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THE 


USAGE    OF    THE    CHURCH, 


8fc. 


The  peace  of  the  Church  in  some  places  having 
lately  been  disturbed  by  dissensions  between  the 
Clergy  and  their  Congregations,  the  Congregations 
desiring  the  public  service  may  be  performed  with- 
out any  change  from  what  they  have  always  been 
accustomed  to,  their  Clergy  feeling  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  resist  this  reasonable  desire  from  a 
supposed  necessity  of  obedience  to  a  Rubric,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  thing  to  both  parties,  as 
cutting  off  the  very  ground  of  dissension,  if  it  could 
be  shown  tdat  the  Rubric  in  question  does  not  lay 
the  Clergy  under  any  such  obligation ;  but  that,  when 
it  was  agreed  to  in  1661  \  the  Convocation  could  not 
have  intended  to  alter  the  acknowledged  usage  of 
those  times,  thence  handed  down  to  us,  closing  the 

*  Onr  Prayer-book  was  adopted  and  sobscribed  by  Convoca- 
tion December  20tli,  1661,  and  was  ratified  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, leeelTing  the  royal  assent  May  19th,  1662. 
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Morning  Service  with  the  sermon  when  there  is  no 
Communion.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  the 
Rubric  "upon  the  Sundays  and  other  holy-days,  if 
there  be  no  Communion,  shall  be  said  all  that  is 
appointed  at  the  Communion,  until  the  end  of  the 
general  prayer  [For  the  whole  state  of  Christ's 
Church  Militant  here  in  earth,]  together  with  one 
or  more  of  those  collects  last  before  rehearsed,  con- 
cluding with  the  blessing,^  this  Rubric  seems  clear 
and  express  against  what  is  proposed  to  be  shown : 
but  if  this  be  really  so,  we  have  a  practice  in  direct 
opposition  to  it,  established  certainly  for  very  many 
years,  as  far  as  our  memories  will  carry  us,  not  in  parish 
churches  alone,  but  in  cathedrals  also,  and  therefore 
necessarily  well  known  to  the  Bishops,  who  during 
that  time  governed  the  Church.  It  cannot  but  be 
unsatisfactory  to  any  one  to  ascribe  this  apparently 
open  opposition  between  the  law  and  the  practice  to 
any  supposed  negligence  in  these  distinguished  men : 
all  must  wish  to  account  for  it  other^vise :  and 
surely,  when  we  consider  the  complaints  formerly 
made  against  the  length  of  our  Morning  Service,  it 
appears  highly  probable,  that  what  has  grown  up  as 
•*the  use  of  the  Church,"  originated  in  a  designed 
adaptation^  by  common  consent,  of  our  Morning  Ser- 
vice (when  the  three  services  are  read  at  the  same 
time)  to  the  feelings  qf  the  country ;  and  that  the 
Rubric  was  still  retained  as  a  rule  for  those  places 
where  morning  prayer  was  at  an  earlier  hour,  and 
the  second  service  of  the  day  was  only  the  Litany, 


with  the  Communion  Service  and  sermon ;  or,  as  it 
may  appear  on  inquiry,  as  the  rule  to  be  followed 
whenever  part  of  the  Communion  Service  should  be 
read,  and  there  should  be  neither  Communion  nor 
sermon.  As  to  the  first  of  these  suggestions,  it 
should  be  considered  that  no  rubric  directs  the 
three  services  to  be  read  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
public  convenience  which  requires  this  to  be  done  in 
parish  churches,  requires  some  such  adaptation ;  for 
which  no  special  rubric  would  have  been  necessary, 
as  the  public  practice  of  our  Church  would  become 
at  once  her  rule  and  the  record  of  it. 

In  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI,  1549, 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  stood  be- 
tween the  Trisagium  and  the  Consecration  prayer, 
and  the  Exhortation  to  the  Communion  before 
the  Offertory  sentences;  and  after  the  Offertory, 
when  there  was  no  Communion,  was  said  one  of 
the  collects  with  the  blessing.  But  there  was  also 
this  remarkable  Rubric,  '*If  there  be  a  sermon, 
or  for  any  other  great  cause,  the  Curate,  by  his 
discretion,  may  leave  out  the  Litany,  Gloria  in 
Excelsis,  the  Creed,  the  Homily,  and  the  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  Communion.''  That  this  Rubric  was  not 
reprinted  in  1552,  we  cannot  be  surprised;  but  it 
shows  great  considerateness  that  the  service  should 
not  be  felt  too  long.  It  was  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  injunctions  by  the  king  two  years  before : 
^  Item,  When  any  sermon  or  homily  shall  be  had, 
the  prime  and  homrs  shall  be  omitted.''    The  prime 


and  hours  are  the  sliort  services  in  Henry  the 
Eighth's  Primer  of  the  preceding  year,  appointed 
for  the  prime  or  first,  the  third,  the  sixth,  and  the 
ninth  canonical  hours.  In  1552  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  was  placed  where  it  now  stands, 
and  the  words  *^to  accept  our  alms  and"  were 
inserted,  and  a  rubric  directed  it  to  be  read  with 
one  or  more  of  the  collects  after  the  homily  on 
the  TuAy-daySy  when  there  was  no  Communion.  So 
this  Rubric  stood  unaltered  till  1661 :  of  the  altera- 
tions it  then  received,  I  merely  notice  at  present 
that  pre-eminence  given  to  Sunday,  which  always 
appears  in  our  Church's  documents,  the  further  we 
get  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of  considering  all  holy- 
days  equal,  as  being  all  alike  appointed  by  the 
Church;  an  error  to  which,  perhaps,  some  others 
also  still  cling.  The  Prayer-book  of  1552  being 
adopted  in  1 559,  to  read  after  the  homily  or  sermon 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  and  one  or  more 
of  the  collects  with  the  blessing,  when  there  was  no 
Communion,  was  the  rule  during  Elizabeth's  reign : 
but  then  came  the  demands  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference,  "  that  the  longsomeness  of  the  service  be 
abridged ;"  and  afterwards  at  the  Savoy,  "  that  the 
Liturgy  be  not  too  tedious  in  the  whole." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  a  compliance  with  this 
Rubric  does  not  lengthen  the  service,  for  that  the 
sermon  ought  to  follow  immediately  after  the  Nicene 
Creed,  without  any  psalm-singing,  and  without  any 
prayer  in  the  pulpit,  and  ought  to  be  preached  in  the 


surplice,  in  order  that  the  Minister  may  return  to 
public   prayer.     If  the   use  of  the  surplice  in  the 
pulpit  were  really  enjoined  by  our  Church,  it  would 
afford  a  strong  presumption  in  fiEivour  of  a  literal 
compliance  with  this  Rubric;  but  as  one  compares 
the  25th  Canon,  enjoining  the  use  of  the  surplice 
and  hood  ^*  at  the  times  both  of  prayer  and  preach- 
ing "  in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches^  with  the 
58th  CanoD,  instructing  Ministers  to  wear  a  sur- 
plice when  "saying  the  public  prayers,   or  minis- 
tering the  Sacraments  or  other  rites  of  the  Church," 
one  feels  compelled  to  the  opposite  conclusion :  and 
if  any  one  should  say,  preaching  is  one  of  the  rites 
of  the  Church,  let  him  look  to  the   title   of  this 
58th  Canon;   it  is  impossible  at  that  day  preach- 
ing should  have  been  described  as  **  reading  Divine 
Service,  or  administering  the  Sacraments/'     In  the 
Universities,  Oxford  at  least,  the  statutes  require 
the  Preacher  to  wear  the  habit  belonging  to  his 
degree,  e.  e.  (except  in  the  case  of  Doctors)  the  black 
gown  and  hood.    Clergy  then  educated  there  would 
naturally  in  their  parish  churches^  when  they  had 
finished  the  prayers,   during  which  the   surplice  is 
enjoined,  lay  it  aside,  and   preach  in   their  black 
gowns,   their  proper  full  dress.     That  the  surplice 
was   ordinarily  worn   over  the  gown  in  that  age, 
is  clear  from  an  expression  Shakespeare  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  clown  in  "  All's  well  that  ends  well," 

(1. 3.)  **  Honesty  "  being  "  no  puritan," "  will  wear 

the  surplice  of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
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heart"  The  Book  of  Canons  signed  by  all  the  Bishops 
in  Convocation,  1571,  ordered  Preachers  "to  wear, 
whilst  preaching,  a  dress  most  sober  and  grave, 
such  as  may  become  and  may  grace  a  Minister  of 
God,  and  of  such  sort  as  is  described  in  the  little 
book  of  Advertisements."  As  these  Canons,  which 
are  in  Bishop  Sparrow's  Collection,  are  not  in  the 
hands  of  all,  I  give  the  very  words  as  they  stand 
under  the  title  Concionatores^  "  Inter  concionandum 
utahtur  veste  quam  maxime  modesta  et  gravi,  quae 
deceat  atque  ornet  Ministrum  Dei,  qualisque  in 
libello  admonitionum  descripta  est."  The  "  Adver- 
tisements, partly  for  administering  the  Sacraments, 
partly  for  apparel  of  ecclesiastics,"  issued  by  the 
Queen  in  1564,  describe  the  gown  to  be  worn  by 
the  Clergy:  a  full  account  of  them  is  found  in 
Strype's  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  b.  ii.  ch.  20, 
and  in  the  Appendix  a  copy  of  them,  as  the  Arch- 
bishop's ordinances.  In  them  the  poorer  Clergy  who 
have  not  the  ability  to  buy  them  long  gowns,  are 
instructed  to  wear  short  ones,  just  as  Bishop  Cosins 
afterwards  instructed  all  such  in  his  diocese  to  preach 
in  the  surplice  which  the  parish  provides:  but  the 
proper  dress  of  a  Clergyman  in  the  pulpit  of  a  parish 
church  was  the  long  gown. 

Then,  again,  as  to  the  assertion  that  there  should 
be  no  prayer  in  the  pulpit  before  the  sermon,  how 
can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  55th  Canon  giving 
the  form  of  bidding  to  pray,  and  directing  us 
always  to  conclude   with   the  Lord's    Prayer  ?     It 


has  been  said,  I  believe,  this  Bidding  prayer  was 
intended  for  afternoon  sermons.  The  answer  is 
obvious:  first,  that  it  is  in  the  Morning  Service 
this  Bidding  prayer  is  used  in  cathedrals  to  the 
present  day:  secondly,  that  the  45th  Canon  ap- 
points one  sermon  only  on  a  Sunday,  and  this 
of  course  would  be  in  the  morning,  as  directed 
by  the  Rubric :  we  read,  indeed,  in  the  Reformation 
of  the  Ecdesiasticd  Laws^  tit.  19,  sermons  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  afternoon,  and  not  in  the  morning,  in 
cathedrals ;  and  in  parish  churches  in  the  morning, 
and  not  in  the  afternoon,  except  in  large  parishes, 
that  the  people  may  not  be  drawn  away  from  their 
proper  place  of  worship  :  but  the  rule  could  not  have 
been  long  or  generally  acted  upon  ;  for  even  so  late 
as  1689  the  question  is  proposed  to  Dr.  Tillotson, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  "  Whether  some  express 
allowance  be  not  convenient  of  several  things  which 
are  nofo  in  many  places  grown  customary ;  such  are 
sermons  in  the  qfiemoon.^^  A  third  answer  we  find 
at  the  end  of  South's  second  sermon  on  Eccles. 
V.  2, — an  answer  not  to  this  point  only,  but  de- 
cisive of  the  whole  question,  as  showing  from  the 
practice  of  the  day  just  after  the  Rubric  was  made, 
how  it  must  needs  have  been  then  understood.  Dr. 
South,  bom  in  1633,  and  Prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster in  1663,  probably  preached  this  sermon  a  little 
afi;er  the  Savoy  Conference  :  hence  its  great  import- 
ance in  its  bearing  on  the  present  Rubrics.  The 
Puritans  were  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  gift  (as 
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they  used  to  say)  by  long  extempore  prayers  in  the 
pulpit»  which  the  Bishops  in  1661  designed  to  sup- 
press by  appointing  some  constant  forms  of  prayer 
to  be  used  before  and  after  sermons,  but  from  pru- 
dential reasons  did  not  fulfil  their  intention.  Of 
these  extempore  prayers  South  is  speaking,  for 
which,  he  says,  the  Church  is  not  responsible,  having 
"  appointed  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  by  all  before 
their  sermons."  Having  censured  the  practice  of  the 
Puritans  as  setting  aside  this  rule  of  the  Church,  he 
asks,  "  Can  there  be  any  sense  or  propriety  in  begin- 
ning a  new  tedious  prayer  in  the  pulpit.  Just  after  the 
Church  haSf  for  near  an  lumr  together^  with  a  great 
variety  of  offices  suitable  to  all  the  need^  of  the  con- 
gregation, been  praying  for  all  that  can  possibly  be  fit 
for  Christians  to  pray  for  ?  Nothing  certainly  can  be 
more  irrationals  Now,  it  is  just  impossible  that 
South,  who  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  Morning 
Service,  could  have  so  expressed  himself  from  the 
pulpit,  unless  to  close  the  Morning  Service  vnth  the 
sermon  had  been  the  long-established  and  well- 
known  use  of  the  Church  in  his  day.  So  the  present 
practice  is  proved  to  have  existed  for  two-thirds  of 
the  period  of  our  Reformed  Church's  existence  ;  and 
such  a  long-established  practice  ought  not  to  be  set 
aside  without  giving  the  subject  the  fullest  consider- 
ation. 

The  last  of  Archbishop  Seeker's  Sermons  on  the 
Liturgy,  preached  when  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's, 
leads  us  to  understand  such  was  the  general  practice 
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in  bis  day ;  though,  it  mast  be  confessed,  all  he  says 
is  to  intimate  that  the  practice  is  contrary  to  the 
Rubric.  Let  the  following  extracts  be  considered. 
'*  After  the  Creed  another  Psalm  is  sung ;  and  then 
the  Minister  who  is  to  preach,  moves  the  people  by 
direction  of  the  55th  Canon  to  join  with  him  in  a  short 
form  of  prayer.**  Having  spoken  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  Bidding  prayer  just  after  the  Re- 
formation, on  account  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
King's  Supremacy,  he  proceeds,  "  And  hence  it  hath 
continued  to  our  days,  though  it  is  frequently  short- 
ened into  a  collect  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.*'  "  Some 
put  the  whole  into  the  shape  of  a  distinct  address, 
but  most  keep  to  the  old  way,  and  the  intention 
being  the  same,  neither  custom  should  give  offence.** 
Certainly  there  could  have  been  no  offence,  except 
to  such  as  may  have  had  unreasonable  notions  of 
uniformity.  Whether  it  was  used  as  a  bidding  to 
pray,  **  ye  are  to  pray  for,**  or  as  an  invitation,  "  let 
us  pray  for,**  or  as  a  direct  prayer,  "  we  pray  for,** 
all  these  are  alike  sanctioned  by  the  Canon,  which 
instructs  Preachers  to  speak  in  this  form  or  to  this 
effecty  as  briefly  as  conveniently  they  may. 

But  these  expressions  of  Dr.  Seeker,  who  was  nearly 
of  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I,  and 
rector  of  St.  James's  in  that  of  George  II,  clearly 
show  that  the  order  issued  in  the  reign  of  George  I, 
by  the  Bishops,  under  royal  directions,  (their  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  a  collect  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
before   sermons,)  affords  no  sanction  at  all  to  an 
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innovation  of  the  present  day,  the  omission  of  prayer 
altogether  in  the  pulpit  before  the  sermon.  Had 
such  been  its  aim,  their  order  could  not  but  have  been 
noticed  here  by  Dr.  Seeker :  his  words  plainly  give 
us  to  understand,  it  was  an  instruction  to  use  the  form 
in  the  55th  Canon,  which  was,  therefore,  shortened 
into  a  collect,  and  used  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
that  Canon  directs.  It  was,  no  doubt,  to  prevent 
extempore  prayer,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  first  of 
this  set  of  Sermons,  and  which  the  Bishops  in  1661 
also,  as  has  been  observed,  desired  to  check. 

To  continue  the  extracts  from  his  remarks  on  this 
part  of  our  service.  "  After  the  sermon,  one  or  more 
of  the  sentences  on  alms-giving,  as  also  the  prayer 
for  the  Church  Militant,  are  appointed  to  be  ready  if 
there  be  no  Communion,  before  the  congregation  be 
dismissed,  neither  of  these  things  being  ever  unsuit- 
able." He  proceeds,  however,  to  speak  of  both  as 
**more  peculiarly  proper  to  the  Communionr  We 
have,  then,  set  before  us  in  these  extracts,  the  practice 
as  to  the  Psalm-singing  and  the  shortening  of  the  Bid- 
ding prayer  into  a  collect,  but  only  the  appointment  as 
to  the  Offertory  and  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant, 
except  when  there  was  a  Communion :  the  practice 
only  in  the  one  case,  because  there  was  no  such 
appointment;  the  appointment  only  in  the  other, 
because  there  was  no  such  general  practice. 

As  to  the  Offertory  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  alms 
collected  were  for  the  poor  alone.  In  both  Prayer- 
books  of  Edward  VI  and  in  that  of  James  I,  they  are 
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directed  to  be  put  into  the  poor  men's  box,  and  these 
"  devotions  of  the  people,"  so  described  in  the  Rubric, 
the  84th  Canon  directs  to  be  distributed  by  the  Curate 
and  churchwardens,  amongst  '^  their  most  poor  and 
needy  neighbours.''  These,  then,  it  is  probable,  were 
DOt  collected  every  Sunday,  after  that  legal  provision 
for  the  poor  neighbours,  the  poor  of  each  parish,  had 
been  made  about  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign : 
accordingly  we  find  in  the  Prayer-book  of  James  I 
the  words  *Ho  accept  our  alms  and  "  inclosed  in 
brackets,  as  was  not  done  in  that  of  Edward  VI, 
showing  that  thenceforth  the  ordinary  course  would 
be  to  omit  them  whenever  that  prayer  should  be 
read  when  there  was  no  Communion  nor  alms :  the 
marginal  direction  is  in  both  these  Prayer-books 
the  same  as  it  is  in  our  own.  The  forms  of  prayer 
for  the  State-days,  which  may  be  regarded  as  autho- 
ritative illustrations  of  the  rule,  confirm  this  view, 
appointing  one,  and  one  only,  of  the  Offertory  sen- 
tences to  be  read,  and  that  not  especially  referring  to 
alms.  In  the  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  16*41,  it  is  complained  of  as  an  '^  innovation 
in  discipline,"  that  an  Offertory  had  Jbeen  introduced 
before  the  Communion,  ''  distinct  from  giving  alms 
to  the  poor."  At  the  revision  in  1661, this  innovation 
was  so  far  sanctioned  as  it  appears  to  be  in  our  pre- 
sent Prayer-book.  The  words  in  the  Rubric  before 
the  Offertory  sentences,  representing  them  as  an  earn- 
est exhortation  **  to  remember  the  poor^  were  erased, 
and   the  Rubric  was  added,   directing   the   money 
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given  at  the  Offertory  to  be  applied  "  to  such  pious 
and  charitable  uses  as  the  Minister  and  churchwardens 
shall  think  fit:"  but  they,  we  should  remember, 
were  "  the  keepers  of  the  keys*'  of  the  "  poor  man's 
box."  At  this  time,  too,  the  words  "  and  oblations  " 
were  added  in  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant. 
In  former  liturgies  the  offerings  to  which  some  of  the 
sentences  expressly  refer,  were  directed  to  be  paid 
to  the  Curate  on  the  offering-days,  and  therefore  were 
not  noticed  in  this  prayer,  intended  for  other  days 
also:  Oblations^  then,  some  say,  means  the  offering 
the  bread  and  wine,  placing  them  on  the  Lord's 
Table,  (whether  from  another  part  of  it,  or  from  a 
credence,  surely  matters  not,)  placing  them  reverently 
on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of  consecration.  If  this 
be  so,  it  follows  that  the  letter  of  the  Rubric  now  is 
against  the  use  of  this  prayer  for  alms  when  there  is 
no  Communion ;  it  leaves  no  discretionary  power ;  it 
directs  us  to  pray  for  the  acceptance  of  our  alms  and 
oblations,  or  to  omit  both ;  but  the  truth  is,  not  the 
bread  and  wine  alone  are  here  called  oblations,  but 
the  alms  also,  as  being  also  placed  by  the  Priest  on 
the  Lord's  Table :  alms  as  given  to  the  poor,  oblations 
as  so  given  to  Christ :  in  fact,  what  the  people  put 
into  the  chest  for  their  poor  neighbours,  is  called 
"their  oblation  and  alms,"  in  the  Injunctions  of 
Edward  VI,  1647. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords'  com- 
mittee in  1641,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Rubric 
*^be  mended,  where  the  churchwardens  are  strictly. 
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charged  to  gather  alms  for  the  'poor  before  the  Com- 
munion begins ;  for  by  ejcperience  it  is  proved  to  be 
done  better  when  the  people  depart."  *  The  Com- 
munion '  here  is  evidently  that  part  of  the  Service 
more  properly  so  called :  but  as  the  Rubric  ^  has  not 

'  In  the  Order  of  the  Communion,  1547,  after  the  Exhortation, 
"  Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord,  ye  that  mind  to  come  to  the  Holy 
Communion,"  &c.  the  Priest  thus  addressed  the  Congregation ;  "  If 
any  man  here  be  an  open  blasphemer,  adulterer,  in  malice  or  envy 
or  any  other  notable  crime,  and  be  not  truly  sorry  therefore  and 
earnestly  minded  to  leave  the  same  vices,  or  that  doth  not  trust 
himself  to  be  reconciled  to  Almighty  God  and  in  charity  with  all 
the  world,  let  him  yet  a  while  bewail  his  sins  and  not  come  to 
this  holy  table,  lest  after  the  taking  of  this  most  blessed  bread, 
the  devil  enter  into  him,  as  he  did  into  Judas,  to  fulfil  in  him  all 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  him  to  destruction  both  of  body  and 
soul."  Then  the  Priest  was  to  "  pause  a  while,  to  see  if  any 
man  would  withdraw  himself,"  before  he  proceeded  with  the 
service  "  Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent,"  &c.  The  harsh- 
ness of  this  proceeding  was  somewhat  softened  in  the  Prayer- 
book  of  1549,  by  inserting  the  above  sentence  in  the  Exhorta- 
tion and  placing  it  jnst  before  the  Offertory;  after  which  all 
"  that  minded  not  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  "  were  directed 
by  a  Rubric  to  "  depart  out  of  the  quire."  In  all  subsequent 
Prayer-books  this  Rubric  has  been  omitted,  and  the  Exhortation 
placed  where  it  now  stands,  with  the  sentence  so  inserted  almost 
in  the  very  words  in  which  it  was  removed  in  1661  into  the 
warning  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Since  1552, 
then,  there  has  been  no  instruction  by  Rubric,  at  what  time  they 
who  do  not  receive  the  Communion,  are  to  depart.  From  the 
above  remonstrance  one  would  infer  it  had  been  attempted  at 
that  day  to  fix  upon  the  existing  Rubrics  on  the  Offertory  the 
sense  of  those  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1549. 
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been  altered  in  this  respect,  the  remonstrance  seems 
to  have  been  levelled  against  some  forced  interpre- 
tation put  upon  it  at  that  day :  the  practice,  how- 
ever, of  persons,  who  did  not  receive  the  Communion, 
departing  before  the  Offertory,  exactly  agrees  with 
the  practice  of  closing  the  Morning  Service  with  the 
sermon,  of  which  we  have  such  unquestionable  proof 
in  the  extract  from  South's  sermon. 

But  the  State-day  services  having  been  mentioned 
as  authorized  examples  of  what  the  Church  designed, 
it  may  be  thought  they  clearly  point  out  the  use  of 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  &c.,  as  the  proper 
duty  on  every  holy-day.  They,  of  course,  set  out  the 
service  infvR  for  all  places  where  it  is  to  be  so  per- 
formed, but  they  do  not  require  the  three  services 
(Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Communion  Service,) 
to  be  read  at  the  same  time ;  and  in  considering  them 
we  ought  to  consider  also  the  evidence  of  '^  the  use 
of  the  Church,"  afforded  by  South's  sermon,  con- 
temporary with  at  least  two  of  them.  And  let  it 
not  in  the  teeth  of  this  evidence  be  supposed,  that 
they  assume  the  three  services  to  be  read  at  the  same 
time,  because  a  Rubric  directs  notice  of  these  days  to 
be  given  on  the  previous  Sunday  at  Morning  Prayer^ 
immediatdy  after  the  Nicene  Creed.  Morning  Prayer 
is  evidently  here  used  loosely  for  the  principal  service 
of  the  day :  the  Nicene  Creed  is  no  part  of  Morning 
Prayer^  strictly  so  called.  The  letter  of  the  Rubric 
in  two  of  these  services  would  be  exceedingly  in- 
convenient to  follow,  as  it  directs  sn  Act  of  Parlia- 
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ment  to  be  read  q/le)'  the  Nicene  Creed  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  29th  of  May,  after  preaching  on  that 
before  the  6th  of  November ;  a  difference  as  to  the 
time  appointed  for  reading  the  Act,  which  arose  from 
a  change  in  a  Rubric  of  the  Communion  Service  at 
the  last  revision,  very  important  in  its  bearing  on 
the  question  before  us. 

In  the  former  Prayer-books,  the  second  of  Ed- 
ward VI  and  that  of  James  I,  a  Rubric  directed 
notice  of  holy-days  and  fasts  in  the  vreek  to  be  given 
after  the  sermon  or  Iiomily ;  then  followed  after  the 
Offertory  and  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  one 
or  other  of  the  two  Exhortations  to  the  people  on 
the  Holy  Communion ;  but  there  was  not  in  these 
Prayer-books  any  form  of  notice  on  a  previous  day 
of  an  intention  to  administer  it.  In  166 1,  a  change 
was  made  in  this  Rubric.  Immediately  after  the 
Nicene  Creeds  the  Curate  is  now  directed  to  give 
notice  of  holy-days  and  fasts,  and  also  (if  occasion 
be)  of  the  Communion.  And  yet  the  notice  of  pur- 
pose to  administer  it,  which  was  at  this  time  pre- 
fixed to  one  of  the  Exhortations,  this  warning  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  directed 
to  be  read  after  the  sermon  or  homily  ended.  A  dis- 
tingaished  lav^er  once  told  me  that  these  two 
Kabrics  are  consistent  with  each  other,  taking  a  dis- 
tinction between  notice  and  warning^  as  if  the  notice^ 
m  any  words  the  Corate  chose,  was  to  be  given  before^ 
the  warmng^  after  the  sermon,  in  the  prescribed  form. 
No  Glorgyman  will  believe  such  an  useless  repetition 
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of  notice  can  have  been  intended  here.  The  incon- 
sistency stands  as  a  monument  of  party  struggle: 
the  one  party  probably  thought  they  had  secured  the 
warning,  as  of  old  appointed  for  other  notices,  afier 
the  sermon^  since  where  this  was  to  be  done,  there 
could  be  no  occasion  of  notice  before  it :  the  other 
was  satisfied  to  have  obtained  a  Rubric  directing 
notice  of  the  Sacrament  to  be  given  before  the  ser- 
mon, as  the  general  practice  of  so  closing  the  Morn- 
ing Service  evidently  required. 

And  here  we  see  why  the  first  sentence,  and  no 
more,  of  what  now  stands  first  of  the  two  Exhorta- 
tions, (for  in  1661  they  were  transposed,)  is  commonly 
read  as  notice  of  the  Holy  Communion.  It  is  often 
asked  what  authority  there  is  for  reading  so  much 
and  no  more.  The  first  sentences  of  these  two  Ex- 
hortations are  the  only  authorized  forms  of  notice ; 
and  the  whole  first  sentence  of  the  first  of  these  was 
brought  back  again  in  1661,  being  slightly  altered 
from  that  in  the  Order  of  the  Communion,  1547,  and 
was  prefixed,  as  I  said,  to  the  old  Exhortation.  This 
newly  restored  sentence,  then,  was  especially  the 
authorized  form^  a  fact,  which  at  once  shows  the 
authority  for,  and  the  antiquity  of,  the  practice. 

The  sentence  in  the  Order  of  the  Communion,  and 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  came  out  two  years  after- 
wards, is  as  follows :  "Dear  friends,  and  you  especially 

upon  whose  souls  I  have  care  and  charge,  upon 

day  next,  I  do  intend,  by  God*s  grace,  to  offer  to  all 
such  as  shall  be  then  godly  disposed,  the  most  com- 
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fortable  Sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
to  be  taken  of  them  in  the  remembrance  of  his  most 
fruitfiil  and  glorious  passion,  bj  the  which  passion 
we  have  obtained  remission  of  our  sins  and  been 
made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  whereof 
we  be  assured  and  ascertained  if  we  come  to  the  said 
Sacrament  with  hearty  repentance  for  our  offences, 
sted&st  faith  in  God's  mercy,  and  earnest  mind  to 
obey  God's  holy  will,  and  to  offend  no  more.  Where- 
fore our  duty  is,"  &c.  &c.,  nearly  in  the  words  of 
our  present  Prayer-book,  though  some  alterations 
have  been  made  in  this  Exhortation.  But  in  1547 
this  Rubric  was  prefixed :  "  First,  the  Parson,  Vicar, 
or  Curate,  the  next  Sunday  or  holy-day,  or  at  the 
least  one  day  before  he  shall  minister  the  Com- 
munion, shall  give  warning  to  his  parishioners,  or 
those  which  be  present,  that  they  prepare  themselves 
thereto,  saying  to  them  openly  and  plainly  as  here- 
after  folio weth,  or  such  like."  In  1549  the  Rubric 
prefixed,  without  desiring  it  to  be  done  on  any  day 
before,  merely  directs  the  Priest,  "  if  the  people  be 
negligent,"  to  exhort  them  ^^to  dispose  themselves 
to  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Communion  more  dili- 
gently, saying  these  or  like  words  unto  them."  The 
latitude  allowed  by  the  last  words  of  both  these 
Rubrics  seems  to  show  it  was  expected  the  Preach- 
ers would  exhort  the  people  to  communicate,  and 
would  give  notice  always  of  the  Sacrament  in  their 
sermons;  and  thence  probably  the  form  of  notice 

came  to  be  omitted  for  more  than  a  century,  from 
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1652  to  1661,  when  it  was  restored  with  the  two 
inconsistent  directions  as  to  the  time  of  using  it. 

Another  change  made  at  the  last  revision  deserves 
consideration.  The  Bidding  prayer  having  been  (to 
borrow  Dr.  South's  expression)  "  put  out  of  use  and 
out  of  countenance/'  the  substance  of  its  last  clause, 
praising  God  for  them  that  are  departed  in  the  true 
faith,  and  praying  that  we  with  them  may  rise  again, 
was  now  added  to  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Mili- 
tant. They,  then,  who  think  the  Rubric  directs  this 
prayer  always  to  be  used  when  there  is  no  Com- 
munion, should  consider,  whether  it  is  likely  that 
while  the  one  party  objected  to  the  length  of  the 
old  liturgy,  the  other  should  actually  have  made  it 
longer.  "Too  tedious  in  the  whole,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  objectors :  they  did  not,  they  could  not 
think  it  tedious  in  its  several  parts,  in  the  services 
read  separately,  or  any  two  of  them  combined,  but 
tedious  in  the  whote^  i.  e.  when  the  three  services  were 
read  at  the  same  time.  It  is  but  justice,  then,  to  the 
majority  who  prevailed  on  that  occasion,  to  suppose 
this  lengthened  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  was 
not  designed  to  be  used  when  the  three  services, 
performed  in  fiill  with  a  sermon,  were  taken  together 
as  one  whole^  except  for  the  special  service  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament.  And  so,  in  process  of  time,  from 
its  reasonableness,  the  practice  of  closing  the  service 
with  the  sermon  came  to  be  introduced  into  cathe- 
drals also,  with  a  return  to  the  discountenanced,  but 
authorized,  bidding  to  pray ;  a  form  which,  it  seems. 
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could  in  no  place  be  used  before  the  sermon  with 
the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  as  it  now  stands, 
after  it,  except  for  the  actual  administration  of  the 
blessed  Eucharist. 

There  yet  remains  for  us  to  consider,  what  has 
been  before  alluded  to,  an  alteration  at  the  last  revi- 
sion in  wording  the  very  Rubric  proposed  to  be 
explained.  In  the  Prayer-books  of  1552  and  1603 
it  ran  thus:  "Upon  the  holy-days,  if  there  be 
no  Communion,  shall  be  said  all  that  is  appointed 
at  the  Communion,  until  the  end  of  the  homily, 
concluding  with  the  general  prayer  for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant  here  in  earth, 
and  one  or  more  of  these  collects  before  rehearsed, 
as  occasion  shall  serve."  It  was  then  an  instruc- 
tion for  the  course  to  be  followed  when  there 
was  a  homily  or  sermon.  At  the  last  revision  in 
1661,  all  mention  of  homily  or  sermon  was  struck 
out,  and  it  cannot  be  said  the  words  *^  until  the 
end  of  the  homily"  were  omitted,  merely  because, 
the  Clergy  in  general  having  become  preachers,  the 
homilies  ceased  to  be  read:  the  words  "sermon  or 
homily"  might  as  well  have  been  used  in  altering 
this  Rubric,  as  in  framing  the  new  one  at  the  same 
time  prefixed  to  the  warning  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Communion.  Observe,  it  is  not  merely 
that  the  Rubric  now  does  not  mention  the  sermon : 
it  omits  the  mention  of  the  homily  or  sermon  it 
before  made.  For  more  than  a  century,  however, 
the  use  of  it  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency 
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one  while  of  Popery,  another  while  of  Puritanism, 
still  from  1552  to  1662  the  Rubric  had  directed  what 
should  be  read  to  the  end  of  the  homily^  then  con- 
cluding with  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  and 
a  collect:  in  1662  the  Clergy  found  all  mention  of 
the  homily  or  sermon  omitted.  Was  it  not,  then, 
natural  for  them,  with  these  facts  before  their  minds, 
to  understand  it  as  an  instruction  for  the  course  to 
be  followed  when  there  was  no  homily  or  sermon, 
but  as  not  intended  to  interfere,  when  there  was  a 
sermon,  with  the  usage  of  the  day  ?  And  such  in 
both  respects  is  the  very  practice  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us :  in  all  churches,  I  believe,  this 
Rubric  is  complied  with  to  the  letter  when  there  is 
no  sermon,  as  for  two  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  general  practice,  when  there  is  a  sermon,  with 
it  to  close  the  service.  And  if  the  practice  of  the 
Church  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  interpreter  of  the 
Rubric  with  which  it  has  been  coexistent,  surely  a 
compliance  with  this  general  and  long-established 
usage  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  as  regular 
a  course  as  a  departure  from  it,  under  an  idea  that 
we  now  understand  the  meaning  and  design  of  a 
rubric  better  than  they  did,  who  lived  in  the  very 
time  when  it  was  enacted. 

The  Rubrics  in  our  Prayer-book  sometimes  require 
careful  consideration,  that  we  may  see  the  course  in- 
tended for  us  to  follow.  For  instance,  if  Epiphany 
fall  on  any  day  of  the  week  except  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  the  collect  for  Epiphany  is  read  during  the 
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remainder  of  that  week;    yet  no  Rubric  expressly 
directs  this,  but  only  that  the  collect  for  Circum- 
cision, read  on  the  Sunday,  is  not  to  be  read  after 
Epiphany ;  and  except  we  take  what  is  here  implied, 
no  collect  at  all  is  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week.     Again,  if,  as  this  year,  there  be  twenty- 
seven  Sundays  after  Trinity,  it  is  not  immediately 
apparent  that  the  Church  has  appointed  any  Proper 
Lessons  for  a  twenty-seventh  Sunday :  but  if  we  con- 
sider the  Rubric  after  the  Gospel  for  the  twenty-fifth 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  we  find,  it  directs  the  Service  of 
Sundays  omitted  after  the  Epiphany  to  be  taken  in 
to  supply  so  many  services  as  are  here  wanting ;  but 
the  Service  of  a  Sunday  is  its  Proper  Lesson  as  well 
as  its  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel :  since,  then,  the 
services  of  four  Sundays  aftier  Epiphany  will  be  read 
in  their  regular  course  next  year,  what  may  be  want- 
ing for  Sundays  after  Trinity  this  year  should  be 
taken  from  the  services  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  Sun- 
days after  Epiphany.     On  this  point,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  Rubric  is  not  more  explicit: 
it  might  have  secured  uniformity,  by  ruling  what  it 
has  left  to  each  Minister's  discretion :  and  the  word 
"here**  may  seem  to  restrict  the  rule  to  Collects, 
Epistles,  and  Gospels,  yet  certainly  it  may  mean,  in 
this  Prayer-book,  or  in  these  Rubrics,  and  so  include 
the  Rubric  for  the  Proper  Lessons.    It  cannot,  then, 
be  said,  that  the  Rubrics  are  a  complete  and  perfect 
guide ;  but  much  consideration  is  necessary  in  some 


of  them,  that  we  may  rightly  understand  wliat  has 
been  really  designed. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  those  Clergymen  who 
think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  by  the  Rubric, 
to  read  the  Offertory  sentences  and  prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant  after  their  moniing  sermons,  would 
bear  in  mind  the  alterations  made  in  1661,  as  they 
calmly  consider  what  the  Rubric  really  says  to  them. 
According  to  their  interpretation,  all  these  alter- 
ations have  been  wholly  uncalled  for :  according  to 
their  interpretation,  when  many  desired  the  service 
should  be  shortened,  it  was  actually  lengthened  by 
adding  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant,  and  the 
time  for  giving  notice  of  holy-days  and  fasts  was 
altered,  and  the  mention  of  the  homily  or  sermon  in 
this  yery  Rubric '  was  omitted,  without  any  cause  at 
all :  but  if  the  interpretation  contended  for  in  these 
pages  be  allowed,  the  reason  of  all  these  alterations 
becomes  at  once  apparent  and  to  be  approved.  And 
if  we  consider  also  the  evidence  of  party  struggle 
afforded  by  the  inconsistency  between  the  Rubrics 

*  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  this  Rubric  wu  altered  to  expreaa 
raore  accurately,  that  one  or  more  of  the  Ofiertory  sentences  is  to 
be  read,  which,  the  Fifth  of  November  service  shows,  was  under- 
stood to  be  meant  before :  but  if  the  alteration  was  a  security  for 
the  pnctice  in  this  respect,  it  was  concession  to  the  practice  in 
the  other  J  and  so,  no  doubt,  obtained  a  ready  assent  from  all. 
It  ii  obvious,  the  use  of  one  or  more  of  these  sentences  might 

K enjoined  without  omitting  all  mention  of  the  homily  or 
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that  appoint  the  time  for  giving  notice  of  the  Holy 
Commanion,  and  the  different  objects  which  different 
members  of  the  Con  vocation  in  1661  may  have  had 
in  view,  many  probably  desiring  the  Offertory  sen- 
tences and  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  to  be 
always  read  in  places  where  only  the  Litany  and 
Communion  Service  were  read  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  should  not  happen  to  be  present  communi- 
cants, not  even  Clergy,  enough  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist ;  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  how  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  Rubric  has  been  left  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  indistinct  indeed  as  to  that,  which  the 
usage  in  South's  day,  just  after  it  had  become  law, 
seems  to  demonstrate  as  a  part  of  its  real  intent  and 
meaning.  But  supposing  all  that  has  been  here 
advanced  have  only  thrown  a  doubt  on  the  right 
interpretation  of  it,  surely  it  will  not  be  thought 
proper  for  the  sake  of  a  Rubric,  the  meaning  of  which 
may  be  questioned,  to  give  unquestionable  offence  to 
congregations  by  departing  from  the  long-established 
usage  of  our  Church.  If,  however,  such  doubts  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Rubric  appear  likely  to  lead  to 
any  unseemly  breach  of  uniformity  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  service  before  different  congregations, 
with  all  humility  and  with  all  respect,  but  with  much 
earnestness,  I  would  submit  it  to  the  Most  Reverend 
the  Primates  and  the  Right  Reverend  the  other  Pre- 
lates of  our  Church,  whether  it  is  not  high  time  that 
what  long-established  usage  shows  to  be  an  inter- 
pretation the  Rubric  at  least  admits  of,  should  now 
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receive  legal  sanction,  by  removing  all  ambiguity,  and 
making  it  plain,  that  the  Offertory  sentences  and 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  are  not  to  be  read 
when  the  three  services  are  taken  together,  and  there 
is  a  sermon  but  no  Communion:  there  can  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  regular  legal  sanction  for 
what  is  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  nearly  the  whole  country:  and  so  will  be  pre- 
vented all  uncalled-for  lengthening  of  the  Morning 
Service,  the  present  length  of  which  is  often  felt  by 
delicate  persons  of  unquestioned  piety  as  a  serious 
inconvenience:  so  too  will  be  preserved  an  uni- 
formity between  our  Morning  and  Evening  Services, 
each  alike  ending  with  the  sermon,  an  uniformity 
which,  coming  continually  before  the  same  congre- 
gation, seems  more  important  than  that  the  service 
should  be  performed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
before  different  congregations,  which  the  Rubric  does 
not  even  attempt  to  prescribe,  leaving  in  many  cases 
a  choice  to  each  Minister's  discretion ;  yet  an  uni- 
formity which  some  would  violate  for  the  sake  of 
a  Rubric,  which  was  first  made  near  three  centuries 
ago,  and  ratified  only  in  an  age  when  there  were  no 
sermons  at  the  Evening  Service,  and  which,  if  the 
interpretation  here  given  of  it  be  not  allowed,  has 
certainly  fallen  into  general  desuetude  ever  since  it 
has  existed  in  its  present  form. 

THE  END. 
Gilbert  &  Rivinoton,  Priotert,  St.  John*!  Square,  London. 
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There  appear  to  be  three  questions  which  Members  of 
Convocation  have  to  answer  for  themselves,  in  order  to 
determine  what  course  they  should  take  in  respect  both  of 
the  charge  and  sentence,  to  be  proposed  on  the  13th  of 
February. 

1.  ^^  Is  it  expedient  to  entertain  the  question  at  aUf* 

2.  **  Is  Mr.  Ward  proved  guilty  of  that  which  he  is 

charged  withy   by   the  passages    alleged   in    the 
charge  f* 

3.  "  Supposing  him  guilty,  is  it  legal,  or  otherwise  de- 

strablsy  to  affirm  the  sentence  of  degradation  f* 

To  some,  perhaps,  an  additional  question  may  occur, 
between  the  second  and  third  as  here  stated ;  viz.  '*  Is  he 
proved  guilty  by  other  passages,  or  by  the  general  tenor  of 
his  acknowledged  writings?"  But  this  question,  I  appre- 
hend, is  excluded  by  the  wording  of  the  charge  itself: 
^  That  the  passages  now  read  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  Articles,**  &c«  It  is  true  that  the  special  passages  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  proposed  vote  of  degradation  itself:  we 
are  amply  called  on  to  affirm,  that  ^^  the  said  W.  O.  Ward 


has  disentitled  himself  to  the  rights  and  privileges  conyeyed 
bj  his  degrees."  But  this  second  proposition  must  stand  on 
the  first,  else  it  will  be  a  sentence  without  specification  of 
crime.  And  the  first  proposition  again  must  stand  on  the 
alleged  passages:  for  it  were  against  all  rules  of  judicial 
equity  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  not  on  the  evidence 
adduced  by  the  prosecutor,  but  on  other  supposed  evidence, 
confined  to  our  own  breasts,  and  therefore  impossible  to  be 
met  and  answered  by  the  defendant  Plainly  it  will  be  our 
duty  (as  judges  say  to  jurymen)  to  dismiss  firom  our  minds 
all  extraneous  matter,  all  that  has  not  been  both  alleged 
and  proved  by  those  who  prefer  the  charge.  Should  any 
Member  of  Convocation  vote  for  Mr.  Ward's  degradation, 
upon  any  other  ground  than  the  very  passages  cited  against 
him,  he  will  be  committing  the  same  injustice,  of  which  a 
jury  would  be  guilty,  who  should  convict  a  prisoner  upon 
their  own  supposed  knowledge  of  some  other  felonious  act 
of  his,  not  mentioned  in  the  indictment. 

It  might  be  otherwise,  had  the  measure  proposed  been 
simply  a  doctrinal  censure,  or  declaration  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. But  bad  faith  and  degradation  are  such  serious 
matters,  and  involve  such  heavy  penalties,  that  the  person 
so  threatened  is  surely  entitled  to  every  protection  and 
safeguard,  which  law  and  equity  provide  in  analagous 
cases. 

Leaving  therefore  out  of  consideration  whatever  else 
Mr.  Ward  may  have  written  (except  so  far  as  it  may  be 
needed  for  interpretation  of  ambiguities  or  obscurities  in 
the  words  actually  quoted),  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the 
three  questions  set  down  above,  which  between  them  seem 
practically  to  exhaust  the  subject 

I.  The  first  of  the  three,  Is  it  expedient  to  entertain  the 


coMe  at  all  f  is  clearly  a  vety  relevant  and  a  very  important 
one.  It  is  relevant  and  within  our  cognizance ;  for  Con- 
vocation is  not  a  court  of  justice,  bound  to  dispose  judicially 
of  causes  and  persons  regularly  brought  before  it,  althou^ 
if  we  do  try  any  cause,  especially  one  involving  such  highly 
penal  consequences,  we  are  bound  to  guard  ourselves  by 
those  rules  which  courts  of  justice  find  needflil  for  their 
guidance.  But  in  itself,  as  hardly  need  be  stated,  Ck)nvo- 
cation  is  a  deliberative  body,  and  may  be  likened,  in  such 
proceedings  as  the  present,  to  the  House  of  CommoUft 
debating  a  question  of  impeachment  No  wonder,  in  such 
a  debate,  if  many  whose  impressions  are  unfavourable  to 
the  accused  person,  should  yet  vote  against  penal  proceed- 
ings, as  judging  them  on  the  whole  inequitable,  or  simply 
undesirable.  And  obviously  in  this  case  there  are  very 
grave  reasons  for  quashing  the  proposition  altogether, 
reasons  quite  independant  of  particular  statements  in  theo- 
logy, and  apart  from  all  question  of  Mr.  Ward's  guilt  or 
innocence. 

1.  It  is  unnecessarily  harsh  and  cruel,  and  also  undigni- 
fied on  the  part  of  the  University,  to  blend  with  what  is 
meant  to  be  a  grave  ecclesiastical  decision,  and  to  put  on 
record,  the  saying,  That  '*  the  passages  ...  are  inconsistent 
• .  .  with  the  good  faith/*  L  e.  the  honesty,  of  the  person 
supposed  to  be  in  error. 

2.  The  condemnation,  if  passed,  will  indirectly,  and  pro 
tantos  have  the  effect  of  a  new  Test :  for  it  will  affirm  the 
following  propositions  to  be  so  contained  in  the  Articles  as 
to  exclude  honest  subscription  on  the  part  of  any  one 
denying  them. 

a.  That  the  English  Reformation,  as  a  movement,  has 
chums  on  our  sympathy  and  regard.  (Neither  of  this,  nor 
of  any  other  of  these  sayings,  is  the  truth  here  in  question; 
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the  only  point  is,  Are  they  palpably  contained  in  the 
Articles  ?) 

fi.  That  there  was  no  great  sin  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  our  separation  from  Rome :  no  connivance 
at  sacrilege,  for  example ;  no  slighting  of  established  autho- 
rity and  visible  unity;  no  unworthy  truckling  to  secular 
tyranny  and  injustice.  What  is  there  in  the  Articles  about 
this,  one  way  or  the  other? 

7.  That  the  **  spirit**  of  certain  of  the  Articles  is  not  con- 
tradictory to  that  of  the  Prayer-Book.  For  example,  that 
the  saying,  ^^  We  are  justified  by  faith  only,**  has  no  appear- 
ance or  air  of  contradiction  to  St  James  ii.  24.  (which  the 
Prayer-Book  orders  to  be  read  in  Church  three  times  a 
year)  and  to  the  last  verse  of  the  Creed  of  St  Athanasius. 

&  That  the  Reformers  could  not  have  intended  so  to 
firame  the  Articles,  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  sign  them. 

e.  That  the  12  th  Article  in  particular  may  not  be  signed 
in  any  sense,  but  that  which  would  naturally  be  given  to  it 
by  a  person  versed  in  the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Of  these  five  statements,  three  at  least  are  obviously 
irrelevant  to  the  substance  of  the  Articles  themselves. 

Unless  however  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  no  one, 
dissenting  firom  any  of  these  propositions,  can  honestly 
sign  the  Articles,  we  shall  be  voting  against  our  own 
convictions  in  saying  Placet  to  the  first  question;  and 
if  we  do  affirm  it,  we  make  (as  far  as  one  precedent  goes) 
a  virtual  addition  to  the  test  of  Church  membership  at  pre- 
sent required  by  the  University. 

3.  The  proposed  decree  being  in  the  nature  of  a  privi" 
leyium,  or  law  passed  ex  post  facto  for  a  particular  case,  is 
in  its  own  nature  invidious  and  unfidr,  and  can  only  be 
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justified  by  great  necessity,  and  strict  impartiality  in  the 
enacting  body.  But  both  the  necessity  and  the  impar- 
tiality are  in  this  case  negatived  by  the  palpable  fact,  that 
at  this  very  time  persons  are  allowed  to  go  on  unquestioned 
in  the  University,  who  take  at  least  as  great  liberties  with 
the  five  first  Articles,  and  with  the  letter  of  the  Prayer- 
Bode,  (the  Baptismal  and  Ordination  Services,  and  the 
Catechism,)  as  any  one  is  now  charged  vrith  respecting 
some  of  the  later  Articles.  And  the  impartiality  in  particular 
is  made  questionable  by  this  other  obvious  fact,  that  at  the 
Board  firom  which  this  censure  proceeds  sits  one,  of  whom 
the  University  has  declared  her  suspicion  on  the  ground  of 
his  theological  opinions,  without  his  '^good  faith  **  being 
questioned,  and  without  any  proposal  to  degrade  him.  If 
the  '^  Via  Media"  is  to  be  defended  by  something  like  the 
sword  of  excommunication,  at  least  it  should  be  two-edged, 
and  cut  both  ways.  Indeed  it  seems  highly  scandalous, 
that  any  degree  of  what  is  called  Romanizing  should  be 
visited  more  severely  than  heretical  statements  afiecting 
the  foundations  of  the  Faith,  the  Trinity,  and  Incarnation. 

4k  It  is  very  undesirable  that  the  University  should 
hastily  depart  firom  the  regular  traditional  policy  of  this 
branch  of  the  Church,  which  has  always  been  to  tolerate 
all  who  could  subscribe  the  Articles  in  their  literal  and 
grammatical  sense,  enduring  great  latitude  both  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  while  by  her  Canons  and  the 
voice  of  her  greatest  Divines,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of  her 
other  FcHinularies,  she  has  ever  held  up  the  consent  of 
Antiquity  as  the  best  interpreter  of  what  might  be  ambi- 
guous in  them. 

5.  It  18  especially  uncharitable  and  imwise  at  present 
to  oanow  the  ground  of  Anglicanism,  and  that  on  the 
nde  of  Rome  exclusively ;  both  as  increasing  the  relative 
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power  of  the  Latitudinarian  and  Rationalistic  schools  which 
exist  among  us,  and  as  adding  force  to  any  doubts,  which 
may  be  reasonably  or  unreasonably  felt  concerning  our 
Catholicity. 

6.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked  in  this  question  of 
expediency,  that  in  driving  this  writer  and  such  as  think 
with  him  out  of  our  body,  we  are  parting  with  a  set  of  per- 
sons most  willing  and  able,  as  lai^e  experience  has  shewn, 
to  work  within  and  under  the  Church  of  England  in  all 
charity,  patience,  and  self-denial,  against  the  common 
enemies  of  us  all — ^vice  and  unbelief.  All  that  has  been 
and  is  said  about  bearing  with  unsound  Protestant  opinions, 
because  of  the  practical  excellency  and  usefulness  of  their 
maintainers,  ought  to  tell,  one  should  imagine,  against  harsh 
dealing  in  the  present  case. 

7.  On  the  other  hand,  valuable  as  their  services  are,  they 
are  so  few  in  number,  and  so  little  likely  to  increase,  that 
scarce  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  excluding  them.  So 
painful  a  matter  as  a  formal  punishment  ought  not  to  be 
urged  except  of  necessity,  and  for  some  great  end.  What 
is  the  great  end  in  degrading  Mr.  Ward  ?  Hardly  one  or 
two  agree  with  him,  in  thinking  all  Roman  doctrine  com- 
patible with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  This  being  so,  the 
measure  reduces  itself  to  a  mere  unmeaning  wanton  attack, 
almost  upon  an  individual.  Others,  who  have  been  struck 
at,  did  at  least  represent  a  school :  but  can  this  be  said  in 
the  present  instance  ?  Or  will  it  be  maintained  that  Con- 
vocation is  an  ordinary  judge,  to  come  forward  whenever 
any  private  M.A.  does  wrong? 

Here  again  one  is  tempted  to  long  for  a  little  impartiality. 
There  has  notoriously  been  for  some  time  a  School  of 
Oxford  Divines,  maintaining  (to  speak  plainly)  Sabellian 
opinions.     Why  has  no  censure  upon  them  been  proposed  ? 
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The  only  excuse  whicli  suggests  itself  is,  tfaeir  being  sup- 
posed few,  and  little  likely  to  spread.     I  wish  the  supposi- 
tion were  correct :   but  being,  as  it  is,  the  only  creditable 
account  of  the  omission  to  censure  in  that  and  in  some 
other  instances,  it  makes  the  present  attempt  appear  the 
more  inexcusably  partial  and  one-sided. 

I  would  put  it  most  respectfully,  but  most  earnestly,  to 
those  Members  of  Convocation  especially,  who  for  various 
reasons  feel  indignant  toward  Mr.  Ward,  whether  on  groilnds 
like  these  it  be  not  desirable  that  the  proposed  measure 
should  be  stopped  in  Umine  f  whether,  if  it  came  before  them 
as  questions  do  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  they  would 
not  be  disposed  to  move  the  **  previous  question  ?" 

IL  In  the  next  place  we  have  to  consider,  how  far  the 
passages  cited  from  *'the  IdeaV^  bear  out  the  charge  of 
*'  bad  Cuth."  If  we  do  but  think  it  passible  that  the  error 
we  may  suppose  contained  in  them  may  be  attributed 
to  obliquity  of  judgment,  incautious  reasoning,  or  anything 
else  short  of  conscious  and  deliberate  dishonesty,  we  are 
bound  by  every  obligation  of  charity  and  justice  to  say 
Abu  placet  to  the  chai^ge. 

On  this  head  I  submit  as  follows : — 

1.  No  person  who  knows  Mr.  Ward  believes  him  at  all 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  conscious  and  deliberate  dishonesty : 
the  mistake  which  his  friends  and  acquaintance  of  all 
parties  seem  rather  to  dread  on  his  part  is  what  may  be 
called  excess  of  frankness :  as  though  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  state  his  opinions  at  every  possible  disadvantage, 
and  to  shock  as  many  persons  as  he  can,  lest  he  should 
seem  hereafter  to  have  beguiled  them. 

2.  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Oakeley  have  produced  no  small 
quaoti^  of  historical  evidence  to  prove  the  admissibility  in 
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the  English  Church,  since  the  Reformation,  of  certain 
views  more  or  less  like  their  own :  and  those  who  do  not 
think  that  their  precedents  quite  bear  them  out,  may  yet 
easily  understand  how  they  might  innocently  and  in  ''good 
faith"  rely  upon  those  precedents. 

3.  If  after  considering  all  this,  people  yet  feel  themselves 
constrained  to  pass  so  very  severe  a  sentence,  by  parity  of 
reasoning  they  must  be  prepared  to  denounce,  as  dishonesty 
the  whole  body  of  those  who  declare  their  adherence  to  the 
Prayer-Book,  denying  at  the  same  time  or  explaining  away 
the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  in  Baptism. 

All  that  can  be  said  against  Mr.  Ward  of  inventing 
''  strange,  incredible  hypotheses,"  ''  going  against  the  spirit 
of  our  Formularies,'* ''  breaking  the  letter  of  solemn  engage- 
ments," "  denying  authority  to  the  Church,"  and  (in  many 
cases)  using  language  concerning  her  which  soimds  dis- 
respectful— may  be  said  at  least  as  truly  of  the  writers  and 
preachers  of  the  schools  referred  to :  and  all  that  can  be  said 
in  their  behalf,  of  high  general  character  and  usefulness, 
of  seeming  warrant  for  the  liberties  they  take,  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  our  Formularies,  or  of  the  toleration  shewn 
to  them  in  various  ages  of  the  Church ; — may  be  said,  with 
quite  as  much  cogency,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Ward.  If  his  words 
convict  him  of  "bad  faith,"  so  do  theirs  convict  them:  if 
their  pleadings  may  but  be  listened  to,  his  ought  not  to  be 
overruled. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  superfluous,  distinctly  to  call 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Convocation  to  the  real  posi- 
tion in  which  they  will  stand  on  the  13th  of  February.  It 
will  be,  I  scruple  not  to  say,  an  unpardonable  mistake,  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  that  we  come  to  affirm  or 
deny  an  abstract  opinion :  to  record  our  own  adhesion  to 
this  or  that  school  within  the  Church.     Whatever  may  be 
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involved  in  the  result,  our  direct  business,  that  for  which  we 
shall  be  responsible,  will  be  to  try  a  Master  of  Ar  ts  and 
Clerg;jman  on  a  special  and  defined  charge.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  his  opinions,  however  dangerous  we  may  ac- 
count his  party, — unless  we  believe  him  guilty  of  the  whole 
of  that  charge,  still  more  unless  we  believe  him  guilty  of 
the  most  stringent  portion  of  it,  the  breach  of  '^good  faith," 
we  eannoty  as  the  proposition  is  framed,  honestly  affirm  it. 
And  better  it  were  to  miss  of  a  great  good,  than  to  obtain 
it  by  a  mean  so  wicked  as  a  dishonest  verdict 

HL  Suppose  now,  what  I  am  most  unwilling  to  imagine, 
die  sentence  of  *^  bad  faith"  carried,  a  very  material  question 
remains :  Has  the  University  power  to  degrade  for  such  an 
offence  f  We  are  not,  many  of  us,  lawyers  enough  to  answer 
this ;  but  it  is  understood  to  be  matter  of  grave  doubt,  at 
least,  among  persons  of  high  professional  character,  and  not 
likely  to  be  blinded  in  this  case  by  sympathy  with  the 
accused.  Is  it  dutiful  and  respectful  to  the  University,  to 
aid  in  committing  her  to  a  verdict,  not  unlikely  to  be  here- 
after annulled? 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  even  persons  incompetent  as 
I  am  may  be  able  to  understand  the  following  suggestions, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  an  experienced  legal  friend. 

We  seem  to  be  members  of  a  great  corporation :  we  have 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  these  degrees  are  not 
merely  titular  or  of  value  among  ourselves;  they  are 
requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  many  valuable  rights  and 
fianduses^  not  only  in  Oxford  but  in  the  world  at  large. 
We  have  the  power  also  of  making  bye-laws,  or  statutes, 
within  certain  limits,  and  of  inflicting  punishments  for  the 
breadi  of  them :  some  of  those  punishments,  but  very  few, 
involviog  degradation* 
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If  Mr.  Ward's  offence,  as  it  stands  in  the  charge^  suppoeinf 
it  proved  and  affirmed,  is  to  subject  him  to  this  punishment 
either  our  present  statutes  must  point  it  out,  or  we  mus 
make  a  new  statute  for  the  purpose,  or  we  must  inflict  i 
without  authority  of  any  statute. 

Now,  first,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  existing  statuti 
imposes  this  punishment  for  this  offence. 

In  the  next  place,  (setting  aside  the  odiousness  of  an  e: 
past  facto  law  of  punishment,)  it  is  enough  to  say  that  thi 
present  proceeding  does  not  affect  to  make  a  new  statute 
For  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  the  House  of  Convocation 
are  not  alone  competent  to  make  a  new  statute.  See  Tit.  x 
s.  2.  §2. 

Lastly,  it  would  seem  hardly  maintainable  that  Convo 
cation  has  a  discretionary  power  of  punishing,  to  the  exten 
of  d^radation,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  statute.  If  i 
has,  we  live  under  this  strange  condition:  that  whateve 
the  minority  may  vote  to  be  a  crime  becomes  so,  and  beinj 
so,  the  same  majority  may  vote  it  punishable  by  the  loss  o 
a  degree.  This  would  be  a  new  kind  of  law,  I  believe,  fo 
any  other  corporation.  It  surely  behoves  us  all,  of  what 
ever  party,  to  consider  well,  before  we  lend  our  help  t 
introduce  it  among  ourselves. 

Even  if  the  sentence  were  legal,  there  are  circumstance 
attending  this  punishment  of  degradation,  which  woul< 
make  us  all  most  unwilling  to  inflict  it,  except  in  very  ex 
treme  cases  of  deliberate  moral  guilt 

I  have  not  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  dwell  here  on  th 
positive  merits  of  the  Author  of  the  Ideal  towards  th 
Church  of  England,  and  many  perplexed  consciences  withi 
her,  in  respect  both  of  laxge  portions  of  that  work,  and  c 
some  former  and  more  elementary  publications:  althoug 
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for  both  (amid  serious  disagreement  from  some  of  his  prin- 
ciples, if  I  understand  them  rightly)  I  cannot  but  feel 
deeply  gratefuL  Of  course,  to  such  as  sympathize  in  this 
feeling,  and  appreciate  also  the  many  noble  traits  of 
character  which  Mr.  Ward's  writings  disclose,  it  must  be 
simply  impossible  to  find  him  guilty  of  '^bad  faith;"  or  to 
think  of  his  being  degraded,  vrithout  a  deep  sense  of  wrong 
and  dread  of  retribution. 

But  judging  of  his  case  by  those  measures  only  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  apply  above,  I  can  imagine  few  things 
more  un&ir  and  cruel  in  themselves,  or  more  likely  to  be 
ruinous  under  our  present  circumstances,  than  his  con* 
demnation,  should  it  unhappily  be  carried. 


HursUffy  Jan.  16, 1845. 
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'-He  question  that  now  agitates  the  public  mind 

18  oid^  that  deserves  to  be  approached  with  the 

Tn(«t;  anxious  care ;  for,  when  one  considers  that 

the  xvhole  strength  of  the  Deliberative  Govem- 

T^^Ut  is  pledged  to  carry  their  pointy  and  that  the 

defeat  of  the  Minister  may  be  the  signal  for  a 

chaixge  in  the  Ministry,  a  thing  involving  in  it  all 

*^08e  contingencies,  of  which  only  the  beginning 

^  seen,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  nothing  but  a 

^^^«e  of  the  gravest  necessity  could  justify  such  an 

appeal  to  the  public,  and  to  the  Deliberative  Body, 

^  might  involve  such  a  result     Nevertheless,  it 

^^  believed,  that  the  emergency  has  arisen,  which 

'^^es  the  duty  of  every  man,  positive  and  dis- 

*^<* ;  and  that  that  duty  is,  for  every  man  to  do 

^  Utmost,  caute  qui  caute^  to  hinder  the  Minister 

*^itt  endowing, — ^to  deter  the  Deliberative  Bodies 

^^ixi  co-operating  with  him  in  his  determination 

^  endow,  the  College  of  Maynooth  in  Ireland 

^^tlx  a  fresh  endowment    The  following  pages 


axe  committed  to  type,  in  order  to  promote  a 
right  view  of  the  Bubject,  in  the  handling  of 
which  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  deal  of 
mystification, — treasons  made  effective  only  by  a 
bold  assertion  of  purpose ;  and,  on  the  other,  a 
timid  vrithholding  of  the  only  argimient  that  can 
overpower  and  overwhelm  the  assumed  effirontery 
of  the  Ministerial  supporters  of  the  measure.    In 
discussing  the  subject,  no  hostility  to  the  Premier 
or  his  supporters  is  intended.    The  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  peculiar  to  the  common  observer ; 
doubtless,  perplexing ;  most  perplexing.   To  those 
who  look  deeper,  there  is  a  shade  of  awfulness 
in  them.     To  all,  it  is  verily  believed,  they  are 
perilous.     ^^  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  know- 
ledge shall  be  increased,"  we  are  told.     "  Many 
shall  be  purified  and  made  white  and  tried ;  but 
the  wicked  shall  do  wickedly,  and  none  of  the 
wicked  shall  understand ;  but  the  wise  shall  un- 
derstand."   I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that 
all  who  vote  for  this  measure,  know  the  extent  of 
the  wickedness- of  their  act.     But,  as  I  believe 
they  wfW  act  wickedly,  if,  after  being  shown  by  a 
wiser  and  better  than  I  am,  what  they  are  doing, 
they  shall  persist  in  their  vote,  and  will  involve 
us  with  themselves  in  the  consequences  of  their 
act,  I  venture  to  put  before  them  my  view  of  the 
case  and  of  their  case. 

This  People  is  called  upon,  by  their  representa- 
tives, to  pay  so  much  money  a  year,  to  pay  so 
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many  men  to  teach  lies  to  so  many  young  citizens, 
that  they,  after  a  certain  number  of  years  leam*- 
iog  how  they  are  best  to  effect  this,  may  go  forth, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  people  of 
England,  and  teach  Lies  to  eight  millions  of  our 
brethren. 

Now,  that  is  just  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
matter.  If  you  talk  till  doomsday,  you  will  make 
no  more  of  it  as  to  the  fact;  nor  can  the  wit  or 
sophistry  of  Man,  or  the  ingenuity  or  malice  of 
The  Devil,  even  if  it  were  his  policy  to  do  so— 
whicVM  is  not,  (Rev.  xiL  10.) — ^make  less  of  it. 

And  is  this  what  this  religious  nation  is  come 
to  1  Have  we  been  emancipated  from  the  tuition 
of  the  Jesuit,  but  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  our 
Protestant  Faith,  to  enable  us  to  exceed  him  in 
the  profligate  daring  of  asserting  that  it  is  rightj 
'^  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  V*  In  truth,  these 
silly  men,  then,  have,  in  vain,  been  at  great  pains 
to  doak  the  word  of  God  from  the  eyes  of 
men ;  for  they  were  afraid  that  St.  Paul's  words 
would,  when  read  by  the  baptized,  be  the  explo- 
sion of  their  system  of  Fraud  and  Lying.  Poor 
calculators!  We  also  have  learned  to  read  and  not 
to  heed; — ^to  read,  and  to  despise  God's  Instruc- 
tions ; — to  read,  and  to  dare  Him,  Whose  servant 
has  said  on  this  subject,  and  in  these  words, 
"  whose  damnation  is  just "  (Rom.  iii.  8.) ; — ^'  to 
do  evil  that  good  may  come ;" — to  incur  boldly, 
wantonly,  boastfrdly,  the  damnation  of  God: — 
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to  teach  lies  that  truth  may  abound ; — ^to  sacrifice, 
in  short,  to  The  Spirit  of  lies — ^which  is.  The 
Devil  (St  John  viiL  44.) ;  and  to  use  hun,  to  do 
the  work  of  God,  to  help  us  to  make  Peace  upon 
Earth !  to  promote  "  Gcood  will  amongst  men !" 

" '  Lies,'  do  you  say  1  What '  Lies  ? '  Who  are 
you,  to  accuse  so  many  millions  of  your  fellow 
creatures,  with  believing  and  teaching  lies  ?" 

Hey  day  1  what  insolence  is  this  1  You,  members 
of  the  Legislature,  some  of  You,  Graduates  of  a 
University,  where  you  have  sworn — sworn  ! — ^that 
you  believed  the  system  of  Rome  to  be  a  compound 
of  ^^fond  inventions,"  ^^blasphemous  lies  and 
dangerous  deceits,"  doj^im  now  turn  round,  dare  to 
twm  rounds  upon  those  of  whose  feelings  and 
knowledge  you  were,  for  years,  the  professedly 
sympathising  advocates,  and  ask  us  thus  indig- 
nantly, "Who  are  you  who  thus  speak?"  Oh! 
the  consummate  impudence  of  Might  against 
Bight ! 

But  since  we  are  put  upon  proof  in  this  matter. 
You,  Conservative  Gentlemen^  sent  to  Parliament 
by  your  Constituents,  who  thought  that  you 
did  believe  there  were  '^blasphemous  lies  and 
dangerous  deceits"  in  the  Bomish  system,  as  tk^ 
KNEW  there  were, — You,  must  understand  now, 
that,  which  it  is  a  pity  You  did  not  understand 
before ;  viz,,  that  the  Creed,  for  the  teaching  of 
which  to  eight  millions  of  citizens,  you  are  going  to 
provide,  contains,  besides  the  Nicene  Creed,  twelve 
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additional  ArtideS)  added^(yo\x  will  observe  by  the 
way,  in  the  year  1664,)  to  the  old  fisuth;  which  old 
feith,  we,  your  constituents  hold,  and  which  bears 
the  date  of  325.  Now,  as  a  good  Bishop  of  Rome, 
St  Ccslestine,  said,  in  431,.  that  ^  the  Catholic 
Chnrch  suffered  £rom  every  novelty;"  and,  as 
another,  St  Agatho,  in  682,  declared,  that  the 
then  existing  Definition  of  the  Faith  was  incapable 
of  amendment,  either  by  adding  to  or  subtracting 
firom  it,  You  will  not  be  surprised  when  You  are 
told  that  the  twelve  additions  to  the  Creed  above 
named,  have  fully  justified  the  assertions  of  these 
good  bishops ;  that,  in  short,  the  twelve  novelties 
embody  not  only  as  many  fidse  doctrines,  which 
are  lies,  but,  involve  all  the  miserable  conse- 
quences that  subtie  disputants  can  make  and 
prove  to  be  the  due  corollary  to  each  proposition; 
each  corollary  itself  a  component  postulate  of  five 
hundred  others,  sequents  or  consequents ;  all  as 
fialse  as  the  premises  from  which  they  are  made 
to  spring.  And  it  is  for  the  teaching  of  these, 
all  these  to  the  people,  that  you  are  going  to  pro- 
vide !  And  is  it  possible  that  we  seek  to  secure 
the  peace  of  tbe  Country  by  such  meaos  1  Is  this 
oor  refoget  Then  is  our  refuge  a  "  Refuge  of 
lies,*'  and  we  must  see  to  it. 

But,  to  say  notiiing  of  the  dogmas  of  eleven 
of  these  Articles,  and  out  of  which  may  be  token 
abundant  justification  of  the  language  of  the  31st 
and  32d  Articles  of   the  Church  of  England, 
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already  quoted,  touching  "fond  invention^/' 
"  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous  deceits,"  I 
call  your  attention  to  one,  the  23rd,  of  which 
"  the  £%ble"  is  manifest,  and  the  *^  deceit,  dan* 
gerous"  indeed ;  politically  "  dangerous/'  I  waire 
consideration  of  all  the  other  Articles,  and  the 
points  in  them,  no  less  for  brevity's  sake  than 
because  they  go  to  matters  of  Conscience  in  the 
Romanist,  with  which  here  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
not  now  writing  for  them  but  for  You :  and  I  con- 
fine myself  to  this  article,  because,  not  even  a 
Romanist  can  deny,  that  (me  of  its  assertions  is  a 
"  lie" ; — ^because,  also,  the  most  zealous  partisan 
of  this  measure,  now  before  the  public,  will  not 
otherwise  affirm,  than  that  the  other  is,  a  "  dan- 
gerous deceit." 

The  first  ten  Articles  of  this  new  Creed,  after 
disposing  of  the  points  of 

1,  Papal  Tradition,  and  the  Constitutions  of 
the  Roman  Church,  Art.  xiii. ; — 2,  Papal  Inter* 
pretation  of  Holy  Writ,  Art.  xiv. ; — 3,  The 
asserted  doctrine  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  Art* 
XV. ; — 4,  the  absolute  Authority  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  concerning  Original  Sin  and  Justificai- 
tion.  Art.  xvi.; — 6,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass, 
and  Transubstantiation,  Art.  xvii. ; — 6,  the  fitness 
of  intermitting  the  use  of  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Art.  xviii. ; — 7,  the  Value  of  Purgatory, 
[and  the  efficacy  of  money  here  to  free  souls 
firom  torture  there,]  Art.  xix. ; — 8,  Relics  of  the 
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l)eafl  Art.  xx. ; — 9,  the  sanctity  of  Images  of 
t  he  Dead,  Art  xxi. ; — and,  10,  the  excellence  and 
power  of  Indulgences,  Art.  xxii.; — ^bring  us  to 
the  Twenty-third  Article,  which  informs  us  that, 
**'  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman 
Church,  is  The  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all 
Chturches." 

We  need  go  no  further.     This  line  contains 

more  than  enough  for  our  purpose:  viz.  these 

numifestlAeRj — ^Rome,  TheMother  of  all  Churches, 

— Rome,  The  Mistress  of  all  Churches.   The  first 

statement  is  simply  *^  a  Ue" ;  absurd  in  itself,  and 

contemptible,  but  for  the  corollary  which  cun- 

3iing  has  contrived  to  hang  on  to  it — ^viz.,  that 

Rome  is,  as  the  Mother,  the  Mistress  also,  of  all 

<]lhurche8.    A  statement  that  is  mischievous  in 

the  highest  degree.     And  this  is  the  lie,  one  of 

the  lies,  that  we  are  preparing  to  teach  to  our 

population. 

But  I  don't  desire  so  much  to  speak  of  the 
mischief  of  such  a  lie.  It  is  *^  Lying "  in  the 
abstract,  that  is  such  an  abomination — ^the  teach- 
ing  of  the  lie.  I,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  merely  asking.  What  right  we  have, 
to  endow  a  college  with  any  money,  with  any 
thing,  TO  teach  a  lie  %  this  lie  for  instance— viz., 
that  ^  Rome  is  the  mother  of  all  Churches"  % 
^  Jerusalem,  which  is  above,  is  the  mother  of  us 
all,"  (Gral.  iv.  26),  says  St.  PauL  But  who  cares 
now  finr  what  St  Paul  says  %    He  says  of  those 
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lirho  ^^  do  evil  that  good  may  come,"  that  their 
*^  damnation  is  just"  (Rom.  iii.  8).  But  who  cares 
£br  St.  Paul  or  "  damnation  "  either,  now  ?  Con- 
servatives and  Churchmen,  Representatives  of 
Churchmen,  say  they  don't: — ^that  is,  they  say 
by  their  deeds,  which  are  more  speaking  than 
words,  that  they  don't  care  for  ^^  damnation." 
Do  those  whom  they  represent^  or  mmepresent, 
say  sot  That  remains  to  be  seen:  for,  as  the  act  of 
our  Representatives  involves  us  all,  in  itself  and 
in  its  consequences,  unless  we  resist  it,  it  is  right 
^t  we  should  }}e  consulted  in  so  grave  a  matter; 
and  that  we,  either  by  address  to  the  Que^^n^  peti^- 
tion  for  a  new  election,  or,  by  some  other  means^ 
be  heard.  Are  then  Englishmen,  JE(nglisk  Chn^'^ 
tians^  willing  to  be  represented  by  men,  who  make 
it  a  boast  of  braving  the  ^'  damnation"  of  Gk>d,  by 
avowing  and  acting  upon  the  Principle,— ^It 
is  right  "  to  do  evil  that  good  may  coine  1 "  Grod 
forbid  t]|iat  they  should.  I  am  sure  they  won't 
feel  indiff(^ent  in  this  matter,  however  the 
heedless  sycophants  of  the  ruler  choo9e  to  feeil,.—^ 
however  they  may  choose  to  act  on  the  occasion ; 
and  they  will  surely,  should  the  House  of  Lords 
throw  them  over,  which  God  forbid  I  contrive  some 
means,  as  above,  either  successi^y  to  resist  the 
measure,  or,  to  absolve  themselves,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  the  guilt  it  involves.  For,  though  the 
Conservative  Representatives  in  the  Maynooth 
nu^ority  may  tl^nk,  at  the  bidding  of  their  Chiefs 
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tiat "  Borne  is  the  mother  of  all  Churches," — for 
they  must  think  this,  for  the  occasion  at  least,  or, 
be  self-convicted  of  lie-teaching  to  the  People,~- 
their  constituents  will  believe  with  St  Paul 
that  ^'  Jerasalem  which  is  above  is  ;"  and  that, 
therefore,  the  statement  of  this  Creed,  that 
^^  Bome  is  the  mistress  of  all  Churches"  is  a 
lie ;  and  they  know,  and  will  see  that  it  is  a  Ue, 
which  we  are  going  to  teach  men  to  teach  to 
eight  millinnfl  cf£  OUT  citixeus. 

Does  anybody  say— What  signifies  if  tfie  poor 
people  think  sol     That  is  another    question. 
Have  we  a  rights  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  to  teach  a 
lie  to  the  people,  knowing  it  to  be  so  ?    Let  this 
question  be  distinctly  answered  by  every  man. 
Have  we  a  right  to  teacha  lie  to  the  people! 
It  is  expedient  to  do  so,  we  are  told. 
Why? 

Because  the  people  are  to  be  pacified  by  being 
tsogfat  their  &vourite  lie, — ^their  fiivourite  lies. 
And  so,  because  the  *' people  love  to  have  it  so, 
and  wiU  not  consider,"  we  are  to  encourage 
them  in  ^  their  folly," — ^in  their  sin  against  Groj>, 
And  we  are,  so,  to  make  £dends  with  a  lie !  that 
is,  with  **The  Father  of  lies;"  that  i»— The  Devil. 
And  this,  because  we  have  not  the  courage  to  do 
right  and  to  rely  upon  God,  whom  we  have  come 
to  think  can't  ^^  restrain  the  madness  of  the 
people :"— that  is,  we  do  homage  to  Satan,  and 
nfiise  to  tvust  and  serve  Qod.    We  will  not 
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commit  our  case  to  God's  keeping,  but  com- 
mend ourselves  to  Satan's  fevour,  and  make  for 
ourselves  and  people  "  a  refuge  of  lies."  In 
short,  iox  Expediency's  sake,  we  sell  our  souls 
to  The  Devil  I  This  then,  is  the  bare  issue  of 
providing  a  lie  for  the  people,  and  of  making  pro- 
vision efficient^  to  teach  it     Shall  it  be  done  ? 

But  turn  we  now  to  the  polity  of  so  doing. 
This  He-direct  has  the  lie-coroUary,  that,  Home  is 
the  Mistress  of  all  Churches,  attached  to  it  To 
the  full  reception  of  these  lies-conjunct,  with  aU 
their  deep  and  wide-^spread  consequences^  every 
member  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  every 
Schismatic  in  this  Country  who  partisans  with 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  he  goes  to  the  Con* 
fessional,  is  bound ;  and  he  may  be  called  upon, 
at  all  times,  *^  to  promise  and  swear  true  obe- 
dience to  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  the  successor  of 
St  Peter, — [another  sordid  lie] — Prince  of  the 
Apostles, — [a  grotesque  and  blasph^nous  absur- 
dity]— and  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Earth." 
And  how  do  we  know  that  every  one  who  goes 
to  the  Confessional,  there  swears,  or  is  obliged  to 
swear,  all^iance  to  the  Bishop  of  Bome,  if  he  be 
tested  on  this  point?  Because  of  the  rider  to  the 
Creed;  which  rider  is  the  Bishop  of  Bome's 
means  of  making  the  rest  of  the  Creed  effica- 
cious for  his  puipose ;  it  being  the  test  of  the 
Priesthood  when  they  are  ordained,  as  abroad,  or, 
supposed  to  be  ordained,  as  by  suppositious  Pre- 
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lates,  amongst  oorselyes,  to  Holy  Functions.  The 
i^ords  are  these : — "  This  true  Catholic  Faith,  out 
of  which  none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now  freely 
confess  and  truly  hold,  I,  N.  or  M.,  promise,  vow, 
and  swear,  most  constantly  to  hold  and  profess 
the  same,  and,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  procure, 
2y  virtue  of  my  office^  that  all  under  me,  shall  hold, 
teach  and  preach  the  same,  whole  and  inviolate, 
with  Grod's  assistance,  until  my  life's  end.  Amen/' 
Here  then  we  find  that,  every  one  of  the  men, 
for  whom  we  are  about  to  provide  Education  at 
Maynooth,  whose  religious  tuition,  either  [now  or 
at  any  time,  is  not  to  be  interfered  with,  is  to  be 
bounds  on  oath,  at  his  suppositious  Ordination,  to 
procure,  as  much  as  in  him  shall  lie,  that,  by  vir-^ 
tue  of  his  office,  all  under  him  shall  hold  the  same 
whole  and  inviolate.     Hold  what?    This,  inter 
alia  ;  that  ^^  Rome  is,"  and  ought  to  be,  "  the 
Mistress  of  all  Churches."   Pretty  Traitors,  Ye  I 
who  dare,  with  the  fuU  cognizance  of  such  things, 
and, — with  the  cognizance  of  the  boast  of  Rome 
that  she  never  changes,  never  was  wrong,  never 
can  be,  and  with  the  present  proof  of  her  inflexibi- 
lity of  purpose  before  you, — are  going  to,  are  most 
willing  to,  hand  us  over.  Church  and  State,  to  the 
contingencies  involved  in  the  dedication  of  some 
200  men  yearly,  to  the  sole  purpose  of  inculcating, 
in  the  minds  of  Eight  Millions  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent, moat  excitable  popidation  in  the  known 
world,  the  alleged  &ct,  as  a  truth  taught  bjf  our^ 
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selves,  that  Rome  is  the  Mistress  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  we  ought  to  he,  as  they  are, 
her  vassals.  Let  rebellion  break  out,  ye  ruthless, 
reckless  Traitors  I  Traditors  of  the  church  which 
gave  you  being  and  standing  but  to  ^&sgraoe 
and  betray  her  I  let  rebellion  break  out,  and  see 
what  will  be  the  result  of  this  doctrine.  Let 
agitation  be  fostered  as  heretofore,  and,  nnde^ 
fended  by  the  arms  of  England  and  Englishmen, 
the  Church  and  witness  for  God  in  Ireland  is 
gone!  But,  rebellion,  treason,  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Empire,  God  knows,  Uttle  I  care 
for  them  all  in  comparison  with  the  bare  &ct  that 
100  English  Churchmeix  should  hare  been  brought 
to  admit  that  it  is  just,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  teach 
lies  to  men.  Oh !  how  is  the  beauty  of  Jsttuel 
sullied  in  our  high  places !  How  hiaye  the  lofty 
degraded  themselves!  Tell  it  not  in  Oath — 
publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  AskaUm  ;  lest  the 
Beathen  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters  of  the  [^  }etV- 
cumcised  triumph  f  But,  God  help  us !  It  seems 
to  be,  almost,  a  part  of  the  same  system  as  already 
acted  upon :  and,  when  we  have  raised  the  crud- 
fiers  of  Christ  our  Lord,  to  the  high  places  of  our 
Christian  Land,  what  wonder  that  His  disciples 
should  show  the  circumcised  that  they  are  unfit 
to  legislate  over  them :  for,  when  Christian  L^is- 
lators  rule  by  Lytno,  surely  they  ask  theii*  Master 
and  Maker,  whom  they  personally  degrade,  and 
whose  Gospel  of  Truth  they  disgrace  and  malign, 
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to  take  the  rod  of  power  out  of  their  hands,  and 
to  give  it  to  the  men,  His  Enemies,  who,  from 
hatred  to  Him,  await  but  the  opportunity  to 
scourge  those  who  have  the  wickedness,  unre- 
pentant, as  well  aj3  weakness,  to  call  themselves. 
His. 

But,  Gkxl  forbid.  Brethren,  that  this  should  be. 
Bather  retrace  Tour  steps,  and  confess,  as  indeed, 
what  must,  I  would  &in  hope,  be,  the  fact;  that. 
You  did  not  know  what  you  were  doing ;  that,  You 
neither  knew  the  Papal  creed,  nor  the  conse- 
quences of  voting  for  its  being  taught  to  the 
People.  If  there  be  any  real  practical  belief  of 
God,  in  Truth,  and  in  Divine  Revelation,  left  in 
You, — if  "the  god  of  this  world"  hatii  not  so 
wholly  ^^ blinded"  Ybu,  as  to  cause  You  to  close 
your  eyes  to  all  evidence  of  reality  and  &ct,  I  will 
shew  You  not  for  what,  but  for  whom  You  have 
been  voting;  and  what  must  be  the  consequence 
to  Yourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  unless, 
repenting  of  your  act,  and  with  penitence  and 
humble  supplication  for  forgiveness,  You  retrace 
as  much,  as  You  may  the  steps  You  have  taken, 
and  endeavour  to  neutralize  your  former  vote,  by 
opposing,  when  and  how  You  may,  this  &tal,  this 
infidel,  as.  well  as  senseless,  measure.  In  the 
meantime,  I  leave  You  to  consider  of  these  words, 
following,  and  of  Him  who  spake  them,  and 
heartily  pray  that  it  may  please  Ood  to  make 
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them  the  instrument  to  bring  You  to  a  sense  of 
your  danger : — 

"  Wherefore  hear  The  word  of  the  Lord,  Ye 
scornful  men,  that  rule  this  People  which  is  in 
Jerusalem.     Because  Ye  have  said,  'We  have 
made  a  covenant  with  Death,  and  with  Hell  are 
we  at  agreement,  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us ;  for 
We  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  false- 
hood have  We  hid  ourselves;'  therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord, — ^  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation 
a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer  stone,  a 
sure  foundation  stone:  He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste.    Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the 
line,  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet ;  and  the 
hail  shall  sweep  away  the  Brcfiige  of  Lies,  and  the 
waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding  place.     And 
your  covenant  with  Death  shall  be  annulled,  and 
your  agreement  with  Hell  shall  not  stand ;  when 
the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through,  then 
shall  Ye  be  trodden  down  by  it." 

Look  You,  therefore.  Brethren,  to  this,  in 
Time,  that  You  have  it  not  to  answer  for  in 
Eternity. — ^Isaiah  xxviii.  16,  17,  18. 


APPENDIX. 


lir  page  14  it  is  asBerted,  that  the  declaration,  that,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  '^  a  sordid 
lie."  This  may  displease  many  and  surprise  more.  That 
it  is  ^  a  lie,"  and  a  sordid  one,  is  true  notwithstanding. 

Cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  was  at  great  pains  to  prove 
tbat  St  Peter  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  asserts  first  of  all  that 
be  was  of  Rome,  because,  in  S}p,  c.  5,  v.  13,  he  writes,  **  the 
Church  that  is  at  Babylon  saluteth  you ;"  and,  by  Babylon, 
he  affirms,  that  St  Peter  must  have  meant  Rome,  since,  in 
the  Apocalypse,  Rome  is  typified  under    the  name  of 
Babjlon.    Rather  an  awkward  proof  of  a  supposed  fact,  to 
prove  it  by  the  identity  of  "  the  eternal  city*'  on  its  seven 
Ulb,  with  that  *^  great  city,  Babylon,  the  great,  the  mother 
of  harlots,  kc"  and  which  is,  we  are  told,  seated  also  on 
ae?en  hills.    Supposing  that  the  Cardinal  is  at  least  as  good 
aothority  on  the  subject  as  the  late  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  or 
fcxme  who  undertake  to  instruct  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject,  it  may  suffice  to  leave  the  duration  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal,  as  we  know  that 
Babylon,  wherever  it  is,  is  to  come  down  with  a  mighty 
overthrow;   which,  therefore,  it  is  probable,  Bellarmine 
thought  Rome  might  at  some  time  do,  notwithstanding  all 
he  wrote  about  her  being  '*  The  Rock,"  and  all  that 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Cardinal's  proof  of  St 
Peter's  being  at  Rome  is  no  proof.  The  apostle  wrote,  as 
he  said  he  did,  from  Babylon.  Besides,  how  was  he  to  know, 
when  he  wrote,  that  The  Spirit  would  instruct  St  John,  years 
afier,  to  call  Rome  by  the  figurative  name  of  <'  Babylon?" 
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Ami  this  i55  the  p7*oofihtit  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome !  Had  he 
had  any  good  proof,  wouhl  ho  have  relied  upon  sueh  a 
broken  reed  as  this  ?  Beside  which,  it  b  proved  in  many 
ways,  that  St.  Peter  never  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  proved 
in  none  that  he  was.  Yet  upon  this  assumed  fact,  but  real 
fiction,  the  whole  system  of  Papal  Pretension  is  based ! 

Verily  the  Vision  is  real ;  but,  base  it  has  none,  other  than 
but  a  LIE. 
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ENGLAND'S    NEW   ALLY. 


WHO  ? 


**  The  mother  and  mistrest  of  all  churches ;  and  I  do  promise  and  swear 
true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  successor  of  St  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth." 

Art.  XXIII.  Creed  op  P.  Pius  IV. 

Crowned,  consecrated,  and  inaugurated  in  these  words: — 

"  Receive  this  tiara,  adorned  with  three  crowns,  that  you  may  know  your- 
lelf  to  be  the  Father  of  Kings  and  Princes,  Governor  of  the  World,  and 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth." 


WHO   RUNS   MAY  READ. 


JOHN   OLLIVIER,   PALL    MALL. 
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REVISE   THE   LITURGY. 


That  disunion  and  discord  exist  in  the  Church  of 
England,  has  been  for  some  years  so  apparent,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  adduce  proofe  of  the  fact. 

The  consequently  diminished  power  of  the  Church  to 
fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  she  was  instituted,  has  been 
the  more  severely  felt,  because  at  no  previous  time  has 
she  been  so  practically  useful  or  so  attentive  to  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duties,  as  at  the  period  when  these  diflTer- 
ences  first  arose.  Whilst  all,  therefore,  regret  the  exist- 
ing disunion,  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  surprise  that 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  have  not  taken  some 
effective  steps  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  de* 
trimental  to  the  diffusion  of  true  religion.  Why  do  not 
the  bishops  interfere  ?  This  question  is  in  every  body's 
mouth.  It  is  to  answer  this  question,  and  to  suggest  a 
remedy,  that  these  few  pages  are  written.  Why  do  not 
the  bishops  interfere  ? 

For  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  all  reasons,  because 
they  cannot  of  themselves  interfere  effectually.  But  it 
will  be  said  by  many,  here  is  an  active  party  in  the 
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Church  diffusing  Roman  Catholic  doctrines ;  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  authorities  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
England  have  no  power  to  stop  the  promulgation  of 
such  tenets  by  professing  members  of  that  Church. 

It  is  very  possible,  because  taking  our  Liturgy  into 
consideration,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Tractarian 
creed  is  more  in  accordance  with  its  offices  than  that  of 
the  Evangelical  or  High  Church  clergy.  This  idea  may 
appear  new  to  many  members  of  the  establishment  who 
have  not  hitherto  fully  considered  the  subject  And  it 
would  most  probably  not  yet  have  been  forced  upon  the 
public  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment. As  there  may  be  many  who  doubt  the  truth  of 
what  I  state,  let  us  consider  and  see  what  are  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  our  Liturgy.  In  the  first  place,  it 
contains  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  regeneration  of 
infants  in  baptism ;  for  in  her  catechism  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  by  baptism  the  child  *^  is  made  a  member  of 
Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."  And  in  the  baptismal  service  there  is  this 
expression :  **  I  certify  to  you  that  in  this  case  all  is  well 
done,  and  according  unto  due  order,  concerning  the 
baptizing  of  this  child,  who  being  bom  in  original  sin, 
and  in  the  wrath  of  God,  is  now  by  the  laver  of  rege- 
neration in  baptism,  received  into  the  number  of  the 
children  of  God  and  heirs  of  everlasting  life.*^  Again, 
**  We  yield  Thee  most  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful 
Father,  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  regenerate  this 
infant  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit*  Now  this  is  manifestly 
unscriptural  and  delusive ;  I  am  aware  that  much  argu- 
ment has  been  used  in  mitigation  of  these  expressions ; 
but  to  me  one  fact  is  more  conclusive  as  to  their  in- 
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tended  meaning,  than  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
adduced.  The  fact  is  this ;  that  if  a  child  just  lives  to 
be  baptized  and  then  dies,  the  burial  service  is  read  over 
its  remains,  which  service  declares,  <^  That  it  has  pleased 
Almighty  God  of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto  himself 
the  soul  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed."  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  child,  owing  to  the  accidental 
absence  of  the  minister,  dies  before  the  rite  of  baptism 
is  performed,  the  Church  forbids  this  service  being  read 
over  its  remains;  thereby  distinctly  implying,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  baptism,  ^<  Almighty  God 
has"  nai  ^*  taken  to  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother 
here  departed;**  thus  making  the  salvation  of  a  soul 
depend  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  minister. 
Thereby  making  God  manifestly  unjust,  which  is  plainly 
most  unscriptural.  Moreover,  St.  Paul  says,  (1  Cor. 
L  14,)  <^  I  thank  God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you  but 
Crispus  and  Gains.'*  Now  St.  Paul  would  never  have 
made  use  of  this  expression  had  he  believed  that  by 
baptism  alone  **  they  were  received  into  the  number  of 
the  children  of  God  and  heirs  of  everlasting  life.'* 

Having  just  alluded  to  the  burial  service,  let  us  now 
take  that  portion  of  the  Liturgy  into  consideration. 
This  service  is  to  be  read  over  all  who  are  baptized,  and 
it  boldly  declares  that  all  over  whose  remains  it  is  read 
are  received  into  heaven,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
previous  life  and  character.  For  in  that  service  we  find 
the  words,  ^  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  of  his  mercy  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our 
dear  brother  here  departed,  we  commit  his  body  to  the 
ground  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to 
eternal  life."     It  has  been    argued  in  defence  of  this 
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service  that  the  words,  **  certain  hope  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  eternal  life,"  refer  to  the  resurrection  generally, 
and  not  to  the  ^^  resurrection  to  eternal  life"  of  the 
person  whose  body  is  committed  to  the  ground.  But 
this  is  paltry  reasoning,  because  if  *^  God  has  in  his 
great  mercy  taken  his  soul  to  himself,^  surely  his  body 
will  obtain  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  Again  we  find 
the  following  expression, — *'  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks 
that  it  hath  pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  our  brother 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.  We  humbly 
beseech  thee,  oh  Father,  to  raise  us  from  a  death  of 
sin,  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  that  when  we  shall  depart 
this  life  we  may  rest  in  him,  as  our  hope  is  this  our 
brother  doth/'  Now  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
of  a  man's  death,  whether  he  has  died  in  a  duel,  or  a 
brothel,  or  a  drunken  fit,  by  the  68th  canon  the  clergy- 
man is  obliged,  under  the  pain  of  suspension,  to  read 
the  Burial  Service  over  his  body,  and  the  Church  re- 
quires him  to  say,  that  ^*  Almighty  God  of  his  great 
mercy  hath  taken  to  himself  the  soul  of  this  our  bro- 
ther"— and  *^  to  give  him  hearty  thanks  that  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  deliver  him  out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
sinful  world.'*  And  she  does  not  even  except  those  of 
whom  she  says,  *<  Without  doubt  they  shall  perish  ever- 
lastingly" who  do  not  *'  wholly*'  believe  the  Athanasian 
Creed. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  neither  consistent  nor  scrip* 
tural,  for  ^<  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;"  (Ezek. 
xviii.  4;)  and  St.  Paul  says,  <*  Know  ye  not  that  the 
unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'' 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9.) 

Lee  us  now  turn  to  the  form  for  ordaining  priests : 


here  it  is  plainly  and  openly  declared  that  the  bishop 

(himself  of  course  possessing  it)  confers  the  Holy  Ghost 

upon  the  ordained   minister ;  for  we  there  find  these 

words,  ^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for   the   office  and 

work  of  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  God,  now  committed 

UDto  thee  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands/^     And  this  is 

not  said  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  as  was  the  manner  of  the 

apostles,  **  who  whei^  they  were  come  down  prayed  for 

them,  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."     (For 

u  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them,  only  they  were 

baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.)     **  Then  laid 

they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy 

Ghogt.**  (Acts  viii.  15.) 

On  this  I  will  make  no  remark. 

In  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  bishop^s  address  to 

the  priest  we  find   the  following  words,  *^  Whose  sins 

thou  dost  forgive  they  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou 

dost  retain  they  are  retained.     If  this  be  indeed  true, 

then  is  our  salvation  in  jeopardy,  subject  to  the  whim 

and  caprice  of  erring  man.     Surely  this  doctrine  is  not 

scriptural,  for  "  who  can  forgive  sins  but   God  only." 

(Mark   ii.    7.)     Further,  if  the   Church   assumes   this 

power  because  our  Saviour  committed  it  to  the  apostles, 

to  be  consistent  she  ought  also  to  assume  *^  authority 

o?er  all  devils,  and  to  cure  all  diseases,^*  which  power 

was  also  equally  given  to  the  apostles  by  our  Saviour. 

(Luke   ix.    1.)      Gerson,  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of 

the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  thus 

■peaks  on  the  subject: — 

^  What  folly  to  allow  that  a  poor  mortal,  a  child  of 
perditioni  a  miser,  a  liar,  a  fornicator,  a  wicked  profli- 
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gate,  should  assert  that  what  he  binds  on  earth  is  bound 
in  Heaven  .*• 

Let  us  now  proceed  tx)  the  order  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,  in  which  this  power  of  the  priest  to  forgive  sins 
is  asserted  in  a  still  more  unscriptural  and  objectionable 
manner,  for  it  is  apparently  joined  with  auricular  con- 
fession. One  of  the  rubrical  directions  in  that  service  is 
as  follows :  *^  Here  shall  the  sick  person  be  moved  to 
make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins,  (if  he  feel  his  con- 
science troubled  with  any  weighty  matter) ;  after  which 
confession,  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly 
and  heartily  desire  it)  after  this  sort.**  "Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to  ab- 
solve all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  Him, 
of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences,  and  by  his 
authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy 
sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,"  &c.  This  absolution 
proves  that  the  words  used  by  the  bishop  in  his  address 
to  the  priest,  "  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are 
forgiven,  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained,"* are  to  be  understood  in  their  full  sense.  This 
is  evidently  unscriptural :  *^  For  there  is  one  God,  and 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.".    (1  Tim.  ii.  5.) 

I  will  now  shortly  recapitulate  the  doctrine  set  forth 
in  the  different  services  of  our  Liturgy.  In  the  first 
place  comes  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  regeneration  con- 
tained in  the  catechism  and  baptismal  service,  and  con- 
firmed in  that  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Next  comes 
the  declaration  that  the  priests  and  bishops  are  the  de- 
positories of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  immediately  after,  it 
is  asserted,  that  they  have  the  power  of  both  forgiving 
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and  retaining  sins.  Lastly,  in  the  order  for  visiting  the 
sick  is  contained  the  principle  of  confession  and  absolu- 
tion. Which,  then,  of  the  three,  the  Tractarian,  the 
High  Churchman,  or  the  evangelical  minister,  appears 
most  iu  conformity  with  the  Liturgy  ?  The  Tractarian 
accepts  all  these  doctrines ;  the  High  Churchman  none 
of  them,  except  perhaps  a  small  and  undefinable  frac* 
tional  part  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  the  evangelical 
minister  rejects  them  all.  Surely,  then,  as  far  as  the 
Liturgy  is  concerned,  the  Tractarian  is  the  most  correct 
in  his  creed.  I  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the 
other  two  parties  in  the  Church,  rejecting  as  they  do 
the  doctrines  to  which  I  have  alluded,  must  feel  them- 
selves placed  in  a  most  painful  position,  in  being  obliged 
to  make  use  of  forms  to  which  they  object ;  and  would, 
therefore,  rejoice  to  see  the  Liturgy  revised  and  brought 
more  into  accordance  with  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  it  appears  that  as  long  as  the  Liturgy  is  suffered 
to  remain  as  it  is  the  Tractarian  has  an  ostensible  war- 
rant for  the  doctrines  which  he  holds,  opposed,  though 
they  be,  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  does,  there- 
fore, appear  to  me  that  nothing  short  of  a  scriptural 
revision  of  our  Liturgy,  and  the  bringing  of  the  Canons 
and  Rubric  into  accordance  with  that  revision,  can  ever 
effectually  put  an  end  to  the  existing  disunion  in  the 
Church.  Should  the  authorities  of  the  Church  object  to 
such  a  revision,  it  is  evidently  the  duty  of  her  lay  mem- 
bers to  use  all  possible  means  to  attain  this  object. 
The  Church  was  first  instituted  for  their  advantage,  that 
vital  religion  might  be  diffused  amongst  them,  and  that 
all  might  be  led  into  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ 
But  80  long  as  these  differences  have  existed,  those  ener- 
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gies  which  should  have  been  given  to  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  people  have  rather  been  applied  to  discus- 
sions upon  the  Offertory  and  the  Surplice,  and  the 
progress  of  real  religion  has  been  checked.  Should  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Liturgy  be  successfully  opposed, 
and  the  present  differences  temporarily  healed,  I  foresee 
clearly  that  before  many  years  are  over  Tractarian  doc- 
trines will  again  be  forced  forward  with  greater  zeal  and 
with  strength  increased  by  their  present  triumph  (for  in 
this  case  they  would,  in  fact,  have  obtained  a  triumph) ; 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  there  will  either  be  a  large 
secession  from  the  Church,  or  an  irresistible  demand  will 
arise  for  a  greater  and  more  fundamental  change  in  her 
constitution  than  would  be  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  the  Liturgy  revised,  I  entertain  no  doubt, 
but,  that  as  great  numbers  have  seceded  from  the  Church 
on  account  of  the  unscriptnral  tendency  of  her  different 
ofBces,  so,  many  would  rejoin  her  on  the  objectionable 
doctrines  being  removed.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  ob- 
jected that  there  will  be  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  I 
myself  can  see  none.  Should  the  Episcopal  Bench  not 
be  united  in  their  opinions,  as  is  suspected  by  some,  I 
can  only  see  in  that  fact  an  additional  argument  for  an 
immediate  interference  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  and  for 
a  general  movement  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy. 
Surely,  if  any  Act  of  Parliament  contained  principles  as 
opposed  to  each  other  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  to 
the  offices  to  which  I  have  alluded,  there  would  be  no 
peace  till  such  an  act  was  repealed.  How  much  more, 
then,  is  it  our  duty  to  see  that  conflicting  and  unscrip- 
tural  doctrines  do  not  enter  into  a  Liturgy,  the  correct- 
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0688  and  purity  of  which  is  of  such  vital  importance. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  different  forms, 
e?ideotIy  unscriptural  as  they  are,  when  read  by  the  pro- 
fessed serrant  of  God,  must  have  a  most  dangerous 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  more  ignorant  and  unedu- 
cated of  our  fellow -creatures.  That  there  can  be  any 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  proposed  revision,  I 
cannot  believe ;  for  although  there  will  always  be  differ- 
eneesof  opinion  on  minor  points,  (and  perhaps  it  is 
better  that  it  should  be  so,)  I  cannot  for  a  moment  allow 
myself  to  think,  that  any  body  of  christian  men  appointed 
to  revise  the  Liturgy  by  the  standard  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tores,  could  for  a  moment  allow  differences  on  minor 
points  to  interfere  with  their  endeavours  to  seek  after 
ttd  set  forth  essential  truths. 

1  am  well  aware  that  when  any  proposal  is  made  to 
alter  anything  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
there  are  numbers  ready  at  once  to  exclaim  that  such 
proposals  must  originate  with  an  enemy  of  the  Church, 
and  from  one  who  seeks  to  destroy  her.  I  beg  to  call 
tbe  attention  of  such  persons  to  the  commission  issued 
by  King  William  the  Third,  in  1689,  which  wiU  be 
found  at  length  at  the  end.  The  result  of  that  commis- 
sion was,  that  numerous  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Liturgy,  but  which,  from  untoward  circumstances,  were 
not  laid  before  the  Convocation.  These  alterations  having 
been  made  by  such  men  as  TiUotson,  Burnet,  Beveridge, 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Sharpe,  &c.  &c.,  fully  justify  those 
who  also  advocate  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  No  one 
cm  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  attachment  of  these  divines 
to  the  Church  of  England;  their  writings  sufficiently 
prove  the  &ct.     I  hope,  therefore,  this  example  having 
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been  given,  that  it  may  be  believed  that  these  few  pages 
are  written  by  no  hostile  hand;  but  that  it  is  from 
a  sincere  desire  to  see  our  Church  rendered  as  pure  as 
it  is  possible  for  a  human  institution  to  be,  that  I  heartily 
pray  that  a  similar  commission  may  be  speedily  issued.'*' 


The  Commission  issued  by  the  King  in  1689  was  in 
the  following  words : — 


mt 


Whereas,  the  particular  forms  of  divine  worship^  or  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  being  things  in 
their  own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable^  and  so  acknowledged ; 
it  18  but  reasonable  that  on  weighty  and  important  considera- 
tions, according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions, 
such  changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein,  as  to  those 
th^t  are  in  place  and  authority,  should^  from  time  to  time,  seem 
^*  tiler  necessary  or  expedient. 

"  And  whereas  the  book  of  Canons  is  fit  to  be  reviewed,  and 

''^^^le  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  Church;  and  whereas 

^^re  are  defects  and  abuses  in   the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 

jurisdictions,  and  particularly  there  is  not  sufficient  provision 

^^de  for  the  removing  of  scandalous  ministers^  and  for  the  re- 

^'^frning  of  manners,  either  in  ministers  or  people ;  and  whereas 

1^  18  most  fit  that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  prescribed, 

lOr  the  examination  of  such  persons  as  desire  to  be  admitted 

irito  holy  orders,  both  as  to  their  learning  and  manners. 

**  We,  therefore,  out  of  our  pious  and  princely  care  for  the  good 

^''der  and  edification  and  unity  of  the  Church  of  England,  com- 

''^Uted  to  our  charge  and  care,  and  for  the  reconciling,  as  much 

*s  is  possible,  of  all  differences  among  our  good  subjects,  and  to 

take  away  all  occasion  for  the  like  in  future,  have  thought  fit  to 

*^thorize  and  empower  you,  &c.    And  any  nine  of  you,  whereof 

three  to  be  bishops,  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  shall 

b«  needfiil,  and  to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the  Liturgy  and 

Canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation  of  the  Eccle- 

>^tical  Courts,  and  to  consider  of  such  other  matters  as  in  your 

j^^gment  may  most  conduce  to  the  end  above  mentioned." 
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The  names  of  the  thirty  commissioners^  of  whom  ten  were 
bishops^  are  as  follows : — Dr.  Lamplugh,  Archbishop  of  York  ; 
Dr.  Compton^  Dr.  Mew^  Dr.  Lloyd^  Dr.  Sprat,  Dr.  Smithy  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawny,  Dr.  Burnet,  Dr.  Humphreys,  and  Dr. 
Stratford,  who  were  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  St. 
Asaph,  Rochester,  Carlisle,  Exeter,  Salisbury,  Bangor,  and 
Chester.  The  others.  Dr.  Stillingtleet,  Dr.  Patrick,  Dr.  Tillot- 
son.  Dr.  Meggot,  Dr.  Sharp,  Dr.  Kidder,  Dr.  Aldridge,  Dr. 
Jane,  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Beaumont,  Dr.  Montague,  Dr.  Goodman, 
Dr.  Beveridge,  Dr.  Battely,  Dr.  Alston,  Dr.  Tennison,  Dr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Groove,  Dr.  Williams. 
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MDCOCXLT. 


MR.  ward's  principles. 


in  their  present  position,  not  seeking  violently  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  CathoUc  system  into  their  own  Church, 
careful,  however,  by  no  act  or  language  to  censure  it ; 
they  are  to  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  ultimately  es- 
tabUsh  itself  amongst  us. 

Now  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  those  who  approve 
these  doctrines,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  modification  of 
any  of  them.  I  am  writing  to  you  who,  I  am  well 
assured,  are  thoroughly  agreed  with  me  respecting  them 
all.  You  believe  this  notion  of  Subscription  to  be  an 
immoral  one,  and  you  think  that  the  University  should, 
by  all  reasonable  means  in  its  power,  prevent  the 
spread  of  it,  because  it  must  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  all  persons,  lay  or  clerical,  who  entertain  it.  You 
believe  that  the  Articles  were  drawn  up  by  honest  men, 
for  an  honest  purpose ;  and  that  the  purpose  which  they 
were  intended  to  perform  they  are  capable  of  perfonning, 
and  do  actually  perform  now;  you  wish  that  the  Uni- 
versity, which  has  given  this  body  of  Articles  as  a  guide  to 
the  thoughts  of  her  pupils  at  matriculation,  and  again  has 
required  their  assent  to  it  when  they  take  their  degrees, 
should  shew  that  she  has  not  been  for  three  centuries 
basing  her  education  upon  a  lie.  You  beUeve  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Romish  system  into  the  English 
Church  would  not  diminish  one  of  the  evils  under  which 
we  at  present  groan;  would  destroy  our  catholicity; 
would  destroy  our  nationality;  would  develope  no 
seeds  of  good  which  are  at  present  latent  in  our  soil ; 
would  introduce  seeds  of  mischief  which  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  but  a  Divine  judgment,  perhaps  taking  the 
form  of  an  infidel  revolution,  would  extirpate.  You  think, 
therefore,  that  every  Englishman  is  bound  to  pray  that 
he  may  be  enabled,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  oppose  the 
invasions  of  this  system,  even  to  the  death,  and  you 
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desire  that  the  University  should  use  all  the  strength 
which  is  given  her  to  the  same  end. 

Having  settled  our  premises,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider whether  the  course  which  the  Heads  of  Houses 
have  followed  on  this  occasion  be  one  which  is  likely  to 
defeat  Mr.  Ward's  objects,  and  to  promote  those  which 
joa  and  I  have  at  heart. 

First.  They  appointed  a  Committee  of  Doctors  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  his  book.     The  only  character  in 
which  they  could  consider  it  was  that  of  a  work  written 
by  a  member  of  the  University.   Mr.  Ward,  as  a  Clergy- 
man, as  a  Fellow  of  Balliol  college,  was  not  mthin  their 
jnrisdiction.     Consequently,  by  this  act,  they  claimed  a 
right  of  censorship  over  every  work   written  by  any 
person,  lay  or  clerical,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Uni- 
versity Register.    I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  a  power 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  cannot  be  asserted ; 
which,  in  some  other  state  of  society,  might  be  very  mis- 
chievous.     It  may  be  granted  by  Statutes;    but   the 
question  is,  whether  the  exercise  of  it  now  can  in  the 
slightest  degree  help  to  check  any  rising  evil,  or  sustain 
any  good  principle. 

The  Heads  of  Houses  cannot  suppress  a  book  upon 
which  they  pass  a  sentence ;  they  cannot  hinder  a  single 
Undergraduate  in  Oxford  from  reading  it.  If  they  de- 
nounce it,  their  judgment  has  weight  just  so  far  as  it 
conspires  with  a  public  opinion  previously  expressed ;  if  it 
h^pen  to  come  into  collision  with  that  opinion,  it  is 
trampled  upon.  In  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
dangerous  theory,  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  confession  of 
present  impotence,  and  the  introduction  of  a  precedent 
which  might  be  turned  to  fearful  account  if  the  system 
which  Mr.  Ward  longs  for  did  actually  gain  a  footing 
ills. 
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6  THE  CONVOCATION. 

Secondly.  It  has  been  resolved  that  the  case  should  be 
referred  to  Convocation.  So  far  as  Mr.  Ward  himself  is 
concerned,  this  proceeding  is  quite  fair.  He  and  his 
friends  have  pleaded  strongly  for  what  they  call  the  (Con- 
stitution of  the  University ;  for  the  rights  of  its  demo- 
cratic assembly  over  Vice-Chancellors  and  Heads  of 
Houses.  But  can  any  one  who  knows  the  worth  of  this 
assembly  as  a  deUberative  and  judicial  body,  with  what 
knowledge  of  the  evidence  the  votes  of  its  members  upon 
any  great  question  are  given,  what  party  influences  are 
at  work  to  sway  them  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  seriousfy 
beUeve  that  the  interests  of  truth  and  honesty  will  be 
materially  promoted  by  any  decision  which  it  pronounces  ? 
Beside  the  interruptions  which  its  meetings  and  the  pre- 
parations for  them  occasion  to  the  proper  business  of 
the  academical  body,  and  the  bad  passions  which  are 
carried  back  from  them  to  the  different  provinces,  I  do 
not  know  what  immediate  results  have  proceeded  from 
any  act  of  Convocation  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
must  think  that  many  of  its  acts  have  been  precipitate, 
unjust,  and  likely  by  degrees  to  undermine  the  character 
of  the  University;  certainly  not  likely  to  make  it  more 
powerful  for  the  counteraction  of  any  mischiefs  from 
which  the  land  may  be  suflfering.  Though  I  conceive 
that  a  Committee  of  Doctors  is  apt  either  to  be  inquisito- 
rial or  quite  feeble,  I  do  not  know  any  theologian  or  any 
man  of  science  who  would  not  prefer  that  his  words  or 
acts  should  be  tried  by  it,  than  by  a  miscellaneous  mob 
of  gentlemen  from  London  clubs  and  country  parsonages. 

Thirdly.  The  Heads  of  Houses  present  certain  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  Ward's  book,  as  grounds  for  the  censure 
which  they  wish  the  Convocation  to  pass  upon  him.  These 
passages  express  his  opinions  on  the  three  points  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  I  do  not  see  that  Mr.  Ward  or  his  friends 
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m  complain  that  they  have  been  chosen  unfairly,  or  that 
more  of  the  context  was  necessaiy  to  make  them  inteUi- 
gible.     In  this  respect  they  are  very  different  from  the 
extracts  which  were  made  from  Dr.  Hampden's  Bampton 
Lectures,  with  a  view  to  his  punishment ;  they  are  still 
more  different  from  the  fragments  of  quotations  out  of 
Mohler's  Symbolik,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  col- 
lator's own  readings  in  part  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  by  which  Mr.  Ward  hopes  that 
his  readers  wiU  form  their  opinions  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Martin  Luther.  But  though  this  argumentum  ad 
hmiiiem,  nay,  though  a  fair  consideration  of  the  object 
for  which  the  extracts  in  the  statute  are  made,  may  jus- 
tify them  against  the  objections  of  opponents,  I  do  not 
know  that  they  can  be  equally  defended  against  the  com- 
plaints of  friends.     Mr.  Ward  will  be  greatly  the  gainer 
by  them.     For  while  it  is  probable  that  the  Members  of 
Convocation  will  be  content  with  these  samples  of  the 
book,  and  will  be  too  busy  to  look  at  the  book  itself, 
the  case  will  be  otherwise  with  the  younger  students  of 
tie  University.     In  spite  of  its  bulk,  they  will  read  at 
ieast  a  great  portion  of  a  volume  which  has  had  the 
iiODOur  of  an  official  condemnation :  and  when  they  do 
lead  it,  the  mischief  to  them  of  having  received  their 
first  impression  of  it  from  these  extracts  will  be  evident. 
They  will  come  to  it,  supposing  that  it  is  merely  a  col- 
lection of  bold  reckless  utterances,  illustrating  the  last 
developement,  as    the    Edinburgh   Reviewers    express 
it,  of  Puseyism.   They  will  be  surprised  to  find  many  of 
the  most  offensive  characteristics  of  the  system  which  has 
received  that  nickname,  many  of  those  by  which  you 
and  I  have  been  most  disgusted,  nearly  all  of  those  which 
have  been  most  denounced  in  Newspapers  and  Reviews, 
and  which  have  been  regarded  as  its  essential  peculiarities^ 
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utterly  wanting  in  this  its  most  finished  and  ultra  advo- 
cate.    Admiration  of  an  antiquarian  rule,  a  tendency 
to  substitute  outward  formalities  for  inward  religion, 
indifference  to  the  movements  and  changes  of  our  time, 
contempt  of  dissenters,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  attri- 
buted to  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  cannot  with 
the  least  show  of  reason  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Ward. 
He  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  adapting  ourselves 
to  the  maxims  of  the  Fathers,  complains  of  the  English 
Church  for  its  dry,  hard,  ritual  spirit,  and  for  its  igno- 
rance of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  pleads  for  the 
sanctity  of  an  hereditary  faith,  and  extends  the  benefit  of 
the  principle  to  the  EngUsh  sects ;  declares  the  autho- 
rity of  conscience  to  be  supreme,  asserts  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  to  be  the  one  object  to  which  all  Church  disci- 
pline, rites,  order,  as  well  as  all  theological  study,  should  be 
subservient.     His  denunciations  of  the  present  state  of 
English  society  are  justified  by  the  strongest  evidence,  and 
by  the  statements  of  persons  of  the  most  unexceptionable 
Protestantism ;  nor  do  I  think  that  any  clergyman  who 
is  really  humbled  by  what  he  sees  around  him,  and  by 
the  sense  of  his  own  responsibilities  and  sins,  will  wish 
to  shift  upon  the  government  or  people  the  blame  which 
Mr.  Ward  heaps  upon  him,  and  upon  the  system  to 
which  he  belongs.     Moreover,  the  author  declares  that 
he  is  inwardly  loyal  to  the  English  Church,  that  he  strug- 
gles against   any  tendency  to  be   contented  with  the 
paucity  of  its  means  of  grace,  and  that  he  should  consider 
it  a  mortal  sin  to  leave  its  communion.     Such  words, 
spoken  to  all  appearance  with  much  sincerity,  a  gene- 
rally quiet  tone  of  writing,  evident  logical  ability,  with 
that  which  makes  it  more  esteemed,  a  continual  attempt 
to  disparage  reasoning,  as  insignificant  compared  with 
the  testimonies  and  demands  of  the  moral  nature ;  above 
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all,  his  disclaimer  of  any  wish  suddenly  to  introduce  con- 
tinental novelties,  his  desire  that  each  man  should  merely 
pursue  for  the  present  his  appointed  course  of  duty,  his 
confidence  that  all  who  do  pursue  it,  will  eventually  be  in- 
struments in  bringing  their  Church  into  entire  fellowship 
with  the  Churches  abroad, — ^his  assurance  however,  that 
the  full  adoption  of  the  Latin  system,  'the  whole  cycle  of 
Romish  doctrine,'  will  not  involve  the  loss  of  our  Teu- 
tonic peculiarities  and  prejudices,  or  compel  us  to  receive 
any  thing  we  specially  abhor  in  Spain  or  Belgimn,  seeing 
that  it  is  a  system  wisely  adapted  to  every  variety  of  race 
and  climate, — ^will  unquestionably  produce  an  effect  upon 
young  men,  which  will  be  much  deepened  by  their  pre- 
vious expectation  of  something  altogether  different.  And 
need  I  remind  any  person  who  has  watched  himself,  or 
other  men,  that  the  statements  which  would  have  been 
startling  enough  greatly  to  weaken,  if  not  to  destroy,  all 
agreeable  impressions,  if  they  had  occiured  to  any  one  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  will  come  with  quite  blunted 
force,  when  he  recognises  them  again,  as  those  which  had 
been  given  him  as  the  characteiistical  features  of  it.  He  will 
indemnify  the  author  for  the  injustice  which  he  thinks 
he  did  him  at  first,  by  not  allowing  these  passages  to  bear 
their  plain  obvious  meaning.  Or  else  he  will  think  that 
that  meaning,  proceeding  from  a  writer  so  thoughtful  and 
cautious,  must  be  an  innocent  one.  'He  says  he  has 
studied  the  Articles  and  the  intent  of  those  who  com- 
posed them,  and  he  is  quite  certain  of  his  conclusions 
about  them.  Can  we,  who  have  not  studied  them,  ven- 
ture to  dispute  his  authority?  And  doubtless,  if  the 
Reformers  are  such  scoundrels,  there  is  no  harm  in  our 
^ying  a  trick  upon  them  in  return.  Probably,  after  all, 
he  signs  the  document  about  as  honestly  as  the  rest  of 
tbe' wcxrld.'  Such  reflections  will  prevent  the  rising  of  the 
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thought,  which  wonld  have  presented  itself  ahuost  in- 
evitably to  an  ingenuous  young  man,  studying  the  book 
under  other  circumstances  ;   *  Well — he  desires  me  to 
follow  my  conscience,  to  let  no  man's  reasonings  interfere 
with  its  testimonies.     He  tells  me  that  it  is  one  of  the 
chief  sins  of  Protestants  that  they  set  up  free  enquiiy 
against  hereditary  faith.     And  yet  he  invites  me  to  a 
course  of  dealing  with  these  Articles  which  shocks  my 
conscience;  he  desires  me  to  throw  aside  all  the  faith 
which  I  have  entertained  from  my  childhood  in  the  piety 
and  honesty  of  those  who  drew  them  up.'    A  suggestion 
so  natural  and  so  directly  bearing  upon  practice,  would 
have  told  with  wonderful  force  upon  any  one's  mind 
who  was  not  zealously  setting  himself  to  overcome  what 
had  seemed  to  him  an  unfair  prepossession.     On  such  a 
one  I  fear  it  will  operate  very  weakly.     Nay,  even  the 
thought,  'This  champion  of  hereditary  faith  calls  upon 
me  to  beUcve  that  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  our  fathers,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  have  told  us 
had  been  the  staff  of  their  lives,  which,  on  their  death- 
beds, they  have  bid  us  hold  fast  as  the  anchor  of  our 
souls — is  a  doctrine  of  devils,'  if  it  does  strike  upon  the 
heart  for  a  moment  will  be  thrust  aside,  and  the  reader 
will  suppose,  as  in  the  former  case,  that  a  person  so 
civil  and  courteous  could  not  have  committed  himself  to 
language  of  such  ferocity,  if  he  had  not  been  impressed 
with  a  deep  conviction  that  this  particular  principle, 
,  however  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  and  attachments  of 
\  Englishmen,  must  be  rooted  out  at  once,  as  being  an  in- 
ssuperable  obstacle  to  the  religious  Reformation  which  we 
roeed. 

You  may  think  that  I  speak  too  strongly  upon  this 
:5^int ;  but  I  have  seen  so  many  violent  re-actions  in  the 
i^wnds  of  young  men — I  have  felt  them  so  often  my- 
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self — ^brought  about  by  the  discovery  that  the  reports  oiT 
newspapers  and  reviewers  had  given  a  false  view  of 
some  work  or  person ;  above  all,  that  the  passages  given 
with  much  pomp  of  accuracy  in  the  very  words  of  the 
author  were  just  as  deceitful  firom  their  perspective 
as  the  others  from  their  colouring ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
so  certain,  that  these  re-actions  will  be  tenfold  stronger 
when  the  criticism  appears  in  a  statute,  and  the  critics 
are  persons  who  can  inflict  an  outward  as  well  as  a  mere 
moral  punishment,  that  I  would  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
consider  whether  I  have  in  the  least  overrated  the  danger. 
And  if  you  should  answer,  *  But  it  could  not  be  helped : 
the  Heads  of  Houses  must  give  some  reasons  for  their 
propositions ;  it  would  have  been  far  more  unjust  and 
very  foolish  to  refer  to  the  book  passim  as  containing 
dangerous  and  schismatical  statements,' — I  fully  admit 
the  justice  of  the  plea :  only  it  convinces  me  the  more 
strongly  that  no  measures  of  this  kind  can  be  of  the 
least  avail  in  eflfecting  the  objects  which  we  agreed  that 
the  University  ought,  by  all  reasonable  means,  to  pro- 
mote. 

Fourthly.  I  come  to  the  first  clause  of  the  Statute  itself. 
By  it  Mr.  Ward  is  declared  not  to  have  subscribed  the 
Articles  in  good  faith.  You  can  hardly  suspect  me  of 
intending  to  negative  this  proposition.  Whether  a 
statute  have  any  business  to  assert  it  or  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  it,  seems  to  me  a  very  different  question.  For 
supposing  it  be  granted  that  Mr.  Ward  is  confiiens  reus, 
(an  admission  which  would  not  be  true,  since  he  main- 
tains, however  absurdly,  that  he  has  a  moral  right  to  sign 
in  a  non-natural  sense,)  still  can  it  be  said  that  con- 
fession is  the  only  admissible  evidence  in  such  cases? 
When  you  begin  to  legislate  about  honesty,  how  can  you 
lond^  some  member  of  each  party  in  the  country  from 
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bringing  forth  his  own  instance  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  want  of  it  in  his  opponents,  and  demanding  that 
it  shall  be  investigated  ?  How  will  you  hinder  the  Cal- 
vinists  from  raising  the  old  question  about  the  bad  faith 
of  Arminians  in  signing  the  Seventeenth  Article  ?  How 
will  you  prevent  the  retort,  that  those  must  be  guilty  of 
bad  faith  who  deny  the  connexion  between  Baptism  and 
Regeneration,  and  yet  can  sign  articles  which  give  renati 
in  the  Latin,  for  baptized  in  the  English?  If  you  are 
prepared  for  this  tempest  of  recriminations,  by  all  means 
pasa  the  censure  upon  Mr.  Ward.  Personally  I  have  no 
interest  in  checking  it.  I  do  not  sign  the  Seventeenth 
Article  in  the  Arminian  sense,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge 
the  relation  between  Baptism  and  Regeneration.  I  have 
a  theological  interest,  if  I  may  use  a  Germanism  which  I 
greatly  dislike,  in  maintaining  that  neither  of  these  op- 
posing views  alone  will  square  with  the  strict  and  full 
language  of  the  Articles.  And  I  should  rejoice  to  see  men 
entering  upon  a  full,  earnest,  manly  investigation  of  the 
purposes  for  which  subscription  exists  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  may  lawfully  subscribe.  If  then 
I  thought  truth  would  be  furthered  by  these  party  op- 
positions, if  I  thought  we  should  be  made  one  whit  more 
honest  by  them,  I  would  say,  *  Let  them  come  on,  the  ill 
blood  which  they  will  generate  signifies  nothing  in  com- 
])arison  with  such  results.'  But  believing  that  every  at- 
tack of  this  kind  which  a  man  makes  upon  his  neighbour 
leads  him  into  less  vigilance  over  himself,  that  it  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  self-questioning  respecting  the  fidelity 
of  his  own  proceedings ;  believing  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  decision  against  either  party  will  be  an  unjust 
one,  because  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  his  op- 
ponents, it  is  possible  for  a  person  holding  either  of  those 
views  which  I  do  not  hold,  with  a  real  desire  to  be  true 
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in  the  sight  of  God,  to  adopt  these  Articles ;  believing 
tbat  if  there  be  any  human  tribunal  capable  of  even  ap- 
proximating to  a  righteous  determination  on  such  points, 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  certainly 
not  that  tribunal;  believing  that  the  success  of  any  one  of 
our  parties  in  this  strife  will  tend  to  make  it  more  proud, 
more  malignant  and  therefore  altogether  more  incapable 
of  any  honest  act  than  it  was  before, — I  do  most  solemnly 
and  passionately  implore  you  not  to  be  tempted  by  your 
indignation  at  Mr.  Ward's  language  to  join  those  who 
arc  entering  upon  the  most  mischievous  course,  it  seems 
to  me,  which  the  worst  enemy  of  the  Church  and  Uni- 
versity could  invent  or  desire  for  them. 

Fifthly.  The  next  clause  of  theStatute  deprives  Mr.  Ward 
of  his  Degrees.     This,  it  is  said,  is  a  very  mild  punish- 
ment for  the  offence  w^hich  he  has  committed,  and  some 
punishment  the  University  is  bomid  to  inflict  for  it. 
Wlien  I  ask  an  explanation  of  the  word  '  bound,'  I  am 
told  that  faith  in  the  Articles  is  the  condition  upon  which 
a  person  is  adn^itted  into  the  University  at  all,  and  again, 
Qpon  which  he  is  admitted  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
M.A. ;  that  the  most  obvious  course  would  perhaps  be 
to  say  that  he  who  violates  this  condition  ceases  ipso 
facto  to  be  a  member  of  the  body  which  enforces  it ; 
that  the  next  and  more  moderate  course  is  to  deprive 
him  of  the  outward  and  formal  advantages  which  this 
body  has  conferred  upon  him. 

Now  I  wish  to  enquire  whether  the  practice  of  the 
University  hitherto  has  been,  in  the  smallest  degree,  in 
ocmfonnity  ¥dth  this  doctrine  ?  If  she  is  '  bound'  to  a 
certam  method  of  oonduct,  she  must  pursue  it  without 
Rqpect  of  persons ;  she  has  no  discretion  as  to  the  cases, 
in  which  she  shall  or  shall  not  pronounce  her  compact  to 
be  broken,  and  enforce  the  penal  consequences  of  its  in- 
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fraction.  But  has  she  not  the  best  reason  to  believe, 
that  numbers  have  gone  out  from  her,  and  do  go  out 
from  her,  who  have  no  faith  in  the  Articles  whatever, 
many  who  never  had  any?  Does  she  think  herself 
*  bound'  to  search  out  such  cases;  bound,  if  they  disclose 
themselves  without  her  seeking,  to  take  cognizance  of 
them?  When  Frend,  in  the  year  1793,  was  banished 
(not  expelled  or  degraded)  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge for  publishing  a  book  which  reflected  on  the 
Church,  and  contained  Unitarian  sentiments,  he  dedi- 
cated the  account  of  his  trial  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  reminded  them  that  they  had 
most  of  them  passed  through  one  or  other  of  the  Uni- 
versities, and  asked  them  whether  the  great  majority  of 
them  would  not  laugh  if  any  one  questioned  them  as  to 
their  belief  in  the  Articles.  The  case  may  be  consider- 
ably altered  now ;  such  a  dedication  might  be  thought 
very  insulting  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845  ;  but 
that  such  a  sentiment  could  be  uttered  by  an  ingenious 
and  well-informed  man  at  any  time,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  Universities  have  not  been  used  to  regard  unbelief 
in  those  who  have  subscribed  as  necessarily  involving  ex- 
pulsion or  degradation. 

Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  extreme  laxity  of  our 
Academical  bodies ;  a  laxity  which  it  is  expedient  by 
gradual  and  safe  efforts  to  reform  ?  Any  one  may  support 
this  hypothesis  who  pleases,  and  may  explain  likewise  how 
the  business  for  which  a  University  exists,  could  go  on  if 
it  were  perpetually  engaged  in  the  investigations,  delibe- 
rations, conflicts  with  the  Common  Law  Courts,  which  the 
perfect  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  would  involve.  I  ven- 
ture to  maintain  that  this  so-called  laxity  is  the  consdoua 
or  unconscious  recognition  of  a  very  much  higher  prind* 
I^e  than  that  which  your  imaginaiy  strictness  would  be 
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grounded  on.  The  University  says  to  her  Members, 
"  Here  are  my  maxims  of  teaching.  I  believe  they  are 
good  maxims.  I  believe  they  wiU  help  you  on  your  way 
to  Trath.  At  all  events,  if  you  learn  of  me  you  will  learn 
according  to  them.  If  hereafter  you  shall  cast  these 
maxims  aside,  I  shall  be  sorry,  for  I  think  it  will  be  your 
loss.  If  now  you  do  not  mean  what  you  say  when  you 
consent  to  them,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  the  loser ;  for 
you  will  not  receive  what  I  impart  because  we  do  not 
agree  in  our  preUminary  conditions,  and  your  mind  will 
suffer,  as  it  must  from  every  engagement  into  which  you 
enter  unconscientiously.  These  will  be  your  punish- 
ments— ^they  will  be  much  severer,  in  my  judgment,  than 
any  others  you  can  endure,  than  deprivation  of  goods, 
tortures  of  body — I  need  not  say  than  the  absence  of 
honours  at  College  or  reputation  in  the  world." 

I  maintain — ^not  that  this  is  an  easier  method  of  pro- 
ceeding than  the  other — ^not  that  it  is  the  best  under 
existing  circumstances,  but — ^that  it  is  the  method  which 
if  we  could  make  our  election  would  be  the  most  befit- 
ting a  learned  body ;  which  would  explain  to  its  own 
students  and  to  the  world  at  large  the  objects  for  which 
it  exists.     Of  course  the  notion  that  spiritual  penalties — 
the  failing  to  find  Truth — the  decay  of  Truth  in  the 
inward  parts — are  the  most  dreadful,  or  are  to  be 
dreaded  at  all — ^is  folly  to  the  worldly  man.     Since, 
liawever,  he  is  obliged  to  act  upon  it,  even  in  his 
oominonest   transactions,  and   since  he   must  under- 
stand it,  if  he  is  ever  to  take  an  interest  in  any  other, 
flme  should  be  some  voice  to  proclaim  it  in  his  ears. 
That  voice  cannot  come  firom  the  Law  Comets  or  firom  the 
War  Office ;  each  of  these  has  its  own  function,  and  a 
worthy  fonction  to  fulfil;   but  it  is  not  this;   it  is 
altogciliieir  diffemit  from  this.    If  Schools  and  Univer- 
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sities  do  not  by  their  acts  and  words  testify  their  faith  in 
the  truth,  they  cheat  the  country  of  the  chief  blessing 
which  they  are  meant  to  impart:  if  they  deny  it  by  thdr 
words  and  acts,  they  and  the  country  will  suffer  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Ward's  punishment  cannot  then  be  looked  upcm 
as  the  acting  out  of  a  rule,  but  as  the  exception  to  a  rule. 
As  such  it  must  be  justified;  and  the  gravity  of  (he 
offence  cannot  constitute  the  justification.  It  must  be 
shewn  clearly  that  this  punishment  is  likely  to  furtJber 
the  ends  of  justice  and  honesty ;  to  make  the  Articles 
more  respected,  and  subscription  to  them  more  sincere. 
Are  these  results  to  be  expected  ?  After  the  best  ccm- 
sideration  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  not ;  that  others  of  a  very  opposite  kind  may  be 
looked  for. 

Connecting  this  special  act  of  interference  with  the 
ordinary  practice  of  the  University,  men  generally,  will, 
I  think,  be  almost  sure  to  draw  the  conclusion,  "Mr. 
Ward  is  not  stripped  of  his  degrees  for  subscribing  the 
Articles  dishonestly,  but  for  his  frankness  in  confessing 
what  others  do  without  confessing  it.  The  House  of 
Commons  used  to  spend  long  nights  in  investigating 
cases  of  bribery  when  they  chanced  to  become  notorious, 
practically  treating  dexterity  of  concealment  as  the  great 
virtue ;  making  the  awkward  novice  the  chief  criminaL 
The  University  has  learnt  the  lesson,  and  wishes  to  hold 
out  an  awful  warning  to  any  one  who  shall  not  keep  his 
dissembling  to  himself.'*  *  Very  likely,'  you  will  say,  *  this 
will  be  the  talk  of  the  streets,  the  joke  of  the  dubs ;  what 
is  that  to  us  ?'  I  answer,  *  Let  me  see  that  the  talk  of  the 
streets,  and  the  jokes  of  the  clubs  are  nothing  to  you,  and 
I  shall  rejoice  heartily.'  But  you  must  not  say  in  one  breath, 
*  We  cannot  justify  ourselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  world.* 
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mf  ID  the  next,  *  We  da  not  care  for  that  opinion/     It 
is  not  worth  while  to  go  out  of  your  course  for  the 
J    purpose  of  proving  yourself  honest  in  the  sight  of  men, 
if  they  only  think  you  the  less  honest  for  your  pains. 
Waiving  this  point,  however,  what  impression  will  these 
proceedings  make  upon  the  students  of  the  University  P 
far  joa  are  bound,  not  by  considerations  of  expediency, 
bat  of  duty,  to  have  respect  to  them  in  all  your  acts, 
b  there  any  doubt  that  the  punished  man  will  be  to 
them  an  object  of  sympathy,  if  not  of  admiration? 
Frend's  trial  at  Cambridge  took   place  a  very  short 
time  after  the  Birmingham  riots.     The  unpopularity 
of  ttoee  who  adopted  his  religious  and  pohtical  senti- 
ments, would  naturally  have  been  not  less  but  greater 
among  the  Undergraduates  of  an  University  superin- 
tended by  Clergymen,  represented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  than 
among  the  workers  in  hardware.     Yet  it  is  evident  that 
a  Teiy  considerable  amount  of  feeling  in  favour  of  Frend 
WB8  manifested  by  the  young  men  during  the  course  of 
in  trial.     Is  it  supposed  by  those  who  instigate  these 
measures  against  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  class  of  opinions 
which  he  jnrofesses,  is  so  very  odious  in  Oxford,  that  a 
onilar  awakening  of  feeling  is  quite  impossible  in  his 
CM  ?  If  it  be  so,  what  means  the  general  notion  that  the 
'  phoe  18  inidcted,  that  any  one  who  comes  from  it  has 
need  to  perform  a  quarantine  ?    Supposing  these  suspi- 
cions reasonable,  the  consequence  is  almost  inevitable. 
Ton  win  weaken  the  sense  of  indignation  which  the 
anoaiioement  of  anything  disingenuous  excites  in  young 
men,  even  when  their  own  actions  are  not  consistently 
itraig^tfarward,   even    when    their   party  inclinations 
ndg^  lead  them  to  tolerate  the  offence ;  you  will  pro- 
dnra  a  oofimter  irritation,  pity  finr  a  man  fighting  single- 
huded  against  those  who  are  in  authority,  a  vriUingness 
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to  believe  that  his  error  ig».  inconsiderable,  his  objects 
noble,  a  preparation  of  mind  to  share  the  one  for  the 
sake  of  accomplishing  the  other.  Are  you  ready  to  en- 
comiter  these  risks  ?  if  you  are,  at  least  shew  us  some 
one  signal  benefit  which  may  be  weighed  against  them. 

Sixthly.  The  third  clause  of  the  new  Statute  enacts,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  power  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  now 
possesses  of  calling  upon  any  member  of  the  University 
at  any  time  again  to  subscribe  the  Articles,  he  shall  be 
able  to  demand  from  the  person  so  subscribing,  a  decla- 
ration that  he  takes  them  in  that  sense  in  which  from 
his  soul  he  believes  that  they  were  originally  composed 
or  promulged,  and  in  which  from  his  soul  he  bdieves 
that  they  are  now  imposed. 

We  are  now  clear  of  Mr.  Ward.  This  new  test  does 
not  afiect  him  more  than  it  affects  you,  and  than  it  would 
affect  me,  if  my  name  were  on  the  books  of  the  Univer- 
sity. As  I  am  not,  under  present  circumstances,  ob- 
noxious to  it,  there  is  no  courage  in  saying  that  I  could 
not  take  it ;  that  I  shall  look  upon  the  existence  of  it  as 
a  perpetual  exclusion  from  a  University  to  which  I  fed 
the  strongest  affection.  But  as  there  may  be  many  per- 
sons feeling  as  I  do,  who  are  eligible  for  oflSices  in  the 
University,  who  would  fill  them  with  honour  to  them- 
selves and  benefit  to  the  country,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  state  why — just  because  I  regard  the  Ar- 
ticles and  their  compilers  with  reverence  and  gratitude, 
and  because  I  have  wished  to  sign  them  simply  and 
honestly,  as  in  the  presence  of  God, — I  would  not  bind 
myself  by  this  declaration. 

It  is  made  to  ensure  a  strict  and  faithful  subscription ; 
it  ought  then  to  be  itself  construed  strictly ;  to  b^;in 
with  seeking  for  convenient  interpretations,  possible  eva- 
sions of  it,  would  be  a  conscious  transgression  of  its  pur- 
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pose.    Unless  then  I  think  that  my  sense  of  every 
Arb'de  is  the  same  with  that  which,  so  far  as  I  can  as- 
certain by  all  the  best  means  of  infonnation  within  my 
reach,  was  the  sense  of  the  Reformers;  unless  I  am 
equally  well  convinced  that  my  sense  is  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  present  day,  taking  either  the  majority  of 
its  members,  or  the  current  opinion  in  Oxford,  or  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  or  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  the  time 
being,  as  representing  the  University ;  I  dare  not  give 
tlie  pledge  which  the  Statute  requires. 
Now  I  am  not  clear  upon  either  of  these  points. 
First,  as  to  the  Reformers.     I  will  give  two  instances 
(and  they  are  only  instances,  for  the  principle  which  is 
invdved  in  them,  must,  it  will  be  seen,  extend  further,) 
(tf  Articles  which  I  have  solemnly  subscribed,  which  I 
most  heartily  believe,  which  I  have  found  of  the  greatest 
profit  to  me  in  theological  studies,  and  in  the  practice 
of  life;  yet  which  I  connect  with  convictions  foreign, 
tt  I  suspect,  to  the  habits  of  thinking  which  prevailed 
amoDg  the  compilers.    The  first  I  will  speak  of  is  the 
lerenth.     "  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 
New,  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ever- 
Ittting  life  (setema  vita,  Lat.  Art.)  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Qirist,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
being  both  God  and  Man.     Wherefore  they  are  not  to 
be  heard  which  feign  that  the  old  Fathers  did  only  look 
bt  transitory  promises.     (Quare  male  sentiunt  qui  ve- 
teres  tantum  in  promissiones  temporarias  sperasse  oon- 
lingimt)." 

To  this  statement  I  subscribe  in  the  very  strictest 
mte.  I  use  the  superlative,  because  I  take  the  words 
'ctema  vita,'  not  as  they  are  explained  by  any  Doctor 
of  the  CShmdif  by  any  Council,  provincial  or  oecumenical, 

but  as  they  are  explained  by  our  Lord  Himself  in 
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last  awful  prayer,  "This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  may 
know  Thee  the  only  trae  God,  and  Jesus  Christ/'     Now 
that  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
offered  to  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the 
New;  that  the  sacred  books  make  known  the  steps  by  which 
men  were  led  into  this  wonderful  knowledge;  that  the  two 
parts  of  it  are  so  intricately  interwoven,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  God  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Mediator 
would  have  been  impossible ;  that  this  was  the  know- 
ledge which  all  holy  Jews  felt  to  be  their  exceeding  great 
reward,  and  in  comparison  of  which  all  other  rewards 
were  as  nothing ;  that  all  their  expectations  were  there- 
fore pointing  continually  towards  a  time  when  this  know- 
ledge should  in  some  way  be  brought  near  to  them, 
and  they  should  be  enabled  to  receive  it ;  and  that  it  is 
indeed  'feigning'  to  say  that  those  who  had  such  a  faith 
and  hope  as  this  in  Him  who  is,  and  was,  and  is  to  come, 
and  in  Him  whose  goings  forth  are  from  everlasting,  and 
who  should  be  the  King  of  everlasting  ages,  were  looking 
for  transitory  promises ;  all  this  I   stedfastly  believe. 
But  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Reformers  would 
have  given  that  precise  force  to  the  words  '  eternal  life,' 
upon  which  my  construction  of  the  Article  turns.     I  do 
not  feel  sure  that  they  might  not  have  been  willing  to 
take  the  words  "Future  state,"  as  a  synonym  of  the 
words  *  eternal  life.'     If  the  Articles  had  been  drawn  up 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  would  have  been  no 
doubt  about  the  question,  one  phrase  would  certainly 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  equivalent  for  the 
other.    The  men  of  the  sixteenth  were  undoubtedly 
great  Augustinians,  and  no  one  ever  read  a  page  of 
Augustine  without  perceiving  that  he  (followed,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  by  the  greater  schoolmen)  connected  the 
words  *  eternal  life'  most  carefully  ¥dth  the  knowledge  oi 
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God.  Still  I  am  not  sufficiently  certain  upon  the  point 
to  be  the  least  justified  in  affirming  that  I  take  the  words 
in  that  sense  in  which  they  were  originally  promulgated. 
And  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  my  conscience  to  ex- 
press assent  or  consent  to  any  Article  which  did  put 
"future  state"  in  the  Article  for  "eternal  life."  First, 
because  nothing  seems  to  be  so  important  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  theology,  as  that  the  revelation  of  God,  and  not 
the  notion  of  rewards  and  punishments,  should  be  felt 
to  be  the  end  of  the  Divine  dispensations ;  and  secondly, 
because,  with  the  case  of  Hezekiah  before  me,  illustrated 
88  it  is  by  a  multitude  of  other  passages,  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  "  a  Future  state"  was  presented  to  the 
hopes  and  apprehensions  of  those  who  lived  under  the 
old  covenant,  as  it  is  to  those  who  live  under  the  new*. 

The  next  case  is  a  stronger  one ;  the  Article  which  is 

the  subject  of  it,  is  directly  connected  with  the  Romish 

controversy,   and   has    been    especially   denounced  by 

Mr.  Ward.     The  13th  Article  says,  "Works  done  before 

the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  are 

Dot  pleasant  to  God,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 

receive  grace,  or  (as  the  school  authors  say)  deserve  grace 

of  congruity,  [neque  gratiam  (ut  multi  vocant)  de  congruo 

merentur.  Lat.  Art.]    Yea  rather,  for  that  they  are  not 

done  as  God  hath  willed,  and  commanded  them  to  be 

done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin. 

[peccati  rationem  habere  non  dubitamus.   Lat.  Art."] 

•  The  pnyer  of  Hexekiah  (Isaiah  xxxviii.)  must,  I  shonld  think,  be 
•cknowlcdged  at  the  kej  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  question ;  most  in- 
rtncCiTe  it  in  in  that  point  of  yiew.  '  I  shall  not  see  the  Lord,  even  the 
Lnd  in  the  land  of  the  living  i  this  was  the  fear  of  the  righteous  king.  He 
tranfaled  kst  he  might  he  going  into  a  world  in  which  the  Lord  would  not 
bt  Bade  known  to  him ;  ktt  when  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  cherubim  and 
the  menrf-ent,  the  vision  which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  of  the  unseen 
gJMg  eboiild  be  withdrawn. 
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There  are  few  Articles  in  the  whole  collection,  which 
seem  to  me  more  important  than  this ;  it  lays  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  that  semi-Felagianism,  of  which  the  Romish 
system  is  the  embodiment ;  it  denies  the  possibility  of 
an  act  being  good,  which  originates  in  the  creature ;  it 
affirms  the  rectitude  of  a  voluntary  creature  to  consist 
in  its  dependence  upon  God ;  its  sin  (in  other  words,  sin 
itself,  since  sin  can  only  be  predicated  of  a  voluntary 
creature)  to  consist  in  separation  fix>m  God.       These 
principles  seem  to  me  to  be  the  yeiy  elements  of  Chrirtua. 
morahty;  the  forgetfulness  of  them  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  almost  infinite  confusions ;  the  apprehension  of 
them  to  be  a  blessing  equally  precious  to  the  intellect 
and  to  the  heart.     But  the  earnestness  with  which  I 
recognise  them  drives  me  to  a  conclusion  which  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Articles  would  not  have  admitted,  nay  which  a  certain 
turn  in  the  phraseology  of  this  very  Artide  would  go  far 
to  convince  most  persons  that  they  denied.    Certain  acts 
done  by  heathens,  I  conceive  to  be  distinctly  good  acts, 
to  have  sprung  firom  right  feelings.     You  may  tell  me 
they  were  mixed  with  pride,  ambition,  what  you  please. 
Probably  they  were ;  it  is  not  the  pride  or  ambition  I 
admire,  but  that  which  these  qualities  interfered  with 
and  defiled.    If  I  confound  the  two,  I  am  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  I  am  outraging 
my  conscience,  I  am  perplexing  all  morality.    But  these 
good  feelings  I,  utterly  repudiating  Pelagianism,  and  be- 
lieving the  assertion  of  this  Article,  say  could  not  have 
originated  in  the  minds  of  these  heathens;  they  must 
have  had  a  higher  source,  they  must  have  come  down 
from  the  Father  of  lights,  the  only  source  of  good.  Thqr 
must  have  proceeded  from  the  grace  c^  Christ,  and  the  in- 
spiration of  His  Spirit.  I  believe  farther,  that^biM  most 
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kre  been  at  the  root  of  their  good  deeds,  faith  not  of  course 

in  a  manifested  Christ,  but  still  faith  in  Him  who  is  the 

oofy  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 

world ;  who  must  be  recognised,  under  whatever  shadows, 

md  in  whatever  dimness,  by  every  man  who  really  seeks 

to  be  delivered  out  of  his  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  to 

find  righteousness  and  truths  That  the  Reformers  denied 

tlie  existence  of  heathen  virtue,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe ; 

if  they  had  practically  denied  it,  how  could  they  have 

taken  so  much  pains  that  heathen  authors  should  be 

tanght  in  their  schools  ?  how  could  they  have  quoted  so 

much  from  them  in  their  writings  ?  And  had  they  fairly 

set  the  question  before  themselves  in  this  manner, '  Dare 

we,  affirming  as  we  do  that  all  goodness  of  every  kind 

must  have  Christ  as  its  author — denying  as  we  do  the 

doctrine  that  aman  can  bring  forth  any  right  fruits  from 

the  root  of  his  selfish,  evil  nature — ^refuse  to  beUeve  as 

CSemens  and  Origen  did  about  this  matter,  and  so  to 

give  more  glory  to  the  Lord  of  all ;'  I  think  they  would 

have  felt  themselves  compelled  as  Christians,  compelled 

18  Ic^icians,  to  acquiesce  in  the  position  which  I  have 

maintained.     But  there  were  many  causes  in  operation 

at  that  time,  which  may  have  hindered  them  from  thus 

stating  the  question  clearly  to  themselves,  and  so  from 

^  !■  rtrict  accordance  with  these  assertions,  I  hold  most  firmly  the  doc- 
IriM  of  another  (the  18th)  Article,  *"  That  they  are  to  be  had  accursed  that 
presame  to  say,  that  ereiy  man  shall  be  sared  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
profesic  th,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and 
Ae  light  of  nature.  For  Holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  Name 
ti  Jcaos  Christ,  whereby  men  must  be  sayed."  I  utterly  deny  that  any 
sect,  or  any  law,  or  any  life  framed  in  conformity  therewith,  can  saye  a 
■■a.  A  Kght  of  nature  is  to  me  quite  uninteUigible.  I  leceiye,  according 
10  Seriptare^  Christ  as  the  one  laght  of  the  world ;  and  belieye  that  all  must' 
be  saved  by  Him.  But  whether  the  Beformers  meant  to  deny  that  men  ha?e 
been  aived  by  Christ  who  did  not  know  Him  historically,  I  cannot  tell ; 
if  they  did,  ncotpting  their  Artide,  I  do  not  acoept  their  sense  of  it 
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bringing  their  theological  theory  into  harmony  with  their 
practical  conviction. 

It  was  the  merit  of  the  Reformation  to  bring  out  the 
facts  of  our  Lord's  life  upon  earth  into  exceeding  pro* 
minence,  not  in  their  mystical  significance,  but  in  their 
direct  import  as  establishing  a  new  relation  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator.  To  exaggerate  the  worth  of 
this  side  of  Truth  was  impossible ;  to  make  it  exdusive, 
and  so  practically  diminish  its  worth,  was  easy.  Often* 
times  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  through  the  ex« 
clusiveness  of  this  tendency,  were  obliged  to  adopt  forced 
and  unnatural  methods  of  explaining  the  position  of  the 
Jewish  fathers,  which  their  reverence  for  Scripture,  nay, 
which  some  of  their  own  especial  tendencies,  led  them  to 
regard  as  most  sacred.  Naturally,  therefore,  they  would 
be  still  more  incapable  of  conceiving  the  relation  in  which 
those  may  have  stood  to  the  Divine  economy,  who  werq 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  covenant.  But  what  may  be 
an  innocent  oversight  and  inconsistency  in  one  age,  even 
the  effect  of  some  strong  conviction,  may  become  a  hin- 
drance to  the  faith  of  another.  I  feel  strongly  that  our 
current  opinions  about  the  heathen  world  are  not  merely 
parts  of  a  theory  to  be  rejected  for  its  narrowness  and 
uncharitableness,  but  that  they  lead  us  to  deny  Divine 
truths  greatly  concerning  our  well-being;  that  they  con- 
fuse us  respecting  the  dealings  of  God  as  set  forth  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  are  continually  driving  young  men 
of  earnest  minds  into  infidelity.  Hence  I  count  it  a  duty 
by  all  possible  means,  and  especially  when  one  is  brought 
into  connexion  with  those  who  are  pursuing  academical 
studies,  to  assert  that  doctrine  which  this  Article  is  often 
supposed  to  deny,  which  in  fact  seems  to  me  for  the  reasons 
I  have  given,  not  at  variance  with  it  but  a  necessary  de- 
duction from  it.     Therefore,  with  heart  and  soul  I  have 
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subscribed,  and  am  ready  to  subscribe  the  Article ;  with 
heart  and  soul  I  should  reject  the  new  test,  even  if  it 
contained  only  the  one  condition  of  accepting  the  sense 
of  the  compilers. 

But  it  demands  another  condition  which  I  can  comply 
with  still  less.     I  have  hinted  at  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  sense  of  those  who  impose  the  Articles 
DOW  is,  and  who  they  are.     But  as  I  would  not  willingly 
cavil  with  the  words  of  a  Statute  when  it  is  possible  by 
an?  reasonable  guess  to  arrive  at  its  intention,  I  will 
assume  that  the  sermons  preached  at  St.  Mary's  on  a 
Sunday  by  the  Heads  of  Houses  or  by  those  whom 
thej  choose — leaving  out  any  accidental  interlopers  from 
the  country — ^may  convey  a  sort  of  notion  of  the  divinity 
which  prevails  in  the  University.     It  would  be  rather  a 
hard  role,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  subscribe  again  who 
hare  not  heard  these  sermons,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
for  many  years.     Still  I  really  know  no  other  way  which 
I  had  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  University  at  the 
time  I  took  my  degrees'".     Now  I  think  there  was  no 
one  point  of  doctrine  which  I  should  more  certainly  have 
dedooed  from  a  consideration  of  these  sermons,  than  this, 
that  'Eternal  Life'  means  a  'Future  State,'  and  that  a 
Future  State  is  the  great  subject  of  the  Divine  Revela- 
tions.    Again,  I  could  not  have  complained  that  heathen 
morality  was  not  recognised  as  of  real  substantive  value  in 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's ;  but  I  should  have  undoubtedly 
inferred  that  its  value  consisted  in  its  being  merely  the 


c  Tlie  Lectnrei  of  Uie  Begins  Professor  of  Diyiuity  might  seem  more 
fiimal  and  antlioritaliTe  than  mere  sermons ;  but  in  Dr.  Burton's  time, 
(I  know  not  how  it  is  now,)  these  could  be  no  guides  in  taking  the  B.A. 
defliTee,  fiv  nadeigndnatet  were  not  permitted,  or  at  least  encouraged,  to 
attend  them.  Mom  noently  Oxford  has  taken  some  pains  to  affirm  that 
the  Bfgiw  FiofoMnr  does  not  represent  her  theologioal  mind. 
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fruit  of  human  energies  and  human  discoveries,  unas- 
sisted by  light  from  above,  or  any  spiritual  communica- 
tion. These  opinions  may  have  been  entirely  changed 
since  I  was  an  undergraduate.  If  they  have,  it  is  surely 
a  strange  thing  to  insist  that  a  measure  which  changes  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  should  be  appUed  to  a  document 
which  has  lasted  three  centuries;  if  they  have  not,  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  for  any  person  holding 
the  view  which  I  have  expressed,  to  declare  that  he  signs 
the  Article  in  the  University  sense.  Whether  my  Cal- 
vinistical  friends  who  attended  St.  Mary's  at  the  same 
time  with  me,  would  have  felt  themselves  prepared  to 
determine  their  sense  of  the  Articles  by  the  same  stan- 
dard, I  will  not  venture  to  say.  This  I  would  entreat 
them  to  remember,  that  if  they  take  this  test  they  must 
mean  something  by  the  second  part  of  it  as  well  as  by 
the  first.  They  must  not  be  content  with  saying — ^if 
they  can  say  that, — '  We  agree  in  all  things  with  the 
Reformers.'  They  suspect  others  of  laxity;  they  must 
be  most  careful  that  they  set  no  example  of  it.  There 
is  no  choice  between  the  two  conditions  of  this  Declara- 
tion ;  both  must  aUke  be  binding :  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  authority,  every  coiui;  of  law  in  the  kingdom 
would  decide  that  the  last  must  ride  over  the  other. 
And  so  would  the  court  of  conscience.  For  how  can  a 
person  come  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  say,  *1 
subscribe  these  Articles  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
originally  intended,'  knowing  in  his  heart  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  or  the  University  generally  believes  them  to 
have  been  intended  in  a  different  sense,  and  knowing 
also  that  the  Vice-Chancellor's  or  the  University's  sense 
of  the  original  purpose  is  evidently  fixed  by  the  Statute 
to  be  the  one  to  which  he  must  conform?  If  he  says, 
'I  cannot  reconcile  the  two — ^I  must  abide  by  niy 
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own —well  and  good ;  but  then  do  not  take  the  Declara- 
tm,  for  that  requires  that  you  should  reconcile  them  or 
ebe  abandon  your  own. 

All  these  arguments  may  perhaps  be  very  ineffective,  be- 
caose  this  and  that  person  is  confident  that  he  is  not  aimed 
at  by  the  new  Statute.  *  It  is  obviously  meant  for  Mr.  Ward 
and  his  friends ;  it  will  catch  them ;  the  framers  of  it  do 
Dot  want  to  catch  us.'  I  state  the  secret  thought  of  men's 
liearts,  the  suppressed  premiss  of  their  arguments,  openly, 
tint  honest  men  may  be  ashamed  of  it,  that  wise  men 
may  laugh  at  it.    What !  are  you  not  yet  convinced  that 
winks  and  nods  and  asides  in  legislation  are  most  dis- 
creditable ?  do  you  not  yet  know  from  experience  that 
they  are  most  untrustworthy  ?  Can  you  really  with  clear 
conscience  pass  a  law  which  you  mean  only  to  fit  a 
special  emei^ncy,  which  you  know  would  be  bad  for 
yoor  own  case  and  for  a  thousand  others  ?    Is  this  the 
example  which  you,  the  members  of  a  learned  Christian 
body,  would  set  to  the  world  ?  Is  this  your  way  of  shew- 
ing  your  horror  of  iU  faith  and  of  inculcating  good  faith 
iqpon  the  younger  men  ?  And  surely  the  trick  is  as  poor 
a  one  as  was  ever  played !  Because  you  do  not  mean  that 
dua  Declaration  should  ever  be  used  against  yourselves, 
are  yon  sure  that  your  opponents  do  not  mean  to  use  it 
against  you  P   Have  you  such  perfect  confidence  in  their 
kindness  and  forbearance,  that  you  believe  that  they  will 
not  try  the  effect  of  your  ovni  weapons  ? 

All  this  time  I  have  assumed  that  this  legislation  for 
the  nonce,  will  effect  its  ovni  special  purpose,  that  it  will  at 
all  events  prevent  Mr.  Ward,  deprived  of  his  degrees,  from 
ever  recovering  them.  But  after  considering  the  test  care- 
foDy,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  thing  which  it  will 
not  do.  I  would  not  make  invidious  distinctions,  but  I 
bdieve  thoe  is  one  and  only  one  person  in  the  University, 
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who  can  with  perfect  comfini;  to  himself  take  this  test, 
and  that  that  person  is  Mr.  Ward.  One  who  cares 
nothing  for  the  Articles,  who  believes  them  to  have  been 
imposed  by  knavish  men  for  a  knavish  purpose,  who  thinks 
that  it  is  just  as  hkely  as  not  that  they  may  have  been 
intended  to  make  merely  truistic  statements, — cannot,  I 
should  suppose,  have  the  slightest  objection  to  dedaie 
that  he  subscribes  them  in  the  sense  (i.  e.  in  the  no-sense) 
in  which  they  were  originally  composed  or  promulged. 
Neither,  I  think,  can  one  who  holds  his  opinion  of  the 
state  of  theological  faith  and  knowledge  in  the  countiy 
generally,  and  in  the  University  particularly,  impute  so 
much  greater  distinctness  and  definiteness  of  conception 
to  his  contemporaries,  that  he  need  fear  to  pledge  himself 
to  believe  one  of  the  senses  which  it  is  possible  they  may 
put  upon  the  Articles,  and,  of  course,  if  he  supposes  there 
are  many,  he  will  think  himself  at  liberty  to  choose 
which  ever  is  least  offensive  to  him.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  test  being  intended  to  assert  the  importance  of 
conscientious  careful  subscription  to  the  Articles,  will 
exclude  those  especially  who  have  subscribed  them  con- 
scientiously and  carefully ;  and  will  encourage  the  belief 
that  they  cannot  be  subscribed  except  in  an  ambiguous, 
double  sense ;  that  being  contrived  to  assert  the  value  of 
the  teaching  contained  in  the  Articles,  especially  as  sub- 
versive of  the  Romish  system,  it  will  lead  men  to  believe 
that  the  Articles  teach  nothing,  and  that  there  is  no 
refuge  fix)m  their  contradictions  but  in  a  system  which 
promises  infallible  security;  that  being  invented  to  check 
the  progress  of  a  particular  theory  respecting  these  Articles, 
it  will  embarrass  those  who  hold  every  theory  respecting 

them  except  that  one. 

Perhaps  you  will  gather  from  these  last  remarks  that 
I  think  the  Heads  of  Houses  might  have  devised  some 
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Stetate  which  would  have  effected  the  purposes  they  aim 
at,  and  that  I  blame  them  for  having  performed  their 
task  awkwardly.     I  should  be  very  sorry  if  you  imputed 
to  me  any  such  opinion.     I  have  no  doubt  that  they  dis- 
cussed the  question  seriously  and  carefully,  listened  to  a 
number  of  propositions,  weighed  the  arguments  for  and 
against  each,  and  at  last  adopted  the  one  to  which  they 
found  the  objections  were  fewest  or  least  weighty.     It  is 
easy  to  criticise  their  legislation  ;  I  believe  if  you  or  I,  or 
much  wiser  and  more  experienced  men  than  either  of  us, 
tried  our  hands  at  it,  we  should  expose  ourselves  far 
more  than  they  have  done.    The  impression  I  would  fain 
make  on  your  mind  is  tins,  that  legislation  is  not  the 
main  business  of  our  University,  that  in  attempting  it  she 
has  at  all  times  only  had  the  use  of  her  left  hand,  that  in 
this  day  even  her  left  hand  is  maimed.  It  may  be  a  mourn- 
fill  consideration  to  some  persons  that  the  mere  decrees 
of  a  learned  body  can  now  effect  so  little  in  England.    I 
trust  I  have  a  loyal  and  filial  attachment  to  Oxford,  yet 
I  confess  that  this  is  a  circumstance  which  makes  me 
lejoioe.     For  as  long  as  people — ^English  people  espe- 
oaDy — feel  that  they  can  obtain  the  least  shadow  of  in- 
floence  by  judgments  and  enactments,  they  will  busy 
themselves  in  that  kind  of  work  to  the  injury  of  every 
other,  which  they  might  preserve  with  honour  to  them- 
selves and  good  to  their  country.     They  must  learn  to 
despair  of  their  imaginary  power,  that  they  may  find 
where  their  real  power  lies.    The  firet  and  fuss  of  Heb- 
dcHuadal  Boards  and  CSonvocations,  wearisome  always,  was 
never  more  wearisome  than  now,  when  a  thousand  indica- 
tions ahew  that  the  power  which  an  individual  man  pos- 
lenet  over  the  minds  of  those  who  will  form  the  next 
genention,  when  he  can  nnderstand  some  of  their  feelings. 
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enter  into  their  discontents,  share  their  cravings,  is  one 
which  the  force  of  real,  to  say  nothing  of  mock,  l^isla- 
tion,  cannot  compete  with.     By  such  influences,  often 
most  mischievously  directed,  the  University  must  be 
overpowered  if  she  have  nothing  of  the  same  kind  to  set 
against  them  ;  if  she  do  not  call  upon  her  difierent  sons, 
scattered  through  the  country,  to  bring  all  the  moral 
strength  and  wisdom,  which,  in  part  at  least,  she  has 
been  the  instrument  of  endowing  them  with,  to  sustain 
and  carry  out  her  efibrts.    Grievous  indeed  it  is  that  she 
should  only  smnmon  them  to  vote  I     When  you  go  up 
to  Oxford  on  the  1 3th  of  February  you  will  give  an  honest 
and  a  silent  placet  or  non-placet,  which  will  be  worth  just 
as  much  as  that  of  the  noisy  coxcomb  who  has  come 
up  because  he  has  nothing  better  to  do  with  his  time,  or 
because  he  wishes  to  '  floor'  the  Puseyites  or  the  Dons. 
But  if  it  be  the  main  object  of  the  University  to  form 
the  minds  of  young  men,  to  shew  them  how  the  hisUxtj 
of  the  past  explains  the  present,  to  arm  them  for  the 
times  to  come ;  how  much  may  you, — ^with  the  gifts  you 
possess  for  attracting  those  who  have  some  twenty  years 
less  experience  than  yourself,  for  taking  part  in  their 
thoughts  and  hopes,  in  their  admiration  and  their  indig- 
nation,  even  in  their  vagaries  and  confusions, — even  at 
your  present  distance  from  Oxford,  co-operate  with  her. 
Nay,  any  one  who  has  blundered  sadly  himself,  and  has 
reflected  a  little  upon  the  cause  of  his  blunders,  upon 
blessings  by  which  he  might  have  profited,  and  upon 
blessings  which  a  merciful  Providence  has  not  permitted 
him  wholly  to  lose,  may  supply  some  suggestions  and 
warnings,  not  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  perplexities  of 
this  time.     A  few  thoughts  upon  this  way  of  making 
subscription  more  conscientious,  of  defending  the  Articles 
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from  attacks,  of  hindering  the  approaches  of  Mr.  Ward's 
iptem,  will  form,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  a  future  Letter. 
Meantime  believe  me, 

Aflectionately  yours, 

F.  D.  MAURICE. 

P.  S. — Since  this  Letter  was  written  I  have  met  with 
Mr.  Winstanlejr  Hull's  honest  and  manly  pamphlet  on 
the  subject  of  it  (1845,  January  in  Oxford,  Seeley  and 
Bnmside).     It  touches  upon  many  points  upon  which  a 
kwyer  must  be  better  informed  than  a  clergyman,  and 
it  supplies  an  important  correction  to  my  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  new  test.     I  have  spoken  of  the  Vice- 
ChanceQor  as  having  at  present  the  power  to  call  upon 
my  Member  of  the  University  again  to  subscribe  the 
Articles.     Mr.  Hull  observes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  truly, 
that  this  power,  in  respect  to  laymen,  is  for  the  first  time 
conferred  by  the  new  Statute.     There  are  several  state- 
oients  in  Mr.  Hull's  pamphlet  to  which  I  could  not — as 
there  may  be  many  in  mine  to  which  he  will  not — assent ; 
hot  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  one's  opinion  on  the  main 
qoestion  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  person  so  accu- 
ntely  informed,  so  remarkably  conscientious,   and  so 
itnm^y  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Ward,  and  of 
the  acfaool  out  of  which  he  has  arisen.     Mr.  Hull  asserts 
even  more  strongly  than  I  have  done,  how  entirely  free  a 
penon  who  conscientiously  subscribes  a  document  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment  of  the  grammatical  sense  is  from  any 
obligation  to  rule  himself  by  the  supposed  opinions  either 
of  compilers  or  of  imposers. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Letter  was  at  first  connected  with  the  one  which  was 
published  two  weeks  ago,  under  the  title,  ''The  New  Statute 
and  Mr.  Ward."  I  thought  it  better  to  separate  what  referred 
directly  to  passing  occurrences,  from  reflections,  suggested 
indeed  by  those  occurrences,  but  belonging,  if  they  have  any 
worth,  to  all  times. 

The  greater  part,  therefore,  of  what  is  here  written,  was  in 
tk  printer's  hands  before  I  had  read  any  of  the  pamphlets 
wbich  have  appeared  on  the  subject  of  it ;  the  whole,  before  I 
Ittd  seen  Mr.  Ward's  "  Address  to  Members  of  Convocation 
in  Protest  against  the  Proposed  Statute."  I  am  anxious  to 
Dike  this  remark,  because  many  passages  of  my  Letter  might 
Kem  to  be  intended  as  an  indirect  answer  to  statements 
wfaidi,  as  they  come  from  writers  of  character  and  eminence, 
and  some  of  them  from  a  person  pleading  ably  In  his  own 
defence,  ought,  if  I  had  been  acquainted  with  them,  to  have 
received  more  respectful  treatment 

The  Letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Tait,  of  Rugby,  to  the  Vice- 
(Sumeellor,  would  have  been  noticed  more  properly  in  my 
bnner  pamphlet.  The  part  of  it  which  pleads  for  the  clause 
it  Degradation,  must  derive  weight  from  the  character  and 
NMhion  of  the  writer,  from  the  general  moderation  of  his 
one,  and  from  his  personal  attachment  to  Mr.  Ward.  But 
lis  aigoments  seem  to  me  most  unsatisfactory.  Those  which 
efer  to  the  compact  between  the  University  and  its  members, 
od  the  consequences  of  its  violation,  I  have  considered 
beady ;  the  other  two,  upon  which  Dr.  Tait  dwells  with  most 
jopfidmee,  are  Mbr.  Ward's  Challenge,  and  the  advantage 
iWch  BfllKol  College  will  have  over  him,  if  it  can  deal  with 
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him  as  a  person  in  statu  pupillari.  On  the  first  topic  I  have 
spoken  largely  at  the  beginning  of  this  pamphlet  I  have 
urged,  that  a  Degradation  is  no  answer  to  Mr.  Ward's  Chal- 
lenge, or,  at  least,  to  that  part  of  it  which  most  deeply  con- 
cerns the  honour  of  the  University,  and  of  us  its  members. 
He  says,  indeed,  ^  You  cannot  cast  me  out  for  what  I  have 
done ;'  but  he  says  also,  *  You  have  done  the  like — ^prove 
that  you  have  not.'  If  we  are  tender  of  our  reputations,  let 
us  attend  to  this  part  of  his  cartel  first ;  let  us  fi:^e  ourselves 
firom  the  imputation  upon  our  honesty;  then,  if  we  find  it 
necessar}',  we  may  answer  the  one  upon  our  power.  I  con- 
tend, that  we  shall  not  find  it  necessary ;  that  when  our  con- 
sciences are  clear  in  this  matter,  and  when  wc  have  shewn 
the  students  of  the  University  how  they  may  keep  theirs  clear, 
all  the  ends  which  punishment  aims  at  accomplbhing  will  be 
accomplished ;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Ward  likes  to  retain  his  pre- 
sent position,  he  will  harm  no  one  by  domg  so  but  himself; 
nay,  that  he  may  stand  as  a  profitable  sign  and  warning  to 
young  men  how  they  be^n  to  tamper  with  the  meaning  of 
words,  or  dally  with  a  system  which  encourages  them  in  such 
courses. 

With  respect  to  the  other  point,  I  would  ask  in  what  way  is 
it  probable  that  the  authorities  of  Balliol  College  will  be  called 
to  exercise  discipline  over  their  new  pupil  ?  He  is  not  likely 
to  commit  any  ordinary  irregularities ;  he  will  not  appear  in 
the  streets  without  his  gown,  or  absent  himself  firom  chapel ; 
he  has  declared  his  dislike  to  innovations  upon  ordinary  prac- 
tices in  public  devotion.  Is  it,  then,  over  any  books  which 
he  may  write,  that  a  censorship  may  be  more  conveniently 
established,  when  he  is  an  Undergraduate  ?  How  easily  may 
this  danger  be  avoided,  by  the  expedient  to  which  Mr.  Ward's 
earlier  practices  shew  that  he  has  no  moral  objection— of  writing 
anonymously ;  and  how  much  may  the  whisper,  that  such  a 
pamphlet  or  article  is  undoubtedly  his,  though,  of  course,  it 
must  not  be  mentioned,  increase  its  interest  and  circulation. 
The  only  other  kind  of  college  government  which  occurs  to 
me  as  possible,  is  one  which  I  must  almost  apologize,  to  a 
person  of  Dr.  Tait's  high  and  honourable  character,  for  even 
hinting  at    I  mean  one  which  would  rest  upon  reports  of 
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Mr.  Sard's  conversations  anionjjr  his  friends.  Every  one  who 
knows  anj  thing  of  the  confidence  and  gentlemanly  feeling 
wbicb  are  necessary  to  University  discipline,  and  which,  I  am 
cure,  are  exhibited  on  all  occasions  towards  the  students  of 
Biffiol  College  by  those  who  preside  over  it,  will  feel  that 
mch  surveillance  would  be  perfectly  monstrous.  But,  if  so, 
wbat  is  the  use  of  the  Degradation  ?  how  will  Mr.  Ward  be 
leas  dangerous  in  statu  pupillariy  than  as  a  Master  of  Arts  ? 

And  if  those  opinions  upon  the  illegality  of  the  Degrada- 
tion, which  have  proceeded  fix>m  such  eminent  professional 
men,  should  happen  to  be  true,  in  what  a  strange  position 
might  Balliol  College  find  itself,  if  it  did  avail  itself  of 
Ifr. Ward's  new  position,  to  send  him  into  rustication?  Sup- 
poie  an  election  occurred  while  he  was  under  sentence;  a 
mandamus  firom  the  Queen's  Bench  might  bring  him  back  in 
triumph  to  Oxford,  and  all  the  other  Undergraduates  would 
fcel  that  the  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected  had  been 
Kt  at  nought  Could  college  authority  be  more  practically 
weakened  than  by  such  an  event  ? 

Concerning  that  portion  of  Dr.  Tait's  Letter  which  refers  to 

the  Test,  I  need  not  say  much ;  first,  because  we  are  agreed  in 

<nr  conclusions ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Test  itself  has  been 

ibandoned.  But  as  he  has  done  me  the  honour,  in  one  passage, 

to  rank  me  among  the  disciples  of  a  school,  the  principal  cha- 

Meristics  of  which,  if  I  understand  him,  are  a  comparative 

indifference  to  the  teaching  of  the  Articles  and  of  the  Praycr- 

Book,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  one  or  two  words,  for  the 

purpose  of  disclaiming  a  compliment  (a  compliment  it  must  be, 

to  be  placed  even  in  a  low  form  of  a  school,  containing,  we  are 

told,  the  most  eminent  poets  and  metaphysicians  of  the  day) 

*luch  I  have  not  the  smallest  right  to  appropriate  *.     Ten 

*  The  more  accideiital  chtracterittics  of  these  strange  people  are,  that  their 
9lip«thiet  extend  'from  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the  one  side,  to  Mohler^s  Sjrmholik  on  the 
itier.*  Herein  I  perhaps,  I  may,  though  in  a  very  humble  and  modified  wsy,  be 
Aor  imitAtor.  If  they  are  in  love  with  any  system  which  they  discover,  or  think 
(key  diseaver,  in  Mr.  Carlyle' s  writings,  I  certainly  am  as  far  as  the  poles 
MRBder  finom  them ;  if  they  desire  to  profit  by  the  earnestness  and  reality  of  his 
vridiigs,  and  by  the  many  warnings  which  they  contain  against  some  of  the 
Vint  temputiona  to  which  we,  the  clergy  especially,  are  at  this  time  exposed,  I 
vwld  giadly  learn  with  them.     If  they  prize  Mohler  because  he  strives  to  set 
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years  ago,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  abolish  Academical 
Subscription,  I  ventmred  to  defend  it,  and  to  maintain  the 
excellence  of  the  Articles  themselves,  upon  precisely  the  same 
grounds  which  I  have  asserted  in  this  pamphlet  As  parties^ 
during  that  time,  have  entirely  changed  their  places;  as  I  was 
then  fighting  as  a  volunteer  by  the  side  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Newman  against  Dr.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Hampden ;  and, 
as  I  believe  I  have  never  put  forth  any  opinions,  in  the  inter- 
val, which,  on  these  points,  at  least,  are  not  strictly  in  con- 
formity with  those  which  I  expressed  in  the  year  1835,  and 
which  I  am  expressing  now, — ^I  think  Dr.  Tait  may  perceive^ 
even  without  that  ^attentive  consideration'  of  my  writingiB, 
for  which  his  other  duties  can  leave  him  little  leisure,  that,  if 
I  belong  to  the  school  he  has  described,  I  must  be  its  moat 
ill-taught  and  refractory  pupil. 

Such  egotism  as  this  I  hope  the  reader  will  believe  is  as 
disagreeable  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  him  ;  but  it  is  partly  called 
for  not  merely  by  the  unexpected  allusion  which  Dr.  Tait  has 
made  to  me,  but  also  by  the  language  in  which  Professor  Gar- 
bett,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  has  spoken  of  all 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  (now  defunct)  Test  I  accoxd 
with  so  much  of  Mr.  Garbetfs  general  reasoning  respecting 
the  use  of  the  Articles,  and  the  dangers  of  Romanism,  that 
it  is  particularly  painful  to  find  him  denouncing  all  of  ua 
who  have  said  that  we  could  not  take  the  Declaration  as 
necessarily  either  Latitudinarians  or  Romanists.  What  ground 
is  there  for  this  heavy  charge  ?  Mr.  Garbett  tells  us 
that  there  is  a  certain  mind  in  the  Church  which  is  to 
interpret  the  Articles,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  the 
mind  of  the  University.  Well — ^I  acknowledge  this  Church- 
mind  and  this  University-mind.  And  I  find  it  in  the  Articles 
and  the  Prayer-Book.  To  these  Articles  and  that  Prayer- 
Book  I  have  set  my  hand,  believing  them  to  contain  sound, 
wholesome,  godly  teaching.  But  you  require  something  more 
of  me.   You  will  not  let  me  discover  the  mind  of  the  Church  in 

aside  and  grossly  misrepresents  the  teaching  of  Luther  and  CalTin»  I  ha¥«  not 
one  feeling  in  common  with  them ;  if  they  are  ready  to  honour  Mohlcr,  or  any 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  who  will  not  abandon  his  own  position  till  he  liaa 
•ndeaToured  to  realize  what  is  good  and  true  in  it,  we  are  at  one. 


llie  doriunenta  themsclTes ;  but  because  some  one  has  said 

ckl  the  mind  which  he  discovers  in  ibera  is  a  foolish  and 

deceitfuJ  one,  yon  insist  that  we  who  think  it  to  be  wise  and 

tne,  should  go  and  search  elsewhere,  we  know  not  where,  to' 

ucOTlain  what  it  is.     Yon  tell  us  to  consult  the  compilers  and 

impoaers.     We  say,  that  often  we  do  not  know  how  to  consult 

ihem;   that  when  we  do,  they  often  return  a  much  more 

ngue  and  unsatisfiictory  answer  than  the  words  to  be  inter> 

preted;  oftentimes  an  answer  entirely  difiereni  from  that.  We 

«j  that  the  Articles  do  seem  to  us  to  be  a  protection  against 

the  Romish  system,  and  that  the  other  words  of  the  Reformers 

— «d!i  more  the  sense  of  modem  doctors, — often  seem  to  us  to 

Ati  no  such  protection.     And  yet  we  are  to  be  called  Lati- 

toduurians  or  Romanisers;  and  it  is  to  be  fancied  that  we  must 

wish  to  escape  ftt)m  the  strict  honest  meaning  of  the  Articles 

becauK  we  think  we  should  not  get  that  strict  and  honest 

DKaning  hy  the  course  you  propose  to  us.     But  the  words 

mat  be  spoken  boldly.     We  crave  those  Articles  for  our 

<lcfeQce  against  ancient  and  modem  doctors  and  their  systems ; 

■phut  Cianmer,  against  Parker,  against  Davenant,  agunst 

Liud,  against    Tillotson,   against    Warburton,   against    Dr. 

^nulelyandDr.Puaey;  above  all,  against  the  current  theol(^- 

cil  notions  of  the  day  as  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  sermons, 

puophlets,  newspapers.  And  that  they  may  serve  this  purpose 

*i  ire  anxious,  they  should  be  interpreted  accurately,  not 

kvsely,  according  to  themselves  and  not  according  to  the 

l^M^ta  of  other  people,  in  their  grammatical  sense  and  not 

•CKnding  to  the  notions  of  compilers  or  i  mposers.  The  question 

Mloo  seiiouB  for  any  CriSing;     Tell  us  about  ideal  minds  at 

odier  times  if  you  please ;    bat  not  when  our  business    is 

*Hh  actual  solemn  subacripdon.     The  less  at  such  a  dme  we 

Id  in  any  rague  thoughts  about  the  conscience  of  a  society, 

nd  the  more  we  ask  for  a  clear  light  to  guide  our  own,  the 

better  I  think  it  wiU  be  for  us.     And  so  the  sound  and  true 

fcelings  of  Englishmen  have  decided ;  for  to  these  feelings. 

Dot  to  a  vulgar  clamour,  which  was  on  the  other  dde,  the 

Heads  of  Hoosea  have  subnutted.  They  were  told  by  the  men 

•horn  they  coold  most  depend  upon  for  a  sound,  matured, 

booeot  judgment,  that  they  were  laying  snares  for  the  con- 
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science  by  the  measure  which  was  intended  to  assert  its  oUi- 
gatioiis,  and  they  had  the  wisdom  to  receive  the  counsel'  I 
must  rejoice  that  Mr.  Garbett,  from  the  most  honourable  feel- 
ings, has  determined  not  to  support  the  degradation  of  an  in- 
dividual when  he  cannot  unite  it  with  what  seems  to  him  the 
affirmation  of  a  principle.  I  must  regret  that  he  does  not  see 
how  weak  that  affirmation  was,  and  how  little  either  measure 
can  serve  the  cause  of  the  University  or  of  the  Church. 

Of  Mr.  Ward's  pamphlet  I  need  not  speak  much,  for  my 
whole  letter  is,  though  unintentionally,  a  reply  to  it  I  cannot 
be  sorry  that  he  has  written  it,  and  I  wish  that  it  may  be  read  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.     He  calls  upon  Evangelicals — 
upon  Low  Churchmen — upon  High  Churchmen,  to  consider  in 
what  sense  they  are  subscribing  the  Articles;  he  wishes  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  cannot  cast  stones  at  him,  for  that  they  are 
not  without  the  same  sin.    I  have  maintained  in  this  pamphlet 
that  Evangelicals,  Low  Churchmen,  High  Churchmen,  may  all 
sign  the  Articles,  and  may  sign  them  honestly.   I  hope,  in  my 
heart,  that  they  do.  I  have  shewn  wherein  I  believe  the  spirit 
in  which  Mr.  Ward  has  subscribed  differs  from  that  in  which  (as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  statements)  ihcy  have  subscribed, 
and  I  have  spoken  the  more  confidently  of  this  difference,  be- 
cause I  have  urged  that  it  is  not  a  reason  for  his  formal  condem- 
nation. But  I  would  at  the  same  time  implore  them  to  consider 
why  there  seems  to  be  that  inconsistency  in  their  conduct, 
which  their  skilful  adversary  has  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  clever- 
ness. That  consideration,  earnestly,  devoutly  carried  out,  might, 
I  believe,  do  more  to  bring  each  of  these  parties  into  an  undep- 
standing  first  of  itself,  then  of  its  opponents — more,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  destruction  of  the  parties  and  the  preservation  of 
the  treasures  which  are  hidden  in  them,  than  any  other  in 
which  they  could  engage.     And  surely  we  could  never  com- 
mence such  a  heart-searching,  humiliating  enquiry  at  a  better 
season  than  that  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter.     I  have 
spoken  in  my  letter  of  the  difference  between  a  Chiutrh  system 
and  a  living  Church.     I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  much  upon 
the  opposition  as  it  affects  our  prospects  ;  I  could  have  wished 
to  say  more  of  it  as  it  would  affect  our  present  conduct     A 
system  may  furnish  ascetical  rules  obeyed  with  torment  by 
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one  coDfldence,  evaded  with  a  continual  sense  of  dishonesty 
bj  another.      The  feeling  of  belonging  to  a  Church,  the 
looging  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  its  name,  and  we  of  our 
position  in  it,  would  prompt  to  sacrifices  of  time  and  outward 
eojoyment  as  real  as  those  which  men  make  habitually  and 
almost   without  consideration,  in    fulfilling    their    ordinary 
callings.     The  dryness  of  a  rule  would  be  exchanged  for  the 
vitality  of  a  principle ;  the  routine  of  an  earthly  machinery 
for  the  growing  sense  of  a  Divine  order.  If  then  we  really  set 
ourselves  to  meditate  what  may  be  the  causes  of  our  party 
strifes,  I  believe  we  might  arrive  at  a  state  of  mind  more 
deeply  humbled^  less  inclined  to  fleshly  indulgences,  more 
disposed  to  charity,  than  any  rules  for  keeping  Lent  could 
gire  US.     If  Mr.  Ward  can  help  us  in  this  work,  let  us  be 
thankful  to  him,  and  if  we  should  find  at  the  end  of  the  season 
that  partly  through  his  help  we  have  learnt  to  prize  our  for- 
mularies more,  to  recognise  in  them  a  bond  of  union  which  we 
did  not  expect,  to  see  how  little  we  have  used  them  for  this  end 
hitherto,  and  how  much  they  may  conduce  to  it  hereafter,  we 
riiall  have  more  reason  to  be  thankful  than  if  we  had  made 
the  first  act  of  our  penitence  his  punishment. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  some  passages  of  this  letter  I  may  have 

Qsed  language  which,  if  he  should  read  it  and  care  any  thing 

ixr  it,  may  give  pain  to  Mr.  Ward.     I  cannot  speak  otherwise 

than  I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  which  such  a  mode  of  dealing 

with  language  as  he  justifies,  would  produce  on  my  mind ;  I 

cannot  warn  others  less  earnestly  against  the  slightest  tolerance 

of  it  in  themselves.    But  I  have  wished  most  truly  to  separate 

dieae  remarks  from  any  imputations  on  his  own  character. 

Having  no  personal  acquidntance  with  him,  I  yet  should  have 

inferred  from  his  book — offensive,  often  disgusting  as  it  is  to 

me — that  he  deserves  the  praise  which  his  friends  and  opponents 

hs?e,  without  any  exception,  bestowed  upon  the  frankness 

and  manliness  of  his  character;  and  I  cannot  express  the 

delight  with  which  I  read,  or  the  entire  sympathy  with  which 

I  adc^t  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Garbett's  letter ;  ^^  I  do 

nol  dhaige  Mr.  Ward — God  forbid — for  if  I  may  judge  from 

hia  bool^  he  is  of  a  generous  and  candid,  as  well  as  ardent 

mtaae, — ^with  what  every  simple  mind  but  his  own,  regards 
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with  vehemeDt  and  spontaneous  disapprobation.  But  I  do 
charge  the  system,  the  fatal  economic  system,  the  canons  and 
science  of  double-dealing,  imported  in  an  evil  hour  from  the 
volumes  of  Escobar  and  Mariana,  and  now  all  but  naturalized 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Of  this  Mr.  Ward  is  the  victim, 
and  so  are  other  once  noble  and  ingenuous  natures — ^nay, 
ingenuous  and  noble  still  in  all  but  this." 

I  will  add  one  word  on  the  addition  which  has  been  made, 
within  the  last  two  days,  to  the  New  Statute.  That  addition 
must,  I  conceive,  lead  to  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  WanL  To  de- 
grade a  pupil  for  the  offence  which  is  only  censured  in  a 
master,  is  a  proceeding  so  repugnant  to  every  notion  of 
English  justice,  that  the  majority  of  Convocation  cannot  pos- 
sibly sanction  it  Yet  every  one  feels  that  it  would  have  been 
still  more  monstrously  unjust  to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon 
Mr.  Newman  within  one  week  of  the  time  it  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  at  the  instigation  of  the  very  persons  who  are  to 
try  the  cause.  And  yet  indifferent  observers  must  feel  that  it  is 
most  weak  and  foolish  merely  to  assert  an  opinion  which  eveiy 
one  ought  to  assume  that  the  University  holds,  though  she  do 
not  assert  it,  without  following  it  up  by  some  further  measure. 
To  such  contradictions,  to  such  ridicule,  is  our  Academical 
body  reduced,  by  its  attempts  to  mimic  the  Courts  of  Justice 
or  the  Common  Council.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  lesson 
which  these  events  afford,  will  not  be  lost,  and  that  henceforth 
she  will  earnestly  apply  herself  to  her  own  quiet  tasks,  what- 
ever newspaper  advisers  may  urge  her  to  abandon  them  for 
the  noisy  courses  which  they  understand  so  much  better? 


A  LETTER, 


^c. 


Mt  Dear  Friend. 
It  is  evident  that  the  questions  which  Mr.  Ward 
has  raised,  deeply  concern  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
coantiy,  but  chiefly  of  the  University.  If  his  doctrine 
of  Subscription  be  true,  her  Members  have  been  cheating 
each  other  and  cheating  the  world  for  three  centuries. 
If  his  doctrine  respecting  the  Articles  be  true,  she  has 
been  putting  forward,  during  all  that  time,  a  document 
in  the  very  front  of  her  teaching  which  could  cause  only 
confusion  to  all  that  learnt  of  her.  If  his  doctrine 
lespecting  the  Romish  system  be  true,  she  has  been 
during  all  this  time,  solemnly  warning  us  against  that 
which  could  alone  work  out  any  good  for  us  individually 
(HT  nationally.  His  charges  put  our  Colleges  upon  their 
trial  before  this  land,  and  before  all  lands ;  if  our  pro- 
fessions of  acknowledging  a  higher  judge  be  true,  they 
pat  us  upon  enquiring  whether  they  are  right  in  His 
sight.  What  I  am  anxious  is,  that  we  should  not  evade 
this  trial,  that  we  should  court  it.  I  think  it  is  a  poor 
satisfaction  to  punish  the  accuser;  poor  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  preside  over  the  University,  poor  to 
those  who  have  studied  in  her  and  who  love  her ;  poor 
to  those  who  in  ten  thousand  ways  are  better  or  worse 
for  her  lessons  and  her  examples.     But  I  know  that 
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there  is  vagueness  in  the  words,  *  The  University  is  put 
upon  her  trial ;'  where  is  the  bar  ?  in  what  form  is  she  to 
plead;  who  are  to  pronounce  sentence?  I  hinted  in 
my  former  Letter  that  these  questions  would  be  best 
answered  by  considering  in  what  shape  the  charge  comes, 
and  who  are  Ukely  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  appeal  is 
practically  made  to  the  students  of  the  University ;  they 
are  told  that  a  certain  unnatural  mode  of  Subscription  is 
lawful ;  that  the  Articles  contain  a  mischievous  doctrine ; 
that  the  Romish  system  is  worthy  of  their  esteem  and 
love.  They,  if  any,  will  hear  the  words;  they,  if 
any,  will  act  upon  the  practice  which  is*  suggested,  will 
despise  that  which  they  have  been  taught  to  revere,  will 
long  for  that  which  they  have  been  taught  to  fly  from ; 
they  will  diffuse  this  spirit  through  the  country.  To  them 
then  the  defence  should  also  be  made ;  the  University 
should  be  ready  to  explain  to  them  what  has  been  the 
method  and  meaning  of  its  proceedings  hitherto,  why 
that  is  demanded  from  them  which,  on  Mr.  Ward's  shew- 
ing, is  ridiculous  and  wicked,  why  they  are  admonished 
against  that  which  in  his  judgment  is  above  all  things 
to  be  desired. 

Now  if  it  be  so  that  the  University  cannot  do  this, 
cannot  explain  its  own  mind  to  its  pupils,  the  confession 
should  be  made  honestly,  and  the  reason  of  it  carefully 
investigated.  For  this  would  be  a  defect  indeed,  and 
one  which  must  require  a  speedy  reform,  and  which  no 
punishment  of  particular  members  could  possibly  redress. 
If  there  be  neither  a  formal  communication  from  the 
University  to  her  pupils,  of  the  principles  upon  which 
she  acts,  through  the  medium  of  professors,  nor  yet  such 
a  familiar  habitual  intercourse  between  these  pupils 
and  the  tutors  of  their  respective  Colleges,  as  might 
lemove  difficulties,  meet  special  cases  of  conscience^ 
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encourage  hopes,  give  kindly  warning  of  shoals  and 
pitfalls,  connect  the  teaching  of  books  with  the  educa- 
tion of  life,  there  must  be  some  failure  in  the  great 
ends  for  which  she  exists,  accounting,  indeed,  most 
naturally  for  her  eagerness  to  grasp  at  powers  which 
she  is  unable  to  wield,  but  only  making  it  more  a  duty 
on  the  part  of  those  who  care  for  her  welfare  to  testify 
against  such  attempts,  and  to  exhort  her,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  devise  means  for  rendering  her  own  proper 
resources  effectual.  That  she  has  these  resources,  that 
she  might  carry  on  at  least  the  personal  and  practical 
education  of  those  who  are  placed  under  her  government 
better  than  any  University  in  Europe,  her  own  apologists 
have  often  maintained,  and  the  valuable  testimony  of 
Professor  Huber  seems  to  confirm  their  opinion.  Institu- 
tions which  according  to  our  boast,  and  according  to 
his  honest  and  impartial  confession,  are  specially  con- 
trived to  form  the  character  of  Englishmen,  should  not 
proclaim  it  to  the  world  that  this  is  what  they  cannot  do, 
that  when  some  clever  man  propagates  doctrines  which 
tend  to  imdermine  that  character  and  their  own,  they 
can  only  answer  him  or  counteract  his  influence  by 
pains  and  penalties. 

So  much  I  think  we  have  all  a  right  to  say.  I  hope 
I  should  say  more  if  I  were  resident  at  Oxford,  and  di- 
rectly sharing  the  responsibility  of  its  doings.  We  who 
are  not,  have  a  duty  of  our  own  to  perform.  We  also 
are  upon  our  trial.  Each  one  of  us  has  subscribed  the 
Articles,  has  passed  through  the  University  course  to 
which  they  were  the  introduction,  has  protested  against 
the  Romish  system.  Did  we  mean  any  thing  by  our 
own  acts?  Have  we  any  thing  to  say  respecting  the 
dfect  of  this  theological  teaching  upon  ourselves  P  Can 
we  defend  our  protest  P 

b2 
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Mr.  Urquhart,  and  the  writers  of  the  Portfolio,  main- 
tain that  any  private  who  was  concerned  in  the  Affghan 
war  may  be  brought  to  trial  and  executed  for  murder. 
This  kind  of  law  one  does  not  quite  understand ;  but,  I 
suppose,  if  a  private  chose  to  consider  himself  involved 
in  a  charge  brought  against  his  regiment,  he  might  de- 
mand a  hearing,  and  ask  a  competent  tribunal  to  de- 
clare whether  he  had  done  lawfully  or  no.  I  do  not 
insist  upon  a  specially  competent  tribunal ;  I  do  not 
even  challenge  its  fairness.  The  Undergraduates  of 
Oxford  may  not  have  any  great  theological  learning; 
they  may  have  many  prejudices ;  if  he  is  condemned  they 
certainly  will  have  many  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ward.  Never- 
theless, I  am  anxious  to  defend  myself  before  them.  I 
have  more  sympathy  with  them  than  I  have  with  most 
other  classes.  I  would  much  sooner  have  an  influence 
over  them  than  over  Doctors  of  Divinity.  It  would 
give  me  real  pleasure  if  any  one  of  these  questioned 
me  as  to  my  own  conduct  and  feelings  upon  these  veiy 
solemn  matters ;  I  should  not  be  angry, — ^for  when  great 
interests  are  at  stake,  I  care  little  about  civil  speeches — 
if  he  put  his  queries  with  plainness,  even  with  rude- 
ness. I  know  there  is  nothing  so  bad  for  him  as  that 
he  should  have  a  certain  loose  impression  that  all  people 
about  him  are  dishonest,  and  that  dishonesty  is  in 
such  a  case  almost  inevitable  ;  that  he  should  suspect 
the  teaching  under  which  his  mind  and  heart  are 
to  be  formed ;  that  he  should  have  a  *  burning  hatred' 
for  that  which  his  fathers  and  his  coimtrymen  hold 
sacred.  I  will  do  that  which  in  me  lies,  that  with 
God's  help  we  may  be  saved  from  this  calamity ;  what  I 
wish  is,  that  those  who  can  do  immeasiutibly  more 
through  personal  or  official  influence,  would  labour  for 
the  same  end. 
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I.  K  you  have  read  Mr.  Ward's  book,  you  are  aware 
that  he  has  not  merely  pleaded  for  his  own  right  i  to 
subscribe  in  a  non-natural  sense ;  he  has  asserted  that 
every  one  in  fact  does  so.  Happily  he  has  not  confined 
himself  to  generahties;  he  has  taken  an  instance;  he 
quotes  the  words  of  the  nineteenth  Article.  '  As  the 
Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  have 
erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred  ;  not  only 
m  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in 
matters  of  faith,  (non  solum  quoad  agenda  et  cseraemoni- 
amm  ritus  verum  in  his  etiam  quae  credenda  sunt.' — Zat. 
Art.) 

"  It  has  been  considered  by  some,"  remarks  Mr.  Ward,  "  that  snb- 
icnption  to  our  nineteenth  Article  requires  the  formation  and  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion,  that  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  is  erroneous  in  some  particular ;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
win  shew  that  no  one  is  at  all  committed  by  this  Article,  to  so  painfully 
presomptuoos  a  sentiment." 

Having  argued  from  the  use  of  the  words  Roman 
'Church,'  that  the  body  so  designated  must,  according 
to  the  previous  clause  of  the  Article,  be  part  of  the  con- 
gr^tion  of  faithful  men,  &c.,  to  which  the  pure  Word 
of  God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered, &c.,  (an  assertion  which  I  am  not  concerned  to 
answer*,)  he  proceeds : — 

«« It  then  asserts  that  like  other  Churches,  the  Church  of  Rome 
kadi  erred  *  not  only  in  their  living  and  ceremonies,  but  also  in 
matters  of  fiidth.'     Now  without  commenting  on  the  significant  use 

•  The  Article  neither  affirms  nor  denies  that  the  Roman  Church  is  part 
of  the  visible  Church.  Each  of  the  other  Churches,  namely,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem,  has  certainly  in  some  sense  '  had  its  candle- 
stidk  removed  out  of  its  place,'  and  some  may  hold  if  they  please,  that  the 
Church  of  Borne  has  suffered  the  like  penalty  for  its  errors.  Certainly  no 
«e  is  boond  by  the  lang^uage  of  the  Article  to  adopt  such  an  opinion  ;  and 
Idt  mj  own  part,  I  have  no  wish  to  adopt  it ;  but  no  one  is  precluded,  as 
Mr.  Ward  pretends,  from  holding  it  by  any  words  here  used. 
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of  the  word  '  their/  whidi  mDy  seems  to  me  at  onoe  to  point  i 

members  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome,  the  general  scope  of  the  Aitk 

is  quite  sufSdent  for  mv  purpose.     For,  as  is  plain,   the  Chan 

of  Rome  is  here  asserted  to  have  erred  in  matters  of  £uth,  end 

in  the  same  sense  as  she  is  afGurmed  to  have  erred  in  lino 

Now  there  is  literally  no  meaning  in  the  assertion  that  the  abitn 

Chorch  of  Rome^  has  erred  in  '  their  living;'  it  most  by  absoh 

necessity  be  certam  of  her  comcreie  wtemben  who  have  so  erred ;  e 

tain  of  her  comcrtte  members  then  it  is  who  are  here  asserted  to  h 

erred  in  matters  of  faith,  i.  e.  of  religions  belief.  .... 
#  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

"  I  snbscribe  then  the  Artide  in  the  foUowing  sense.  I  take  i) 
affirm,  that  whereas  the  visible  Chordi  of  Christ  is  a  certain  coa^ 
gation  of  faithful  men,  &c.,  every  local  Church  induded  in  that  b 
will  contain  members  not  only  who  act  wickedly,  not  only  who 
superstitiously  addicted  to  outward  observances,  but  also  who  er 
one  point  or  other  of  religious  belief.  If  this  appears  the  sok 
enunciation  of  a  mere  truism,  I  quite  admit  that  it  is  so ;  but  so 
am  I  from  allowing  that  a  probability  thence  follows  of  its  not  ha^ 
been  the  sense  intended  by  the  Convocation  at  the  time  to  be 
missible,  that  on  the  contrary  nothing  seems  so  natural,  as  that  w 
a  large  number  of  persons  meet  together,  of  most  opposite  qpinii 
each  protesting  against  what  clashes  with  his  own,  the  result  of 
various  diminations  shall  be  a  formula  which  gives  no  ofience 
any,  because  it  contains  no  spedfic  meaning  whatever." 

Having  then  renewed  his  often  made  charge  of  dig 
genuousness  against  the  Refonners,  "  of  their  fully  tc 
rating  the  absence  from  the  Articles  of  any  real  ai 
Roman  determinations,  so  only  they  were  allowed 
preserve  an  apparent  one/'  and  having  ventured 
criticism  upon  the  language  of  the  Latin  Article  wh 
I  leave  to  the  wonder  of  scholars ;  he  goes  on  to  say  .- 

"  I  am,  of  course,  quite  aware,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  ar 
ment  will  be  considered  as  dishonest  special  pleading  by  those  i 

"  '  An  abstract  Church  !*  what  is  that  ?  What  a  key  these  words  fun 
to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ward's  '*  Ideal."  The  Church  is  simply  a  logical  < 
ception,  a  formula.  Those  who  compose  it,  are  not  tiving  stones  < 
building,  not  members  of  a  body ;  but  a  set  of  individuals  altogether  < 
stituting  an  abstraction. 
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wiD  not  gm  tiienuelyes  the  trouble  to  look  candidly  at  the  wording 

of  our  Artkles,  and  fsdrlj  to  examine  the  charge  of  disingenuoosness 

hrooght  against  their  framers.     Nor  do  I  deny,  rather  I  have  plainly 

aid,  diat  the  first  part  of  the  Article  appears  to  imply  some  reflection 

OQ  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  this  indeed  will 

make  it  a  more  unexceptionable  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  view 

wiudi  I  main  tain.     Far  I  challenge  (the  italics  are  Mr.  Ward's)  any 

tkjector  to  give  amg  meaning  to  the  Article,  word  hy  word,  which  can  by 

fdmbility  bring  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  within  its 

Kope,    For  example,  if  the  phrase  had  been '  their  precepts,'  although 

tiie  pronoun  '  their'  would  still  have  been  a  difficulty,  it  might  have 

been  plausibly  enough  contended  that  the  formal  teaching  of  Rome 

oa  moral  points  is  condenmed  in  the  first  clause,  and,  by  parity  of 

letsoning,  the  formal  teaching  in  doctrinal  points  in  the  second.   But 

the  phrase  being  '  their  Uving,'  such  an  attempt  is  impossible." 

Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  101,  note. 

A  young  student  reading  this  passage  is  likely  to  say, 
'There,  you  see,  he  has  defied  them.  He  has  done  it 
openly  and  emphatically ;  using  italics  because  he  is  so 
sure  that  they  will  not  dare  to  meet  him — ^and  they  do 
meet  him  with — a  degradation.'  But  whatever  Con- 
vocation may  do,  you  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  who  have 
not  its  power  in  this  kind,  have  the  power  of  saying 
whether  we  signed  in  this  sense  or  in  some  other ;  whe- 
ther we  considered  the  words  as  merely  truistic,  or  if 
not,  whether  we  can  explain  what  other  meaning  is  in 
them.  I  hold  myself  bound  to  answer  these  questions 
to  any  one  who  comes  to  ask  them. 

To  depart  as  little  as  may  be  from  Mr.  Ward's  hypo- 
thesis about  the  way  in  which  the  Article  was  composed, 
let  us  suppose  the  persons,  from  whose  various  elimina- 
tions the  nonsense  he  discovers  in  it  proceeded,  met 
together  to  settle  the  form  of  it.  The  clause  is  proposed, 
'  As  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
htfe  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  erred.' 
'  Ecred,'  TOcliums  one  of  the  assessors,  '  who  doubts  it  ? 
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Who  will  deny  that  no  Church  has  fully  presented  the 
image  of  her  Lord  P  that  many  of  the  persons  who  com- 
pose it  have  been  grossly  immoral ;  nay,  that  its  moral 
standard  has  often  been  low?  Many  persons  too  will 
agree  with  you  that  portions  of  the  ceremonial  of  par- 
ticular Churches  have  been  unwisely  chosen  in  con- 
formity with  popular  tastes  and  fancies,  and  that  these 
ought  to  be  removed.  Is  this  all  you  mean  to  assert, 
when  you  say  that  diflferent  Churches  in  Asia  and  Afirica, 
and  also  this  Church  in  Italy,  which  pretends  to  be  the 
guide  and  model  of  all  the  rest,  have  erred  ?'  *  I  see  the 
force  of  your  objections,'  replies  the  original  suggester. 
*  The  wording  must  be  more  accurate.  These  Churches 
have  erred  not  only  in  their  hving,  (an  error  which  may 
be  predicated  of  individual  members  of  a  Church,  even 
of  the  majority  of  its  members,  without  impeaching  the 
correctness  of  its  authorized  teaching,)  and  in  manner 
of  ceremonies,  (possibly  regulations  of  individual  priests, 
which  have  crept  in  and  became  general  practices 
by  connivance,  and  without  formal  approbation,)  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith  (in  that  which  is  strictly  and 
formally  the  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  corporate 
body).'  Whether  this  sense  of  the  Article  be  more  or  less 
agreeable  to  the  wording  of  it  than  Mr.  Ward's,  I  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  any  competent  Roman  Cathdic 
Doctor,  of  any  Roman  CathoUc  University,  of  any  Eng- 
lish lawyer  used  to  examine  the  language  of  documents 
and  give  opinions  upon  them,  of  any  unsophisticated 
person  who  has  the  slightest  familiarity  with  English 
construction.  At  all  events,  this  is  my  sense  of  the 
Article.  In  subscribing  it,'  I  do  mean  to  condemn  certain 
portions  of  the  formal  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

*  Well!'  the  Undergraduate  might  say,  to  whom  I  offered 
this  justification  of  my  own  signature ;  '  perhaps  you  are 
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fortunate  that  you  can  find  this  meaning  in  the  Article, 
and  that  you  can  acquiesce  in  it.  But  suppose  you 
thought  with  Mr.  Ward,  that  this  condemnation  of  the 
fonnal  doctrine  of  Rome  was  very  presumptuous,  how 
would  you  act  ?  would  not  you  be  glad  to  see  another 
meaning,  even  a  merely  truistic  one,  in  the  words  then  ?' 
'If  I  did  find  such  a  meaning,'  I  should  answer,  '  and  I 
beUeved  it  to  be  the  result  of  the  causes  to  which 
Mr.  Ward  ascribes  it,  I  should  simply  tell  those  who 
]TOsented  the  book  of  Articles  to  me,  that  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  dishonest,  shameful,  immoral  book,  with  which  I 
could  have  nothing  to  do.'  '  But  then  you  could  not  have 
an  Oxford  education  or  become  a  clergyman.'  *No  :  but 
1  could  be  brought  up  in  some  dame's  school  and  become 
a  dustman;  a  far  preferable  alternative  to  that  of  solemnly 
consenting,  at  the  most  solemn  moments  of  my  life, — ^when 
1  am  entering  upon  the  three  years  which  will  have  most 
influence  on  the  formation  of  my  character  for  aU  future 
time,  when  I  am  going  forth  to  practise  in  the  world  the 
lessons  which  I  have  learnt  in  the  schools,  when  I  am 
taking  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  when  I 
beheve  I  am  about  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth 
to  qualify  me  for  the  office  of  a  Priest — to  a  document 
which  professes  to  treat  of  the  most  awful  subjects,  and 
which  I  beheve  in  my  soul  to  be  a  piece  of  impudent 
trifling,  of  base  deception.'  *But  speaking  thus,'  my 
Undergraduate  friend  would  rejoin,  *  you  throw  out  in- 
siniuitions  against  Mr.  Ward  of  being  indifferent  to 
sacred  things ;  a  charge  quite  inconsistent  with  the  tone 
of  his  book ;  the  very  sin  which  makes  Protestants  so 
offensive  to  him.'  *I  impute  nothing  to  Mr.  Ward,'  I 
should  reply — *I  am  not  his  master — ^his  judge.  You 
asked  me  to  say  how  I  should  feel  in  this  case,  and  I 
luiT6  told  you.     If  you  had  asked  me  further  how  I 
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would  advise  you  to  act,  I  should  have  said  as  plainly — 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  any  document — ^least  of  aD, 
with  a  document  concerning  the  relations  of  God  with 
His  creatures — ^which  you  do  not  inwardly  respect !  And 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  man,  who,  talking  much  of 
conscience,  morality,  religion,  tempts  you  to  consider  how 
nearly  you  can  go  in  a  spiritual  transaction  to  what  in 
an  ordinary  earthly  transaction  would  be  called  double 
dealing.  When  any  one  teaches  you  to  think  eveiy 
thing  sacred  and  inviolable  except  truth,  if  you  care  to 
look  your  fellow-creatures  in  the  face,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  ashamed  when  you  kneel  before  God,  Hunc  tu 
Roniane  caveto' 

Now  even  for  one  person  to  bear  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony, seems  to  me  better  than  for  a  whole  University 
merely  to  punish.  But  if  it  were  borne  by  different 
clergymen  in  aU  different  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
young  men  whom  they  might  find  disturbed  by  Mr. 
Ward's  doctrine ;  above  all,  if  the  tutors  of  the  colleges, 
availing  themselves  of  their  (it  is  to  be  hoped,  even  under 
present  circumstances)  greater  opportunities,  would  bear 
it ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  least  call  for  con- 
vocations and  new  tests*. 

n.  But  such  a  dialogue  would  almost  certainly 
give  rise  to  a  new  set  of  questions  concerning  the 
Articles  themselves. — ^After  all,  how  do  you  look  upon 
them  ?  Do  you  think  they  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
Creeds  and  the  Prayer  Book?  Do  you  attach  that 
rigid  signification  to  them,  which  is  by  some  declared 

'  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  these  remarks  are  meant  to  meet 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Ward,  that  his  argument  will  seem  dishonest 
special  pleading,  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him  about  the  disingieinfr* 
ousness  of  the  Beformcrs.  What  I  say  is,  *  If  these  charges  were  true,  the 
course  he  suggests  would  be — ^in  us,  it  may  not  be  in  him — ^infinitely  mon 
dishonest* 
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to  be  necessary  ?  Do  you  admit  no  loopholes  through 
which  the  supporters  of  different  systems  may  creep  in  ? 
Do  not  you  claim  permission  for  yourself  to  stretch  their 
meaning  so  that  it  may  meet  the  wisdom  of  later  centuries 
or  include  the  wisdom  of  former  centuries  which  had 
been  selected  ?  Do  you  not,  in  your  conscience,  find 
fhem  to  be  restraints  upon  your  Uberty  of  thought  and 
action  and  teaching  ?  Would  you  not  gladly  break  the 
fetters  from  your  own  legs,  if  you  were  not  fearful  that  if 
Tou  did,  other  people's  legs  would  get  free  also  ?  If 
the  Clergy,  as  such,  cannot  be  emancipated  from  them, 
why  not  at  least  emancipate  the  University  ?  These  ques- 
tions I  propose  to  answer  seriatim. 

To  the  first  I   should  reply.   The  Articles   are   set 
brfore  me  when  I  come  up  to  college.     Before  that  time 
1  have  DO  direct  concern  with  them.  I  take  them  then  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  meant  as  guides  in  my  academi- 
cal course.     They  refer  to  theology ;  they  seem  to  be 
meant  to  point  out  a  method  of  thought  on  theological 
questions  ;  they  seem  meant  to  warn  me  of  certain  con- 
fusions into  which  I  may  fall  in  the  study  of  these  ques- 
tions.    But  as  my  education  at  Oxford  is  general,  I 
judge  from  the  theological  Articles  being  presented  to 
me  when  I  enter,  that  all  my  studies  are  believed  to  have 
8(Hne  internal  connexion  ;  that  one  is  thought  to  be  pri- 
mary and  architectonical,  that  the  one  acknowledged  in 
tbis  character  at  Oxford  is  theology ;  that  the  theological 
method  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  method  which  will 
be  useful  in  all  my  studies ;  the  theological  confusions 
as  likely  to  interfere  with  all  my  studies ;  and  therefore 
the  theological  warnings  as  needful  for  them  all.     This, 
I  take  it^  is  implied  in  the  adoption  of  these  Articles  at 
Mabiculation.    When  they  are  offered  me  on  taking  my 
B.A.  degree,  I  understand  ihht  they  have  served  their 
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purpose,  or  if  I  had  chosen  might  have  served  it,  in  my 
first  course  of  study,  and  that  they  are  now  to  serve 
another  piu-pose  in  the  more  strictly  professional  course 
upon  which  I  am  entering.  When  I  accept  them  as  an 
M.A.,  I  am  either  going  to  stay  at  College  in  some  acade- 
mical character,  or  I  am  going  into  the  world  to  perform 
my  part  as  lawyer,  physician,  man  of  letters,  in  educat- 
ing the  mind  of  the  nation.  I  say,  by  this  acceptance 
of  them,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  maxims  of  thought 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  aside,  which  I  have  found 
profitable  in  my  own  culture,  and  which  I  wish  to  keep 
in  sight  while  I  am  engaged  in  the  culture  of  others. 
When  I  accept  them  at  my  Ordination  I  signify  that  my 
teaching  will  not  consciously  contravene  these  maxims, 
but  will  be  in  conformity  with  them. 

Next  you  wish  to  know,  whether  I  feel  this  teaching  to 
be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Creeds  ? 
I  reply;  Many  years  before  the  student  comes  to  Oxford, 
he  has,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  learnt  the  Catechism,  gone 
to  Cluu'ch,  repeated  the  Creed,  joined  in  the  devotions 
of  the  Liturgy.  Sometime  before  he  comes  up,  it  is 
probable  that  he  has  been  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the 
Eucharist.  During  his  stay  in  Oxford,  he  attends  daily 
prayers,  repeats  the  Creed,  receives  the  Conummion. 
The  Articles  which  belong  to  him  expressly  as  a  student 
are  e\ddently  altogether  different  in  kind  from  these; 
they  would  be  worth  nothing  if  they  were  not.  The 
student  is  both  a  student  and  a  hmnan  being;  that 
which  concerns  him  in  his  distinctive  character,  cannot 
interfere  with  that  which  concerns  him  in  his  general 
character.  It  is  most  important  that  the  first  should 
do  homage  to  the  second.  The  merits  I  claim  for  the 
Articles  are  these — 1 .  That  they  are  perfectly  unlike  the 
Liturgy  and  Creeds  in  form,  so  that  they  can  never  be 
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substituted  for  them.  2.  That  they  do  honour  to  these 
18  leading  men  into  an  apprehension  of  a  more  perfect 
form  of  Truth  than  can  by  possibility  be  expressed  in 
dogmatic  language  ;  for  no  act  can  be  so  high  as  that  of 
Worship ;  if  we  know  what  it  means,  we  must  know 
that  it  is  the  entrance  into  a  Mystery,  into  the  presence 
of  that  Absolute  and  Eternal  Truth,  which  words  may 
speak  of  but  cannot  embody.  3.  That  they  protect 
these  Creeds  and  Prayers  from  corruptions  which  scho- 
lastic subtlety,  sanctioning  and  organizing  popular  ten- 
dencies, have  introduced  into  them,  and  would  introduce 
again. 

Thirdly.  Next  you  wish  to  know  whether  I  think  these 
Articles  ought  to  be  interpreted  rigidly?  I  reply;  Inaccu- 
rate, slip-slop  phraseology  could  be  of  no  possible  use  to 
a  student ;  if  the  Articles  consist  of  this,  they  must  fail  of 
their  purpose.  And  if  I  try  to  make  them  vague,  by  con- 
tinually using  the  formula,  'this  only  means,'  I  reduce  them 
nearly  to  the  level  to  which  they  would  have  reduced 
themselves,  if,  from  design  or  carelessness,  they  had  been 
loosely  worded.  Rigid  interpretation,  then,  in  the  sense  of 
critical,  interpretation,  interpretation  which  seeks  to  de- 
vdope  their  meaning,  and  not  to  exhaust  it,  I  claim  for 
them  not  more  for  their  sake  than  for  the  student's  own 
sake :  and  such  interpretation  I  believe  they  will  bear*. 

Fourthly.  But  if  you  mean  to  ask  whether  I  demand 
an  interpretation  which  will  sustain  the  system  of  our 
parfy,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  another,  I  answer 

'  I  hope  I  have  snfficienUy  explained  my  use  of  the  word  '  critical,'  by 
tiding  che  words,  *  interpretation  which  seeks  to  develope  a  meaning.'  This 
cdtidsm  erery  true  teacher  seeks  to  cultivate  in  his  pupils,  whatever  be 
tbe  work  they  are  studying.  Criticism  in  the  sense  of  setting  one's  self  above 
•■  EBthor,  to  pass  jadgment  upon  him,  he  will  discourage  in  his  pupils, 
whether  they  are  occupied  with  the  Articles,  or  with  Thucydides  and 
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No :  because  I  believe  it  to  be  incompatible  with  that 
rigid  interpretation  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Let 
the  supporters  of  our  diflPerent  systems  interpret  the  Arti- 
cles rigidly,  accurately,  critically — ^not  a  favourite  one  here 
or  there,  but  all — not  only  taking  them  separately,  but 
considering  them  as  teaching  a  method,  and  straightway 
they  find  themselves  perplexed  with  words  which  they 
had  rather  not  have  met  with,  with  thoughts  cast  in  a 
different  framework  from  that  which  they  have  been 
taught  before  to  approve,  with  actual  encouragements 
given  to  doctrines  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
condemn. 

The  Arminians  in  Laud's  time  acquiesced  in  the  Arti- 
cles, and  even  appealed  to  them  as  protectors;  but  if 
they  had  established  a  safe  ascendancy,  they  would  gladly 
have  got  rid  of  them.  The  Calvinists  in  the  Westnunster 
assembly  did  get  rid  of  them,  because  while  they  could 
not  deny  that  they  embodied  Calvinistical  ideas,  they  felt 
as  strongly  that  they  were  not  framed  upon  a  Calvinistical 
model.  And  so  it  has  been  ever  since :  each  party  has 
found  itself  in  the  Articles,  each  has  been  perplexed  by 
tjiem,  because  they  did  not  pronounce  a  satisfactory 
condemnation  of  its  opponents,  and  did  not  set  up  its 
system. 

And  how,  you  will  say,  can  honest  men  bear  with  a 
document  which  has  such  a  double  phase  ?  K  the  words 
'party  men*  and  'honest  men'  are  identical,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible. An  honest  man  insists  upon  something  definite 
and  distinct ;  if  there  is  nothing  definite  and  distinct  but 
the  determinations  of  opposing  schools,  he  must  take  one 
of  those.  But  it  may  be  that  he  has  foimd  it  incompat- 
ible with  honesty  to  adopt  these  determinations ;  it  may 
be,  that  he  has  found  them  indeed  veiy  definite  and  dis- 
tinct as  mere  formulas ;  utterly  indistinct,  indefinite,  can- 
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tradictoiy»  when  they  come  into  the  region  of  reality  and 
practical  life.     And  it  may  be  that  this  experience  is  not 
at  all  confined  to  those  who  renounce  parties.     The  best 
men  within  them,  those  who  have  the  principles  of  their 
party  most  at  heart,  who  have  lived  most  for  them,  and 
would  be  the  readiest  to  die  for  them,  shew  precisely 
the  same  feeling  ;  they  are  continually  breaking  through 
their  own  fences;   doing  so,  because  the  special  truth 
which   they  love    has    broken    through    before   them, 
and  they  must  commit  a  trespass  in  order  to  go  and 
8eek  it.     I  beUeve  then  that  party  men,  professors  of 
different  systems,  sign  these  Articles  in  good  faith,  yea^ 
in  the  best  faith,  in  a  higher  state  of  faith  than  that 
which  would  be  required  to  sign  a  document  Uterally 
in  accordance  with  their  own  theory ;   because,  thanks 
be  to  God,  no  maUy  only  a  logician,  does  live,  breathe, 
md  walk,  in  a  theory ;   he  lives,  breathes,  and  walks, 
sometimes,  at  least,  in  the  air  and  light  of  Heaven; 
when  he  does  so,  he  can  recognise  something,  whatever 
it  be,  (and  he  dares  to  say  that  he  recognises  it,)  in  the 
theory  of  his  opponent.     And  if  it  at  first  look  like  a 
doud  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  it  grows  larger  as  he  con- 
templates it  more,  till  at  last  he  can  really  see  fruitful 
showers,  and  future  harvests  in  that  cloud.  In  this  spirit 
I  hold  that  a  man  may  sign  Articles,  (which  he  respects 
and  believes  to  be  above  himself,)  perceiving  that  they 
acknowledge  what  he  accounts  precious,  perceiving  also 
that  they  do  not  condemn,  but  now  and  then  seem  to 
ocmntenance,  something  which  he  has  not  apprehended, 
and  which  in  his  theoiy  is  accounted  vile.    Often  after  he 
has  thus  committed  himself,  he  will  have  starts  and 
levnlBions  of  feeling ;  he  will  recur  to  his  party  defini- 
tions, and  most  uncomfortable  words  will  present  them- 
KhrcB  to  lum,  which  he  cannot  in  any  wise  reconcile  with 
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them.  A  stronger  doctor  of  the  party  beseeches  him  to  be 
consistent ;  he  goes  forth  troubled  in  mind,  meaning  to 
be  so^  determined  that  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  such  compromises ;  other  thoughts  and  recoUectioDS 
come  to  him  as  he  meditates ;  it  seems  to  him  as  if  he 
might  condemn  good  men,  nay  some  of  his  own  best 
convictions  in  his  haste.  '  T/ien  tAinks  he  to  understand 
this,  but  it  is  too  hard  for  him,  until  he  goes  into  ikt 
sanctuary  of  God,  then  sees  he  the  end  of  those  who  live 
by  party  formulas ;  namely,  how  they  are  set  in  slippery 
places.  Yea,  like  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  so  dotk 
their  image  vanish  out  of  the  city!  In  the  mystery  of 
prayer,  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  he  sees 
what  shadows,  what  mere  images  of  truths  theise  con- 
clusions of  the  logical  imderstanding  are,  and  what 
infinite  peril  there  is  of  setting  up  the  images  in 
place  of  their  archetypes ;  how  likely  the  man  is  to 
commit  that  fearful  error  who  determines  that  he  will 
glorify  his  own  notions,  making  them  the  measures 
of  the  faith  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  when 
they  are  such  imperfect  measures  even  of  his  own.  This 
is  my  answer,  then ;  I  do  not  merely  tolerate  men  (rf 
different  parties  in  subscribing  these  Articles ;  I  rejoice 
that  they  should  do  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  pledge 
and  witness  that  they  have  something  better  and  higher 
in  them  than  their  party  system.  Of  course,  they 
may  do  this  unconscientiously,  loving  their  system 
above  all  things,  but  for  certain  base  or  secular  ends 
consenting  to  sink  it  and  make  a  bargain  with  their 
opponents.  That  there  will  be  rogues  in  every  University  I 
never  doubted ;  how  you  can  keep  such  out  by  any  articles 
or  by  no  articles,  I  have  never  yet  understood.  That 
there  will  be  other  really  conscientious  men  to  whom 
their  system  is  so  dear  that  continuance  in  a  body  which 
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does  not  accept  it  becomes  intolerable,  I  am  also  aware. 
Such  men  in  due  time  leave  the  English  Church,  ex- 
pressly because  it  does  not  exclude,  because  it  tolerates 
what  they  cannot  tolerate.  Would  giving  up  the  Ar- 
ticles secure  their  adherence  ?  Certainly,  if  you  would 
make  others,  declaring  their  truths  to  be  the  whole  truth 
and  denouncing  all  others.  These  are  the  terms  upon 
which  they  would  consent  to  stay.  In  this  case  the  evil, 
whatever  it  be,  corrects  itself ;  in  those  who  continue, 
it  corrects  itself  by  increased  enlargement  of  apprehen- 
sion and  feelings ;  the  worldly  and  base  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  God. 

The  next  question  is — ^Do  I  not  in  my  own  case, 
though  not  adhering  to  these  parties,  plead  for  a  certain 
latitude  in  the  construction  of  the  Articles  ? 

I  think  1  have  practically  answered  this  question 
already ;  for  in  the  two  instances  which  I  have  given  in 
my  last  letter,  of  deviation  from  the  probable  views  of 
the  Compilers,  I  shewed,  that  if  I  agreed  with  them,  I 
should  give  to  their  Articles  what  seemed  to  me  a  less 
sfrict  signification  than  I  affix  to  them  now.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  unwilling  to  explain  the  principle  upon  w  hich  I 
proceed,  when  I  maintain  that  disagreement  with  some  of 
their  recorded  or  implied  notions,  is  compatible  with  an 
acceptance,  not  a  mere  reluctant  formal  acceptance,  of 
their  authorized  teaching. 

Mr.  Ward  seems  to  think  that  the  Reformers,  being 
bad  men  habitually,  sank  below  their  ordinary  level 
when  they  met  to  draw  up  Articles  of  faith;  in  their 
diMourses  and  controversies  raging  very  audaciously  and 
impiously,  but  still  with  openness,  against  what  they 
caDed  Romish  corruptions ;  when  they  came  together 
and  considered  what  was  best  or  safest  for  their  circum- 
atanoeSy  exhibiting  themselves  as  poltroons  and  cheats, 
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trying  to  invent  phrases  which  should  mean  everything, 
anything,  or  nothing.  My  beUef  is,  that,  being  good  men 
habitually,  with  a  plentiful  mixture  however  of  what  is 
earthly,  they  rose  much  above  their  ordinary  level,  when 
they  met  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  lay  down  maxims, 
not  for  a  temporary  emergency,  but  which  should  re- 
gulate the  studies  and  teachings  of  generations  to  come.  • 
Then  I  believe  they  received  that  gift  of  wisdom  which 
is  bestowed  even  upon  those  who  are  merely  occupied  in 
devising  seciuities  for  the  properties  and  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  which  often  changes  even  them  into  seers  and 
prophets.  How  is  it  that  we  interpret  our  own  Magna 
Charta  ?  Do  we  insist  upon  knowing  what  precisely  were 
the  feelings  or  character  of  this  or  that  person  in  the 
camp  at  Runnymede  ?  If  we  find  it  probable  that  not 
one  here  and  there,  but  that  the  greater  munber  of  them, 
were  comparatively  indifierent  to  the  welfare  of  any 
Order  save  their  own ;  do  we  determine  that  they  can 
only  have  claimed  protection  for  that  Order?  Do  we 
assent  to  the  vulgar  and  childish  theory,  that  by  mere 
chance  they  were  obliged  to  use  phrases  which,  after- 
wards, might  be  dexterously  twisted  to  a  strange,  but  a 
larger  and  more  useful,  meaning  ?  Or  do  we  adopt  the 
plain  and  natural  conclusion  which  all  experience  justi- 
fies, that  men,  having  the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  united 
band,  looking  back  to  the  ages  past,  confessing  the  in- 
feriority of  arms  to  law,  of  necessity  lost  the  selfish  feel- 
ing which  might  actuate  them  singly,  or  might  have  led 
them  to  co-operate;  of  necessity  spoke  words  beyond  their 
own  comprehension ;  asserted  not  a  position,  but  princi- 
ples, which  can  be  limited  to  no  time  or  accidents;  though 
Norman  barons,  threw  a  shield  of  right  and  justice  over 
the  Saxon  and  the  Serf.  The  Articles  are,  I  believe,  our 
religious  Charter;  vindicating  eternal  truths  f5rom  the 
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oppression  of  a  system  which  had  crushed  out  their  life, 
providing  the  same  defence  for  truths,  which  a  system, 
or  portions  of  a  system  recognised  by  the  Reformers 
themselves,  or  deduced  from  their  teaching,  may  be 
threatening  to  destroy.  I  construe  the  words  of  one,  as 
a  lawyer  would  construe  those  of  the  other ;  not  wishing 
to  strain  language  in  the  least  degree,  but  determining 
to  have  the  full  advantage  of  it,  determining  not  to  be 
cheated  of  its  meaning,  and  of  my  respect  for  the  Ar- 
ticles, by  being  told  that  I  must  judge  them  by  the 
words  and  acts  of  the  Reformers,  when  they  were  ful- 
filling a  less  high  vocation,  and  endued  with  a  lower 
inspiration. 

After  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  under  the  two 
last  heads,  you  will  easily  understand  how  far  it  is  true 
that  I  submit  to  these  Articles  as  fetters  on  myself  on 
condition  that  others  shall  wear  them  too.     To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  true.     I  am  very  glad  that  my  Arminian 
brethren  should  have  a  clog  on  their  feet  w^hen  they  wish 
to  kick  my  Calvinistic  brethren,  and  that  the  Calvinists 
should  be  muzzled  when  they  wish  to  bite  the  Armi- 
nians.     Clog  or  no  clog,  muzzle  or  no  muzzle,  they  will 
kick  and  bite,  but  not  with  such  vengeful  heels,  with 
teeth  £Eur  less  dangerous.    1  am  glad  that  Anglicans,  who 
ran  about  shouting  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  their  posi- 
tion to  anathematize  both  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants, 
should  have  their  mouths  partly  stopped  by  Articles 
which  anathematize  neither.     I  am  glad  to  be  clogged 
and  muzzled  myself,  lest  I  should  gratify  an  instinct 
which  would  be  worse  than  any  of  these,  I  mean  the  in- 
stinct of  simply  railing  at  the  members  of  all  parties  for 
their  mutual  injustice  and  their  neglect  of  important 
troths,  when,  if  I  followed  the  teaching  of  the  Articles 
and  my  better  angel,  I  should  wish  to  make  all  conscious 

c2 
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of  the  brotherly  feelings  which  really  exist  in  them, 
and  of  the  truths  which  they  cherish  above  all  their 
dislikes  and  suspicions.  So  far  then  the  notion  is  right, 
that  we  are  a  set  of  beasts  consenting  to  be  caged  and 
chained,  because  we  know  not  what  mischief  each  might 
do  to  the  others  and  itself  if  we  were  let  loose. 

But  if  I  be  asked  whether  I  do  not  find  these  Articles 
great  impediments  to  spiritual  and  scientific  freedom,  I 
answer,  '  Not  in  the  least,  but  great  aids  in  attaniing 
both/  For  I  look  upon  the  great  check  to  ^piritunl  free- 
dom, as  I  have  just  said,  to  be  the  substitution  of  logical 
formulas  for  facts,  and  for  the  Truths  which  lie  beneath 
them.  And  Articles  framed  at  a  time,  (not  indeed  when 
tlic  worth  of  the  Scriptures  was  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised, for  that  had  been  recognised  most  fervently  by 
every  Church  doctor,)  but  when  they  were  beginning  to  be 
welcomed  in  the  character  of  living  records,  revealing  the 
Living  God,  and  speaking  of  living  men,  and  in  this 
character  were  opposed  to  school  divinity  ;  Articles  com- 
posed by  men  of  thought  and  learning,  but  yet  by  men 
living  in  the  midst  of  affairs,  and  in  our  practical  busi- 
nessJike  country  ;  Articles  brought  out  side  by  side  with 
the  purified  Liturgy  ]  must,  as  I  think,  preserve  us  from 
this  danger  better  than  any  document  belonging  to  any 
earlier  or  later  time  could  possibly  do.  And  the  obsta- 
cles to  scientific  freedom  are,  I  think,  first.  Systems  which 
flatter  the  intellect  by  their  comprehensiveness  and  self- 
sufficiency,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  it  from  expand- 
ing to  recognise  new  facts  and  appearances,  or  from 
rising  to  a  clearer  apprehension  of  laws;  and,  secondly, 
the  force  of  Opinion,  which  will  not  suffer  us  to  look  be- 
yond what  it  sees  to  be  useful  for  some  present  result. 

Our  German  friends  who  rightly  charge  us  with  being 
indifferent  to  Scientific  Divinity,  often  seem  to  use  the 
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words    *  systematic'   and   *  scientific'   as   if  they  were 
synonymous.     I  do  not  mean  that  their  greatest  divines 
and  philosophers  have  not  felt  the  difference,  and  even 
spent  their  lives  in  labouring  to  place  Science  on  a  safe 
foundation.     But   the  habits  of  their  country  are  so 
favourable  to  the  production  of  systems,  that  in  spite  of 
this  resistance  we  must  not,  I  believe,  look  to  them — ^far 
less  to  Frenchmen — ^for  the  vindication  of  Science  from 
the  assaults  of  its  oldest  and  most  persevering  enemy. 
The  countrymen  of  Bacon  must  gird  up  their  loins  to 
this  work  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.     They  have  powerfid 
helps  for  it,  in  spite  of  their  present  dulness,  which  no 
other  men  possess,  and  I  am  persuaded,  from  experience, 
that  in  theology  these  Articles  will  be  found  the  greatest 
of  all  helps.     For  quite  a  different  reason  Germans  will 
not  understand  what  an  incubus  of  Magazine,  News- 
paper, Exeter  Hall,  Fashionable  Chapel,  Theology,  is 
atting  upon  us  continually,  and  pressing  the  very  heart 
out  of  us ;  or  how  little  dream  we  should  have  of  any 
thing  higher  than  this,  or  of  any  theological  method  at 
aD,  if  it  were  not  for  these  Articles,  which  they  suppose 
are  the  causes  of  oiu*  slavish  torpor  and  ignorance. 

But  why  must  Oxford  especially  have  these  Articles 
imposed  upon  her,  seeing  that  the  sister  University  has 
contrived  to  dispense  vrith  them,  at  least  for  her  Mem- 
bws  generally  under  the  degree  of  M.A.  ? 

As  I  certainly  do  not  wish  that  Cambridge  or  any 
other  University  should  change  its  present  course,  seeing 
that  its  habits  are  adapted  to  that  course,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Articles  there  at  Matriculation  would 
now  be  an  unreal  thing,  and  would  rob  it  of  positive 
benefits  ;  I  wish  to  reply  to  this  special  question,  for  it 
IS  an  important  one.  My  answer  vrill  scarcely  be  quite 
intelligible  to  any  one  who  has  not  himself  passed^H 
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through  our  course  of  education;  those  who  have,  wiB, 
I  think,  hereafter,  if  not  at  once,  recognise  its  truth. 

I  think  few  Oxford  men,  who  have  not  reflected  upon 
their  own  experience,  know  the  amount  of  power  which 
one  of  their  task-books  exercises  over  them.  Of  course,  I 
mean  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  That  this  influence  is  on 
the  whole  salutary  I  can  readily  admit  upon  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  from  what  I  have  observed  and  felt 
myself.  That  it  is  accompanied  with  some  veiy  serious 
dangers,  and  those  very  closely  coimected  with  its  merits 
and  advantages,  I  am  as  strongly  convinced.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  a  book  of  so  much  power, 
which  makes  the  chief  object  of  existence  to  be  Self-cul- 
ture, the  production  in  one's  self  of  good  ,and  graceful 
moral  habits ;  the  ultimate  end  being  a  something  called 
Happiness;  which  never  even  for  one  instant  raises  a  man 
out  of  himself  to  an  object  above  and  beyond  himself; 
which  derides  the  search  after  such  an  object  as  fan- 
tastic and  impractical — it  is  difficult,  I  say,  to  read  this 
book,  and  then  to  observe  how  beautifully  the  Gospel 
does  rectify  and  transform  the  inward  character,  how 
exactly  it  supplies  the  means  of  accomplishing  what 
the  philosopher  had  so  finely  conceived,  without  feeling 
strongly  tempted  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  is  the  one 
end  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  the  revelations  of  God ; 
that  they  are  nothing  else  but  a  great  machinery  for 
producing  and  perfecting  liigh  human  qualities ;  that  we 
at  least  are  not  capable  of  considering  them  in  any  other 
light,  or  should  not  be  the  better  for  doing  so. 

Along  with  this  ethical  tendency,  every  one  who  has 
been  at  Oxford  must  have  felt  the  tendency  to  exalt  Logio 
as  strong  and  almost  irresistible.  The  two  influences 
proceeding  in  some  measure  from  the  same  great  master, 
and  toucUng  each  other  at  many  points,  are  nevertheless 
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often  really,  still  oftener  apparently,  opposed  to  each  other. 
No  remarks  are  heard  more  frequently  than  these  within 
the  walls  of  our  Colleges.     '  How  Uttle  worth  is  there  in 
mere  intellectual  exercises ;  how  fallacious  are  reason- 
ings.    The  ^09,  the  tone  of  character,  is   all  in  all ; 
get  that,  and  there  will  be  such  readiness  to  receive  the 
decisions  of  a  competent  authority,  such  self-distrust, 
that  a  man  even  with  a  very  moderate  endowment  of 
reason  may  arrive  at  safe  and  profitable  conclusions.' 
And  yet  after  all  these  disparagements,  you  will  presently 
find  Logic  asserting  its   supremacy.     The  man   must 
sabmit  certainly,  but  you  will  convince  him  that  he 
ought  to  submit,  and  why  he  ought  not  to  be  rebeUious. 
A  perfectly  good  ^^09  is  the  important  thing ;  you  can 
prove  that  it  is,  and  by  the  subtlest  arguments  confound 
every  gainsayer  who  says  that  any  thing  else  will  do. 
Every  rightly  constituted  mind  will  yield  to  a  competent 
authority,  and  so  cheerfully,  so  humbly ;    But  then  the 
word  'competent :'  what  a  wide  field  this  opens  for  dispu- 
tation !  By  what  nice  and  delicate  turns  of  reasoning  may 
it  be  shewn  that  such  an  authority  is  or  is  not  that  com- 
petent one,  in  which  the  well-prepared,  well-disciplined 
lieart  must  or  must  not  acquiesce.     Hence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  while  the  formation  of  the  moral  nature  is 
^ken  of  as  the  one  great  essential  of  our  being,  the  for- 
mation of  opinions  about  that  moral  existence,  and  about 
aU  other  matters,  becomes  felt  to  be  the  twin  essential. 
And  as  the  likeliest  way  of  forming  the  moral  nature  be- 
comes the  first  consideration  with  a  man,  the  likeliest 
way  of  getting  a  good  set  of  notions  or  opinions  becomes 
the  other.    Thus  Logic  has  maintained  her  point  after  all. 
She  has  stooped  to  conquer.    For  what  she  deals  with  is 
with  opinions,  notions,  the  forms  of  our  own  mind; 
wt  substaiioeB,  realities.    She  has  succeeded  in  asserting 
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the  all  importaiice  of  these ;  in  making  all  subjects, 
theology  above  all,  her  ministers  and  tools.  I  am  de- 
scribing a  tendency  which,  I  beUeve,  all  of  us  have  felt, 
which  many  are  aware  of  and  struggle  with.  That  it 
may  be  counteracted,  and  that  the  logical  as  well  as  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  University  may  become  a  source 
of  unspeakable  good,  I  fully  believe.  And  I  think  the 
University  has  provided  herself  with  the  proper  counter- 
actions, that  she  has  given  her  students  the  means  of 
deriving  the  intended  profit  from  her  lessons. 

The  grandest  and  most  |xjrfect  of  all  counter-actions 
to  that  tendency  which  sets  up  Self  in  the  form  of  self- 
improvement,  self-culture,  or  any  other,  as  the  centre  to 
which  all  things  should  be  referred,  might  seem  to  be 
Woi'ship.  For  that,  according  to  its  plainest  signification, 
would  seem  to  import  that  all  creatures,  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  must  refer  themselves  to  God,  and  can  only 
find  their  own  blessedness  and  excellence  in  Him.  But 
when  the  Aristotelian  temper  of  mind  has  taken  full 
possession  of  a  man,  this  testimony  will  be  comparatively 
inopcTutive,  unless  it  be  fortified  by  some  other.  For 
worship  does  so  evidently  act  as  a  means  of  refinement 
and  purification  to  the  soid,  that  it  is  quite  easy — as 
all  I  fagiographies  prove — to  make  this  its  object,  and 
to  speak  of  it  mainly  in  its  relation  to  this  object. 
Through  a  special  kind  of  study  this  habit  becomes  in- 
fused into  our  minds ;  by  something  strictly  appertahiing 
to  study,  must  that  which  is  poisonous  in  it  be  neu- 
tralised. Now  theological  Articles,  placed  at  the  threshold 
of  our  studies,  would  seem  by  their  very  name  to  testify 
that  God,  and  not  Self,  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  studies 
as  well  as  of  our  devotions ;  that  He,  and  not  eifSaifAOpm^ 
or  the  formation  of  an  ^09,  must  be  our  object,  if  we 
would  fidfil  the  end  of  our  being.     But  would  a  theo« 
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logical  system  necessarily  bear  this  witness  ?   No,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  of  necessity  bears  the  opposite  witness. 
WTiat  we   mean  by  the  Romish   system   is  the  most 
magnificent,  elaborate,  perfect,  machinery  of  practices, 
influences,  theories,  ever  contrived,  or  to  be  contrived  in 
the  world,  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  soul.    And  what 
we  mean  by  the  Reformation,  is  precisely  the  assertion, 
that  if  a  man  would  save  his  soul  he  must  lose  it,  for 
that  he  must  not  seek  it,  but  God ;  must  not  claim  a 
righteousness  for  himself,  but  find  his  righteousness  in 
God.     And  what  we  mean  by  these  theological  Articles, 
is  precisely  the  setting  forth,  firstly,  of  that  name  of  God, 
His  manifestation,  and  the  relation  wherein  He  stands  to 
man  in  the  Mediator,  His  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  man; 
the  book  wherein  the  facts  of  His  manifestation  are  made 
known  to  us ;  the  creeds  of  those  early  Clmstian  ages, 
whose  office,  as  it  seems,  was  to  dwell  mainly  in  these 
traoscendant  ideas:  then  the  declaration  of  the  actual 
condition  of  man,  and  of  the  ways  in  winch  Romish 
Pelagianism    had    misrepresented    that    condition,    in 
its  efforts  to  work  deliverance  and  peace  for  the  con- 
science bad  robbed  it  of  both,  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
about   a  reconciliation  between  man  and  Ins  Creator, 
had  denied  the  fact  and  the  principle  of  that  recon- 
ciliation ;    thirdly,    indications    of    the  way   in   which 
these  truths  and  human  facts — ^the  ideal  and  the  actual 
—meet  and  explain  each  other  in  the  Church,  and  in 
particular  Churches.     Now  so  far  as  the  Articles  are 
considered  in  this  light,  and  are  really  turned  to  account 
by  the  student,  they  offer,  I  conceive,  the  best  protection 
against  the  ethical  and  the  logical  peril;  in  that  they  make 
God  the  ground  and  end  of  morality,  in  that  they  de- 
dare  theological  science  to  be  the  knowledge  of  a  Uving 
Being,  not  a  collection  of  dry  notions. 
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By  such  statements  illustrated,  as  they  may  be  illus- 
trated, by  frequent  appeals  to  the  experience  and  con- 
science of  the  person  addressed,  and  to  ecclesiastical 
liistory,  I  believe  each  one  of  us  may,  in  his  own  sphere, 
do  somewhat  towards  bringing  young  men,  not  into  a 
patient  acquiescence  in  the  Articles,  but  into  an  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  them ;  what  is  better  still,  to  the 
honest  study  and  employment  of  them.  And  if  the 
University,  with  its  high  powers  and  through  its  various 
channels  of  influence,  would  convey  the  same  lessons, 
caring  less  to  make  out  the  agreement  of  the  Articles 
with  certain  texts,  or  to  fit  the  Undergraduates  for  ex- 
amination in  them,  than  to  make  them  prove  themselves, 
by  shewing  that  they  remove  impediments  to  the  manly 
study  of  Scriptiu^  as  a  whole,  and  to  our  apprehension 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  mankind,  I  believe  we 
might  safely  leave  Mr.  Ward  to  suggest  his  non-natural 
sense,  seeing  that  the  student  will  have  learnt  to  say : 
'So  long  as  an  honest  and  reasonable  meaning  serves 
my  purpose,  I  need  not  trouble  you,  for  my  sake,  to 
seek  out  a  dishonest  and  an  absurd  one.' 

III.  From  these  remarks  the  transition  is  very  direct 
to  the  general  scope  of  Mr.  Ward's  book.  It  has  been 
asked  whether  this  book,  "  designed  for  a  pamphlet, 
and  rimning  on  inter  scribendum  to  its  present  unwieldy 
length ;  treating  the  most  momentous  questions,  many 
of  them  questions  of  fact  and  history,  which  plainly 
require  the  most  patient  research  and  industry,  hastily, 
superficially,  and  violently ;  throwing  the  whole  Roman 
controversy  aside,  and  deciding  against  the  Church  of 
England  in  it,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  on  grounds  un- 
known to  the  great  combatants  in  the  argument ;  is  a 
book  to  throw  the  University  out  of  all  sober-minded 
self-possession,  and  drive  it  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger  into 
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an  act  of  unprecedented  severity,  of  more  than  doubtful 
legality,  and  of  apparent  one-sidedness  and  partizau- 
ship*  ?'  "   I  do  not  think  that  any  book  ought  to  produce 
this  effect  upon  a  University,  and  I  have  already  stated, 
at  quite  sufficient  length,  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  the 
measure  which  is  denounced  in  this  strong  language.     I 
agree  also  with  the  respected  and  able  querist,  that  the 
work  is  grievously  wanting  in  historical  knowledge  and 
calm  research.     But  I  do  not  think  that  these  deficien- 
cies,— still   less   the  circumstance  that  it   has  decided 
"the  question  on  grounds  unknown  to  the  great,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  old  orthodox,  disciplined  "  combatants 
in  the  argument,"  who  measure  paces  before  they  fight, 
and  never  fire  without  a  signal, — authorize  us  in  despis- 
ing it,  or  in  believing  that  it  may  not  exercise  a  very 
considerable  influence  upon  the  minds  of  young  men  in 
this  generation,  above  all,  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  educated,  or  are  in  process  of  education,  at 
Oxford.     For  however  Mr.  Ward  may  despise  the  disci- 
pline to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  there  has  never 
been  a  volume,  I  think,  written  by  any  Member  of  our 
University,  more  strikingly  exhibiting  those  habits  of 
tliought  which,  I  have  said,  are  apt  to  characterise  us, 
w  the  effect  of  the  absence  of  those  counteractions  which 
he,  like  the  rest  of  us,  was  furnished  with,  but  which  he 
has  indignantly  cast  aside.     To  understand  my  meaning, 
I  would  wish  you  to  compare  the  title  of  Mr.  Ward's 
book  with  the  matter  of  it.     He  calls  it  ''  The  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church ;"  it  i^,  from  first  to  last,  *  The  Ideal  of 
an  Ecdesiastical  System!     The  difference  between  these 
two  words  is  not  quite  unknown  to  Mr.  Ward.     In  one 
^aoe  he  asserts  his  own  loyalty  to  the  English  Church  to 

*  Dr.  Moberlj's  Letter  to  the  Master  of  BaUiol  CoUege,  on  the  Pro- 
|ti0d  Digimdation  and  Deelamtion,  p.  14. 
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be  compatible  with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  the  system 
which  exists  within  it.  Most  glad  am  I,  that  even  f<^ 
a  moment,  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong  necessity,  he 
has  caught  sight  of  a  distinction  so  all-important ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  lies  deep,  I  am  sure,  in  his  heart,  and  in 
the  heart  of  every  man,  however  seldom  it  may  rise  to 
the  surface,  which  is  confessed  unconsciously  by  all  oar 
parties,  even  when  their  habitual  phrases  are  most  at 
variance  with  it,  and  the  full,  clear  perception  of  which 
is,  as  I  think,  the  only  security  against  the  spread  of 
Romanism  amongst  us,  against  the  loss  of  all  the  bless- 
ings which  the  Reformation  procured  for  us. 

When  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  appeared,  the  Evan- 
geUcal  principles  which  exerted  so  great,  and,  as  I 
believe,  so  beneficial,  an  influence  upon  English  society 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  were  forming  them- 
selves into  a  system,  unsatisfactory  alike  to  the  heart  and 
intellect,  hard  and  feeble,  yet  awakening  none  of  th< 
strong  opposition  which  had  been  excited  by  those  wh< 
promulgated  the  doctrines  which  were  buried  in  it 
because  it  was  proclaimed,  in  general,  without  any  o 
the  passionate  rashness,  the  vehemence  of  love  anc 
hatred,  which  characterised  the  earUer  teachers,  an( 
because  it  had  proved  itself  to  be  as  compatible  as  th< 
old  orthodox  doctrine  with  an  enjo)rment  of  the  goo< 
things  of  this  life  ;  with  the  repose  of  the  intellect,  and 
after  a  few  necessary  struggles,  of  the  conscience  fiJso. 

Now  when  these  Tracts  began  to  speak  of  a  'Church, 
earnest  hearts,  which  had  been  crushed  under  thi 
system,  felt  themselves  aroused ;  there  seemed  the  pro 
mise  of  life  instead  of  death.  And  long  did  some  o 
these  earnest  hearts  hope  against  hope  that  the  idea  of  i 
Church  might  by  means  of  a  call  which  seemed  to  mee 
such  a  response  in  every  part  of  the  land,  be  revived 
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amongst  us.    But  soon  the  Oxford  temper  began  to  pre- 
vail above  all  the  checks  which  for  a  while  it  encountered 
from  the  Platonism  of  the  Fathers,  and  from  the  effort 
to  assert  a  real  object  of  faith  in  opposition  to  the  sub- 
jective tendencies  of  the  modem  Evangelical  school ;  the 
words  'Church  system'  met  us  in  every  line;  the  English 
Church  meant  a  certain  thing  called  the  Anglican  system, 
which  so  far  as  we  could  make  it  out,  denoted  a  system 
of  Not-Protestantism  and  Not-Romanism,  demanding  of 
its  votaries  little  that  is  positive  except  an  mibounded 
sympathy  with  Laud  and  Charles  the  First.  .  .  .  Then 
when  this  had  worn  itself  threadbare,  as  such  a  system 
must  needs  do  in  a  few  years  or  months,  it  gave  place 
to  the  *  Catholic'  system,  one,  as  I  have  admitted,  much 
larger,  more  consistent,  more   plausible,  appearing   to 
meet  far  more  wants  of  the  human  spirit,  as  it  must  of 
course  do,  because  it  is  the  inverted  idea  of  that  which 
is  really  divine,   universal,   adapted  to  all  wants — the 
CathoUc  Church — ^and  being  this  becomes  immeasurably 
more  mischievous  than  any  partial  system  (the  inversion 
of  a  partial  idea)  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Ward's  book,  though  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
development  of  Puseyism  in  the  sense  which  the  Edin- 
boi^h  Review  seems  to  give  that  word,  (as  identical  with 
devotion  to  the  Fathers,  to  antiquity,  to  the  canon  of  Vin- 
oentius  of  Lerins,)  is  unquestionably  the  last  and  most 
complete  development  of  that  system-worship,  the  ten- 
dency to  which  had  been  so  painfully  apparent  in  the 
writings  of  the  modem  Oxford  school.  And  as  the  mind 
of  the  author  is  clearer,  harder,  more  logical,  less  embar- 
nssed  by  patriotic  sympathies  or  historical  associations, 
than  thflA  of  any  other  person,  who  has  taken  the  same 
general  tone,  he  has  been  able  to  bring  out  his  theory 
more  consistently,  to  connect  it  much  more  successfully 
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with  the  current  feelings  and  notions  of  the  day,  to 
shew  upon  what  maxim  it  ultimately  rests,  to  point  oat 
the  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  it  in  our  own  land. 
Mr.  Ward  proclaims  the  Salvation  of  the  soul  to  be  the 
end  which  the  system  proposes  to  itself.  By  this  state- 
ment he  at  once  enlists  the  sympathies  of  the  religiouf 
world  on  his  side.  He  further  connects  the  salvation  ol 
the  sold  with  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  conscience 
In  other  words,  that  which  the  conscience  craves  for  thi 
removal  of  its  doubts  and  terrors,  for  its  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  the  system  is  to  provide.  How  exactly  ii 
this  the  thing  which  a  number  of  men — ^which  a  multi- 
tude of  women — are  demanding  as  the  c^ondition  of  al 
valuable  religious  teaching.  Once  more :  he  believes  thai 
Saints,  that  is,  persons  who  have  attained  the  highest 
measure  of  spiritual  growth,  though  rare,  ought  to  exisi 
in  every  community,  and  that  the  System,  though  nol 
certain,  is,  at  least,  especially  adapted  to  produce  them 
Such  a  promise  exactly  suits  those  feelings  which  thi 
Aristotelian  cultivation  has  promoted  in  Oxford  ;  one  o 
these  feelings  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  end  we  shouk 
set  before  ourselves  is  the  formation  of  a  high  and  beau 
tiftd  character,  the  other  to  the  belief  that  a  system  wil 
be  the  most  natural  means  to  that  end.  But  Mr.  Wan 
is  very  far  from  confining  himself  to  either  of  these  pro 
mises ;  the  intellect  is  to  have  its  satisfaction  as  well  ai 
the  moral  desires  and  appetites.  The  system  will  supjdi 
it  with  the  richest,  the  most  inexhaustible  food,  I 
reaches  from  the  highest  point  to  the  lowest ;  there  is  ni 
subject  which  has  not  its  appointed  place  within  the  aD 
embracing  theory  ;  it  has  an  indefinite  power  of  expan 
sion,  to  take  in  all  the  new  questions  which  have  beei 
occupying  our  modern  days.  Here  are  offers  for  ai 
age  which  pants  so  ardently  to  bring  aU  things  into  one 
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which  ftUly  admits  that  Christianity  is  one  of  the  things 
which  it  must  take  accomit  of,  which  is  quite  aware  that 
there  are  persons  to  whom  it  presents  itself  (and  should 
present  itself)  in  a  direct  palpable  form,  which  only 
demands  a  right  for  those  whose  tastes  are  not  specially 
religious,  to  pay  it  a  distant  homage,  and  to  view  it  in 
its  relation  to  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

Now  when  to  this  it  is  added,  tliat  Mr.  Ward  is  not 
inventing  a  new  untried  system,  but  is  pleading  for  the 
tdoption  of  one  which  has,  in  different  periods,  adapted 
itself  with  singular  elasticity  to  the  diflFerent  moods  and 
tempers  of  men,  and  which  is  at  this  day  offering  them 
I  refuge  firom  theories  which  are  obviously  not  elastic,  not 
comprehensive,  that  the  way  to  the    system  lies  by  a 
rood  which  many  are,  for  other  reasons,  prepared  to  take, 
that  of  casting  away  the  evangeUcal  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  the  English  Articles ;  can  it  be  fairly 
said  that  the  book  is  insignificant  merely  because  the 
author  (a  circimistance  often  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
his  cause),  is  ignorant  of  history,  and  has  rejected  the 
ooDventional  rules  of  theological  warfare  ? 

No!  my  dear  friend,  the  volume  is  not  one  to  be 
treated  in  this  contemptuous  fashion ;  if  all  oiu*  tenden- 
cies were  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  into  which 
it  would  lead  us,  we  might  possibly  laugh  at  it ;  but 
when  they  are  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  we  have 
much  more  cause  to  tremble.  I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
if  by  an  alarmist  you  mean  one  who  is  afraid  of  a  ghost 
in  every  bramble-bush;  there  is  great  danger  in  such 
nervousness ;  it  is  sure  to  devise  precautions  which  tend 
to  promote  the  mischief  it  would  avert,  and  other  mischiefs 
besides.  But  feding,  as  I  do,  that  our  popular  theology — 
that  theology  whidi  oftentimes  puts  itself  forward  as  the 
ffeai  antagonist  of  Bomanism — ^is  built  upon  the  Bo- 
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manist  principle ;  and  that  this  jNrinciple,  fully  expanded 
in  our  minds,  must  lead  us  to  embrace  "  the  whole  cyck 
of  Romish  doctrine ;"  feeling  that  it  is  in  a  process  d 
ex}iaTi>ion.  that  it  cannot  remain  confined  in  the  narrai 
circles  within  which  it  has  been  shut  up,  and  is  asking 
for  greater  room  and  vei^ :  feeling  that  our  weakneoi 
as  well  as  our  violence,  our  sicklv  dilettantism  and  om 

w 

ra\ing  partizauships  are  woridng  unconsciously  tc^dha 

towards  the  same  jwint — I  cry  aloud,  Do  not  persecutf 

Mr.  Ward,  but  Do  not  scorn  him.  Do  not  try  to  crush  him 

bv  measures  which  are  wrong  in  themselves,  and  must 

fail  as  thev  have  alwavs  failed;  but  let  all  hands  be  alofl 

to  crush  the  evil  which  he  would  cultivate  among  us,  and 

if  we  find  the  seeds  of  that  e\'il  are  in  ourselves,  let  all 

hearts  l>e  meditating  how  best  they  may  be  rooted  out. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  young  men  of  England — the 

part  of  them  who  are  enough  in  earnest  to  be  capable  d 

any  moral  arguments — really  wish  to  part  with  thcii 

'  hereditaiy   faith.'      Mr.  Ward   tells  them  that  thg 

ought  not  to  do  SO;  and,  as  I  said  in  my  former  letter,! 

believe,  that  if  not  under  some  unfortunate  influence,  thej 

would  be  willing  to  use  his  exhortation  against  himself— 

to  cleave  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  Justification,  thougl 

he  calls  it  a  doctrine  of  devils ;  to  love  the  Reformation 

though  he  regards  it  with  *  burning  hatred/     But  then 

is  a  deep  conviction  in  their  minds  that  something  ii 

wrong  in  our  condition — fearfully  wTong.     They  cannoi 

think  that  oiu*  outward  condition  would  be  wrong,  i 

there  was  not  something  wrong  in  our  inward  principle 

Whatever  this  be,  they  feel  themselves  bound  to  hati 

and  abjure  it.     Old  men  may  tolerate  it ;  it  has  growi 

into  their  hearts ;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  wrench  i 

out.    But  they  are  not  yet  hardened :  it  is  their  businesi 

to  see  that  evil   principles  ai*e  not  become  hopelessh 
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1  in  them ;  they  owe  it  to  their  own  hearts,  to  the 
that  are  coming,  to  beware  lest  the  influence  of 
)le,  fashion,  clerical,  aristocratical,  newspaper  opi- 
should  determine  them  to  hold  fast  that  which  is 
>t,  to  reject  what  is  pure  and  holy.  And  what 
€8  it  that  the  word  'corrupt'  may  be,  in  popular 
ige,  affixed  to  Rome ;  the  words  *  pure  and  holy,' 
id  for  ourselves  and  forefathers?  How  often  do  we 
hat  evil  is  called  good,  and  good  evil ;  how  many 
loes  are  there  that,  at  all  events,  we  have  no  right  to 
much  of  the  good ;  why  may  we  not  hope,  as  some 
msation  for  this  sad  discovery,  that  much  of  what 
sve  stigmatised  as  evil,  deserves  another  name? 
we  not  suspect  all  catchwords  ?  Do  they  not  nearly 
B  denote  the  presence  of  Cant  and  Hollowness? 
t  we  not,  then,  to  be  very  suspicious,  when  we  hear 
d  fix)m  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  by 
ar  preachers,  by  platform  agitators,  often  by  fierce 
,  the  Shibboleths,  our  '  glorious  Reformation,'  '  that 
lium  of  our  lives,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by 
alone  ?' 

J  all  means,'  I  would  answer.  Suspect  and  fear, 
you  hear  such  cries.  Suspect  the  state  of  our  land; 
ct  yourselves.  But  what  form  should  the  suspicion 
Should  it  be  this— that  the  words  so  much 
I  originaUy  meant  nothing,  or  meant  ill ;  or  this— 
aiey  may  have  lost  their  meaning,  or  great  part  of 
lat  another  meaning  may  have  been  put  into  them, 
^hat  the  vacant  phrase,  or  its  spurious  contents, 
le  receiving  the  honour  which  of  right  belonged  to 
br  which  it  is  the  substitute  ?  Does  not  your  con- 
96  aay,  that  if  hereditary  faith  be  a  good  thing,  you 
fl  make  this  last  inquiry  before  you  venture  upon 
ber?    And  does  not  your  conscience  say,  further, 
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that  if  the  fear  turn  out  to  be  true,  your  sense  of  the 
duty  which  devolves  upon  you,  as  young  men,  to  stand 
up  against  popular  errors,  to  unteach  the  multitude  to 
use  false  voices,  to  be,  in  the  best  sense,  Reformers,  may 
have  its  full  gratification,  though  you  do  not  cast  away 
that  which  your  fathers  cherished  ? 

Having  prepared  the  way  by  these  remarks,  I  would 
go  on  to  ask  Mr.  Ward's  half-formed  disciple,  whether 
that  which  he  discovers  to  be  most  evil  in  our  state  d 
society,  be  not  the  habit  of  self-seeking ;  whether  this  it 
not  the  habit  which  he  would  desire  most  to  undermine  in 
himself  and  others ;  whether  he  do  not  look  to  Christi- 
anity  as  the  one  means  of  reforming  it  ?  Next,  (for  you 
know  what  his  answers  would  be  on  these  points,)  I 
would  beseech  him  to  consider  whether  self-seeking  in 
Religion  be  not  at  the  root  of  self-seeking  in  politics, 
literature,  commerce,  active  life;  and  whether,  if  self- 
seeking  establish  itself  at  the  centre,  we  do  not,  of  neces- 
sity, lose  our  only  instrument  for  expelling  it  firom  the 
circumference?  Then  I  would  send  him  to  history; 
I  would  ask  him  to  study  the  times  inunediately  preced- 
ing the  Reformation.  I  woifld  entreat  him  to  tell  us 
whether  he  do  not  discern  in  them,  too,  self-seeking  in  all 
departments;  self-seeking  policy  in  statesmen;  self-seek- 
ing  luxury  and  pride  in  the  mere  worldly  bishops  and 
monks;  self-seeking  dilettantism  in  popes;  self-seekiiig 
penitence  in  pilgrims ;  self-seeking  saintship  in  devotees. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  was  the  existence  of  a  Churcli, 
for  any  long  time,  possible?  And  wherein  lay  the 
chance  of  restoration  ?  Could  it  be  effected  by  the  re- 
moval of  open  scandals  and  abuses,  by  the  more  formal 
enunciation  of  received  dogmas,  with  the  omission  ci 
some  popular  extravagancies  which  had  been  grafted  on 
them  ?  or  must  it  come  by  striking  the  false  prindple 
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at  the  heart ;  by  proclaiming  the  idea  upon  which  all 
self-denial  rests,  and  without  which  it  is  self-glorifica- 
tion under  a  veil ;  that  righteousness  is  not  and  cannot 
be  in  self;  that  it  is  deliverance  from  the  state  of  sin, 
and  entrance  into  the  state  of  righteousness,  to  abjure 
self,  and  trust  in  a  righteous  Being ;  that  the  most  per- 
fect Saint  is  he  who  abides  in  that  abjuration,  seeks 
nothing  in  himself,  seeks  everything  in  his  Lord  ? 

"This,"  I  should  continue,  "is  the  doctrine  of  that 
Martin  Luther,  whom  your  friend  pronounces  to  be  not 
I  reli^ous  man,  but  whom  he  partly  excuses,  by  believing 
that  he  did  not  fully  understand  his  own  wickedness,  and 
who,  he  thinks,  may,  in  his  confused  way,  have  had  a 
dim  apprehension  of  some  precious  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
who  may  not  wholly  have  forgotten  the  Catholic  Faith 
which  he  had  learned  in  his  cloister."    Whether  he  was  i 
religious  man  or  not,  in  Mr.  Ward's  sense  of  the  word, 
1  do  not  know,  or  very  much  care.     A  more  godly  man, 
one  who  more  set  God  before  him  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  acts,  who  prayed.  Hallowed  be  Thy  name,  more 
fervently,  I  do  not  think  ever  existed.     And  perhaps  it 
may  be  very  well  to  draw  this  distinction,  and  to  remem- 
ber it  in  the  study  of  other  times  and  our  own.     For 
tlicre  may  be  a  religion  which  has  very  little  to  do  with 
godliness,  which  proposes  to  itself  a  different  object  alto- 
gether from  the  glorification  of  His  name.     If  such  a 
idigion  has  gained  ground  amongst  us,  let  us  pray  for 
i^qientance  and  reformation ;  repentance,  for  having  gone 
(Mt  of  the  right  way;   reformation,  that  we  may  be 
fafooght  back  to  it.    But  what  kind  of  repentance  would 
this  be,  to  cast  away  a  principle  which  asserts  the  righte- 
OQsness  of  God  to  be  the  measure  and  groimd  of  all 
Udngs ;  the  only  righteousness  for  man ;  so  proclaiming 
at  once  the  highest  idea  of  Morality,  by  connecting  it 

d2 
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with  the  Perfect  Being ;  the  most  practical  Morality,  by 
shewing  man  how  it  has  been  realized  for  him  in  the 
Mediator,  how  he  may  realize  it  himself  by  faith  in  Him? 
What  kind  of  Reformation  would  this  be,  to  set  up 
a  system  based  upon  that  theory  of  religion,  and  con- 
sistently carrying  it  out,  which  moves  in  endless  circles 
around  self;  urging  it  to  acts  of  denial  and  destruc- 
tion, only  that  it  may  attain  a  fuller  growth,  a  more 
perfect  enjoyment. 

'  But  do  you  not  then  admit  that  Mr.  Ward  has  de- 
tected not  merely  logical  inconsistencies  but  even  great 
moral  inconsistencies  in  the  statements  of  this  doctrine  ?' 
*  Certainly/  I  should  reply ;  we  thank  him  for  his  la- 
bours. True,  they  have  been  often  performed  before 
by  persons  who  loved  the  doctrine  with  all  their  souls; 
true,  also,  he  has  shewn  by  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  that  he  has  never  once  apprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  his  opponents,  that  he  has  never  beheld  their 
doctrine  except  in  a  logical  framework,  out  of  which 
he  seems  incapable  of  considering  anything.  Never- 
theless he  has  done  a  work,  the  advantage  of  which 
to  some  may  compensate  for  all  the  wrong  and  the 
confusion  which  it  occasions  in  others.  It  is  well  that 
the  mere  logician  should  be  shewn  that  he  cannot  ex- 
press this  principle  in  the  terms  of  his  art ;  that  ci 
necessity  it  belongs  to  life,  and  requires  a  living  lan- 
guage for  the  exposition  of  it.  Still  better  is  it  that  we 
should  see  what  effect  the  intrusion  of  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple produces  upon  a  doctrine  which  is  expressly  the 
rebellion  against  it,  and  the  assertion  of  the  one  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  '  Believe  in  Christ  and  thy  soul  shall 
live!'  so  speaks  the  Uving  Preacher.  The  words  are 
heard,  the  sinner  believes,  in  that  act  he  turns  away  fix>m 
his  sins  to  God ;  his  soul  does  live.     It  lives  by  faith ; 
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losing  its  faith  and  affiance  in  God  by  any  act  of  sin,  it 
ceases  to  live ;  as  the  doctrine  declares  that  it  must. 
But  the  self-seeking  habit  of  sin  has  formed  itself  in  the 
conscience,  and  the  man  begins  to  ask,  Have  I  really 
fallen  ?  how  may  I  recover  myself  ?  how  much  faith  is 
necessaiy  to  salvation  ?  what  kind  of  faith  ?  and  such 
like  hungry,  miserable,  sin-involving,  sin-producing  ques- 
tions. The  Protestant  priest,  adapting  himself  to  this 
diseased  state  of  the  conscience  as  the  Romish  priest 
had  done,  produces  its  S3rstem ;  his  logical  theory  of  the 
doctrine,  his  ethical  penances  and  indulgences.  And 
thus  this  grand  moral  truth  is  changed  into  a  wretched 
Antinomianism,  trafficking  and  bargaining  for  salvation. 
Most  true  it  is  that  from  this  tAeory  of  justification  good 
works  do  not  necessarily  proceed.  Equally  certain  it  is, 
IS  I  believe,  that  to  proclaim  good  acts  as  possible 
where  a  good  state  does  not  exist,  or  that  a  good  state 
can  be  anything  but  the  state  of  trust  and  affiance  in 
God,  involves  a  huge  moral  contradiction.  And  so  far 
from  thinking  that  we  require  to  be  taught  this  truth 
less  now  than  heretofore,  I  believe  the  full  understand- 
ing and  practical  realization  of  it  in  all  its  conse- 
quences and  relations,  will  be  one  chief  means  of  bring- 
ing us  to  a  higher  moral  and  Christian  condition,  of 
lemoving  the  fearful  abuses  in  our  country  and  Church ; 
of  fitting  us  to  understand  portions  of  Truth  which  we 
may  hold  with  a  feeble  grasp ;  of  bringing  us  into  an 
acquaintance  with  portions  of  it  which  we  do  not 
admowledge  at  all.  It  may  be  that  this  idea  of  justi- 
fication is  capable  of  further  expansion ;  that  many 
ikadows  which  have  hung  about  it  will  be  cleared  away, 
liien  tfie  relations  between  the  individual  man  and  the 
laoe  to  which  he  belongs,  in  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of 
both,  come  to  be  more  clearly  recognised;   when  the 
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redemption  of  each  person  comes  to  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  universal  redemption ;  when  the  hfe  of 
the  whole  Church  is  not  felt  to  be  something  separate 
from,  but  indissolubly  intertwined  with,  the  life  of  every 
one  of  its  members. 

These  thoughts  may  perhaps  lead  some  young  student 
to  consider  whether  the  phrases  '  Glorious  Reformation,' 
*  Blessed  doctrine  of  Luther/  may  not  have  a  real  and 
abiding  meaning;  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,  as  they 
have  often  seemed  to  him.  But  they  would  be  very  im- 
perfect if  I  did  not  connect  them  with  other  reflections 
of  a  more  strictly  historical  kind. 

You  know  how  much  the  word  development  is  con- 
nected with  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Ward's  book, 
and,  what  is  far  more  important  to  my  purpose,  with 
the  most  active  and  energetic  thoughts  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  to  read  it.  No  conviction,  I  am 
certain,  has  come  home  with  greater  force  to  the  hearts 
of  young  men,  or  has  more  combined  itself  with 
the  feelings  which  it  is  inevitable  (and  also  most 
desirable)  that  they  should  in  our  day  entertain,  than 
this ;  that  there  must  be  a  growth  in  the  different  ages, 
that  God's  Church  cannot  be  a  hfeless  stationary  thing. 
Our  purpose,  if  we  would  enter  the  least  into  the 
feeUngs  of  our  brethren,  or  understand  our  own, 
should  not  be  to  contradict  this  faith,  but  to  meditate 
on  it  deeply,  till  we  find  out  wherein  its  reahty  consists, 
and  then  give  it  the  strength  which  every  principle 
gains  when  it  is  separated  from  any  incoherent  notions 
which  have  surrounded  it.  Now  development  in  eveiy 
other  science,  I  beUeve,  has  been  of  this  kind.  Different 
periods  have  been  possessed  of,  overpowered  by,  some 
one  leading  thought  or  conception.  The  effort  to  bring 
this  thought  to  the  birth,  leads  to  various  observatioiiB 
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and  experiences  of  the  highest  value.  It  leads  to  the 
formation  of  theories  out  of  these  experiences,  very 
diverse  and  perplexed,  but  each  of  a  certain  value.  It 
leads,  lastly,  to  the  growth  of  a  system  fashioned  out  of 
these  theories  and  experiences,  which  becomes  a  chrysalis' 
tomb,  wherein  the  child  of  promise  lies  till  the  time 
when  it  is  destined  to  emerge.  This,  I  say,  is  the  ordinary 
idea  of  developments,  and  if  you  read  Mr.  Newman's 
odebrated  sermon,  you  will  see  this  idea  recognised  in  all 
the  most  striking  passages  of  it,  as  the  one  which  should 
be  applied  to  Church  history.  But  there  appears  to  be 
a  strange  fluctuation  in  the  writer's  mind  between  this 
idea  and  another,  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  it ; 
one,  namely,  which  would  identify  development  with 
aeeumulation.  A  thought  given  by  one  Church  doctor 
receives  accessions  from  another,  further  accessions  from 
a  third.  The  notion  goes  rolling  on,  gathering  new  form- 
ations, till  at  last  it  meets  in  one  direction  with  some 
Tiolent  obstruction ;  there  the  power  of  development 
is  suspended ;  though  it  may  be  going  on  with  only 
greater  activity  in  some  other.  What  one  regrets  in 
Mr.  Nevnnan's  sermon,  that  the  exceeding  beauty  with 
which  he  has  illustrated  the  first  form  of  the  doctrine, 
ihould  light  up  for  a  moment  the  other  dark  and  dull 
aspect  of  it.  And  that  it  has  done  so  is  evident  from 
Mr.  Ward's  book.  For  he  has  no  dream  of  a  development 
estcqft  in  this  last  sense.  The  accumulation  of  notions 
hy  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  Mystical  Writers,  not  the  strug- 
(^ling  of  living  thoughts  under  these  notions,  is  what  cap- 
tivates him.  The  bigger  the  heap  the  greater  his  admira- 
tkm.  The  more  it  fashions  itself  into  a  system,  to  which 
so  light  can  come  from  heaven,  though  it  may  always  be 
gathering  to  itself  new  deposits  from  the  earth,  the  more 
he  rejcMoea.  He  finds  it  disturbed  and  decomposed  at  the 
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Reformation ;  that  event,  therefore,  fills  him  with  'burning 
hatred ;'  he  sees  it  moulding  itself  into  shape  again  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuists ;  he  begins  to  hope  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  utterly  deserted  mankind ;  finally,  he  sees 
some  of  our  deluded  Saxon  race  ready  to  embrace  the 
whole  cycle  of  Romish  doctrine,  and  he  prophesies 
that  the  Church  among  us  will  live  again ;  that  we  shall 
have  Doctors  and  Saints ;  that  om*  rich  men  will  become 
humble  and  charitable,  our  poor  peaceful  and  devout, 
that  all  studies  will  submit  themselves  to  Christianity, 
and  will  be  pursued  with  constant  reference  to  the  one 
end  of  life. 

Now  while  I  maintain  so  earnestly  that  the  principle 
of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  piinciples  of  the  Refor- 
mation which  are  connected  with  it,  were  protests 
against  a  self-seeking  habit  of  mind  which  was  becoming 
universal  in  the  Church,  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
these  principles  were  developments  of  thoughts  which 
had  been  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  devout  lay- 
men and  clergymen  for  some  centuries.  It  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  great  thoughts  and  feelings  oi 
the  middle  ages  found  their  interpretation  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Those  ages,  extending  as  I  conceive, 
from  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  to  that  of 
Boniface  VIII. ;  from  the  time  when  western  Europe 
began  to  take  the  form  of  a  spiritual  society,  united 
under  a  spiritual  monarch,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
state  power  in  the  person  of  the  king  of  France  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Romish  bishop,  form  a  complete  histoiy 
in  themselves,  closely  connected  indeed  with  all  that  went 
before  and  all  that  followed,  but  still  containing  their  own 
especial  meaning  and  moral.  All  their  grandeur,  whether 
contemplated  in  crusades,  in  military  orders,  in  religious 
orders,  in  chivalry,  in  the  struggles  of  Churchmen  w 
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lands,  in  the  struggles  of  Popes  throughout 
Enrope,  in  the  learning  of  schoolmen,  grew  out  of  the 
idea  of  a  united  fellowship,  a  mysterious  government 
higher  than  any  thing  belonging  to  the  earth  or  its 
policy,  involving  in  all  directions  of  thought  or  of  action 
sabjection,  order,  concentration.  Their  weakness  and  evil 
grew  as  evidently,  I  think,  out  of  the  perversion  of  this 
idea,  out  of  the  attempt  to  realise  it  in  an  impossible 
way,  a  way  contradictory  to  the  idea  itself;  which 
weakness  and  evil  needed  not,  for  our  purposes  at  least, 
to  be  asserted  by  any  bodies  of  men  lying  out  of  the 
Church's  boundaries,  but  are  testified  of  abundantly  in 
woids  by  the  most  eminent  of  Catholic  divines,  monks, 
poets,  still  more  abundantly  by  the  contradictions  in 
the  acts  of  themselves  and  their  contemporaries ;  and 
finally  received  their  judgment  from  the  Ruler  of  all, 
when  in  so  solemn  a  manner  He  permitted  the  outward 
head  of  Christendom  to  be  reft  of  his  seat  and  power, 
and  to  go  into  that  captivity  which  Romish  historians 
compare  to  the  seventy  years  of  Israel  in  Babylon.  The 
Reformation  is  not  required  to  expound  the  riddle  of 
these  seven  centuries ;  if  we  have  but  open  eyes  to  read 
their  story,  open  hearts  to  s}rmpathize  with  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  in  them,  the  cause  which  marred 
their  goodness  and  beauty  will  make  itself  legible 
enough.  We  read  not  these  records  aright,  it  seems  to 
me,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Popedom  received  its  sen- 
tence from  Teutonic  Reformers;  long  before  they  ap- 
peared, Latin  monarchs.  Most  Christian  monarchs,  nay, 
Latin  ecclesiastics,  had  been  the  appointed  ministers  of 
God  to  pronounce  that  it  had  been  weighed  in  the 
halanoe  and  found  wanting. 

But  when  this  change  had  made  itself  visible,  there 
began  in  European  society  a  class  of  movements  hitherto 
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unobserved,  or  at  least  concealed  beneath  those  otha 
more  grand   and  united  movements.     When,  in  the 
revolution  of  the  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
all  the  great   signs  and  glories  of  the  middle  ages 
disappeared  rapidly ;  when  mihtaiy  orders  were  dissolved 
amidst  the  but  partly-deserved  execrations  of  mankind ; 
when  the  feeling  of  a  great  Christian  struggle  against 
Islamism  was  waxing  fainter  and  fainter;  when  men- 
dicant friars  began  to  lose  the  sympathy  of  that  poorer 
class  which  they  in  great  part  had  called  into  moral  exist- 
ence, or  preserved  it  by  their  individual  influence  rather 
than  by  the  reputation  of  their  order ;  when  the  schodi 
philosophy  began  to   be  assailed  by  the  influence  d 
the  new  literature;   when  those  eminent  ecclesiastics, 
who,  two  or  three  centuries  before,  would  have  been 
the  stoutest  assertors  of  spiritual  power  against  civil 
power,  became, — and  through  the  same  love  of  spiritual 
fi-eedoni  which  would  have  prompted  them  to  take  up 
that  cause, — ^thc  defenders  of  the  civil  authority  against 
that  which  assumed  the  name  of  divhie;  when  Popes 
again  in  Italy,  learnt  to  feel  that  their  special  business 
was  to  defend  their  Italian  domains,  whether  by  re- 
Ugious  terrors  or  human  policy;  when  (Councils  raised 
strange  questions  about  the  principles  and  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  was  vested  in  the  successors  of  St 
Peter;  then  in  the  solitary  hearts  of  men  did  contro- 
versies work  deeply  and  consciously,  which  corresponded 
to  these   outward  manifestations,  and  which  were,  at 
least  in  great  measure,  to  determine  their  issue.     The 
struggle  of  the  individual  conscience,  hitherto  connected 
inseparably  with  the  great  social  struggles,  and  forming 
only  a  subordinate  part  of  theology,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  all-absorbing  interest  to  the  most  earnest  men. 
That    mystical    divinity,    which    Mr.    Ward    appears 
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strangely  to  confound  with  the  school  divinity  against 
which  it  has  been  generally  considered  a  protest  and  a 
leaction,  produced  more  and  more  the  habit  of  self-con- 
templation, all  with  a  view  to  the  great  end  of  self- 
Bnnihilation. 

And  what  was  working  in  the  deepest  minds,  was  of 

eourse  working  in  its  form  and  measure  in  the  whole 

oonmiunity.      Each   man  was  beginning  to  think  of 

bimself  more  and  more  as  an  individual,  to  lose  the 

sense  of  his  hving  connection  with  a  great  fellowship. 

In  the  Lollard,  in  the  man  of  letters,  the  change  was 

openly  confessed,  and  the  idea  of  small  communities  in 

which  individual  men  were  connected  by  religious  sym- 

pattiy,   of  a  more  general  fellowship  among  scholars, 

arose  as  the  fruit  of  it,  and  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for 

that  which   seemed  passing  away.     Among  many  in 

whom  these  feelings  were  more  silently  busy,  the  Church 

was  still  regarded  with  awe  and  devotion ;  but  with  awe 

and  devotion  as  the  handmaid  to  their  individual  lives ; 

not  any  longer  as  the  mistress  to  whom  they  might  be 

devoted,  in  whose  service  they  might  be  lost.  When  our 

ordinary  historians  speak  of  the  influence  which  terrors  of 

conscience  had  in  leading  men  to  take  part  in  the  early 

crusades,  how  the  assassin  felt  that  in  fighting  for  the 

iqmlchre  he  might  escape  the  punishment  of  his  sins, 

they  utter  a  partial  truth,  but  one  which,  being  partial, 

misleads  perhaps  more  than  it  enlightens.     The  heart 

afflicted  with  the  recollection  of  sins,  feeling  itself  an 

outcast,  found  infinite  comfort  in  giving  up  itself  to  the 

service  of  the  Cross,  as  if,  having  been  leprous  and  ex- 

duded  from  the  congregation,  it  was  received  into  the 

holy  fellowship  again.  The  medicine  might  be  prescribed 

by  the  spiritual  physician,  but  it  was  only  taken  to  meet 

tile  appetite  of  lAie  patient.     It  was  quite  otherwise  in 
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the  time  I  speak  of;  there  was  then  no  appetite  for 
pilgrimages  or  holy  wars.  They  were  entered  into  re- 
luctantly, despairingly,  in  obedience  to  a  command, 
imder  the  influence  of  terror,  without  the  sense  of  any 
appropriateness  in  the  remedy  on  any  other  ground 
than  this,  that  the  inward  loathing  which  was  felt  for 
them, — ^the  sense  of  their  uselessness, — might  make  obe- 
dience more  meritorious,  and  therefore  more  hopeful. 
If  all  the  romantic  interest  of  the  middle  ages  be  want- 
ing in  this  time,  what  man  will  dare  to  say  that  thejr 
are  without  interest  of  a  deeper  kind?  Who  does  not 
feel  that  the  earnest  and  awful  thoughts  of  mystics,  the 
miserable  anxieties  of  the  multitude,  alike  contained  a 
problem,  of  which  there  must  be  a  solution,  and  a  solution 
to  be  expected,  not  from  the  craft  of  human  doctors,  but 
through  some  strange  agency  which  should  affect  the 
whole  of  society,  from  Him,  of  whose  secret  working 
the  history  of  mankind  is  the  index.  Now  of  this  riddle 
I  believe  the  Reformation  was  the  divine  interpretation. 
As  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  events  that  concluded  them,  vindicate  the  idea 
of  a  universal  spiritual  society,  under  a  spiritual  head,  as 
implied  in  the  constitution  of  God's  universe,  and  neces- 
sary to  all  deeds  of  united  heroism,  and  prove  that  the 
head  of  such  a  commonwealth  must  be  really  spiritual 
and  divine,  not  only  such  in  name ;  so  all  this  history  of 
conscious  individual  anguish  and  restlessness,— of  wisdom 
imparted  to  those  who  were  sufiering  to  discover,  in 
some  degree,  its  cause  and  its  cure, — of  theories  grounded 
on  these  internal  experiences, — of  a  System  which  en- 
tirely hid  that  object  of  Personal  Faith  of  whom  both  the 
experiences  and  theories  obscurely  testified,  were  leading 
on  to  the  clear,  full  acknowledgment  of  One  in  whom 
men  are  delivered  from  the  contradictions  and  horrors  of 
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the  e\il  conscience.  If  so,  the  Reformation,  while  it 
apparently  set  at  nought  previous  speculations,  was 
really  their  climax  and  development. 

We,  then,  who  live  in  these  northern  latitudes  have 
not  been  wholly  excluded  from  the  Uglit  of  the  sun, 
and  the  rains  of  heaven,  and  the  growth  which  follows 
frwn  these,  though  we  did  cast  oflF  the  Romish  System  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  enquiry  is  now  forced  upon 
us,  whether  this  growth  would  not  be  much  quickened  if 
we  put  ourselves  under  the  old  culture  again.  Mr.  Ward 
has  endeavoured  to  remove  all  uncomfortable  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  step.  Lest  we  should  fear 
that  we  may  become  like  Spain  or  Italy,  if  we  adopt  their 
idigious  theories  and  practices,  he  reminds  us  that  the 
Teutonic  character  in  its  evil,  as  well  as  in  its  good,  is 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  southern  nations.  A  most  im- 
portant and  practical  reflection !  But  what  thoughts  does 
it  naturally  suggest?  His  system  has  not  destroyed 
the  special  vices  of  the  Latin  tribes ;  why  should  it  de- 
stroy ours  ?  It  has  not  taken  the  stiletto  from  the  hand 
of  the  Italian  brigand ;  why  should  it  take  the  money 
bags  from  the  hands  of  our  usurers  ?  Their  tendencies, 
ke  says  rightly,  are  social,  imaginative ;  ours,  individual- 
iong.  And  therefore  because  he  thinks  he  finds  them 
diaritable  and  devout,  he  concludes  that  we  shall  become 
SO;  when  he  cannot  by  his  own  statement  prove  that 
one  of  our  good  qualities  has  been  communicated  to 
them.  If  Spain  has  not  ceased  to  be  a  den  of  robbers 
vith  its  confessional,  the  absolving  power  of  its  priests,  and 
its  mystical  theology;  why  does  he  tell  us  these  blessings 
will  induce  any  hard-hearted  English  landlord  to  reduce 
his  rents,  any  indifferent  manufacturer  to  care  for  his 
'hands?*  One  thing  only  are  we  sure  of;  our  other 
Teutonic  tendencies  may  be  left  by  the  system  as   it 
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found  them.  But  Mr.  Ward  says  our  tribe  has  a  cer- 
tain love  of  tnith.  The  compliment  is  not  to  be  wholly 
rejected,  but  received  with  shame  and  fear.  Doubtless 
our  consciences  do  sting  us  more  than  those  of  any  race 
on  earth  when  we  lie.  God  has  awakened  this  sense  of 
truth  in  us.  He  has  made  us  feel  that  it  makes  aD 
things  else  precious ;  that  to  have  it  not  is  to  lose  eveiy 
thing.  But  we  have  been  miserable  stewards  of  the  predoui 
treasiu'e,  we  have  resisted  our  consciences  in  this  matter, 
and  hardened  ourselves  against  their  reproof.  Look  at 
our  newspapers,  lawyers,  religious  parties ;  where  is  the 
tnith-loving  tribe  gone?  Yet  the  root  is  still  in  the 
soil,  we  are  not  given  over  to  our  sins.  That  we  should 
be  so,  this  is  wanting,  the  being  taught  to  lie,  the  being 
told,  that  truth  is  not  the  first  object  of  search,  that  it  maj 
be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  soul.  Make  us  believe 
that,  and  there  is  an  end  of  every  Saxon  virtue ;  there 
is  nothing  left  out  of  which  any  new  virtue  can  grow. 
We  shall  become  utterly  depraved  and  accursed,  and  for 
the  sake  -of  mankind,  the  sooner  we  are  swept  from  the 
earth  the  better.  But  the  system  will  do  this  for  us; 
other  sacrifices  it  may  require  afterwards ;  the  reverence 
for  truth  we  must  ofier  up  at  our  initiation. 

More,  however,  is  demanded  of  us  than  to  shew  that  the 
hopes  Mr.  Ward  holds  out  are  delusions.  Hope  is  too 
good  a  thing  to  take  from  any  one.  We  must  prove  that 
it  has  missed  its  aim,  not  aimed  too  high.  And  this  is 
the  one  object  of  what  I  have  said  about  development 
If  ever  we  begin  to  desire  a  Church  and  not  a  System, 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  only  left  human  develop- 
ments for  divine.  The  past  will  become  bright  and 
clear  to  us ;  we  shall  love  all  the  ages,  and  worship  none. 
No  enthusiasm  for  Fathers,  or  middle  ages,  will  be  too 
strong  if  it  be  but  real  and  not  fantastic ;  such  an  in- 
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teose  delight  in    the  good   compels   us   to  hate  the 
evil.    We  shall  love  the  Reformation   as  another  and 
a  blessed  step  in  the  working  out  of  God's  purpose, 
not  as  a  breach  and  dislocation  of  it.     And  we  cannot 
stop  there.  Its  own  lesson  may  be  complete.   It  asserted 
the  necessity  and  reality  of  an  object  of  faith,  a  personal 
object,  as  the  one  deliverance  for  the  conscience.     It 
met  that  portion  of  the  eternal  feelings  and  wants  of 
knmanity  which  had  been  then  most  manifesting  itself, 
md  it  gave  them  the  only  satisfaction  which  they  ever 
can  receive.     But  other  fields  have  been  fought  since, 
other  palms  must  be  won.    The  struggles  of  men  to  as- 
lert  their  own  powers ;  the  longing  to  understand  what 
fMnlties  they  have  for  the  apprehension  of  God,  or  Man, 
or  Nature ;  under  what  laws  they  exist,  or  whether  they 
exist  under  any;  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  those 
powers  to  the  freest  exercise,  and  the  effort  to  exercise 
them  in  ways  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most  hopeless ; 
these  have  occupied  the  last  three  centuries  more  cha- 
racteristically than  the  stru^les  of  the  conscience,  though 
oerer,  thank  God !    so  as  to  supersede  them.     Let  us 
believe  that  in  God's  hands.  Societies  of  Jesus,  sects, 
I^iilosophers,  poets,  kings,  parhaments,  mobs,  may  all 
have  been   bringing  out  different  sides  of  this  great 
problem,  all  with  a  view  to  some  higher  solution  of  it 
ftan  they  could  find.     If  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
di¥ine  personal  ol^ct  was  that  by  which  the  one  class  of 
perjdexities  were  reheved ;  why  may  we  not  expect,  that 
fte  full,  clear,  joyful  recognition  of  a  Spirit,  from  whom 
iD  powers  proceed,  to  whom  they  must  all  be  subordi- 
Bat^,  that  they  may  be  blessed,  and  free,  and  harmonious, 
Biay,  when  we  are  utterly  brought  into  despair  of  our- 
id^  mto  that  death  which  is  the  necessary  forerunner 
of  any  higher  life,  be  reserved  for  this  time  ?   Such  a  de- 
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velopment  could  not  set  aside  or  contradict  the  wisdom 
of  any  previous  age.  It  must  bring  into  clearer  light  the 
tniths  concerning  God  Himself,  for  which  the  Fathers 
lived,  and  for  which  the  martyrs  bled  ;  the  tniths 
concerning  man  and  his  relation  to  a  universal  spi- 
ritual economy,  of  which  the  middle  ages  testify ;  the 
truths  concerning  the  individual  conscience,  and  its 
relation  to  a  living  Lord,  which  exercised  men  in  the 
time  before  the  Reformation.  And  these  truths  can  be 
no  notions  or  formulas ;  the  very  blessing  of  such  a  de- 
velopment must  be  that  they  will  be  felt  as  mighty 
hving  powers,  as  leading  to  mighty  practical  results,  to 
the  fellowship  of  all  Churches  in  the  name  wherein 
we  are  baptized,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  name 
as  that  which  reconciles  all  diflFerent  sides  of  Truth, 
which  gives  method  and  harmony  to  all  human  life,  all 
natural  things ;  to  the  putting  forth  of  the  powers  and 
energies  specially  belonging  to  every  national  society 
and  every  individual  man,  in  conformity  with  the  great 
law  under  which  all  are  united. 

Now,  by  whatever  means  it  may  please  God  that  such 
a  state  of  things  as  this  should  be  produced  in  our  world,  it 
is  assuredly  better,  and  yet,  too,  more  rational  to  hope,  that 
it  should  be  brought  about  by  some  means  according  to 
the  promise,  than  that  any  blessed  results  should  come 
from  any  of  those  systems  which  He  has  been,  and  is,  by 
such  manifest  tokens  of  His  providence,  declaring  to  be 
helpless  abortions.  And  this  is  the  diflTerence  in  the 
two  expectations,  that  the  one  can  lead  only  to  simple 
and  quiet  action,  to  the  holding  fast  of  every  good  thing 
which  has  been  committed  to  us ;  to  the  enquiry,  '  What 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  that  the  other,  whatever 
professions  of  duty  and  obedience  it  may  put  forth,  must, 
as  experience  has  proved,  beget   discontent  with  the 
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past,  frivolous  and  feverish  lamentations  over  the  pre- 
flent,  vague  experiments  for  the  future.  To  meet  such 
dangers  let  us  not  try,  my  friend,  and  (oh  that  the 
University  may  not)  to  produce  a  more  earthly  tone 
of  feeling,  which  can  tolerate  any  abuse,  which  hates 
all  Reformation.  That  experiment  has  failed  ;  in  the  re- 
action against  this  grovelling  tendency,  all  our  confusions 
have  originated.  Do  not  let  us  think  we  can  set  up  an 
Anglican  system  against  a  Romish  one ;  that  method, 
too,  has  been  tried,  and  signally  has  it  come  to  nought. 
Lrt  us  strive  to  call  forth  a  deeper  enthusiasm  than 
ftat  which  has  been  awakened  in  behalf  of  any  system ; 
kt  us  encourage  higher  hopes  than  the  greatest  wor- 
shippers of  system  have  ever  cherished ;  let  us  address 
our  countrymen,  those  at  the  Universities  especially,  in 
the  cheering  words  of  a  dear  and  honoured  friend : — 

Our  course  is  onward,  onward  into  light, 
What  though  the  darkness  gathereth  amain, 
Yet  to  return  or  tarry  hoth  are  Fain. 
How  tarry,  when  around  us  is  thick  night  ? 
Whither  return  ?  what  flower  yet  ever  might, 
In  days  of  gloom,  and  cold  and  stormy  rain, 
Enclose  itself  in  its  green  hud  again, 
Hi^ng  from  wrath  of  tempest  out  of  sight  ? 
Courage — we  travel  through  a  darksome  cave ; 
But  still  as  nearer  to  the  light  we  draw, 
Fresh  gales  will  reach  us  from  the  upper  air, 
And  wholesome  dews  of  heaven  our  foreheads  lave. 
The  darkness  lighten  more,  till  full  of  awe. 
We  stand  in  the  open  sunshine  unaware*. 

Ever,  my  dear  Friend, 

Very  affectionately  yours, 

F.  D.  MAURICE, 

•  *'SabKation,  and  other  Poems,"  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  p.  160. 
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NOTE. 

As  I  have,  in  the  foregoing  Letter^  answered  a  challenge 
which  Mr.  Ward  has  addressed  to  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity generally,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  one^  of  less  import- 
ance, but  closely  connected  with  the  character  and  objects  of 
the  Reformation,  which  he  has  addressed  to  me  personally. 
He  has  transferred  from  an  article  in  the  British  Critic*  the 
following  passage :  **  A  sentiment  is  commonly  found  in  Mr. 
Maurice's  writings  which  puzzles  us  more  than  any  other  of 
his  sentiments^  viz.  that  ^  tne  truths  which  constitute  Protest- 
antism; are  those  which  concern  man  as  a  personal  bein^ 
which  assert  his  individual  responsibility  and  relation  to  Go^ 
and  provide  that  this  responsibility  and  relation  shall  be 
realities  and  not  dreams.'  We  should  not  be  more  surprised 
than  pleased  if  Mr.  Maurice  could  shew  us  in  Protestant 
writers  any  knowledge  or  realization  of  these  subjects  which 
can  for  very  shame  be  compared  with  that  displayed  scientifr 
cally  by  St.  Thomas  and  the  moral  Theolc^ians  who  followed 
him;  practically  by  a  hundred  such  works  as  'The  Spiritual 
Combat,'  St  Francis  de  Sales'  '  Love  of  God,'  St  Alphonsus 
Liguori^s  '  Sermons  and  Preparation  for  Death/  Salazar's 
*  Sinner's  Conversion  reduced  to  Principles ;'  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add,  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons.  We  keep  St  Ignatius's 
'  Spiritual  Exercises'  for  another  place,  since  the  wonderful 
insight  into  such  subjects  which  tnat  work  displays,  has  led 
many  to  think  it  inspired  in  a  lower  sense  of  the  word.** 

After  what  I  have  said  in  this  Letter,  it  is  perhaps  needless 
to  remark,  that  Mr.  Ward  confounds  himself,  and  has  supposed 
me  to  confound,  the  meanings  of  the  two  adjectives  'personal' 
and  'subjective.'  I  have  said  tnat  the  Reformation  was  emphati- 
cally the  direction  of  men's  minds  to  an  obfect  of  personal 
faitn,  and  as  such  was  their  deliverance  from  those  perplexi- 
ties into  which  the  purely  subjective  meditations  and  enqui- 
ries of  the  previous  time  had  necessarily  led  them.  I  never 
pretended  that  the  merits  of  Luther,  or  of  those  who  have 
nad  most  of  Luther's  spirit,  were  such  as  belong  either  to 

*  An  article  on  Mr.  John  Mill's  Logic.  Mr.  Ward  has  said  nothing  in 
praise  of  that  gentleman  to  which  I  do  not  most  heartily  respond.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  writers  of  this  day — one  of  the  few  politicians  of  any  day — ^who  haa  made 
a  deliberate  conKcientious  effort  to  discover  and  treat  fairly  the  meaning  of  tboot 
with  whom  he  differs  most  widely,  and  whose  mental  constitution  is  most  imUki 
his  own.  Such  an  effort  implies  much  more  than  the  possession  of  high  intel- 
lectual gifts,  or  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge ;  it  implies  generoatji  phi- 
losophical modesty,  kindness  of  heart 
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scholasticnl  or  to  mystical  divinity.     If  it  were  better  under- 
stood, first,  that  his  great  work  was  to  deliver  the  idea  of  justi- 
ficatioD  firom  scholastic  fetters,  and  to  assert  the  language  of 
Psdms,  of  Prayers  and  Creeds  and  Sacraments — of  all  living 
acts  of  afiBance — as  the  appropriate  expression  of  it,  we  should 
know  much  better  what  his  aoctrine,  means,  and  be  not  quite 
BO  intolerant  of  the  perplexities  into  which  he  fell  when  he 
strove  to  translate  it  into  the  ordinary  theological  dialect,  or 
of  the  violence  and  hyperbole  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
thiouefa  impatience  of  an  inadequate  instrument,  and  of  his 
conscious  awkwardness  in  wielding  it     If,  again,   we  un- 
derstood how  much  agony  he  had  suffered  from  self-contem- 
plation, and  how  continually  he  was  tormented  by  the  tempta- 
tioiis  which  it  involves,  we  should  sympathize  more  heartily 
with  bis  desperate  efforts  to  rise  out  of  it,  and  should  pardon  the 
lighting  language  in  which  firequently,  though  not  uniformly  f, 
he  speaks  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  were  devoted  to  it 
I  nave  no  dispute,  then,  with  Mr.  Ward  on  this  point.    I  do 
Dot  daim  for  Protestantism  the  special  merit  which  he  claims 
far  the  writers  whom  he  enumerates.     Neither  do  I  disparage 
their  merits.     I  believe  that  both  in  scholastic  and  mystical 
firini^  there  are  treasures  which  we  ought  to  explore,  and 
nught  turn  to  the  greatest  practical  use.     Fhe  practical  ques- 
tioD  is,  bow  should  we  fit  ourselves  to  study  them  and  to  profit 
by  them?  Mr.  Ward  says,  by  treating  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
fimners  as  a  doctrine  of  devils,  and  by  regarding  the  Reforma- 
tioQ  itself  with  '  burning  hatred.'     No  doubt  many  will  adopt 
his  advice  so  far.     We  wait  to  know  what  they  will  get  from 
the  books  which  they  enter  upon  with  such  a  preparation ; 
what  one  truth  will  be  revealed  to  them,  what  one  grace  of 
diaracter  will  be  cultivated  in  them.     My  belief  is,  that  if 
diey  are  conscientious  men  their  mystical  studies  will  plunge 
Aem  deeper  and  deeper  into  that  habit  of  mind  which  I  have 
ttDed  'self-seeking;'  that  the  mass  of  notions  which  they  will 
coDect  firom  the  Schoolmen  will  drive  them  either  to  mad- 
>»«  or  infidelity.  The  greater  part  of  them  will  merely  chatter 
about  the  supenority  of  both  to  the  feeble  irreligious  writings  of 
IWestants,  without  once  practising  a  lesson  of  De  Sales,  or 

t  Of  Thanler,  Lutber  speaks  with  deep  admiration,  as  of  a  man  who  really 
<Btnsd  into  the  mystery  of  self-renunciation.  And  the  little  book  called  *  Die 
^niKke  Theologie/  written  probably  by  the  member  of  some  military  order  at 
HMt  a  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  which  is  a  book  of  genuine  mys- 
^^n,  he  repabUshed  as  a  faithful  representation  of  his  own  feelings  and 
^  A  Fioich  triDslation  of  this  book  was  I  know  the  favourite  manual  of  a 
'^^md  deiigyman  now  at  rest,  who  shared  in  many  of  Mr.  Alexander  Knox's 
^MioBs  to  the  formal  doctrine  of  Luther  (as  he  understood  it),  and  whose 
^'ttdla]  and  heaTenly  spirit  had  been  much  more  formed  in  the  schools  of  De 
^  lad  of  Fcnelon  than  by  the  study  of  any  Protestant  writers. 
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reading  a  page  of  Aquinas.   On  the  other  hand,  Ibelieve  a  mao 
determining  that  he  will  hold  fast  that  which  has  been  gtve& 
him,  feeling  the  principles  of  the  Reformaticm  dearer  to  him 
than^his  life,  preferring  that  a  mill-stone  should  be  hanged 
about  his  neck  and  he  drowned  in  the  sea  than  that  he  shcrald 
weaken  the  belief  of  them  m  a  sinsle  mind,  will  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  studying  Fathers,  Schoolmen,  Mystics,  without  any 
of  Luther's  most  natural  prejudices  against  them,  nay,  with 
a  real  power  of  turning  them  all  to  gold.     And  this  convic- 
tion does  not  rest  merely  upon  my  conviction  that  the  promise 
^To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,'  is  a  very  sure   one.    I 
have  observed  among  my  own  friends,  that  those  who  reallT 
speak  with  most  knowledge,  and  most  affectionate  respect  of  all 
these  writers,  are  those  who  are  most  consistently,  mwardlyt- 
practically  Protestant.     They  do  not  cast  away  the  critied 
facidty  which  is  given  to  our  times,  and  which,  be  it  a  gxeit 
talent  or  a  little  one,  we  must  not  hide  in  the  earth,  seeing  we 
shall  be  called  to  account  for  it ;  but  they  do  cast  away  ill 
bastard  product,  the  criticisina  spirit ;  they  do  desire  to  leam 
humbly  of  all  who  can  teach  them.   Mr.  Ward  and  his  friends 
bid  us  abjiure  the  use  of  the  critical  faculty;  in  no  set  of  men  htf 
the  criticising,  condemning  spirit,  more  painfully  and  bitteily 
displayed  itself     Often,  indeed,  we  can  see  how  closely  toe 
two  dispositions  are  united.     In  his  Preface  to  Fleury,  Mr. 
Newman  calls  upon  us  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  it  ie 
better  to  believe  the  miracles  of  the  affes  since  the  Apoetlei^ 
than  to  reject  them;    then   the   evidence   will  produce  itB 
right  impression  upon  us.     Now  it  is  notorious  tnat  we  hav6 
been  taught  by  those  whom  we  ought  to  respect,  not  to  makfl 
this  assumption,  but  the  opposite  one.  We  are  not  then  to  give 
up  the  teaching  of  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  if  we  aM 
painfully  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  force  of  conviction  ;^  but  we 
are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  in  all  probability  wrong* 
And  this  that  we  may  have  more  faith  and  reverence  I    The 
lesson  is  a  practical  one,  and  it  has  been  well  leamL     A  raoa 
of  coxcombs  is  arising,  who  are  ready  to  believe  eveiythingp 
just  because  it  is  such    glorious  fun  not   to   believe  the 
'  humbug'  which  they  leamt  in  their  nurseries  and  aehodsL 
A  promising  class  of  disciples  for  those  who  would  return  t9 
'  hereditary  faith.' 
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MAYNOOTH, 


Unity  in  true  religion  being  the  great  conservative 
principle  of  a  Commonwealth,  and  civil  discord  and 
disqaiet  being  the  natural  consequences  of  religious 
dissension,  it  is  certain  that  when  a  nation  is  passing 
from  the  Toleration  of  various  forms  of  religious  be- 
lief to  the  Encouragement  of  them,  its  Civil  Rulers 
have  great  cause  for  alarm,  whether  they  look  up- 
ward to  heaven  unto  Him  Who  is  the  lover  of  peace 
and  truth,  and  from  Whom  all  national  blessings  and 
judgments  come,  or  downward  to  earth  on  those 
who  have  a  right  to  seek  for  steady  guidance  and 
quietness  at  their  hands,  and,  if  not  directed  and 
maintained  in  the  way  of  unity  and  peace,  will  be 
led  to  exert  the  power  which  they  possess  to  the 
hrjury  of  the  Civil  Authority  and  to  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  State. 

And,  at  such  a  period  of  a  nation's  history,  the 
e^  to  be  feared  from  this  very  hazardous  position 
<^aflbir8  become  more  formidable  and  imminent  from 
the  circumstance  that  men  are  usually  disposed  to 
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shrink  from  the  labour  of  investigating,  and  fr-^«m 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining,  gefieral  principles^  hcz^tr- 
ever  important  they  may  be ;  and  are  prone  to      he 
content  to  acquiesce  in  the  admission  of  evils  boir. 
ever  manifest,  provided  they  but  seem  to  bear  some 
analogy  to  ills  which  already  exist,  and  to  follow  us 
consequences  from  them  ;  and  they  are  thus,  almo^ 
insensibly,  brought  to  the  condition  of  regarding /^n^ 
sent  national  evils  as  sufficient  reasons  for  new  emk 
and   to    look    on   disorders  in   the  body   politic  as 
necessitating^r^^A  diseases,  rather  than  as  demanding 
remedies :  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  not  unwilling 
to  imagine  analogies  where  none  exists  and  taciU^ 
to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  new  disorders  of  ^ 
different  kind,  on  the  plea  of  some  resemblance  whicb 
they  are  alleged  to  bear  to  those  already  in  existence* 
But  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  question,  wh^-* 
ther  he  who  loves  his  country  and  searches  after  tnitl* 
will,  or  can,  or  ought  to  be  so  deceived;  whethc?^ 
he  will  not  look  upon  evils,  public  or  private,  as  re--* 
quiring  relief  rather  than  aggravation ;  whether  he  wil^ 
not  consider  them  as  appealing  powerfully  and  prao-^ 
tically  to  him  and  to  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  listent 
to  their  voice,  for  the  reviewal,  and,  if  it  be  pos^ 
sible,  for  the  retracing  of  those  steps  which  have 
led  to  such  bad  results.     Yes,  and  will  he  not  take 
care,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  that  if  he  is  suffering  from 
the  errors  of  his  ancestors,  his  posterity  may  not  in 
their  turn  be  the  victims  of  his  weakness^  vice,  or 
imprudence?     And  then,  after  all,  should  not  the 


resnlt  of  his  endeavours  for  tlie  prevention  of  evil  and 
recovery  of  good  be  equal  to  his  desires,  yet  he  will 
find  ample  consolation  in  the  consciousness  that  in 
his  generation  he  has  served,  in  some  degree,  to  keep 
&IiTe  a  traditional  assertion  of  truth,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  one  link  in  a  chain  of  protestation  against 
iabehood,  and  has  helped  to  animate  those  who  may 
come  after  him,  to  contend  in  the  same  cause:  and 
he  will  rejoice  also  in  the  persuasion,  that  all  the 
time  and  thought  which  he  may  have  expended  in 
labours  for  the  honour  of  lawfully  constituted  civil 
Mthority,  and  of  Him  from  Whom  all  authority  is 
derived,  will  be  rewarded  with  abundant  recompense 
into  bis  bosom  when  nations  and  empires  shall  have 
passed  away, 

But  it  is  likewise  true  that  such  a  person  will  not 
neglect  the  use  of  human  prudence  and  discrimina- 
tion in  scrutinizing  new  evils,  as  they  may  arise,  and 
which  some  will  plead  are  sanctioned  and  rendered 
necessary  by  the  existence  of  old  ones :  he  will  not 
admit  analogies  of  this  kind  with  facility,  but  will 
judge  of  each  case  by  its  own  merits.  And,  to 
advert  now  to  that  immediately  before  him  at  the 
present  time,— one  of  a  very  grave  and  momentous 
kind, — he  will  be  very  far  from  conceding  that,  be- 
cause the  British  Nation  ItaSy  in  some  instances, 
sanctioned  the  policy  of  making  grants  of  public 
money  to  various  forms  of  Christianity,  it  must  there- 
fcre,  either  on  the  plea  of  consistency  or  any  other, 
•cquiesce  in  an  augmentation  of  the  annual  grant  to 
the  Soman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 


This  question,  we  assert,  is  to  be  examined  simply 
and  absolutely  on  its  own  merits ;  and  then,  when  it 
is  so  examined,  it  will,  we  believe,  be  found  to  bear 
little  or  no  analogy  *  to  those  with  which  it  is  some- 
times associated,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  demon- 
strate in  the  following  pages. 

But  we  may  go  much  further  and  do  affirm,  and 
trust  we  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  this  augmen- 
tation of  the  public  grant  to  Majmooth, — such  as 
Maynooth  isy  and  such  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be 
on  unquestionable  evidence, — would  be  inconsistent 
and  irreconcileable  tvithy  and  directly  contrary  to,  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  itself. 

This  is  what  we  propose  to  show,  and  we  shall  do 
so  without  any  reference  to  matters  which  are  not 
purely  civile  and  which  therefore  are  not  only^  sub- 
jects for  the  cognizance  of  the  State,  but  such  as 
it  is  bou7id  to  consider,  on  the  common  principles  of 
self-preservation- 
Mean  while  be  it  observed  that  we  enter  on  this 
discussion,  and  we  shall  hope  to  carry  it  on,  with  no 
other  desire  than  this, — that  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland  are  our  fellow-Christians,  and  our 
fellow-subjects,  so  we  may  be  all  united  as  such  in 
the  same  undivided  allegiance  to  the  same  God  in 
heaven,  and  to  the  same  monarch  upon  earth ;  and 
let  us  be  permitted  to  repeat  of  our  civilj  what 
a  great  man  ^  said  with  respect  to  our  religious  differ- 
ences, ^'  touching  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth, 
wherein  they  constantly  still  persist,  we  gladly  ac- 

^  Appendix,  Note  A.  '  Hooker,  iii.  !•  10, 
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knowledge  tbem  to  be  of  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  our  hearty  prayer  to  Almighty  God  is,  that  being 
coDJoined  so  far  forth  with  them,  they  may  at  the 
length  (if  it  be  His  will)  so  yield  to  frame  and 
reform  themselves,  that  no  distraction  remain  in  any 
thing,  but  that  we  all  may,  with  one  heart  and  one 
mouth,  glorify  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Whose  Church  we  are.'' 

This  then  being  understood,  we  will  first  observe 
in  approaching  this  subject  that  we  are  met  by  cer- 
tain allegations,  which  to  some  appear  to  have  consi- 
derable weight. 

When  we  question  the  vrisdom  and  safety  of  in- 
creasing the  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  we 
are  asked,  "  Do  you  recollect  the  origin  of  that  insti- 
tntion?  do  you  remember  under  what  auspices  it 
mse  f  do  you  not  forget  that  it  was  established  by 
the  Parliament  of  the  Irish  nation,  with  the  appro- 
val, if  not  with  the  advice,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  King  George  III.  ?  And  do  you  then 
pretend  to  present  yourself  before  us  as  if  you  under- 
stood better  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Goontry,  than  that  Monarch  and  his  distinguished 
tdviser?  Are  not  those,  who  wish  well  to  the  British 
Empire,  heard  often  to  express  their  desire  that  it 
may  always  have  such  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  as 
those  to  whom  Maynooth  owes  its  existence  ?" 

All  this  we  know  well,  and  we  hear  and  receive  it 
with  no  dissatisfaction  at  all.  And  ''  what  then,*^  it 
nay  be  asked,  "  do  you  allege  in  reply  T 

First  of  all, — we   would  say  a  few  words  with 


regard  to  that  fallibilitj  from  which  the  greatc 
meu  are  not  exempt,  and  from  which  only  the  wei 
est  and  worst  claim  to  be  free ;  and  that  therefi 
no  opinions  or  examples  of  men^  however  excelie 
are  to  have  with  us  the  force  of  hxuoz ;  and  we  woi 
say  next,  that  though  some  wise  and  excellent  m 
did  approve  of  the  foundation  of  Maynooth,^— 1 
reasons  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer, — and  i 
these  reasons,  let  me  add,  Mr.  Burke  ^  mentions  so 
a  design  mthotU  disapproval — yet  it  must  not  be  £ 
gotten,  that  many  other  great  men  were  of  a  contn 
opinion,  before  the  results  of  Maynooth  were  matte 
of  history ;  and  that  among  those  who  took  an  acti 
part  by  petition  and  remonstrance  against  the  pi 
{)osed  measure,  was  one  whose  name  is  never  to 
mentioned  without  veneration,  for  his  intellecti 
vigour,  solid  erudition,  and  masculine  courage^ 
mean  the  late  Archbishop  Magee  ^  who  has  left  t 
record  a  statement  of  his  own  fears  on  that  subje 
before  the  College  was  founded,  which,  alas!  11 
some  of  his  other  predictions  on  another  topic  ol 
similar  but  still  more  momentous  nature,  where  co 
fident  expectations  were  entertained  of  the  mc 


^  Grattan*s  Life  of  Grattan,  iv.  155.  Unless  some  sucb  o 
lege  were  founded,  Mr.  Burke  says,  that  his  son,  Mr.  R.  Buri 
was  of  opinion  '*  that  barbarism  and  Jacobinism  will  almost  o 
tainly  enter  by  the  breach  made  by  the  atheistic  faction  in  Fran 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  seminaries  in  that  kingdom/' 

'  Digest  of  Evidence  before  Parliament  concerning  Irelai 
1824,  1825,  by  Rev.  W.  Phelan,  B.D.,  and  Rev,  M.  O'SuUivi 
2  vols.  1826;  i.  117,  118. 
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favourable  issues,  have  been  signally  and  lamentably 
verified'. 

If  authorities  of  this  description  be  further  re- 
qairedy  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  advert  to  the  circum- 
stance stated  by  the  late  President  of  Maynooth, 
Dr.  Crotty  *,  that "  when  Mr.  Perceval  was  applied  to, 
in  1809,  instead  of  granting  the  sum  (12,000/.)  that 
had  been  granted  to  Maynooth  the  year  before,  he 
lowered  it  to  what  it  had  been  (7000/.)." 

But  we  will  now  maintain  that  we  are  not  in  any 
vajr  concerned  to  express  an  opinion  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  with  regard  to  the  expediency  of  the 
mginal  foundaiiofi  of  Maynooth  in  the  year  1796. 

We  know  that  the  circumstances  of  that  period 
were  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  All  the  Semi- 
Diries  in  France,  where  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Ecclesiastics  had  hitherto  been  usually  educated, 
were  destroyed  ^ ;  and,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
n»  yet  such  was  the  condition  of  the  times,  that 
all  loyal  and  religious  principles  would  have  been 
rooted  out  of  them.  Take  one  specimen  of  the 
public  opinion  prevalent  in  France  at  that  period  with 
f^rd  to  Education.  In  1792  Condorcet  had  come 
forward  with  his  Report  on  that  subject,  before  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and,  in  the  words  of  the  his- 
torian of  Education  in  France  S  'Ml  part  de  deux 

'  Appendix,  Note  B. 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  53.  See  ibid.  p.  406.  By  the  Act  of 
l^nion,  39  &  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  67,  art.  8,  the  average  grant 
^  six  yean  previous,  to  Charitable  Institutions,  &c.,  was  to  be 
^tinued  to  1821  in  such  a  wav  as  Parliament  should  direct. 

'  See  note,  p.  8.  *  M.  de  Rianccy,  tome  i.  p.  15. 
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principes  audacieusement  fonnules;  la  nSgatim  < 
ioute  religion  et  la  perfectibility  indSfinie  de  te$p^ 
Immaine.^  So  much  then  for  the  moral  and  rdigU 
part  of  the  subject:  now  for  the  civil.  In  17 
David  presented  his  Report,  on  the  same  topics 
the  French  Convention,  proposing  '^erection  \ 
le  Pont-Neuf  d'un  monument  qui  representei 
Timage  du  Peuple  Geant ;  les  effigies  des  JRois  et 
debris  de  leurs  vils  attributs  lui  serviraient  de  p 
destal  ^  f  and,  as  a  close  to  the  whole,  the  Natioi 
Assembly,  shortly  after,  decreed  S  as  a  necesa 
qualification  for  the  office  of  Instructor,  in  ev4 
School,  that  he  should  take  the  Oath  ^  de  haine 
la  Rot/aide  et  d'attachement  a  la  Republique.*' 

It  is  evident,  then,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  fbi 
dation  of  Maynooth,  Continental  Education  1 
become  almost  unattainable  to  the  future  Ron 
Catholic  Ecclesiastics  of  Ireland,  or,  if  attainal 
was  only  to  be  had  adulterated  with  atheistical  a 
anarchical  priuciples ;  and,  it  must  not  be  forgott 
in  addition  to  this,  that  it  was  very  reasonable 
hope — alas!  that  this  hope  (as  we  shall  show)  1 
been  so  unhappily  frustrated, — that  j^  education,  £ 
from  all  foreign  influences,  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
were  provided  by  the  State  for  that  class  of  Ir 
subjects  which  had  hitherto  been  trained  abro 
they  would  grow  up  in  feelings  of  patriotism  a 
loyalty,  and  would  be  examples,  in  their  own  practi 
of  that  submission  and  obedience  to  civil  authori 
which  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  specially  requin 

^  M.  de  Riancey,  tome  i.  p.  31.  '  Ibid.  p.  65* 
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by  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  teach  \  and  for  the  due  main- 
tenance of  which  they  are  there  enjoined  to  pray*. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  we  are  by  no  means  con- 
cerned to  express  any  opinion, — ^favourable  or  the 
reverse,— on  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  the  faun- 
iation  of  Maynooth  in  1795.  Nor,  if  we  grant,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  the  measure  was  then  a  wise 
m^  are  we,  by  any  means,  obliged  to  allow,  that  its 
maintenance  is  just  or  prudent  at  the  present  time. 
No ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Institution  is  shown, — 
ye8,  if  it  even  show  itself, — ^to  have  been  productive 
of  great  injuries  to  the  Monarchy  of  these  realms, 
—if  the  annual  bounty  of  the  Nation  is  proved  to 
baYe  been  abused  to  purposes  injurious  to  the  public 
peace  and  welfare, — if  these  abuses  are  not  in  course 
of  rectification,  but  the  reverse,  and  are  difiicult  to 
rectify, — then  we  affirm,  let  the  Institution  of  May- 
nooth have  been  a  public  benefit  in  1795,  yet  it  has 
become,  in  1845,  a  public  calamity y  and  ought,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  to  be  treated  accordingly.  This 
18  no  strange  doctrine  in  human  affairs.  The  brazen 
serpent  was  erected  by  Moses  at  the  command  of 
God,  but,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  same  un- 
cbaogeable  God  did  not  disapprove  of  its  destruction 
b^  Hezekiah  ^ 

The  sole  question,  then,  to  be  considered  is  this : — 
hoim  has  the  public  money,  voted  to  the  maintenance 
of  Maynooth,  been  spent  ?  to  what  purposes  has  it 

*  Tiu  ill.  1.  M  Tim.  ii.  I,  2. 

'  Numbers  xxi.  9.     2  Kings  xviii.  4. 
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been  applied  ?  what  benefits  has  the  country  derived, 
or  is  likely  to  derive,  from  this  expenditure?  Is 
there  reason  to  believe,  -  (this,  we  say,  is  the  question 
which  the  Nation  has  not  only  a  rights  but  a  dubf  to 
ask,)— that  the  influence  exercised  by  Maynooth,  has 
been,  is,  or  will  be,  salutary  to  the  Monarchy,  and 
conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  its  inte^ty,  and  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country?  Yes;  and 
more  than  this,  is  there  not  great  ground  for  appre- 
hending that  its  tendency  will  be  to  weaken  the 
power,  and  undermine  the  stability,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  expose  it  to  danger  from  foreign 
foes^  and  not  only  to  enfeeble  it  by  distractions  from 
within,  but  to  render  it,  also,  more  vulnerable  from 
without  f 

Still  more  than  all  this, — Is,  we  ask,  the  evidence 
of  the  case  of  such  a  kind, — ^are  the  influences  to 
which  Maynooth  is  subject, — are  merely  the  political 
principles  (for  of  the  religious^  as  I  have  said,  I  do 
not  now  speak)  which  are  inculcated  by  it  of  such 
a  character, — ^are  the  opinions  entertained  and  ex- 
pressed of  its  results  by  persons  of  the  most  various 
conditions  of  life  and  political  sentiments  of  so  fit- 
vourable  a  tone, — as  that  now,  fifty  years  after  its 
foundation,  the  English  Nation  should  not  only  con- 
tinue the  grant  which  she  has  hitherto  awarded  to 
it,  but  should  come  forward  and  give  a  fresh  mark  of 
her  cmijidence  in  its  attachment  to  the  Crown  and  to 
the  Constitution,  and  select  it  as  a  fit  object  for 
special  lumour  and  reward  at  her  hands,  and  propose 
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it  publicly  to  the  eyes  of  the  empire  and  the  world 
2S^ejrampk  to  be  imitated  by  institutions  of  national 
education,  and  should  afford  additional  means  for  the 
promotion  of  the  principles  which  it  teaches,  and  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  subject, 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  grant  of  public  money 
in  its  behalf? 

We  have  spoken  of  anticipations  entertained  con- 
cerning it  previously  to  its  foundation,  and  at  the 
period  when  it  arose ;  and  we  have  also  referred  to 
jodgments  subsequent  to  its  establishment ;  and  we 
aflirm  that  these  latter  are  infinitely  more  weighty 
than  the  former,  just  so  far  as  the  experience  of  the 
past  is  more  sure  than  surmises  concerning  the 
fiiture.  We  might  quote  an  abundant  variety  of  tes- 
timony to  the  injury  inflicted  by  this  institution  on 
the  Monarchy  to  which  it  owes  its  origin,  and  on 
the  Country  from  which  it  derives  its  support;  but 
we  content  ourselves  with  barely  referring  to  this 
testimony  given  at  large  in  our  Appendix ',  and  by 
citing  two  witnesses  alone,  who  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  unfavourable  dispositions  toward  it.  Mr. 
O'ConnellS  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1 825,  compared  the  political  character 
rf  the  priests  who  were  trained  in  France  before  the 
fomidation  of  Maynooth  with  that  of  those  who  had 
Wn  educated  at  this  institution.  "  The  priests,"  he 
8Md,  **who  were  educated  in  France  had  a  natural 
^Miorrence  of  the  French  revolution ;  but^  with  the 

'  Appendix,  Note  D.  '  Note  C. 
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priests  educated  at  Magnoolk^  the  Anti-jacoUn  feel- 
ing is  gone  by ;  and  therefore,  in  the  phrase  Hui  it 
wmUjf  catted  loyalty ^  (such  are  his  words,)  "  thej  do 
not  come  so  much  within  the  description  of  it  is 
the  priests  educated  in  France.**  And  Mr.  W78e\ 
accounting  for  the  change  which  has  taken  phoe 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  for  tbdr 
diminished  attachment  to  the  Crown,  says  very  em- 
phatically, "  Maynooih  began  to  be  fdtr 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  we  have  to  say  upon  this 
head.     We  owe  it  to  the  experiment  of  King  George 
the  Third  and  of  his  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  that  we  aie 
now,  or  ought  to  be,  wiser  in  this  matter  than  they 
were  then ;  and  we  hold  that  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  if  they  now  saw  and  knew  what  we  sc® 
and  know  of  the  abuses  to  which  their  act  has  bee^ 
perverted,  they  would  be  the  first  to  condemn  tfi 
if  we  should  confirm,  extend,  and  perpetuate  tho9^ 
abuses  by  making  them  the  objects  of  honour,  reward 
and  imitation. 

In  truth,  their  act  holds  out  to  us  a  most  solemn 
warning,  to  hesitate  and  pause  before  we  expect  good 
results  from  Romanism,  as  Umg  as  it  remains  what  it 
is ;  and  still  more,  therefore,  before  we  encourage  it 
even  upon  the  strongest  grounds  of  temporary  expe- 
diency, if  they  can  be  shown  to  exist.  Maynooth, 
let  us  remember,  was  founded  by  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  rescue   the  Romanist   clergy  from   democratical 
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principles,  and  to  render  them  more  loyaP.  Its 
effect  has  been  to  make  them  much  less  loyal  than 
tbej  were  before,  and  to  prepare  them  to  become 
leaders  in  a  democracy,  and  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ments of  a  foreign  power. 

Another  argument,-— one  also  addressed  ad  vere- 
amdiam^ — will  probably  be  alleged  against  us,  when 
we  question  the  expediency  of  the  increase  of  the 
grant.  Is  not  (it  may  be  said)  this  a  matter  to  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  ?  Are  not  they  the  best  judges  of  its  claims, 
and  the  most  fietithful  guardians  of  its  interests  ?  Is  it 
eonsistent  with  the  deference  due  to  them  and  their 
office  to  interpose  in  a  question  to  which  they  will 
give  the  most  deliberate  and  careful  attention,  as  its 
Tast  importance  requires  ?  To  which  we  reply,  that 
it  is  even  a  part  of  the  respect  which  we  owe  to 
them,  and  an  evidence  of  our  desire  for  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  the  Sovereign,  for  which  we  must 
believe  them  to  be  more  zealous  than  for  their  own, 
to  submit  to  them  respectfully  but  frankly,  modestly 
and  humbly,  but  yet  fearlessly  and  confidently,  what, 
after  due  examination  and  reflection,  seems  to  us  not 
fit  to  be  concealed  either  from  them  or  from  the 
world,  in  a  matter  of  great  public  interest ;  and  then, 

*  To  other  unexceptionable  testimonies  to  this  effect  may  be 
added  that  of  Mr.  Orattan.  (Life  of  GratUn,  iv.  234.)  '*  As  the 
Catholic  Clergy  were  liable  to  be  affected  in  their  education 
abioad  by  Anti-English  sentiments,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
adopt  this  mode  of  preventing  it." 
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having  so  done,  we  feel  satisfied  that  if  we  have  erred 
we  shall  have  pardon  at  their  hands ;  and  if  we  havi 
spoken  the  truth,  we  shall  receive  thanks,  and  shal! 
obtain  from  them  that  attention  which  truth  alwayi 
deserves. 

But  to  pass  on  to  two  other  arguments  of  a  dif 
ferent  nature,  which  are  alleged  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed  augmentation. 

However  we  might  wish  it  otherwise,  it  is,  not- 
withstanding (we  are  told),  an  uncontrovertible  fact 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  oi 
Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  education  suitable  for  their  clergy, 
and  to  increase  the  grant  for  that  purpose  pari  pauh 
with  the  increase  of  the  population.  Their  numben 
claim  this  at  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  and  if  the 
country  does  not  grant  it,  we  know  not,  it  is  said, 
what  may  be  the  results;  general  discontent,  dis- 
loyalty, civil  commotion,  bloodshed,  these  maj  be 
the  fruits  of  our  obstinacy. 

Whatever,  therefore,  our  desires  may  be,  thus  the 
argument  proceeds,  we  have  no  choice^  we  are  cam^ 
petted  by  the  7iecessities  of  the  case.  And,  such  being 
the  reasonableness  of  the  claim,  and  such  the  emer- 
gency, we  are  further  told,  that  we  need  not  appre" 
hend  that  the  concession  will  be  attended  with  dan- 
ger, to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  made.  No,  we  are 
asked,  why  is  England  to  refuse  what  is  granted  by 
so  many  other  nations  of  Europe  ?     You  speak  to  us 
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of  the  peril  threatening  the  State,  as  a  State,  from 
the  encouragement  of  Popery,  as  if  Roman  Catholic 
Priests  and  Bishops  could  not  be  loyal  subjects ;  as  if 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  their  character  and 
duties  which  incapacitated  them  from  discharging  the 
fimctious  of  good  and  faithful  citizens ;  an  allegation 
which  we  boldly  repudiate  in  their  name,  and  in  sup- 
port of  our  protest  against  it,  we  bid  you  cast  your 
eyes  across  the  channel  on  France,  and  Spain,  and 
Austria,  and  even  on  Russia  with  her  Greek  Church, 
lod  on  Lutheran    and   Calvinistic   Prussia,   all   of 
whom,  as  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  give  public  endow- 
ments to  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  persons  of  the  Romish  religion. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  we  do  not  question  the 
hjst  above  stated  concerning  the  population  *  of 
Ireland.  Nor  do  we  pretend  to  deny  that  there 
might  be  some  danger  in  withdrawing  the  grant  from 
Majnooth,  if  that  were  the  question  at  issue ;  and 
we  will  readily  allow  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
and  Rome  of  the  Laity  would  welcome  an  augmen- 
tation of  it  with  satisfaction;  nay,  let  us  even 
concede,  for  a  moment,  that  the  rejection  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  proposal  for  the  increase  would  be 
attended  with  peril,  and  would  excite  general  dis- 
wntent^  and  civil  commotion  in  that  part  of  the 
community.  Let  all  these  he  facts ;  and,  if  they  be 
80,  important  ones  they  are.    Still,  there  are,  in  our 

*  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  states  that  the  Protestant  population  is  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  as  one  to  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half. 
Kgeit,  i.  32. 
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judgment,  other  facts  much  more  certain,  and  infi- 
nitely  more  important,  than  these,  and  indeed  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations. 

It  is  a  fact  (whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  con- 
trary), that  Queen  Victoria  *  is  the  Sovereign  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  are 
her  subjects  by  indefeasible  right,  which  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  empire  to  main* 
tain ;  it  is  a  fact  also,  that  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  as  it 
exists  at  present,  and  as  we  shall  shortly  prove  it  tc 
exist  from  Maynooth  itself,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  and  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown ;  and  lastly,  whatever  may  be  said  of  th€ 
prospects  of  a  civil  war  to  break  out  hereafter,  it  h 
certain,  by  its  own  showing,  that  Maynooth  is  al- 
ready, and  has  been  for  some  time,  toaging  a  dvil  wm 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind  with  the  Monarchy,  anc 
is  supplying  arms  in  every  part  of  Ireland  against  it 

Now,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  a  government  to  reclain 
the  erring,  to  restrain  the  disorderly,  and  to  pnnisl 
the  rebellious,  and  if  the  discharge  of  this  duty  be- 
comes more  important  in  proportion  as  the  numbei 
is  greater  of  those  who  are  likely  to  fall  victims  U 
the  delusions  of  the  designing  and  factious,  and  if  i 
be  the  prime  duty  and  noblest  function  of  a  govern 
ment  to  support  the  lot/al  few ;  and  ihe  fewer  the; 
are,  the  more  need  they  have  of  its  support,  and  thi 
stronger  is  its  obligation  (as  it  values  its  own  eanstence^ 
to  support  them ;  then  we  say,  that  were  the  num 

*  Appendix,  Note  P. 
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bers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland  ten 
times  greater  than  at  present,  still  they  would  afford 
no  argument  to  justify  the  augmentation  of  the  grant 
of  the  public  money  to  the  education  of  the  Romanist 
Clergy,  if  that  education  is  to  bear  those  fruits  which, 
^xfiflyyears^  trial,  and  an  expenditure  of  about  half 
d  mHion  upon  it,  have  been  produced  by  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  numerous 
thoge  in  question  were,  the  more  formidable  would 
they  be  under  such  influence,  and  the  more  urgent 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  diminish  its  power 
rather  than  to  promote  its  aggrandizement. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  governments  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Spain,  and  those  likewise  of  Russia  and 
of  Prussia,  afford  support  to  Ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  Indeed  we 
might  observe,  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  what  henje-- 
fiit  they  derive^  in  their  civil  character,  from  the  en- 
couragement of  Romanism  as  such.  We  have  heard, 
for  instance,  something  recently  of  collisions  at 
Cologne  between  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual  power, 
&nd  we  have  seen  in  the  last  year  that  the  same 
Ecclesiastic,  who  resisted  his  Sovereign  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  was  soon  after  received  by  the  Pope 
^th  marked  honour  and  public  collaudation  on 
those  of  the  Tiber. 

But  we  do  not  pause  to  inquire  further  into  cases 
<rf  this  description,  but  proceed  to  ask,  why,  if  Russia 
^  Prussia,  two  of  the  States  enumerated,  are  satis- 
fied that  the  system  of  Ecclesiastical  polity  which 

b2 
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we  have  established,  and  are  still  maintaimng  in 
unrestrained  liberty  and  in  uncontrolled  energy  at 
Maynoothy  is  inoffensive  and  innoxious  to  the  public 
weal,  have  they  taken  such  pains  to  exclude  it  ?  But 
are  not  then  Roman  Catholic  Priests  aud  Bishops 
educated  and  maintained  in  Russia  and  Prussia  at 
the  public  charge  ?  Doubtless  they  are ;  but  let  us 
observe  under  what  restrictions  they  enter  upon  and 
exercise  their  functions.  They  are  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  civil  laws ;  they  cannot  undertake  their  office 
without  the  approval  of  the  government,  and  are 
generally  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  and  when 
appointed  to  their  Ecclesiastical  functions  they  cannot 
hold  any  commerce  with  Bjome  concept  through  the 
medium  of  the  Civil  Government.  These  things  are 
all  in  evidence  before  Parliament,  and  it  is  since  the 
foundation  of  Maynooth  that  they  have  been  made 
public ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
our  predecessors,  we  at  least  cannot  be  excused  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  them  *. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  is  the  practice  of  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  Governments,  both  of  which 
are  hostile  to  Rome,  on  account  of  their  religious 
principles :  let  us  inquire  into  the  usages  of  those 
countries  who  love  her  more^  and  know  her  better;  let 
us  examine  what  is  done  in  the  rest  of  the  specified 
cases,  in  Roman  Catliolic  CountrieSy  in  Spain,  in 
Austria,  and  France.  Here,  again,  we  need  only 
appeal   to    authentic    evidence    before  Parliament 

'  Appendix,  Note  £. 
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All  this  has  been  elaborately  detailed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances existing  in  Foreign  States,  respecting  the 
regulation  of  their  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in 
Ecclesiastical  matters,  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  printed  by  order  of  Parliament  in  the 
years  1814,  1816,  and  1817.  From  this  we  gather 
what  is  the  policy,  with  respect  to  Rome,  of  those 
States  who  are  best  acquainted  with  her  and  most 
attached  to  her  ^ 

To  state  briefly  their  practice,  of  which  a  fuller 
account  is  here  offered  in  the  Appendix  ^ ;  in  none  of 
these  countries  are  Bishops  appointed  to  their  places 
by  the  Pope,  but  in  all  by  the  Crown :  the  Oath  of 
the  Bishops  to  the  Pope  is  to  be  taken  in  no  other 
sense  than  that  of  canonical  obedience^  and  not  (as 
in  Ireland)  of  feudal  vassalage ;  no  communication 
can  be  held  with  Rome  by  the  Papal  hierarchy  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Power,  nor  any  bull 
or  brief  be  received  and  published  by  them  without 
being  previously  submitted  to  the  Government,  and 
^thout  the  Royal  Placet  and  EjpeqvMur ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  late  President  of  Maynooth,  Dr. 
Crotty',  might  well  say,  as  he  did  in  1826,  "It 
w  a  general  practicey  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
in  Catholic  States,  to  prohibit  the  publication  of 
*ny  rescript  from  the  Pope,  and  in  some  countries, 
though  these  rescripts  should  contain  matters  apper- 
toining  to  faiths  until  the  temporal  power  shall  have 

*  Note  E,  *  Note  E.  '  Maynooth  Report,  p.  85, 
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been  first  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  snch 
rescripts  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign. 
Such  is  the  practice,  as  I  have  been  informed  (he 
adds),  in  France  and  Spain^  and  I  know  it  to  be  the 
case  in  Portugal  by  my  own  experience.** 

In  all  respects,  then,  the  measures  taken  by  these 
Governments  against  the  exercise  of  the  P&pal 
power  in  their  dominions,  are  distinguished  by  as 
much  caution  and  vigour  as  they  are  even  in  PrusBii 
and  in  Russia. 

Next  with  regard  specially  to  France — and  let  mc 
be  permitted  to  lay  particular  stress  on  this  case- 
none  of  the  numerous  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Civil  Grovemment  of  that  country  during  the 
last  hundred  years,  have  led  to  any  alterations  in  ofu 
respect,  namely,  in  the  determination  of  the  Temporal 
Power  to  uphold  the  four  Articles  ^  of  the  Galiioa$ 
Church ;  the  first  of  which  asserts  the  plenaiy  inde 
pendence  and  supremacy  of  the  Civil  Ruler  in  tem- 
poral matters.  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  has  beer 
the  fate  of  these  Articles  at  Maynooth;  but  in 
FrancCy  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  the  Republic,  the  Con- 
sulate, the  Empire,  the  Restoration  (attached  as  i1 
was  to  the  Papacy),  and  lastly,  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
have  aU  agreed  in  one  point, — the  necessity  of  requiring 
stibscription  to  these  four  Articles,  on  the  part  of  all 
who  are  admitted  to  tea4)h  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Semi 
naries  of  the  country.     And,  in  addition  to  this,  no 

*  Appendix,  Note  F. 
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only  was  it  commanded  bj  Louis  the  XlVth  ^  and  his 
successors,  that  these  Articles  should  be  so  sub- 
scribed and  publicly  maintained  and  taught,  and  the 
mifory  opinions  (that  is,  the  Ultramontane  doctrines 
coDceming  civil  allegiance,)  as  publicly  rejected ;  but, 
further,  these  four  Articles  were  strengthened  tenfold 
hy  the  Concofdat  of  1801,  and  the  Organic  Law  of 
Ae  same  jear  ^  And  yet,  be  it  observed,  after  all 
tiiig  care  and  caution, — (whether  this  result  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  non-submission  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
power  to  the  Civil,  or  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
Civil  on  the  Ecclesiastical,  or  rather  to  the  impossv- 
Wity  of  reconciling  the  two^  after  the  admission  of 
the  one  fisilse  principle,  (which  the  GaUican  Articles 
did  not  exclude,  but  which,  let  Heaven  be  thanked, 
it  excluded  by  the  Articles  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
bnd  and  Ireland^)  namely,  of  the  indispensable  ne- 
tnnljf  of  communion  with  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  as 
the  One  Centre  of  Unity,  {whatever  Rome  may  be^  and 
vAatever  she  may  do,)  it  has  now  come  to  pass,  that  at 
the  present  time  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  France 
ve  ashamed  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  those  very 
GaUican  Liberties  which  they  now  term  servitudes, 
for  which  Bossuet,  their  redoubted  champion  against 
Phrtiestantism,  contended  all  his  life  through  to  his 
death ;  and  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Angers  said,  in 

^  Edit  da  23  Mars,  16S2.  See  also  Arret  du  Conseil  du  24 
Mti,  1766. 

'  Bopin,  Manuel  du  Droit  Public  Ecclesiastique  Fran9ais, 
P'  157—228. 
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his  Pastoral  Letter  to  his  Clergy  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century^  **  Ces  Verites  seront  toujours  la  marque 
certaine  pour  distinguer  tout  Franpais  fidele  a  Mm 
Dieu  et  a  son  Bm  *  /" 

But  let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Ireland^  and  to  iti 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy^  whose  connexion  with, 
and  supreme  control  over  Maynoothy  will  be  shows 
presently.  What  a  contrast  is  here !  So  far  from 
receiving  the  principles  (which  are  the  law  oi 
France)  of  the  Concordat  and  Loi  Organique  oi 
1801,  they  do  not  admit  those  of  the  GaUicm 
Articles:  they  rgect  them;  they  teach  the  very 
opposite  of  them,  those  of  the  Ultramontane  School. 
This  is  a  strong  assertion  ;  but  it  is  not  made  by  us 
ivithout  sufficient  authority,  no  other  than  that  of 
one  whom  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  themselves  elected' 
as  their  organ  in  the  year  1807,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Milner,  the  author  of  the  "End  of  Reli- 
gious Controversy;"  the  Apologist,  in  a  word,  of 
Romanism,  who  declared  publicly  in  1 808,  "that  there 
was  not  a  single  Prelate  in  Ireland  who  was  not  firmly 
resolved  to  rg'ect  the /bur  Articles  of  the  GallicM 
Churchy  commonly  called  the  Gallican  Liberties';" 
and  besides  this,  not  only  were  they  "  resolved  to 
reject  them,"  but,  as  Dr.  O'Conor,  himself  a  Roman- 
ist, informs  us,   in  a  Synod   assembled  at  a  place 

^  Abbe  de  la  Bastide,  p.  x.  of  Preface  to  Abb^  Fleury's  Dit- 
cours  sur  les  Liberies  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  1765. 
»  Digest,  ii.  214. 
'  Appendix,  Note  G. 
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called  TuUagb,  in  Ireland,  they  did  f&rmaUjf  refect 

Look,  then,  at  the  position  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  that 
which  it  holds  in  every  other  country  of  Europe^  save 
in  the  Papal  States,  and,  we  repeat,  what  a  contrast 
is  here !  In  all  those  countries, — be  they  Romanist, 
«  be  they  not  so, — there  is  agreement  in  this, 
that  the  Romanist  Clergy  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Civil  Power.  They  hold  their  appoint- 
ments, either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Crown. 
Not  a  syllable  is  to  be  breathed  by  them  into  the  ears 
of  Rome,  except  it  first  enter  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  every  t\img  from  that  quarter  is  examined 
by  it  with  the  minute  scrutiny  of  a  customhouse, 
and  is  fumigated  and  ventilated  with  the  cautious 
iq)prehensiveness  of  a  lazaretto.  Now,  why  all 
this  labour  and  pains,  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  by  a  Government  in  the 
Ministers  of  Religion,— except  from  a  knowledge  of 
what  Borne  is,  and  from  hfear  of  what  she  can  and 
vtS  do,  in  opposition  to,  and  subversion  of,  the 
temporal  power,  and  in  acts  tending  to  the  dis- 
organization of  the  Civil  fabric,  wherever  she  has 
the  means  of  exercising  her  influence  ? 

Bat  look  again  at  Ireland.  There,  and  there  alone, 
^  free  trade  carried  on  toith  Rome.  Her  man- 
^^  are  received  without  let  or  hindrance ;  there 
^  no  preventive  service  (and  Rome  wiU^  allow  of 

'  Kgest,  ii.  106. 
foreign  Report,  p.  5 13.   See  further  below  on  this  point,  p.  77. 
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none)  to  prohibit  their  introduction;  no  quarantine 
through  which  they  must  pass.  No  canons  are 
enacted  bj  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland 
without  her  permission.  And  how  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  They  are  all  nominees  of  the  Pope,  and 
are  bound  to  him»  as  we  shall  see,  by  oaths  of  feudal 
allegiance.  They  are  the  Pope^s  subjects  and  nd 
the  Queeris.  In  all  other  countries  the  Bishops  arc 
appointed  by  the  Crown ;  but  in  Ireland,  as  we  an 
told  by  the  late  Dr.  Doyle  ^  (one  of  the  Trustees  o 
Maynooth),  *^  even  if  temporalities  were  attached  tc 
Roman  Catholic  Sees,  it  would  be  inconsistent  mil 
the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  to  admit  at^ 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Sovereigi 
of  this  country  in  the  appointments  of  Bishops." 

True,  indeed,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  wen 
so  far  as  to  concede  to  the  Crown  the  right,  not  o 
nomination,  but  of  Veto  on  their  appointments,  ii 
1799*,  but  they  afterwards  repented  of  that  step* 
and  the  process  now  in  use^  is,  in  the  election  of  \ 
Bishop,  for  the  Clergy  to  choose  three  names,  whicl 
are  submitted  to  the  Archbishop  and  Suffragans  o 
his  province,  and  are  by  them  communicated  to  tb< 
Pope,  who  names  one  of  the  number  to  the  vacan 
see. 

To  what,  then,  is  reduced  the  argument  from  th 
practice  of  other  European  countries,  with  respect  t 

'  Appendix,  Note  H. 

*  See  Foreign  Report,  1814,  p.  57. 

'  Appendix,  Notes  I.  and  D. 

^  Ireland  Education  Report,  1835,  p.  336. 


the  innocuoiisness  of  that  svstcm  of  ecclesiastical  and 

temporal   subordination  to  a   foreign    power,   wliich 

pre?ails  in  Ireland^  and  which  is  strengthened  by 

Haynooth,  to  such  a  degree,  that  Lord  Castlereagh 

declared,  without  reserve,  that  '*  the  Roman  Catholic 

Hierarchj  in  Ireland  is  known  to  be  in  a  state  of 

mre  complete  and   unqualified    dependence   on  a 

foreign  authority,   than   am/  other  Catholic  Church 

DOW  suAsiHiny  in  Europe  ^^ 

Yes,  we  add,  they  are  dependent  on  an  autho- 
rity different  from  that  of  their  lawful  Sovereign ; 
and  not  only  are  they  dependent  on  a  different  power, 
but  on  a  foreign  one ;  and  not  on  a  foi^eign  power 
merely,  but  on  a  hostile  one ;  and  not  only  on  a  hostile 
one,  but  a  spiritual  one,  which  is  as  much  superior  in 
tlieir  minds  to  the  civH^  as  heaven  is  higher  than 
earth,  and  eternity  more  durable  than  time. 

We  have  great  doubts  whether  the  history  of  any 

Vingdom  or  country  that  exists,  or  has  ever  existed 

in  the  worlds  affords  any  encouragement  to  a  State  to 

negotiate  and  traffic  either  on  spiritual  or  secular 

niatters  with  the  See  or  Court  of  Rome :  but  of  this 

^  are  sure,  that  as  long  as  Rome  is  what  she  isy  and 

^  long  as  England  and  Ireland  are  what  they  are,  all 

^  countries  which  have  been  cited  in  favour  of  allow- 

^^g  her  to  exercise  the  power  (which  she  now  pos- 

^^8868  in  Ireland)  without  restraint,  and  even  with  ap- 

P^bation  and  encouragement  on  our  part,  will  rise  up 

'  Butler's  Historical  Memoirs,  ii.  148. 
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and  condemn  us  for  our  want  of  prudence  and  regard 
to  our  own  peace  and  that  of  our  posterity,  naji  and 
more  than  this,  even  to  the  best  interests  of  those 
Roman  Catholics  themselves,  who  are  the  instruments 
of  the  system,  and  who  are  our  fellow-citizens  and 
fellow-subjects;  yes,  all  those  very  countries  them- 
selves will  condemn  us  for  our  lack  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty,  if  we  neglect  to  profit  by  their  experience^ 
and  if  we  exercise  less  caution  in  this  matter  than 
they  do,  when,  from  our  peculiar  circumstances,  our 
7ieed  of  it  must  be  obviously  even  greater  than 
theirs. 

I  enter  more  fully  into  these  details,  because,  as 
will  soon  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
constitution  and  working  of  Maynooth  without  an 
accurate  knowledge  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  both  to  the 
Pope  and  to  the  Crown. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  claims  of 
Maynooth  to  public  approval  and  patronage,  and  to 
increased  national  support. 

We  waive,  as  was  before  said,  all  reference  to  its 
religious  teaching.  This  has  occupied  the  atten* 
tion  of  others.  We  confine  ourselves  simply  to  its 
political  elements  and  influences^  into  which  we  con- 
tend the  State  is  bound  to  inquire,  both  on  all  other 
accounts  and  even  for  the  sake  of  Maynooth  itself, 
of  its  trustees  and  its  professors,  and  of  its  numerous 
students,  and  especially  of  that  large  population  (of 
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wbich  the  Crown  is  the  guardian)  which  will  iall 
ooder  the  teaching,  gaidance,  and  superintendence 
of  those  who  are  trained  at  that  Institution,  and  who 
pi8B  from  its  walls  toit/iout  any  interval  of  time  or 
loj  other  neutralizing  influence  whatever  \  to  dis- 
ehai^  the  duties  of  the  priesthood. 

Concerning  Maynooth,  our  evidence  shall  be 
deriTed  from  Maynooth  itself,  and  from  those  for 
whom  it  entertains  and  expresses  the  highest  respect ; 
iod  this  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
objects  and  constitution  of  that  college. 

It  is  a  prevalent  notion  in  England,  that,  since 
^&at  seminary  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
^he  education  of  the  priestJwod^  therefore  it  is  not  at 
'iberty  to  admit  students  who  have  no  such  destina- 
tion. But  this  is  an  error.    If  its  funds  should  allow, 
*t  may  hereafter  become  the  University  of  Ireland. 
Ilere  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this 
^nestion.     Here,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
formidable  elements  of  its  constitution.      If  Par- 
liament augments  its  resources,  no  one  can  anticipate 
'lat  the  results  will  be  to  the  British  monarchy 
id  nation  from  that  increase^  and  from  its  conse- 
quent extension  and  aggrandizement  in  all  classes 
^uid  professions   of  society.      That   this   is   a  true 


'  The  fact  is,  they  are  ordained  Sub-Deacons  at  the  end  of 

^<ir  first  Divinity  year,  at  Maynooth,  Deacons  at  the  end  of  the 

"••ond,  and  Priests  at  the  end  of  the  third.     Maynooth  Report, 

^*  l3 ;  and  p.  60,  "  There  is  an  annual  ordination  (at  the  College) 

**^*  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin." 
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assertiou  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  inspec 
the  two  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament  bj  which  it  i 
governed:  one  entitled,  '^An  Act  for  the  bette 
Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Boma; 
Catholic  Religion  (35  Geo.  III.  c.  21);  and  tb 
other,  "An  Act  for  the  better  Grovemment'*  of  th 
same  (40  Geo.  III.  c.  85).  And  in  the  preamble  to  th 
Statutes  of  the  college,  it  is  described  by  the  trustee 
as  a  seminary  in  which  "  cives  nostras  Catholice  Be 
manse  religionis  cultores  ad  pietatem  artesque  bona 
informari  oporteat."  And,  in  fact,  a  *Lay  CkUegB 
has  already  existed  as  a  part  of  the  institution  c 
Maynootb.  The  whole  number  of  its  students  del 
tined  for  the  ecclesiastical  career  amounts  usually  t 
about  400  ^.  And  its  importance  may  be  estimate 
from  the  fact,  stated  by  its  late  president,  that  i 
supplies  at  least  five-eighths^  of  the  Roman  Gatholi 
priesthood  of  Ireland. 

In  order  to  understand  the  real  character  an 
tendencies  of  the  establishment,  it  is  necessary  t 
examine  not  only  the  textnbooks  which  it  authorise 
and  employs,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  in 
portance,  the  condition  and  obligations  of  those  wh 
teach  from  these  text-books;  we  must  inquire,  i 
short,  what  is  the  personal  organization  and  workio 
of  the  Institution. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  whole  £x( 
cutive  of  Maynootb  is  virtually  and  unreservedly  i 
the  hands  of  the  titular  hierarchy  of  Ireland,     Th 

>  Maynooth  Report,  p.  50.  59.  91.     ^  Ibid.  p.  51.    '  Ibid.  p.  51 
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Goyeniment  is  vested  in  Trustees^  who  are'  a  self- 
deded  body;  no  control  can  be  exercised  by  the 
CivilPower,  either  subsequently  or  antecedently,  over 
tbeir  election ;  and,  as  its  late  President  Dr.  Crotty 
infonns  *  us,  this  board  of  Trustees  consists  "  always 
nideten  Bishops  and  sis  LaytnenT  the  **four  Arch- 
Mops  being  always  Trustees."  Besides  the  Trus- 
tees there  are  indeed  seven  Visitors^  four  of  whom  are 
Judges  of  the  realm ;  who  hold  Visitations  once  in 
three  years,  but  the  general  powers  vested  in  the 
entire  body  do  not  extend  to  matters  connected 
vith  religion :  all  these  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bman  CalJwLic  VisitorSy  who  (as  in  the  cases  of  Dr. 
Cortis  and  Dr.  Murray)  are  sometimes  Trustees  as 
well  as  Visitors.  The  Trustees  elect  the  Professoi^Sj 
ay  of  whom,  from  the  foundation  to  1826,  the  year 
preceding  that  of  the  Maynooth  Report  (with  two 
exceptions),  have  been  Ecclesiastics. 

Now,  these  things  being  borne  in  mind,  let  it  also 
be  remembered   that  the  Bishops   of  Ireland   are 
appointed  by  the  Pop^,  that  they  nominate  the  Pro- 
fessors at  Maynooth,  that  they  have  supreme  control 
^^er  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  that  they  appoint  to  all 
^be  spiritual  cures  in  their  respective  dioceses,  and  that 
^^e^ighths  of  the  future  Priests  of  Ireland  are  trained 
«t  Maynooth.  Let  it  also  be  recollected  that  "  the  four 
^^chbishops^*  cannot  exercise  even  Episcopal  functions, 
*^fore  they  receive  their  Paliium  homBome^ ;  that  all 
^•^^-BwAc^w  are  bound  to  thePop^,  first,  by  subscription 

^  Maynooth  Report,  p.  18.  '  Ibid.  p.  49. 

'  Foreign  Report,  p.  427.  See  also  below,  p.  40. 
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of  the  Trent  Creed  and  by  tbe  Trent  oath  'to  him  ai 
Priests;  and  secondly,  by  a  most  solemn  one  of  snbjec 
tion  and  fidelity  to  him  as  Bishops.  Thus  we  have  i 
correct  notion  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Papa 
influence,  through  Maynooth,  over  Ireland  generall] 
and  peculiarly  and  directly  upon  Maynooth  itself.  W< 
do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  affirm,  that  the  mainspring  o 
the  machine  is  no  other  than  the  Pope  himself.  Tb 
British  Nation  pays  for  Maynooth,  and  the  Pop 
governs  it.  And  may  it  not  now  be  justly  required 
that  either  the  Nation  should  cease  to  support,  a 
the  Pope  cease  to  rule  it?  Certainly  the  questioi 
must  and  will  be  asked,  whether  it  is  fit  that  in  thi 
nineteenth  century  an  addition  should  be  made  Xa 
this  tax  of  Petei'pen4:€^  already  levied  in  Protestan 
England,  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Pope's  powe 
in  these  realms,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Britid 
Monarchy  ? 

Maynooth  is  called  a  Royal  College,  but  it  is  ii 
reality  a  Papal  one ;  and  to  comprehend  its  principle 
we  must  study  the  genius  of  the  Papacy  when  actinj 
in  its  native  character,  as  it  does  in  Ireland,  anc 
upon  a  country  wrested,  as  it  pretends,  from  its  owi 
grasp  by  those  whom  it  denounces  as  heretics ;  anc 
when  that  country  is  Ireland^  which  is  assertec 
by  Popes '  (as  iudeed  England  also)  to  stand  in  i 
peculiar  relation,  that  of  a  feudal  possession,  to  th( 
Roman  See.  To  know  Maynooth,  I  say,  we  must 
know  Rome ;  and  that  we  may  fall  into  no  error  ii 

'  Maynooth  Report,  191.  203.  205,  and  below,  Note  P. 
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our  description  of  her  claims,  let  us  set  down  no  other 
account  than  that  which  Rome  gives  of  herself. 
For  the  delineation  of  the  Papacy  let  us  borrow  the 
hand  of  Popes,  tracing  its  features  in  their  own  offi- 
cial character,  and  publishing  by  their  own  authority ' 
this  portraiture  to  the  world,  a  portraiture  standing 
at  this  hour,  without  any  softening  touches  or  quali- 
fjmg  shadows,  in  their  own  laws,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  illustrated  and  amplified  by  their 
own  acts. 

Let  us  not,  then,  be  termed  unreasonable  or  un- 
charitable. We  quote  from  books  which  the  Pope 
\mse]f  cajnmands  ^  us  to  receive,  and  in  which  he 
aflBores  us,  that  however  other  things  may  change, 
he  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  We  quote  from 
hooks'  which  Maynooth  honours,  and  teaches  to  be 
honoured  by  its  students :  and  if,  therefore,  we  are 
oncharitable  to  the  Pope,  it  is  because  we  give  cre- 
dence to  his  assertions  with  respect  to  himself;  it  is 
because  we  do  not  believe  him  to  be  false  although 
he  is  iallible,  while  the  charity  of  Maynooth  towards 
him  (if  they  reject  our  assertions)  will  consist  in  vin- 
dicating him  by  means  of  suppositions  which  make 
him  not  only  fallible  but  false. 

Let  us  examine,  then,  what  the  Pope  promulgates 
deeming  himself.   "  To  be  subject  to  the  Bishop  of 

The  Canon  Law,  printed  and  published  **jussu  Poiitificis," 
•iiich  has  a  Professor  of  its  own  at  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
^rt,  p.  211, -215.  And  ''jubcmus  (says  Greg.  XIIJ.  in  his 
preflicc,  A.D.  1582)  '  ut  omnia  diligentissime  retineantur.' 
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Rome  he  declares  to  be  necessary  to  salTatioiit''  i 
be  it  observed  in  proof  that  this  subjection  is  not»  m 
pleaded^  in  spirituals  only,  he  asserts  in  the  same  ei 
that  the  spiritual  power  can  constitute  and  depose ' 
earthly,  assuming  to  himself  the  language  of  Gtod 
the  prophet  ^  ^^  Behold,  I  haye  set  thee  oyer 
nations,  and  oyer  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down, 
build,  and  to  plant.**  Witness  further  the  practi 
proof  which  he  himself  gave,  and  declares  in  his  k 
that  he  has  given,  that  he  claims  this  power  to  h! 
self.  He  refers  to  the  act  of  the  Pontiff  '*y 
deposed  the  King  of  the  Franks,  and  gave  his  thr< 
to  another ;  and  he  asserts  that  the  exercise  of  1 
power  is  his  own  ordinary  privilege.**  Witness,  agi 
the  example  of  that  Gregory  who  deposed 
Emperor  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  of  that  Innoe 
who  dethroned  King  John,  and  of  that  Paul  y 
attempted  to  dethrone  Henry  the  Eighth  S  and 
that  Pius  who  pretended  to  depose  Elizabeth ',  i 
who  commanded  her  subjects  to  rise  in  rebell 
against  her. 

Lest  also  these  should  be  said  to  be  extraordin 
and  irregular  acts,  Rome  has  identified  herself 
ever  with  them,  by  canonizing  three  of  these  Po] 
and  by  enrolling  them  amongst  her  Saints^  wb 
they  stand  at  this  day.     Again ;  though  all  times 

^  Jer.  1.  10.  '  BuUarium  Rom.  vi.  p.  120, 

'  Ibid.  vii.  p.  99. 
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tbe  same  with  her  who  claims  the  proud  titles  of  in- 
allible  and  onchaDgeable^  and  therefore  what  she  did 
ive  hundred  years  ago,  is,  by  her  own  assertion,  but 
n  act  of  yesterday ;  yet,  lest  we  should  think  that 
be  assertion  of  this  power  lies  dormant,  be  it  re- 
lembered  that  she  canonized  only  in  the  last  century 
im '  who  had  anathematized  Elizabeth :  and,  about 
le  same  time,  as  if  she  were  afraid  that  we  should 
i]get,  through  lapse  of  time,  the  acts  of  Hildebrand, 
B,  even  six  hundred  years  after  they  had  been 
Tformed,  composed  a  solemn  religious  service, 
t  forth  by  one  of  her  Popes  S  in  his  honour, 
which  she  claims  for  him  the  homage  of  Saints, 
icause  **  he  resisted  the  power  of  the  Emperor  and 
sprived  him  of  the  Communion  of  the  faithful  and 
'  his  Crown.**  The  same  Pius  the  Fifth,  who  ex- 
mmunicated,  and  pretended  to  depose  Elizabeth, 
serted  fresh  anathemas  in  the  bull  entitled,  ^*  In 
ioma  Domini^*'  in  which  the  Popes  condemn  all  who 
itrain  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  and  denounce 
irfiil  curses  and  punishments  on  all  Protestants ; 
bull  which,  in  its  sanguinary  character,  stands 
itoog  the  most  tremendous  of  the  Papal  edicts; 
Hle^  further,  we  have  the  testimony  in  writing  of  a 
wdinal '  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Secretary  of 
)  Pope,  and  the  promoter  of  the  faith,  to  a  coun- 
man  of  our  own  that  'Hhis  bull,"  I  quote  the 
rdinal's  own  language,  "  ^^  implicitly  in  vigour  in  ail 

A.  D.  1712.  '  Benedict  XIII.  Sept.  25,  1728. 

'  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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its  eMension.**     These  words  were  written  only  fifty- 
two  years  ago. 

Again,  in  their  own  code  of  law,  the  Popes  of 
Rome  assert  their  right  "to  release  subjects  from  theic 
allegiance,**  and  to  "  dispense  with  their  oaths ;"  an(3^ 
what  value,  therefore,  may  be  set  on  their  oaths  of 
civil  allegiance  to  a  temporal  sovereign,  is  thenc9 
manifest,  since,  also,  in  the  same  code  they  aflSrm  that^ 
their  own  power  is  paramount  to  the  royal,  as  muclL 
as  the  sun  is  to  the  moon  :  especially  do  they  declare 
that  oaths  taken  by  spiritual  persons  to  laics,  from 
whom  they  receive  no  temporalities,  (the  case  of  the 
Irish  Titular  Bishops,  and  therefore  of  the  Maynooth 
Trustees,)  are  null  and  void,  and  that  oaths  taken  to 
excommunicated  persons,  and,  therefore,  to  Protestant 
Sovereigns,  by  the  bull  above  cited, — (again,  the  case 
of  the  same  hierarchy,) — are  no  oaths,  and  that  no 
allegiance  is  to  be  paid  to  such  persons ;  that  oaths  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  See  of  Rome,  (again  the  case  of 
the  said  Bishops,)  are  ''  not  oaths  but  perjuries  ;**  and 
that  any  ecclesiastic  who  has  taken  such  an  oath, 
"  may  resist  his  prince  for  the  sake  of  the  honour  of 
his  Church,  or  his  own  private  advantage." 

These  are  the  official  declarations  of  the  Poped  of 
Rome  in  their  own  laws,  which  they  affirm  to  be  like 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  and  in  order  that 
our  assertions,  with  respect  to  them,  may  be  verified, 
we  have  set  them  down,  one  by  one,  elsewhere '. 
And  if  now  it  should  be  alleged  that  these  claims 
are  antiquated  and  obsolete — allowing,  as  we  gladly 

*  Appendix,  Note  L. 
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do,  with  thankfulness  to  God,  that  the  ejFercise  of 
them  has  been  made  less  easy,  since  the  world  has 
had  experience  of  the  misery  consequent  upon  it, — 
(iDd  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  incur  the  guilt, 
and  be  even  partners  in  the  shame,  of  giving  them 
new  life  and  energy !)  it  is  by  no  means  through  any 
dmge  in  the  Papacy  itself  that  this  has  become  so. 

What  evidence,  we  enquire,  can  be  brought  of  any 
symptoms  of  variation  there  ?  But  we  are  told,  by 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  Trustees  of 
Maynooth,  that  a  change  has  taken  place.  Has  she 
then  ceased  to  be  infallible?  Is  Rome  no  longer 
Rome  ?  And  if  so,  why  do  they,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  point  to  her  (to  use  their  ^  own  words)  as 
"like  her  Divine  Founder,  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
dnays,  the  same^  until  the  consummation  of  all 
things?"  And  who  are  they,  that  we  should  believe 
them,  in  their  private  opinions  concerning  Rome,  and 
yet  reject  her  own  public  declarations  concerning 
hoself?  Has  she  ever  revoked  a  single  word,  or 
cancelled  a  single  iota  of  her  claims  ?  Has  she  not, 
aa  we  have  seen,  re-said,  re-written,  and  re-inforced 
them  continually?  Has  she  not  rebuked  these  her 
^logists  when  they  have  pretended  to  surrender 
the  direct  ^  and  much  more  the  indirect,  power  of  the 
Pope  in  temporal  matters,  and  his  claim  to  depose 
Princes*? 

*  Dr.  Doyle*B  Pastoral  Address,  1824. 

'  Pope  Sixtus  V.  put  the  work  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  de 
PoQtifice,  into  the  Index  Expurgalorhu  for  this  reason. 

*  Appendix,  Note  DD. 
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If  she  had  abandoned  these  elainui,  wonld  she  not 
have   renounced    them?   and   hare   thos  disamifid 
those  Groyernments  of  their  fears,  who  now  exeltde 
her  from  their  soil,  and  so  have  won  to  hers^a 
readier  entrance  where,  most  of  all,  for  her  own  sake^ 
she  desires  to  penetrate  ?     But  even  with  this  strong 
inducement  to  abandon  them,  she  still  clings  to  them 
with  unremitting  tenacity.     And  does  she  not  msks 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  chanyei  of  sn 
Protestants  and  her  own  immutability ;  between  a^ 
concessions  to  her^  and  her  own  inflesibUiljf  to  nm^ 
Will  she  not  therefore  receive,  with  a  proud  10^ 
contemptuous  smile,  the  proposed  grant  to  'Mn.J^ 
nooth,  as  a  homage  from  us  to  the  truth  of  h^ 
assertions  with  respect  to  her  indestructible  rights 
and  as  a  proof  of  our  desire  and  need  to  submit  oo^ 
selves,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  her  unrelenting  power? 

Obsolete  and  antiquated,  then,  if  we  will,  let  thes-^ 
principles  be  to  us^  they  are  not  obsolete  and  ant^ 
quated  to  her^  or  to  those  who  teach  them  within  tb^ 
walls  of  Maynooth  ;    and  who  recognize  in   then^ 
their  own  dignity,  and  who  will  perceive,  or  thinlc: 
they  perceive,  in  our  encouragement  of  them,   the 
harbingers  of  their  own  future  triumph,  and  of  the 
aggrandizement  of  that  power,  of  which  they  are  the 
sworn  and  devoted  adherents ! 

Yes,  we  say,  the  functionaries  of  Maynooth  have 
cliosen  to  enlist  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
Pope,  and  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  Crown;  for, 
in  the  language  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop' 

'  Archbp.  de  Marca,  Concordia,  vi.  c.  7. 


himself,  "  the  Episcopal  Oath  to  the  Poj)e  is  that  of 
/t'/////,  ^vhich  a  vassal  is  bound  to  ])ay  to  his  Lord ;" 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  oaths  are  antiquated 
or  obsolete ;  every  one  of  the  eleven  Episcopal  Trus« 
tees  of  Maynooth,  e  ver  j  Romanist  Bishop  in  Ireland, 
18  a  living  ivitness  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  said  that  every  Romanist  Bishop,  and 
therefore  the  eleven  Episcopal  of  the  fifteen  Trustees 
of  Maynooth,  has  bound  himself  to  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  by  the  most  solemn  obligation  of  subjection 
and  obedience ;  and  we  now  offer  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion.   He  is  bound,  first  (as  Priest)^  by  oath^  to  ob- 
serve the  Tridentine  Creed,  which,  as  a  late  Trustee 
of  Maynooth  states,  is  ^  the  most  authentic  sum- 
viirj  of  the  Creed  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  '•'' 
Bj  this  oath  (which  is  to  be  taken  by  all  Eccle- 
«i«8tic8,)— 
i.  He  '^vows  and  swears  true  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. ^ 
2*  He  **  unhesitatingly  receives  and  professes  all 
things  decreed  in  the  Sacred  Canons  and  Gene- 
ral Councils,  especially  by  the  Holy  Synod  of 
Trent,  and  rejects  and  anathematizes  all  things 
contrary  thereto." 
^*  **  This  true  faith»  out  of  which  is  no  salvation, 
he  TOWS  and  swears  to  hold  firm  to  death,  and 
to  take  care  that  it  be  held  and  taught^  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  by  all  under  his  care." 

'  Appendix,  Note  M.     See  also  Note  N. 
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Such  are  his  obligations  as  Priest;  secondl 
Bishop^  he  swears ', — 

1.  **To  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  his  Lard  (I 

nus),  our  Lord  the  Pope."* 
3.  **  To  consent  to  nothing  by  which  any  if^m^ 

be  offered  to  him  under  any  pretence  what 

3.  "To  defend  and  maintain  the  Paptuy  m 
'  RojfoUies  of  St.  Peter  (saving  his  order)  a 

all  men.^* 

4.  "To  preserve  and  increase  the  rights,  he 
privileges,  and  authority  of  his  Lord.** 

5.  "  To  hinder  and  reveal  any  thing  contraty  1 
same." 

6.  "  To  observe  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  tb 
of  Rome,  and  cause  them  to  be  observed 
all  his  might." 

Such  are  the  obligations  under  which  the  E 
pal  Trustees  of  Maynooth  lie. 

It  will  here  probably  be  alleged,  that  the  cm 
these  titular  bisbops  is  restrained  by  a  clause,  i 
by  permission  of  the  Pope,  was  added  to  it  in 
and  that  after  having  been  given  over  by  the 
oath,  as  vassals  to  the  Pope,  they  are  sudden! 
covered  to  the  Crown,  by  the  words  at  its  clc 

^  Pontificale  Romanum,  printed  at  Rome,  ed.  1818, 
The  same  Pontifical,  p.  87»  orders  that  no  Archbishop,  aii( 
fore  not  one  of  the  four  titular  Archbishops  of  IreUi 
Trustees  of  Maynooth,  see  above,  p.  31,)  shall  exerd 
function  of  their  Order,  such  as  ordaining  Priests,  &c., 
they  receive  the  Pallium  from  Rome.  See  also  Foreign  ! 
p.  427>  concerning  the  Palt  and  oath  of  Irish  Arehlnshopi, 


fi.llows :  —  *'AII  and  evcrv  one  of  these  tliiiifrs  I  will 
I'lo'i'vt*  tlie  imn'c  iiiviohihlj/^  as  being  certain  tliat 
nothing  is  contained  in  them  which  can  interfere 
with  the  fidelity  due  from  me  to  the  Most  Serene 
Qaeen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Would  to  Heaven  that  there  were  any  such  retriev- 
hig  power  in  this  clause !  but  I  fear  the  fisherman  of 
the  Vatican  has  too  strong  a  hook  to  allow  his  prey 
to  be  wrested  from  him  by  such  a  feeble  jerk  as  this. 
First  of  all  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  as  we  learn 
fiom  the  Cardinal  Prefect  Antonelli's  Letter  ^  dated 
Rome, 23rd  June,  1791,  to  Dr.  Troy  and  "the  Lords 
Archbishops  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  "  His  Holi- 
ne9s  the  Pope  graciomly  condescended^^  to  allow  the 
Bishops  to  comply  with  this  addition  to  the  oath, 
at  "their*  humble  request,"  and  by  "permission 
fiom  his  Holiness,"  at  a  season  when  Rome  had 
much  to  hope  from  England,  which  she  has  now 
gained;  and  that  they  had  been  waiting  as  it  were 
in  the  antechamber  of  the  Vatican,  till  it  should 
please  their  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope  to  give  them 
leave  to  signify  their  attachment  to  the  Crown ;  and 
that  therefore,  even  in  professiiig  themselves  the 
C*««i'*  subjects,  they  are  in  fact  the  Pope^s  servants : 
*nd  they  know  full  well,  for  he  has  publicly  told  them 
^  his  own  Laws  (as  we  have  shown)  what  his  opinion 

of  the  value  of  oaths  of  his  ecclesiastics  to  lay  heretics 

• 

^\  and,  if  any  case  should  arise  where  the  Pontifical 

'  Foreign  Report,  p.  427.  '  Ibid.  p.  427,  428. 
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interest  should  clash  with  the  Royal,  thejr  know  th 
it  has  been  already  ruled  there  by  the  Pope»  th 
**  oaths  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Church  are  per|iirii 
and  not  oaths ;"  and  they  know  also  that  the  sai 
power  which  gave  them  leave  to  take  the  oath  wi 
this  addition,  can  dispense  with  the  addition,  whi 
ever  he  pleases,  and  absolve  them  from  all  its  cc 
sequences. 

We  observe,  also,  that  whatever  effect  this  adi 
tional  clause  might  have  on  the  oath  taken 
them  as  Bishops^  it  can  have  none  on  that 
which  they  have  been  long  since  bound  to  t 
Pope  as  Priests;  next  we  say,  that  the  Po 
'^  was  graciously  pleased "  to  permit  the  Biahi 
to  consent  to  this  addition  to  the  oath,  but  tl 
he  has  never  permitted  himself  to  unsay  a  sinj 
clause  of  it  or  of  any  other  oath  or  statw 
which  regards  their  allegiance  to  him;  and  tt 
(by  a  mode  of  reasoning,  of  which  we  shall  gi 
specimens  hereafter,)  the  addition  of  this  clan 
is  in  fact  a  ratification  and  confirmation  of  t 
oath,  even  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power;  for  t 
addition^  to  which  the  civil  power  was  a  pari 
implies  its  cognizance  and  approval  of  that  to  whi 
the  addition  was  made.  The  addition,  to  be  mok 
indicated  defect;  but  when  made^  it  argoes  perfo 
ness. 

And,  lastly,  to  examine  the  addition  itself.  T 
only  obligation  it  imposes  is  to  keep  all  the  precedii 
part  mate  inviolably  (a  somewhat  ill-omened  phnu 


a>  if  tliere  could  be  dec/rrrs  in  invi<>lnbilih/\  "  because 
the  party  taking  tlie  oath  is  certain  tliat  there  is 
DotbiDg  in  the  oath  which  interferes  with  the  alle- 
gisnce  due  (fidditas  debita)  from  him  to  the  Sove- 
leigD.*  Here  we  observe,  that,  what  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  allegiance  due  from  the  Bishops  to  the 
Pope  is,  we  know;  for  the  Pope  has  told  us;  and  it  is 
declared  fully  in  the  body  of  the  Oath,  in  which  they 
swear  that  they  will  maintain  his  interests  '^  against 
fAmen;^  but  of  the  nature  and  degree  of  allegiance 
irkich  they  think  due  to  the  Sovereign^  we  know 
onlj  this,  that  the  measure  of  all  their  possible  al- 
legiance is  already  filled  up  to  OTerflowing  in  what 
tbe  Pope  orders  them  to  pay  to  him^  and  which  they 
have  just  swcm  to  pay  him^  and  that  they  hare  no 
*»plus  at  their  disposal ;  and  so,  the  vessel  of  allegi- 
ttce  being yi^,  this  clause  is  a  mere  bubble  on  the 
■wfcce,  which  a  child's  breath  can  blow  away. 

Farther,  they  vrill  plead  that  the  civil  power, 
living  shown  its  cognizance  of,  and  concession  to, 
tteae  their  prior  and  paramount  obligations,  has  at 
kttt  acquiesced  in  this  disposal  of  duty ;  and  that, 
whether  it  does  so  or  no,  it  would,  they  will  affirm, 
^  preposterous,  if  the  addition  were  not  to  be  con- 
*tnied  with,  and  made  conformable  and  subordinate 
^  the  whole  tenour  and  substance  of  the  oath,  and 
^  the  tenour  and  substance  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
■^ition.  No;  the  tail  must  follow  the  body,  and 
^^  lead  it;  according  to  the  Pope's  own  maxims, 
Qtti  prior  tempore,  potior  jure ;"  and  "  In  obscuris, 
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quod  est  verisitnilius,  eligendum  f  and  again,  '*  Util^ 
non  debet  per  inutile  vitiari  \" 

The  only  effect  then  of  the  addition  (as  mighi 
have  been  expected  from  a  clause  sanctioned  by  tb( 
Pope)  is  to  strengthen  the  Oath;  or,  in  its  owi 
words,  to  render  it  "  more  invidable  *." 

And,  may  it  not  now  be  inquired,  by  the  way,— 
we,  a  Protestant  People,  (being  fully  aware,  as  v 
are  or  ought  to  be,  of  these  circumstances,)  are  ii 
duced  to  afford  additional  honour,  power,  and  encoi 
ragement  to  those  who  are  so  bound,  and  whom  t 
know  to  be  so  bound, — do  we  not,  in  fact,  give  oi 
voices  and  our  money  to  endow  and  aggrandize  tl 
Papacy,  to  the  subversion  of  the  honours  and  rigb 
of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  and  to  the  destruction 
our  own  peace  ? — But  more  of  this  presently, 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  it  being  true  th; 
this  clause  may  be  overruled  by  such  considerations ) 
these,  and  become  void  and  nugatory,  yet  that  i 
absolute  and  independent  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  tl 
Crown  is  taken  by  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth,  a 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Foundatic 
(35  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  sect.  8),  and  that  in  this  Oal 
(13  and  14  Geo.  III.  c.  35,)  they  have  sworn, — 

1.  ''To  bear  tme  allegiance  to  their  most  gradoi 

Sovereign. 

2.  To  do  their  utmost  endeavours  to  disdose  ai 

make  known  to  him  all  treasons  and  traito 

>  Regalae  Juris  (Jus  Canonicum,  cap.  v.  tit.  xii.  in  sexto). 
'  Appendix,  Note  O. 
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0U8  conspiracies  that  may  be  formed  against 
him. 

3.  That  they  renounce^  rejecty  and  abjure  the  opinion 

that  Princes  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  may 
be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects. 

4.  That  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Pope  hath, 

or  ought  to  have,  any  temporal  or  civil  juris" 
diction^  directly  or  indirectly,  within  this 
realm: 

5.  And  that  they  make  this  declaration  without 

any  mental  reservaiion  or  dispensation  granted 
by  the  Pope ; 

6.  And  without  thinking  that  they  are  or  can  be 

absolved  of  this  declaration,  although  the  Pope 
shall  dispense  with  this  declaration,  or  declare 
that  it  was  void  from  the  beginning." 
These  are  indeed  most  solemn  engagements :  they 
UB  of  so  awful  and  sacred  a  character  that  we  can- 
iM)t  speak  or  think  of  the  condition  of  those  who 
nuike  them  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  eommise- 
iition,  and  without  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  that 
they  may,  in  His  own  good  time,  be  delivered  from 
that  fearful  conflict  of  conscience  and  painful  agony 
rf  spirit,  by  which  they  must  even  be  torn  and  rent 
Mnder,  if  they  consider  under  what  solemn  obliga- 
tiims,  of  a  different  and  opposite  kind,  they  already 
^  when  these  other  oaths  and  protestations  proceed 
ont  of  their  mouths.  But,  however  this  may  be,  still 
^%  as  Christians,  as  their  brethren,  have  a  duty  of 
chttity  to  perform ;  the  duty,  I  mean,  of  not  plung- 
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ing  them  deeper  in  the  abyss,  and  8aflK)cating  them 
in  the  waves  of  perplexity  into  which  they  are  abready 
entered ;  the  duty  of  not  adding  to  their  misery,  bj 
telling  them  that  they  are  in  a  safe  harbour  and  in 
calm  waters ;  and  of  not  aiding  to  drown  them  hj 
loading  them  with  our  approval  and  encouragement, 
and  by  speaking  peace  to  them,  when  they  are  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity. 

We  make  little  or  no  doubt  that  for  thus  speaking 
we  shall,  by  some,  be  called  uncharitable ;  let  it  be 
so.  If  we  are  doing  a  work  of  charity,  it  matten 
little  what  name  it  bears ;  and  therefore  we  eamestlj 
remind  these  our  fellow-countrymen  and  fellow-Chris- 
tians, that  when  they  are  about  to  take  these  oatbfli 
they  are  going  to  affirm  concerning  the  Pope  thing! 
diametrically  opposite,  as  they  well  know,  to  what 
the  Pope  has  declared  concerning  himself.  And  ar< 
we,  then,  uncharitable  if  we  believe  him  who  is  00 
changeable,  and  out  of  whose  communion,  as  the; 
assert,  there  is  no  salvation  ?  Are  we  uncharitabt 
when  we  believe  their  oum  other  solemn  and  prio 
assertions  that  they  **  will  observe  all  his  canons  aa^ 
decrees,"  and  ^^  cause  them  to  be  observed  by  othenf 
Are  we  uncharitable  if  we  believed  them  when  the; 
swore  **  that  they  would  maintain  his  rights  and  pre 
rogatives  against  all  men  ? "  Does  he  not  claim  th 
power  of  deposing  kings,  of  dispensing  with  oaths 
of  absolving  from  allegiance,  as  his  own  rights  anc 
prerogatives  ?  They  know  that  he  does.  If,  then 
we  are  uncharitable^  they  themselves  have  made  us 
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Do  we  do  them  injastice  when  we  declare  them  to 
be  what  they  themselves  have  proved  themselves  to 
be  hj  their  own  oaths,  viz.,  under  a  prior  paramount 
obligation  to  the  Pope  of  the  most  solemn  kind? 
Bather  are  they  not  uncharitable  to  themselves^  for 
Umg  in  feet,  by  their  own  deed,  what  we  only  (iffirm 
from  their  words  they  must  be  ?  They  ask  us,  Do 
JOQ  pretend  that  after  we  have  taken  this  oath  of 
dvil  allegiance,  we  can  be  false  to  the  Crown  ? — do 
yoQ  impute  to  us  treachery  and  perfidy  ?  But  we 
«k  them.  Are  we,  then,  to  think  that  you  can  be 
fidee  to  the  Pope^ — to  him  whose  sworn  vassals  you 
Wf — to  him  who  can  make  you  martyrs,  and  canonize 
joa  as  Saints, — ^to  him  who  can  release  you  from  all 
Qtths  but  those  which  you  take  to  himself?  Are 
ve  to  think  that  you  consider  an  Act  of  Parliament 
of  yesterday  to  be  of  equal  force  with  your  canons  of 
councils  of  five  hundred  years'  standing?  But  you 
veply,  that  you  swear  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  that 
you  do  not  think  (a  somewhat  dubious  and  feeble 
term  in  so  great  a  matter)  that  the  Pope  can  release 
70a  from  your  oaths ;  but  if  you  do  bdieve  in  your 
beart  that  the  Pope  can  release  you  (for  which  you 
biTe  the  Pope's  own  authority, — into  whose  will  all 
your  wills  are  to  be  resolved,) — are  we  uncharitable 
if  we  think  that  you  believe  that  he  can  release  you 
fiom  this  oath  also?  You  swear,  indeed,  that  you 
A)  act  believe  that  you  can  be  absolved  from  your 
^  of  civil  allegiance,  but  you  know  that  the  Pope 
^  declared  all  oaths  taken  to  heretics  by  his  eccle- 
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siastics  to  be  null  and  Toid ;  and  that  all  oaths  to  th 
prejudice  of  Rome  are  perjuries.  Are  we»  then,  oi 
charitable  if  we  think  that  you  believe  the  Pope,  wh 
has  cancelled  all  such  oaths  ?  and  that  therefore  yo 
believe  that  your  own  assertion  that  they  are  not  nnl 
has  been  already  cancelled,  as  if  it  was  never  made! 

But  again,  supposing  you  really  to  believe,  as  yo 
swear  in  the  oath  of  civil  allegiance  that  you  d( 
that  the  Pope  possesses  no  such  power  of  depositioi 
and  dispensation,  then  we  say  to  you,  Are  we  no 
charitable  if  we  wish  you  to  be  delivered  from  yon 
subjection  to  that  power  which  assumes  those  higl 
and  (as  you  must  now  think  them)  monstrous  claim 
of  which  you  condemn  and  denounce  the  assump 
tiou  ?  Are  we  doing  you  an  injury,  if  we  labour  t 
deliver  you  from  your  hard  and  unholy  bondage  t 
it?  Are  we  guilty  of  hatred  towards  you  if  we  ar 
not  willing  to  rivet  your  chains  f 

And,  still  more,  if  the  Pope  himself,  as  you  sodm 
times  plead,  does  not  nxm  any  longer  pretend  to  tli 
right  of  deposing  kings,  and  of  dispensing  with  oatl 
of  allegiance,  particularly  to  heretical  princes,  ai 
to  those  who  lie  under  the  ban  of  excommunicatio 
then  we  say.  What  a  hard  master  is  it  your  miseral] 
lot  to  serve !  how  cruel  and  tyrannical  to  his  01 
children  and  to  his  devoted  vassals  is  ho  who  ca 
himself  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  and  the  Vicar 
Christ,  since  he  allows  them  to  lie  in  such  distn 
and  perplexity  of  conscience,  and  under  the  suspid 
of  the  guilt  of  treachery  and  perjury,  from  which  \ 
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niitrlit  clear  them  bv  one  slio^ht  moveineiit  of  his  pen, 
tir  bv  a  sin^^lc  sentence  from  liis  mouth  ! 

Accuse  not,  therefore,  tis  of  uncharitableiiess ;  but 
accose  him.  The  fault  lies  not  with  us ;  it  lies  with 
iim  who  permits  the  world  at  large  to  remain  in  a 
grioTOus  error  {if  error  it  be)  with  respect  to  himself, 
vbich  has  caused,  and  (unless  God's  mercy  should 
interfere  to  prevent  it)  will  continue  to  cause,  end- 
less strife  and  misery,  and  anarchy,  and  confusion, 
tnd  bloodshed  in  the  world ;  from  all  which,  both 
jMSt  and  future,  if  he  had  vouchsafed,  or  would 
vouchsafe,  to  utter  a  single  syllable,  he  might  have 
preserved  us. 

Bat  we  allow  that  we  ourselves  are  far  from  being 

innocent  in  this  matter.     We  know  that  we  are 

guilty  of  folly  and  even  of  sin  in  supposing  that  when 

called  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  as  Trustees  of 

Majnooth,  the  titular  Bishops  of  Ireland  are  free 

Bien.    We  know  their  prior  obligations,  and  we  are 

'Jot  ignorant  of  their  opinion  with  respect  to  them. 

Onr  greatest  diaritj/  would  be,  to  look  upon  them 

^d  to  treat  them  as  what  they  are,  subjects  and 

Missals  of  the  Pope;  to  remember  that  they  t/iemselves 

W  made  their  choice  which  master  they  will  serve ; 

^d  as  lonff  as  they  are  such  as  they  have  made  them- 

*fc«,  it  is  as  impossible  for  the  Crown  to  procure 

'^  them  the  allegiance  due  from  subjects  to  itself, 

tt  it  was  for  Esau  to  obtain  from  his  father  the  bless- 

^^  of  the  birth-right,  after  it  had  been  given  to 

Jacob.    This,  I  say,  would  have  been  our  true  wis- 
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dom,  and  honesty,  and  charity ;  and  whatever  we  dc 
in  opposition  to  this  principle,  must  be  to  violate  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  laws  of  God. 

We  have  indeed  cause  to  take  no  little  share  of  thi 
guilt  to  ourselves,  which  leads  to  reasoning  of  the  fol- 
lowing  kind,  which  we  know  is  not  uncommon  witi 
the  Titular  Bishops,  with  respect  to  the  Oath  of  AUe 
giance.  The  Trustee  of  Maynooth  when  called  upoi 
to  take  that  oath,  knows  well  that  the  State  catma 
be,  or  if  it  is,  ouifht  not  to  be,  ignorant  of  his  Jarma 
engagements  to  another  paramount  power ;  and  th»e- 
fore  must  be  aware  that  he  will  construe  the  Oath  oi 
Allegiance  with  reference  and  in  subordination  to 
his  prior  obligation  to  the  Papal  authority,  and  that 
all  the  clauses  of  this  subsequent  oath  will  be  made 
conformable  and  secondary  to  the  previous  one. 
And  to  cite  an  instance  of  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion,— One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to 
be  taken  by  the  Trustees,  as  has  been  before  stated  \ 
is  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  endeavour  to  disdose 
to  the  Sovereign  all  treasons  against  her.  Now  mie 
of  the  late  Trustees  of  Maynooth  \  Dr.  Doyle,  being 
asked,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  **  whe- 
ther this  clause  obliged  him  to  discover  any  treason 
against  the  Sovereign,  with  which  he  might  have  be- 
come acquainted  in  Confession^  replied,  "  iVb."  And 
mark  the  reason  which  he  gave:  ^^As  our  rite  oi 
Confession^  he  said,  *'  is  knoum  to  the  laws^  and  oar 

>  Page  43.  '  Appendix,  Note  QL 
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doctrines  with  respect  to  it  (as  to  inviolable  secresj) 
ire  uniTersally  acknawkdffed  to  exist  in  our  Church/' 
therefore  this  clause  does  not  oblige  us  to  do  so. 
The  Oath  of  Civil  All^'ance  is  then,  we  see,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bishop's  theory,  to  be  construed  with,  and 
made  subordinate  to,  *Hhe  Roman  doctrine  with  re- 
spect to  Confesdon;^  and  why?  *^ because  this  doo- 
Imie  is  known  to  the  laws.*" 

Now  we  venture  to  say  that  the  claim  of  the 
hsfft  to  dispense  with  oaths^  to  absolve  from  allegiance j 
ind  to  dethrone  kings  is  infinitely  better  ^*  knoum  to 
(ie  laws^  in  this  sense  of  the  term, — and  the  Pope 
has  taken  care  that  it  should  be  so,  both  by  his 
vwds  and  deeds, — than  the  Roman  doctrine  with 
regard  to  Confession.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  there- 
five,  according  to  this  theory,  is  to  be  construed 
together  with  these  claims  of  Rome,  and  the  State 
being  cognizant  of  them,  cannot  complain  that  civil 
allq[iance  is  not  paid  to  it ;  or,  if  it  does  complain, 
the  &ult  lies  with  itself,  not  with  Rome ;  for  as  the 
Bomish  maxims  declare  ^  Si  populus  mdt  decipi^  deci- 
piflter  ;**  and,  "  Scienti  et  consentienti  (and  we  may 
^H  if  we  augment  the  grant  to  Maynooth,  honore 
^stipendio  ampliore  afficientiy)  rum  fit  dolus  neque 

And  not  to  rest  even  here,  what  do  the  May^ 
•wtt  Professors  themsdves  (they  who  have  sworn  in 
^18  oath,  that  the  Pope  has  no  dispensing  power,  and 

'  Jm  Canonicam,  p.  1048.  Regulae  Juris  XXVII.  Appendix, 
Note  R. 
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that  they  cannot  be  absolved  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance,) what  do  they  teach  on  this  subject  ?  It  if 
well  known  that  the  two  works,  one  on  Moral  the 
other  on  Dogmatic  Theology,  which  are  the  tezt-book 
at  Majmooth,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  students 
are  those  of  Bailly  and  De  la  Hogu^  \  the  latter  o 
whom  was  Professor  of  both  Moral  and  Dogmatic  The 
ology  at  that  College.  Also,  Dr.  Mc  Hale  (now  Tita 
lar  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  a  Trustee  of  Maynooth) 
and  Dr.  Anglade  ^  occupied  the  place  of  Professors  o; 
those  sciences,  in  the  same  seminary,  and  had,  there 
fore,  taken  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  one  havinj 
been  a  Professor,  from  1802,  for  upwards  of  twent] 
years,  the  other  from  1820  to  1825.  And  now,  we  ask 
what  do  these  Books  and  Professors  teach  with  r^aic 
to  the  dispensing  power?  In  Bailly's  Moral  Theology 
page  1 19,  are  seven  causes  stated  as  excusing  from  tb 
obligation  of  an  oath,  and  five  causes  as  taking  i 
away  altogether.  One  of  the  excusing  causes  (causi 
excusantes)  is,  the  hindrance  of  a  greater  good  oppose 
to  the  thing  sworn.  The  following  question  bein; 
proposed  to  Dr.  Anglade  ^  by  the  Commissioners  c 
Irish  Education  Enquiry,  "  Who  is  to  be  the  jmfy 
of  the  greater  good  ?"  he  replied,  "  If  it  is  on  a  reli 
gious  matter  the  Ecclesiastical  Superior.^*  And  on 
of  the  caus€B  toUentes  alleged  by  Bailly,  being  th 
cancelling  of  the  oath  by  the  party  to  whom  th 

'  Appendix,  Note  S.  '  Maynooth  Report,  p.  1.  7C 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  159—164. 
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person  swearing^  or  the  matter  of  the  oath  swom^  is 
iK^  the  same  Professor  being  interrogated,  allows 
that  ^it  is  not  possible  for  an  oath  to  bind  to  the  detri- 
mad  of  a  third  person.^ 

And  now  to  proceed  to  Dr.  Mc  Hale  \  It  is  laid 
down  in  Bailly's  Glass  Book,  p.  140,  that  there  is  in 
the  Church  a  power  of  absolving  from  oaths,  and  this 
power  is  founded  on  Matthew  xviii.  18 :  ^*  Qiuscunqtie 
9oheritis  in  terris^  &c.  "Do  you,"*  was  the  question  to 
Dr.  Mc  Hale,  "attach  that  meaning  to  the  word 
ioberUis  f^  "  le*,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  think  it  may  be 
HMceptible  of  the  meaning  of  dispensing  with  oathsJ* 

*  We  find  it  laid  down  in  page  145  of  that  Class 
Book,  (rejoined  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  to 
lAom  the  public  is  greatly  indebted,)  that  the  follow- 
log  are  just  causes  of  dispensation,  viz. 

-1.  Honour  of  God.  2.  The  Utility  of  the  Church. 
3.  The  common  good  of  the  Republic.  4.  The  com- 
BK)n  good  of  Society ;" 

^Who  then  is  to  he  judge  of  what  the  Utility  of  the 
Chrch  may  require  ?'* 

•The  Superiors  of  the  Church^  was  Dr.  Mc  Hale's 

**  When  you  say  that  the  Church  has  the  power  of 
Sensing  with  oaths,  do  not  you  mean  the  Superiors 
rfthe  Church,  and  particidarly  the  Pope  f" 

"The  Pope  and  the  Bishops,''  was  the  answer. 

**In  some  cases  the  Bishops  ?" 

^•Yes.'' 

'  Appendix,  Note  T. 
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"But  in  all  the  Pope?'' 

*^  Yes ;  that  is  in  those  cases  in  which  they  are  ^ 
pensable  *." 

I  think  it  may  be  very  fairly  concladed  on  tbf 
whole,  after  the  declarations  of  tlie  Pope  concemhif 
his  own  powers, — after  the  oath  which  the  Bishop 
have  taken  to  him,  after  the  specimens  we  hati 
seen  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  canrirudik 
interpretation,  and  of  the  professorial  teaching  a 
Maynooth  by  those  who  have  taken  the  oath  ti 
the  Civil  Power,  who  were  appointed  to  their  offiosi 
by  the  Trustees,  and  of  the  language  of  the  Ciai 
Books  which  they  employ, — that  as  long  as  tht 
Trustees  of  Maynooth,  who  are  hands  of  the  Pcpi 
remain  connected  with,  and  subject,  as  they  now 
to  him,  and  as  long  as  the  locks  of  the  dispensing 
absolving  power  of  their  Head  remain  unshorn,  a 
hng  all  the  Oaths  of  Civil  Allegiance  that  ever  ban 
been,  or  ever  can  be,  devised,  are  as  weak  and  powei 
less  to  bind  them  as  the  green  withs  in  the  hands  c 
Samson. 

Bearing  in  mind  now,  as  we  have  said,  that  di 
Titular  Bishops  of  Ireland  are  appointed  to  tfad 
sees  by  the  Pope,  and  are  bound  to  him  hf  di 
solemn  obligations  which  we  have  specified,  and  thi 
the  appointments  of  the  Instructors  at  Ma3mooth  tr 
in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees,  (eleven  of  whom,  out  c 
fifteen,  are  Titular  Bishops,)  and  that  they  are  a  se^ 

'  Maynooth  Report,  283,  284.  286. 
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deded  body,  and  tbat  Maynooth  educates  five-dghths 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  even  at  this  time,  and 
that  aU  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  of  Ireland  are 
appointed  to  their  Cures  by  the  Bishops,  we  may 
DOW  form  some  fair  and  reasonable  estimate  of  the 
power  which  the  Pope  exercises  at  present  over  Ire- 
kmd  through  Maynooth^  and  make  some  tolerable 
eoDJecture  as  to  the  addition  which  we  shall  give  to 
Ms  power  hereafier,  if  by  an  augmentation  of  the  an- 
nual grant  we  afford  increased  encouragement  and 
inflaence  to  that  seminary. 

May  we  not  almost  say,  that  if  King  James  the 
First  had  given  an  order  for  a  supply  from  the 
Gocetnment  Ordnance  stores^  of  a  cargo  of  some  addi- 
tional barrels  of  gunpowder  to  Guy  Fawkes  and  his 
t8K)ciate8,  with  an  Order  of  Council,  under  the  royal 
t^  manual,  requiring  them  to  deposit  them  care- 
fully under  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  had  made 
t  point  of  going  down  to  the  House,  accompanied 
by  his  royal  family  and  the  court,  on  the  day  agreed 
on  between  himself  and  the  conspirators,  and  of 
taidng  his  position  on  the  throne  at  the  hour  precon- 
certed for  the  explosion,  he  would  have  done  very 
nnich  that  which  the  country  wUl  do,  if  it  .should 
nnhappily  be  persuaded  to  augment  the  grant  of  its 
cwn  money  to  Maynooth  ? 

But  to  resume  our  examination  of  the  political 
teaching  of  Majmooth.  The  first  of  the  four  Galilean 
Articles  affirms,  as  we  have  seen,  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Civil  Power  in  temporal  matters. 
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^  Les  Rois  et  les  Princes  (are  its  words),  qnant  ti 
temporel,  ne  sont  soumis  par  Fordre  de  Dieu  a  aucoiM 
Puissance  Ecclesiastique,  et  ne  peuvent  directemeo! 
ni  indirectement  etre  deposes  par  Tautorite  des  Glefi 
ni  leurs  sujets  etre  dispenses  de  Tobeissance,  ou  abBoa 
du  serment  de  fidelite."  Let  us  see  what  has  beei 
the  jate  of  these  Articles  at  Maynooth ;  and  we  shil 
then  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  its  ser 
vices  to  the  State,  and  of  its  claims  to  be  selectee 
for  remuneration,  honour,  encouragement  and  ag^ 
grandizement,  from  the  Country. 

Since  the  relation  of  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  to 
the  Pope  is  such  as  it  has  been  shown  to  be ;  since 
the  Popes  have  ever  vehemently  opposed  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gallican  Articles,  from  the  time  of  Innocent 
Xlth,  in  whose  pontificate  they  were  published; 
since  that  Pope  addressed  two  briefs,  in  terms  of  the 
most  distinguished  approval  and  collaudation,  U 
Rocaberti,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain,  who  pub 
lished  an  elaborate  treatise  (in  three  volumes  folio) 
on  the  Authority  of  the  Pope,  in  1691,  at  Valencia 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Gallican  Articles  of  1682 
in  which  work  Rocaberti  denounces  ^^  as  impiom 
heretical^  and  schismatical^  the  doctrine  of  the  inth 
pendence  of  Kings  in  temporalities ;"  and  since  theai 
eulogistic  briefs  of  the  Pope  are  prefixed  to  the  worl 
of  Rocaberti ' ;  since  also,  as  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Mibiei 
(the  accredited  organ  of  the  Irish  titular  hierarchy  ii 

^  Dupin's  Manuel,  p.  xx. 
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their  proceedings  with  the  Government  concerning 
the  Veto *),  declared  that  there  was  "not  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  who  was  not 
resolved  to  refect  the  Gallican  Articles  f  and  since 
thej  did  formally  reject  them  ^  it  seems  reasonable, 
apriari^  to  presume  that  the  persons  appointed  by 
them  to  fill  the  professorial  chairs  at  Maynooth, 
would  not  be  devoted  adherents  of  the  British  Pro- 
testant Monarchy,  inasmuch  as  their  electors  reject 
the  Articles  which  Bossuet  and  his  brother  Prelates, 
attached  as  they  were  to  Rome,  thought  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  Gallican  throne,  and  which  every 
Government  in  France,  from  that  day  to  this,  has 
ordered  to  be  subscribed  and  maintained  by  every 
Professor  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminaries  of  that 
country. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Do  not  the  Statutes  of  M ay- 
nooth  require  that  these  doctrines  should  be  there 
taught?  Certainly,  by  implication,  they  do.  "Let 
the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Tlicology^^  they  say, 
''strenuously  exert  himself  to  impress  on  his  class, 
that  the  allegiance,  which  they  owe  to  the  Sovereign, 
cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  authority  what- 
ever'.** 

But  here,  alas !  I  am  afraid  we  have  another  in- 
stance of  the  futility  of  all  such  provisions  and 
expedients,  when  the  interests  of  the  Papal  authority 
^concerned.     The  Statutes  of  Maynooth  do,  in- 

*  Digett,  ii.  214.  "  See  above,  p.  24.  '  Chap.  v.  art.  3. 
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deed,  give  the  directions  above  cited ;  but  attached 
to  those  Statutes,  which  were  framed  in  1800  S  is  a 
rescript  from  the  Propaganda  at  Rome  to  the  Trustees 
of  Maynooth,  dated  July,  1796,  the  year  after  the 
foundation  of  the  College,  but  four  years  before  tile 
statutes  existed,  in  which  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  warns  them  against  **  admitiing  (my  pet^ 
sons  into  their  collegiate  body,  who,  induced  by  a 
false  show  of  zeal,  might  think  themselves  at  liberty 
to  sqfien  down  the  sacred  dogmas  {emoUire  sacra  dog' 
mata)  and  the  consecrated  language  of  those  dogmai^ 
with  a  view  of  alluring  divided  sects,  and  of  concililh 
ting  them  into  harmony  with  Catholics ;"  to  which  ad« 
monition  the  Trustees  reply,  that  **  they  are  grieved 
from  their  heart  {se  ingemiscere)  that  there  should  bd 
any,  who  call  themselves  Catholics,  who,  beguiled  by  a 
false  show  of  piety  or  intelligence,  attempt  to  soften  down 
any  language  sanctioned  by  the  Church  of  Christ;" 
and  they  assure  the  Propaganda  that  **thej  have 
received  this  rule  of  thinking  and  speaking  from  their 
own  ancestors,  than  whom,**  they  add,  **  no  men  Were 
ever  more  zealous  in  recognizing  and  maintaining  the 
supreme  divinely  instituted  jurisdiction  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  oyer  all  the  faithful  of  Christ;* 
and  they  conclude  with  affixing  their  names  to  this 
document,  with  the  assumed  episcopal  titles  of  the 
cities  of  Ireland,  which  they  claim  for  themselves  as 
their  respective  sees ;  and  they  publish  this  reply  to 

'  Report,  p.  45* 
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tbe  world  to  the  above  rescript,  which,  in  their  own 
language,  is  **  of  prime  importance  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical repaUic  of  Ireland."  {^  Cum  Reipublicse  Eccle- 
siastical in  Hibemia  plttrimum  intersit.'')  Such  is 
tbe  first  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the  allegiance 
vhich  they  had  sworn  to  bear  to  the  Crown ;  and 
which  also  (be  it  observed),  they  enjoin  others  to 
maintain:  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  very 
tme  Trustees^  who  received  the  above  letter  from  the 
Propaganda,  and  who  replied  to  it  in  the  above  terms, 
were  ako  (as  the  preamble  shows)  the  framers  of  the 
Statutes  of  Maynooth. 

But  to  trace  the  evidence,  with  respect  to  their 
political  teaching,  to  a  lower  point  in  its  process  of 
development : — 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1826,  Dr.  Crotty,  then 
President  of  Maynooth,  stated  in  evidence,  after- 
wards revised  and  corrected  by  himself*,  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry-,  that 
tile  principles  of  Maynooth,  concerning  the  Gallican 
Articles,  were  the  same  as  those  taught  in  the  Col- 
lege at  Lisbon,  at  which  he  was  educated,  and  that 
the  s^ise  of  that  College  was  decidedly  against  the 
^ibratnantane  opinions^  and  that  all  the  four  and 
therefore  thejirst  of  the  Galilean  Articles, — that  of 
^ich  we  are  now  speaking,  concerning  allegiance, — 

*  The  evideaee  of  the  witnesses  before  tbe  Commission  of 
Irish  Edocation  Enquiry  was  in  all  cases  subsequently  revised 
sod  corrected  by  themselves.     See  Report,  p.  322.  359. 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  79. 
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^  were  assented  to  es  corde  and  ejp  animo  at  Mt^ 
noothK*" 

Now  the  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  statutei 
it  is  declared  to  be  the  special  office  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  dogmaUc  theology  ^^  **to  exert  himself  to 
impress  on  his  class,  that  the  allegiance  which  diej 
owe  to  the  Sovereign  cannot  be  annulled  or  relaxed 
by  any  authority  whatsoever."* 

During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Crotty,  who  wai 
elected  to  his  office  in  the  year  1813  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Murray,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Dablin, 
and  was  president  in  1 826  when  he  gave  the  above 
evidence,  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  wai 
Dr.  Mc  Hale,  who  was  Dr.  De  la  Hogue^s  locum4enaik 
in  the  Professorship  from  1814,  and  succeeded  him 
in  it  in  1820,  and  remained  Professor  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  till  1825,  so  that  he  held  that  office  duriii| 
almost  the  whole  of  Dr.  Crottjfs  presidency.  Anj 
what  is  his  testimony  on  this  subject  of  the  Gallicai 
Articles  ?  Let  us  hear  Dr.  Mc  Hale  himself.  He  wai 
examined  on  Nov.  7th,  1826,  only  about  three  week 
after  Dr.  Grotty,  and  he  thus  witnesses  with  respee 
to  the  teaching  of  Maynooth  concerning  the  Gal 
lican  Articles  and  civil  allegiance. 

"  Having  no  motive  to  be  attached  either  to  the  one  or  tb 
other  opiuiun,  we  have  neither  taught  the  uliranunUane  doclrinc 
nor  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  I  should  also  say,  tha 
the  introduction  of  all  the  propositions  of  the  Gallican  Chutd 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  79. 

'  Chap.  v.  art.  3.     See  above,  p.  67» 
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voald  seem  to  me  to  lessen  the  salutary  influence  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  which  we  consider  necessary  for  the  interests  of  religion.'* 
'*  I  can  state  that  the  ultramontane  opinions  were  not  taught 
in  the  College  of  Maynooth.     These  opinions  would  be  quite,  in 
our  conception,  destructive  of  that  allegiance  which  we  owe  to  our 
gncioos  Sovereign  :  but,  at  the  same  time  that  I  state  that  the 
ultrunontane  opinions  were  not  taught  in  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
I  with  distinctly  to  declare  that  we  did  not  adopt  what  are  gene* 
Tttllji  called  the  opinions  of  the  Gallican  Churchy  contained  in  the 
four  propositions  of  1682,  which  are  connected  with  the  Gallican 
liberties.     The  opinions  of  the  ul tramontanes  would  seem  to  us 
to  be  destructive  of  the  authority  of  kings ;  and  the  other  opinions, 
if  pressed  to  the  consequences  of  which  they  seem  to  be  suscep- 
tible, would  appear  also  to  be  subversive  of  the  due  independence 
of  the  CAurcAV 

I  will  offer  no  comment  upon  this  evidence  of 
Dr.  Me  Hale,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr.Crotty, 
but  will  only  observe,  that  it  does  not  strengthen 
the  confidence  which  we  should  be  glad  to  repose  in 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  which  are  taken  by  the  oflS- 
cew  of  Maynooth,  and  which  are  so  frequently  pre- 
sented to  us  as  infallible  pledges  of  their  loyalty,  and 
>s  assurances  of  those  beneficial  results  which  the 
country  derives,  and  will  continue  to  derive,  from 
their  teaching. 

But  to  proceed  still  further  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Murray,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  both 
*  Trustee  and  Visitor  of  the  College,  was  President 
^  Maynooth   in   1812,   and  being  asked  whether 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  317. 
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^  Mr.  Kenney  was  not  Vice-President  of  Maynooik 
during  the  year  that  he  was  President  ?*,  *♦  Yes,**  he 
replied,  **  I  was  so  happy  as  to  have  been  able  to 
procure  his  valuable  assistance  during  part  of  that 
time  ^'^     Mr.  Kenney  informs  us  that  his  datiei  at 
Maynooth  were  **to  be  the  representative  of  the  Prm» 
dent  when  he  uxis  absent^  (which  appears  to  hm 
been  not  unfrequently  the  case  with  the  Presidenti 
he   being  Coadjutor    Roman   Catholic   Archlndiop 
of  Dublin  at  that  time,)  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
general  government  of  the  house.'*    And  such  b* 
deed  are  declared  to  be  the  functions  of  the  Viee- 
President,  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Statutes  of  iha 
College.     Mr.  Kenney  being  asked  where  he  ivai 
educated,  replied,  that  he  studied  in  Palermo^;  and 
being  requested  to  state,  ^*  whether  the  education 
given  in  Palermo  is  the  same  or  materially  different 
from  that  of  Maynooth^  he  answered,  on  Dec.  7thi 
1826,  about  seven  weeks  after  the  evidence  of  Dr* 
Crotty,  that  *^  ail  the  principles  of  faith  and  morats  aie 
precisely  the  same  *.**     We  have  just  heard  from  Dr. 
Crotty  that  they  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  ^ 
Lisbon^  which  he  assured  us  was  **  decidedly  agci^i 
tdtramontane  opinums^^  and  now  they  are  identicn^ 
with  those  of  Palermo.  What  then  were  the  principle 
of  the  College  of  Palermo?  and  what  was  Mr.  Kenn^' 
himself,  whose  services  the  President^  Dr.  Murray,  tel' 
us  he  ''  was  so  happy  as  to  have  been  able  to  procure 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  381.  '  Ibid.  p.  382. 

'  Ibid.  p.  882. 
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as  his  own  colleague  in  governing  Maynooth,  and  as 
his  own  representative  as  Head  of  the  College  in 
his  absence?     The  Rev.  Mr.  Mc  Nally,  Professor  of 
Logic  at  Maynoothy  who  was  examined  about  six 
v«ek8  before  Mr.  Kenney>  being  asked  to  enumerate 
the  Dames  of  those  who  had  been  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  College  during  his  time,  mentions  Mr.  Kenney 
amoDg  them  \     ^  Do  you  know»"  he   was  asked, 
"  where  Mr.  Kenney  is  at  present  ?'*   "  He  is  at  the 
establishment  of  Clongowes.     He  came   to   May- 
nooth  with  his  Grace  Dr.  Murray,  who  was  then 
President  of  the  College :  it  was  Dr.  Murray's  wish  to 
bive  him  on  account  of  the  high  opinion  he  enter- 
tained of  his  talents  and  of  his  piety  ^^     '^  Was  it 
snpposed,"  Mr.  Mc  Nally  is  asked,  ^^  at  the  time  he 
vas  Vice-President,  that  he  belonged  to  any  particu- 
lar rdyiom  society  f"  *^  It  was  supposed,"  is  the  an- 
swer, ^'that  he  was  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits^  T    But 
to  return  now  to  Mr.  Kenney's  own  evidence.     He 
informs  us  that  he  was  educated  at  the  College  of 
Pdermo.    **  And  was  the  College  of  Palermo  at  that 
period  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits  ?"  "  Yes,"  is  the 
answer,  "  ray  studies  were  performed  in  that  college, 
which  was  a  CoUege  of  Jesuits  ^.'^     "  Do  you  belong 
to  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  ?"  *'  I  am  a  Jesuit,"  is 
the  answer.     It  being  inquired  what  rank  he  held 
in  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  when  he  was  Vice-President, 
"I  was  then,"  he  says,  "  a  Priest  of  the  Order,"  and 

*  Maynootli  Report,  p.  142.  '  Ibid.  p.  143. 

•  Ibid.  p.  142,  *  Ibid.  p.  883. 
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baviDg  described  what  the  gradations  in  the  Orde 
are,  namely,  those  of  (reneral,  Provincial,  and  Loca 
Superiors,  and  being  requested  to  specify  his  aum  ram 
in  the  Order,  he  tells  us  that  he  holds  the  higher 
placey  that  of  Local  Superior  (for  there  is  no  Pro 
vincial),  in  Ireland  *." 

And  now  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  Instito 
tion  of  Clongowes,  concerning  which  Mr.  Mc  Nail 
has  spoken.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  witness 
that  Mr.  Kenney  was  \t%  founder^  and  that  he  quitte 
Maynooth  to  superintend  it.  Still,  however,  his  in 
tercourse  with  Maynooth  did  not  cease,  as  might  b 
expected ;  for  Clongowes  is  only  sit  miles  from  i 
As  Mr.  Kenney  himself  informs  us'  "he  revisits 
Maynooth  from  time  to  time,  to  conduct  the  Spi 
ritual  Retreats  \"  as  they  are  termed,  "  of  the  sta 
dents  in  that  college."  **  He  also,"  says  Mr.  M 
Nally,  "  composed  Meditations,  which  were  read  fe 
the  students  at  their  morning  and  evening  devotions 
and  this  extended  to  all  the  students  in  the  coUege^ 

Mr.  William  Rogers,  a  late  student  at  Clongowei 
and  who  was  transferred  from  that  school  to  May 
nooth,  being  asked  how  many  Professors  there  wen 
at  Clongowes,  says  that  they  "were  about  ten  *."  An< 
in  reply  to  another  question,  answers  "  that  the  opi 
nion  among  the  students  was,  that  they  belonged  t^ 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  394,  395.  See  also  Appendix,  Note  U 
'  Ibid.  p.  143.  '  Ibid.   p.  382.  SSS. 

[*  See  below,  p.  92,  the  extract  from  the  Quarterly  Review.— 
I  add  this  reference  in  this  new  edition.] 
*  Ibid.  p.  436. 
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a  particular  Religious  Order  i"  and  then  ensues  the 
IbllowiDg  series  of  interrogations  and  replies. 

"All  the  ten  ?" — "  Whatever  Superiors  were  there,  the  number 
was  about  ten." 

"That  Order  was  the  Society  of  Jesus  ?" — "  We  supposed 
tiiem  to  be  Jesuits." 

"Was  it  merely  Mr.  Kenney  who  belonged  to  that  order,  or 
were  be  and  all  his  assistants^  Jesuits  ?" — "  We  understood  that 
tbe  Saperiorsy  who  were  there,  were  attached  in  one  way  or  other 
to  the  order  of  Jesuits.  .  .  .  It  was  an  understood  thing  between 
Of  thtt  they  were  Jesuits  *.' 
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"Was  there  any  sodality  or  confraternity  established  among 
the  young  men  at  CUmgowes  ?  *' — "  There  was." 

"  Will  you  mention  the  name  of  it  ?  "— "  The  Sodality  of  the 
Bktsed  Virgin." 

"Did  yoa  belong  to  it  ?"— "  I  did." 

"  It  there  any  sodality  established  at  Maynooth  amongst  the 
yoQng  men  ?"— "  There  is." 

"Will  you  name  it?"—"  The  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Heart:* 

"Do  you  belong  to  it?  "— "  I  do." 

Mr.  Kenney  denies  the  truth  of  the  assertion  of 
Sdpio  de  Ricci,  late  Bishop  of  Pistoia :  ''  Personno 
nIgDore  combien  de  machinations  les  Jesuites  ont 
1IU8  en  ceuvre  pour  se  retablir  en  corps  de  societe. 
B«  ont  cm  que  le  culte  du  sacre  cceur  etait  ce  qu'il 
7  avait  de  plus  propre  a  servir  de  centre  et  de  point 
fe  reunion ;"  but  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Coyne,  the 
pnUisher  to  Maynooth,  that  he  '^has  heard  ^  that  the 

'  Dr.  Crotty,  the  late  President  of  Maynooth,  confirms  this 
**iertion,  ibid.  p.  92. 
'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  444. 
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Jesuits  approve  more  of  the  doctrine  of  the  DeTo- 
tions  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  than  any  othei 
body  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  ;**  and  in  the 
edition  of  these  Devotions  ^  published  by  the  Stap 
tioner  of  Maynooth,  with  the  approbation  of  Dr. 
Murray,  the  late  President,  a  daily  CommemoratUm  u 
recommended  of  the  Founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits. 

One  word  more  on  this  same  topic.  We  are  in- 
formed by  another  Vice-President  of  Maynooth', 
Mr.  Montague,  that  there  is  one  Commentary  on 
Holy  Scriptures,  "  which  all  the  students  are  obliged 
to  •  peruse  the  first  year  for  themselves ;"  and  om 
ordy^  that  of  Menochius^.  And  what  countryman  wu 
Menochius  ?  ^^  He  was  an  Italian,  born  in  the  six- 
teenth century."  But  one  of  the  late  students,  Mr. 
Dixon,  goes  a  little  further,  and  tells  us,  "  The  Com- 
mentary on  Scripture  selected  by  the  College  is  by  a 
Jesuit  ^.^^ 

So  tliat,  at  last, — to  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  here 
produced,  on  the  political  teaching  at  Maynooth, 
concerning  the  independence  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
nature  of  Civil  allegiance,  and  of  the  influence  tc 
which  the  College  is  subject ; — when  we  commence 

*  See  p.  128  of  the  Devotions,  5th  edit.  Dublin,  published  li] 
P.  Blenkinsop,  Stationer  to  the  Royal  College  of  Maynootli 
"  with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray."  **  Fa 
the  more  effectual  prevailing  with  St.  Francis  Xaveriui^  it  will  Im 
convenient  every  day  to  make  a  special  commemoration  of  Si 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,** 

'  Ibid.  p.  108.  '  Ibid.  p.  111. 

*  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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with  Dr.  Crotty,  we  hear  that  "  the  Gallican  Articles 
are  assented  to  ej;  corde  and  ea?  animo  at  Maynooth  f 
when  we  come  to  the  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy, Dr.  Mc  Hale,  to  whom,  by  the  Statutes,  the 
duty  of  inculcating  right  principles  concerning  Civil 
allegiance  specially  belongs,  we  find  that  '^  he  wishes 
distinctly  to    declare  that  they  did  not   adopt  the 
opmms  of  the  Gallic€m  Church  contained  in  the  four 
propositions  of  1 682 ;"  when  we  arrive  at  Dr.  Murray, 
we  learn  that  he  congratulates  himself,  that  in  his 
presidency  he  "  was  so  happy  as  to  have  been  ablp  to 
procure  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Kenney"  as  his  own 
Cotteofftie  and  Deputy  to  be  left  in  sole  charge  of  the 
College  in  his  absence ;  and  we  find  that  Mr.  Kenney 
"composed  meditations  for  all  the  Students  of  the 
College;**  and  that,  after  he  had  quitted  Maynooth,  he 
was  invited  to  revisit  it  from  time  to  time,  to  "  con- 
duct the  spiritual  Retreats  of  the  Students  there ;" 
and  when  we  inquire  of  Mr.  Kenney,  he  answers  "  that 
the  principles  of  faith  and  morals  at  May^woth  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  at  Palermo ;"  and  when 
we  ask  for  information  concerning  the  College  of 
Pdermo,  we  discover  that  "  it  is  a  College  of  Jesuits ;" 
ttd  that  he,  the  Vice-President  of  Maynooth,  is 
the  Head  of  the  Jesuits  in  Ireland;  and  we  also 
learn  that  he  has  instituted  a  seminary  at  Clongowes, 
^y  nx  miles  from  Maynooth^  from  which  young  men 
Me  transferred  to  that  College,  and  that  he  is  the 
Pferident   of  it,   having   nine   other   Jesuits   there 
•ttociated  with  him;  and  that  a  sodality   is   there 
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o|>ened  its  doors  to  them,  but  has  phced  ereiy  cm 
of  its  four  hundred  students  under  the  nncontroUec 
|Hnvor  and  influence  of  the  leading  Jesuit  of  Ireland 
and  has  required  them  to  study  the  pages,  initiatec 
them  in  the  religious  devotions,  not  to  affirm  hai 
incor|>orated  them  into  the  secret  societi^  otJesuiti 
to  an  Institution  which,  by  the  assertion  of  Us  awi 
I'ict^Pre^idt^iL  a  Jesuit  himself,  holds  ** precisely  tk 
wiNe  priHciples  of  faith  and  morals  as  the  College  q^ 
Jesuits  at  Palermo,"* — if,  we  say,  with  these  fiacts  bef<m 
its  ovesL  the  countrv  shall  consent  to  increase  the 
annual  grant  of  public  money  to  Maynooth,  anc 
thus  betray  itself,  its  monarchy,  and  its  people,  intc 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  eager  for  their  destnuN 
tion,  it  will  l>e  guilty  of  its  own  shame  and  ruin, 
and  will  be  the  object  of  scorn  and  derision  to  those 
who  will  triumph  in  its  fall. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  that  the  good-will  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland  will  be  conciliated 
by  the  Uion  of  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth,  that 
their  loyalty  and  affections  will  be  purchased  by  thii 
act  of  national  benevolence.  Rather,  let  me  ask,  will 
they  not  consider  it  as  a  mere  political  expedient,  aoc 
suspect  and  despise  the  authors  of  the  gift,  while  thej 
receive  it  from  their  hands  ?  Will  not  the  gift  there 
fore  tend  more  to  alienate  them,  in  fact,  even  thougl 
it  may  seem  to  conciliate  them  in  appearance  ?  wil 
not  the  concession  of  it  be  assigned  to  /ewr,  and  thui 
the  augmentation  of  the  grant  prove  in  effect  ai 
increase  of  the  cause  for  fear?  for  will  it  not  give  fresli 
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itraigth  and  coura^  to  principles  and  persons  hostile 
to  the  mooarchy,  and  weaken  the  hands,  and  break 
the  hearts,  of  those  who  desire  to  uphold  it  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  in  any  sound  sense  of  the 
word,  as  a  boon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy.  It 
18  no  act  of  kindness  to  come  forward  with  eager 
haste  and  smiles  of  approbation,  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown  and  of  the  Country,  and  to  award  dignity  and 
remaneration  to  a  man  who  is  guilty  of  propagating 
sedition  and  rebellion.  Are  we  prepared  to  give 
national  honours  to  Chartists,  and  to  vote  public 
thanks  and  pensions  to  Socialists  ?  It  is  no  charily 
to  a  man  to  confirm  him  in  unholy  and  unconstitu- 
tional principles,  and  to  endeavour  to  flatter  him  into 
the  belief  that  he  is  acting  the  part  of  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  a  patriotic  citizen.  Fine  and  imprisonment 
would  be  much  truer  charity  to  him  than  this.  For 
this  is  to  deprive  him  for  ever  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  dearest  and  best  in  a  man's  life, — his  probity 
and  virtue :  it  is  to  incarcerate  him  more  closely  in 
the  prison  of  his  own  vice  and  misery,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  possibility  of  his  ever  being  emancipated 
fiomit. 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  refer  briefly,  and  that  with 
til  reverence,  to  another  solemn  consideration.  The 
voice  of  Scripture  declares,  that  in  the  latter  days 
there  will  be  a  fialling  away  from  the  faith ;  and  wliat- 
cver  less  distinct  notes  and  characters  there  may  be 
of  this  apostasy,  two  there  are  most    distinct   and 
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most  prominent.     The  one  is  lawlessness  \  the  othe 
is  tampering  with  the  tnUh.    The  whole  spirit  ant 
system  of  him  *^  who  exalteth  himself  above  every  dig 
nity  V'  is  called  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  ^^  the  ver 
personification  of  this  apostasy  is  the  lawless  (me\  bbh 
his  instruments  are  denoted  by  the  fearful  titles  o 
agents  of  evil,  who  **  speak  lies  in  hypocrisy,  bavinj 
their  consciences  seared  with  a  hot  iron  ^.'^   And  novi 
since  He  Who  is  the  Truth  has  declared  that  He  wil 
not  deign  even  to  cast  his  eyes  on  this  **  mystery  o 
iniquity,"  on  this  apostasy  of  lawlessness  and  liefl 
such  is  his  abhorrence  of  it,  but  will  **  consume  il 
with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  destroy  it  mith  thi 
brightness  of  His  coming  •,** — it  is  an  act  of  grievoui 
cruelty  not  to  warn  those  who  are  entangled  in  i 
system,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  eminently  pro- 
ductive of  those  miserable  fruits;  and  to  flatter  them 
with  praise  into  deeper  misery,  and  to  beguile  them 
by  encouragement  into  irretrievable  ruin. 

The  proposed  augmentation  of  the  grant  will, 
therefore,  we  aiiirm,  be  no  real  boon  to  the  Profes- 
sors and  Trustees  of  Maynooth. — But  to  pass  from 
their  case,  and  to  consider  that  of  the  students  of  thic 
Seminary. 

'  &yofjiiaf  rendered  in  our  version  imquitif, 
'  2  Thess.  ii.  4,  vKepaipofuvoQ  im  irdy  aifiao/ia* 
^  ro  fxvarripioy  Tfjc  avofiiaQ,  (in  our  version,  ** Mystery  oj 
iniquity,**)  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 

*  6  uvofioii,  2  Thcss.  ii.  7  (in  our  version  "  that  wicked" — ). 
"  1  Tim.  iv.  3.     2  Thess.  ii.  1.  •  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
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Haynooth  educates  five-eighths  of  the  future  Priests 
of  Ireland.  Their  number,  thei-efore,  claims  our  most 
nrions  attention.  And  if  our  plea  be  not  heard  in 
behalf  of  their  Instructors^  let  at  least  an  bumble 
i|^)eal  to  the  Legislature  be  permitted  in  favour  of 
the  rising  generation  of  that  country,  the  present 
tod  future  Students  of  Maynooth. 

What,  I  ask,  have  they  done  to  deserve  this  grievous 
wrong  at  our  hands,  which  we  call  a  boon  ?  this  cruel 
treatment,  which  we  call  patronage,  but  which  is,  in 
troth,  persecution  ?  What  sins  have  they  committed, 
that  we  should  proclaim  to  these  young  persons,  by 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  after  fifty  years' 
experience,  that  the  training  which  they  receive,  or 
are  about  to  receive,  at  Maynooth,  deserves  national 
confidence  and  demands  public  encouragement ;  that 
ita  character,  tendencies,  and  rules  are  such,  that 
while  other  Institutions  are  languishing  for  want  of 
Ripport,  while  the  Protestant  Bishops  of  Ireland 
ha?e  almost  with  one  voice  appealed  in  vain  for  aid 
in  behalf  of  their  seminaries,  a  college,  which  is 
pudy  Romanist,  and  which  cannot  by  its  laws  admit 
t  single  Protestant^  within  its  walls,  should  be 
selected  as  a  fit  object  for  additional  bounty  ;  and 
tbt  while  the  nation  is  loaded  with  taxation  and 
impoverished  by  debt,  it  should  lavish  fresh  largesses 
wi  Haynooth  ? 

In  behalf  then  of  the  Students  of  Maynooth,  let  us 

*  35  Geo.  ill.c.  21.  sect.  9. 
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respectfully  and  earnestly  intercede  with  the  States- 
men and  Legislators  of  the  country,  that  this  evil 
may  be  averted.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  con- 
dition of  these  Students,  and  we  shall  have  a  feeling 
(if  we  have  hearts  to  feel)  for  their  difficulties  and 
dangers. 

I  cannot  picture  to  myself  a  more  piteous  spectack 
than  that  of  the  youthful  Scholars  of  Maynooth,  who 
are  carried  in  troops,  on  stated  days,  to  the  Courts  oi 
Justice  in  order  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  which  thej 
have  never  before  seen  or  heard,  (and  if  any  one  d^ 
sires  to  be  made  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  that 
sad  process,  let  him  read  them  below,  where  we  have 
placed  them  before  him  \)  an  oath  in  which  they  learn 
their  true  duties  as  citizens  and  subjects,  which  duties 
they  there  pledge  themselves  by  oath  to  perform: 
I  cannot,  I  say,  imagine  any  thing  more  afflicting 
than  this  spectacle,  when  I  reflect  to  what  influ- 
ence they  who  have  bound  themselves  by  these  en- 
gagements will  hereafler  be  subject,  and  what  other 
vows  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  to 
what  consequent  distress  of  spirit  they  must  be 
reduced,  and  with  what  pangs  of  conscience  be  tor- 
mented, when  they  call  to  mind,  as  they  must  do^  U 
their  youthful  hearts  have  not  been  seared  and  nmde 
insensible,  their  first  vows  to  the  Sovereign,  and  on 
their  subsequent  obligations  to  another  Power. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  wc  have  a  remedy  for 

*  Appendix,  Notes  W.  and  X. 
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this  evil,  although  we  should  give  our  approval  and 
our  money  to  Maynooth.  And  what  is  this  expe- 
dient? It  is  to  leave  the  students  free  as  air,  and 
to  require  from  them  and  their  instructors  tio  Oaths 
of  Allegiance  at  all.  Then,  it  is  said,  we  shall  have 
DO  conflicts  of  conscience,  no  tampering  with  the 
SBDctit  J  of  oaths.  This  would  no  doubt  be  an  effec- 
tiYe  expedient ;  but  for  what  ?  for  the  renunciation  of 
flS  ike  rights  of  the  Crown  over  them,  and  for  the 
complete  surrender  of  them,  without  a  struggle,  to  a 
Foreign  Power !  But  let  us  remember  that  the  Oath 
of  Allegiance  is  not  a  bad  oath  from  any  badness  in 
itself, — no,  it  requires  no  pledge  which  every  one  sub- 
ject of  the  British  Throne  is  not  bound  and  does  not 
rejoice  to  give, — but  the  whole  evil  lies  in  the  condi- 
tion, present  or  future,  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
taken.  The  wvthdrawal^  therefore,  of  it  by  the  State 
would  be  only  a  public  recognition  that  the  Students 
wd  Officers  of  M aynooth  are  not  citizens  of  England, 
nor  subjects  of  the  British  Monarchy.  It  would 
Ik  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  national  declara- 
tion, that  they  are  or  will  become  vassals  of  a  Foreign 
Power ; — and  in  this  character,  forsooth,  they  would 
^n  present  themselves  before  us  as  fit  objects  for 
A^esh  public  encouragement,  and  as  worthy  recipients 
^  additional  bounty  from  the  State  ! 

It  may  indeed  be  inquired,  Where  then  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Priesthood  of  Ireland  to  receive  education, 
rf  Maynooth  is  not  to  be  supported  ?  To  which  ques- 
tion we  reply,  that  the  point  before  us  is  the  wisdom 
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of  augmenting  its  revenues,  and  that  tliepefore  with 
that  other  inquiry  we  are  not  at  present  concerned ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  observing  that  the  titokr 
hierarchy  of  Ireland,  and  the  political  leaders  with 
whom  they  have  associated  themselves,  appear  to 
have  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  that  question  ironi 
ever  being  entertained. 

The  history  of  their  proceedings  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Veto  Act,  from  1799  to  1808',  and  the  final 
rejection  on  their  part,  not  without  scorn  and  indigo 
nation,  of  any  controlling  power  of  the  Crown  in 
their  appointment ;  the  insurrections'  with  which  they 
threatened  the  country  in  1817,  if  the  power  of 
Veto  was  given  by  Parliament  to  the  Crown,  and  the 
renewal  of  similar  menaces  at  a  very  recent  period, 
have  done,  I  say,  much  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  country  to  treat  with  them,  even  if  it  were  will- 
ing to  do  so,  concerning  the  endowments  for  the 
education  or  maintenance  of  their  priesthood. 

So  much  for  the  right  of  Veto ;  and  now  for  that 
of  control  of  BescriptSy  Mandaies^  and  BuUs  from 
Rome, — a  right  which  we  have  shown  to  be  exercised 
by  every  civil  government  in  Europe  except  that  of 
England.  What  inducements  has  the  Pope  or  the 
titular  hierarchy  of  these  realms  ever  held  out  to 
the  Crown  and  the  Country  to  extend  to  them  any 
favour  or  confidence  in  this  respect?     None  what- 


*  Appendix,  Note  H.  I.  and  above,  p.  26. 
»  Ibid,  Note  H.  I. 
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erer:  on  the  contrary,  when  this  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  the  See  of  Rome  in  1814,  the  prefect  of 
the  Propaganda,  Cardinal  Litta,  wrote  in  the  name  of 
the  Pope  to  Dr.  Poynter,  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
London,  as  follows  ^ :  *^  as  for  the  examination  of  the 
reicripts,  or  what  is  called  the  Regium  Exequatwry  it 
msMi  even  be  made  a  subject  of  negotiation.  For 
yoor  Lordship  well  knows  that  as  such  a  practice 
must  essentially  affect  the  free  exercise  of  that 
9ifremacy  of  the  Church  which  has  been  given  it  in 
trust  by  God,  it  would  surely  be  criminal  to  permit^ 
or  transfer  it  to  an^  lay  power^  and  indeed  such  a 
permission  has  never  any  where  been  granted.  If 
wm^  and  even  Catholic  governments,  assume  such 
rights,  this  is  to  be  referred  to  the  abuse  not  to  the 
right  exercise  of  legitimate  power,  which  abuse,  the 
Holy  See  to  prevent  greater  evils  is  forced  to  bear 
nd  toleratCy  but  cannot  In/  any  means  approve '." 

If  then,  the  Titular  Hierarchy  have  (as  we  see) 
chosen  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  legitimate 
ccmtrol  of  the  laws,  and  to  put  themselves  in  a 
position  of  hostility  and  defiance  against  the  just 
ttthority  of  the  Crown,  and  thus  voluntarily  to  ex- 
clude themselves  from  the  condition  of  true  citizens 
Mid  subjects,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  any 
pv^adicial  consequences  which  are  the  necessary 
'^ults  of  their  own  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  State  has  shown  every  dis- 

*  Foreign  Report,  p.  513.  *  See  above,  p.  21. 
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position  to  aflford  all  reasonable  encouragmieni  t 
their  demandSy  and  has  been  far  from  resenting  thei 
jealousy  of  public  control,  but  has  very  recently  give 
greater  facilities  for  Roman  Catholic  endowment 
from  private  sources. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  course  of  our  argamen 
and  to  pass  from  these  parties  to  the  consideratio 
of  the  position  of  another  most  important,  body,  tli 
Roman  Catholic  Laity  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  mannc 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  propose 
augmentation.  The  exertions  of  a  large  portion  i 
that  body  in  behalf  of  the  Crown  of  England,  froi 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ^  to  the  preset 
day,  are  matters  of  history,  and  beyond  all  praisi 
From  that  time,  almost  year  after  year,  have  thei 
loyal  spirits,  and  the  elements  of  the  soil  itself  ao 
of  common  language  and  laws,  and  the  principles  < 
justice  and  of  truth,  working  in  their  hearts,  struf 
gled  and  laboured  for  a  vent,  and  yearned  to  testii 
their  affection  to  the  British  Monarchy.  Bui  th 
power  of  Rome,  acting  through  the  hierarchy  of  In 
land,  has  habitually  rebuked  those  efforts,  represse 
those  movements,  and  curbed  those  aspirations,  ti 
at  length,  in  1791,  a  reluctant  permission  wasyorciS^ 
eaiorted^  from  the  Papal  See,  allowing  the  Iris 
Roman  Catholic  Laity  to  express  the  sentiments  i 
love  to  their  lawful  Sovereign,  which  they  had  fl 
long  deeply  felt. 

*  Appendix,  Note  U. 
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Since  that  period  Maynootli  has  risen,  and  has 
exerted  itself  for  fifty  years  to  rebind  the  spirit  which 
had  escaped :  those  who  best  know  Maynooth  say 
that  it  has  not  laboured  in  vain.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  much  should 
not  have  been  effected  by  it  toward  the  alienation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  especially  of  the  lower 
orders,  from  the  throne. 

Let  us  see,  from  its  own  authority,  what  influence 
it  claims  to  exercise  over  the  lay  population  of  Ire- 
land. Ignatius  Loyola^  taught  his  followers  that 
ioch  was  to  be  their  obedience  to  their  superior  that 
they  were  to  be  like  bactdus  in  manu  senu,  and  perinde 
oen  cadaver  essent:  and  in  a  similar  spirit  Maynooth 
trains  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  country  to  teach  their 
flocks  that  the  characteristic  privilege  of  a  Romanist, 
as  dUtinffuished  from  a  Protestant,  is,  that  his  faith  is 
to  be  resolved  implicitly  into  the  will  and  authority 
of  the  Priest,  Dr.  De  la  Hogue,  the  Maynooth 
teacher  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  has  left  on  public  re- 
cord a  statement  to  this  effect,  of  such  a  dreadful 
kind,  that  we  think  it  better  to  refer  to  it  in  his  own 
words ',  and  to  pass  it  by  without  giving  it  a  more 
prominent  place. 

Suffice  it  only  to  say,  that  He  Whose  name  he  has 
tiiere  used,  and  Whose  awful  judgment  he  has  fore- 
*Jled,  has  told  us  what  sentence  awaits  those  who 
Wcerefiige  in  the  delusive  sophistry,  and  flatter  them- 

Constit  Yi.  c.  1.  §  1.  *  Appendix,  Note  Y, 
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selves  with  tlie  miserable  consolations  of  that  impliflit 
faith,  which  the  Majnooth  Professor  propounds  u 
the  special  blessing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity. 

According  to  the  Maynooth  teaching,  the  talent 
committed  to  their  trust  is,  in  few  words,  to  lie 
wrapped  in  a  napkin.  And  this  napkin,  be  it  rernem* 
bered,  has  a  triple  fold^  first  the  Priestly^  then  the 
Episcopal^  and  then,  over  all,  the  Papal.  We  kno* 
what  language  was  addressed  to  the  servant  who  thtf 
neglected  to  employ  what  was  committed  to  his  tmst 
but,  to  leave  that  verdict  where  it  stands,  we  say  thai 
if  Maynooth,  which  now  supplies  five-eighths  of  flu 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland,  shall  be  enablei 
by  the  proposed  augmentation  to  supply  ^ir-eighflu 
«^^7i-eighths,  or  the  whole^ — if,  in  a  word,  the  entir 
country  is  to  become  one  Maynooth^ — then  we  hav 
already  learnt  from  that  College  itself,  what  sendo 
and  tribute  of  duty  and  love  the  laity  of  Ireland 
thus  overlaid  by  its  superincumbent  weight,  will,  a 
far  as  Maynooth  is  concerned,  be  willing  or  able  ft 
render  to  Csesar,  and  we  do  not  presume  to  enqute 
what  it  will  pay  to  a  higher  power. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  part  only  in  this  mattai 
After  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  of  Ireland  han 
shown  such  dispositions,  and  made  such  exertMHV 
to  prove  themselves  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  th 
Crown,  and  after  those  exertions  have  been  cheokei 
and  rebuked,  and  censured,  and  denounced  by  tb 
Papacy  \  shall  we  be  the  persons  to  turn  round  upos 

*  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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ixm  and  take  the  part  of  the  Papacy  against  them  ? 
flhall,  then,  the  English  Parliament  be  made  to  be- 
come a  chamber  of  the  Vatican,  and  issue  edicts 
Hid  Protestant  bulls  against  their  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  British  Monarchy,  by  giving  increased  energies 
to  Haynooth,  and  thus  stifle  loyalty  instead  of  quell- 
ing sedition,  and  reward  faction  instead  of  sup- 
prefldng  it  ? 

The  higher  classes  among  the  laity  will,  no  doubt, 
always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  salutary  influences  of 
libenl  education  and  polished  society ;  and  thus  in 
their  case  the  agency  of  the  system  we  have  de- 
Ktibed  will  in  a  degree  be  neutralized.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  those  who  have  special  claims  on 
the  guidance  and  guardianship  of  the  State, — I  mean 
^poar  and  illiterate.  To  them  their  Priest  is  every 
thing;  and  when  we  remember  the  tremendous 
powers  that  are  wielded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
PHesthood  in  the  rite  of  Confession  and  in  Excom- 
nmnication  \  the  question  of  the  character  and  ten- 
dency of  their  education  becomes  one  of  the  most 
inomentous  importance.  And  when  Maynooth, 
'hich  has  now  "  begun  to  be  felt  ^"  shall  be  felt  more 
^ly  and  extensively,  is  there  not  the  strongest 
gnmnd  to  fear  that  its  results  will  be  seen  in  rural 
lirtricts,  and  in  densely  populated  towns,  in  the 
<Mitbreak  of  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy  and  outrage,  as 
the  power  which  has  fostered  and  strengthened  it 
^  attempt  too  late  and  in  vain  to  repress  ? 

*  Appendix,  Note  FF.  '  Note  D. 
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But  there  is  another  and  different  classy  of  tk 
greatest  importance,  whose  position  requires  th 
most  attentive  consideration.  We  do  not  hedtiti 
to  call  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  the  tm 
bulwark  of  the  Throne ;  and  among  the  institatioD 
of  that  country,  we  do  not  scruple  to  assign  the  fin 
place  to  the  Protestant  Church.  We  should  tab 
shame  to  ourselves,  if  in  this,  her  hour  of  trial,— 41 
after  her  energies  have  been  crippled  and  her  resooroQ 
diminished,  we  did  not  regard  her  with  greater  aflee 
tion  and  respect,  even  on  account  of  her  sufierings 
We  feel  an  animating  confidence  that  trial  will  adi 
to  her  real  strength ;  that  she  may,  by  God's  meKj 
recover  by  the  discipline  of  affliction  even  more  c 
true  power  than  she  has  lost  by  the  hand  of  spdl 
ation:  and  believing  that  her  constitution  is  coi 
formable  to  divine  appointment,  and  her  faith  pni 
and  uncorrupt,  we  entertain  an  intimate  persuarioi 
that  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  if  she  make  no  compn 
mise  of  her  opinions,  and  stand  firm  in  unity,  as 
well-ordered  in  discipline,  that  then  she  will  not  on] 
stand  secure,  notwithstanding  all  the  storms  whio 
threaten  her,  but  will  also  serve  to  maintain  firm  as 
unshaken  the  Protestant  Throne  of  the  United  Kxd^ 
dom. 

Therefore,  entertaining  these  persuasions,  we  cu 
not  conceal  our  sorrow,  that  while  she  is  stmgglii^ 
not  only  for  her  own  cause,  but  for  that  of  tb 
constitution  of  the  country,  she  is  called  upon  ti 
be  a  witness  of  the  honour  and  encouragemen 


proposed  to  be  paid  to  another  and  adverse  com- 
munity ;  and  that  almost  at  the  same  time  when  her 
own  resonroes  ha^e  been  impaired^  she  should  hear  of 
designs  for  the  augmentation  of  theirs ;  and  that  this 
proposal  should  come  from  England^  to  whom  she 
tttoially  looks  for  sympathy  and  support  in  her 
triilfl^  and  for  whose  interests  and  integrity  she  is  con- 
tending with  enemies,  whose  strength,  especially 
when  derived  from  such  a  quarter,  will  be  her 
weakness,  and  whose  exaltation  will  be  her  abase- 

Still,  the  evil  is  not  yet  inflicted ;  and  we  cannot 
pennit  ourselves  to  doubt,  that  when  the  whole 
nbject  is  folly  before  the  eyes  of  the  British  na- 
tion, and  has  been  examined  in  all  its  bearings  by 
tte  deliberative  wisdom  of  the  British  Parliament, 
nch  measures  will  be  adopted  as  public  justice  re- 
fnies,  and  as  are  most  conducive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  Country.  The  very  question 
itaelf  cannot  but  suggest  warnings  of  the  most  im- 
prasive  character.  Maynooth  was  founded  in  1795, 
nd  three  years  aftor  its  establishment,  Ireland  was 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  a  hostile  fleet  from  France 
^  in  its  harbours.  And,  alas !  we  have  from  their 
own  pens  a  record  of  the  expressions  which  the  dis- 
teAances  of  the  country  elicited  from  the  first 
Ametionaries  of  Maynooth,  at  that  and  a  sub- 
sequent period.  We  have  the  pastoral  letters  ad- 
^eeoed  to  the  people  of  Ireland  by  its  first  Pre- 
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sident,  Dr.  Hussey,  and  by  one  of  its  first  TmslM^ 
Dr.  Doyle ' ;  and  from  them  we  learn  what  support 
the  Monarchy  derived,  in  times  of  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, from  the  spirit  which  organized  and  directed 
that  Institution. 

And  if  it  be  still  true,  as  Dr.  Hussey  there  ii- 
sures  us,  that  the  ''  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  suitable  to 
all  forms  of  government ;  Monarchies  or  RepMuz^ 
Aristocracies  or  Demoa'ocies,  are  not  its  concentt;" 
and  if  it  be  true,  as  Dr.  Doyle,  at  a  later  date ',  de- 
clares, that  ^'  the  Minister  of  England  cannot  look  U 
tJte  ea;ertions  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood ;  for  that  tMi 
Clergy  are  not,  as  formerly ^  brought  up  under  a  de- 
spotic government,  and  that,  if  b  Rebellion  wereragi9§ 
from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no  sentence  of  es* 
communication  would  ever  be  fulminated  by  a  Oetb 
olic  Prelate,  or,  if  fulminated,  it  would  fall,  as  Grattll 
once  said  of  British  Supremacy^  like  a  spent  thundel 
bolt;"  if  the  same  person  addressed  as  his  ^dei 
brethren,'*  and  '^wished  them  peace  and  benedictioDy 
who,  as  he  himself  says,  were  '  forming  a  dark  an 
bloody  conspiracy  *  at  the  time  of  their  sovereign^ 
visit  to  Ireland  ^ ;  we  cannot,  if  we  give  addition! 
strength  to  an  institution  framed  and  governed  node 
such  auspices  as  those  of  the  writers  of  the  abov)i 
words,  look  with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction  to  dK 
issue,  if,  three  years  after  such  augmentation^  eventi 
should  occur  similar  to  those  which  took  place  in 
Ireland  three  years  after  \ts  foundation. 

'  Appendix,  Note  Z.  and  AA.  '  Note  Z. 
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These  may  be  said  to  be  vain  alarms :  but  let  us 
lemember  tbat»  in  all  human  probability,  the  peace 
of  France  and  of  Europe  depends  on  the  life  of  one 
man;  let  us  call  to  mind  the  national  bitterness 
towards  England,  which  displayed  itself  on  a  recent 
occasion  (on  the  afiair  of  Tahiti)  in  that  country,  in  a 
degree  almost  incredible  to  those  who  had  not  ocular 
demonstration  of  it;  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  addition 
to  this  antipathy  there  is  a  very  strong  religious  feeling 
in  France  in  fitvour  of  the  predominance  of  the  Papal 
interest,  as  opposed  to  the  Monarchical^  in  Ireland, 
and  that  if  the  revolutionary  spirit  be  again  let  loose  in 
France^  the  religion  of  Rome,  which,  as  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Hussey,  is  ^*  suited  to  a  Democracy  as  well 
18  a  Monarchy,**  would  find  no  difficulty  in  allying 
itself  with  it  In  addition  to  this,  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  is  in  the  Romanism  of  Ireland  a  lurking 
hope  (which  operated  strongly  at  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  in  1798 " )  of  occupation  of  rights 
and  property,  which  it  declares  to  be  its  own,  and  to 
haye  been  unjustly  wrested  from  it,  and  that  it  does 
not  scruple  to  teach  that  Ireland  is  the  feudal  pos- 
Kauon  *  of  its  own  spiritual  head,  and  that  the  Pro- 
fciBorsof  Maynooth  countenance  that  doctrine';  and 

*  Appendix,  Note  BB. 

'  Appendix,  Note  P. 

'  '*£Ten  with  respect  to  England,**  Maynooth  Report,  p.  190, 
1^1,  Dr.  SleTin  (Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Establishment  at 
^ynooth)  says,  *'  I  have  shown  that  the  Holy  See  claimed  a 
tepoTil  ri^t  to  the  English   Crown."-* Paul  IV.,  in  156S, 
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that  wbateyer  may  be  its  opinion  of  the  Talue  of  tlii0 
assertion,  the  claim  may  be  always  drawn  into  a  plea 
for  non-allegiance  to  the  English  Crown ;  let  us  not 
forget  the  language  it  is  sometimes  heard  to  «• 
with  regard  to  the  property  and  liyes  of  hereHcB^; 
let  us,  I  say,  reflect  on  these  things  as  they  deient 
that  we  should  do,  and,  in  examining  the  ezpedieiMj 
of  increasing  the  resources  of  Maynooth,  we  flhaU 
probably  see  other  weighty  eMemal  reasons  fiur  ci» 
tion  and  apprehension,  besides  those  derived  fiw 
the  imminent  danger  of  injury  to  the  institotkm 
of  the  country,  and  of  social  and  domestic  confli- 
sion  and  misery  arising  from  within. 

Having  referred  to  a  neighbouring  country  in  thM 
pages,  let  me  now  close  them  with  two  remirki 
relative  to  it^  as  compared  with  ourselves.  If  FrtoM 
has  sometimes  been  productive  of  injuiry  to  U8^  it 
may  also,  in  turn,  prove  of  great  service^  if  we  tf<0 
but  willing  to  profit  by  the  salutary  instruction  and 
warning  to  be  derived  from  its  example. 

In  speaking  of  the  Gallican  Articles  of  1688» 
which  were  framed  and  published  for  the  maiO' 
tenance  of  the  independence  and  just  rights  of  ib^ 
Crown  of  France,  I  have  already  observed  tb^ 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Sta^ 

conceived  he  had  this  right :  it  is  a  reasonable  conjectuie  tt^ 
Pius  v.,  in  1569,  may  have  conceiyed  the  same.  Dr.  Sle^ 
explains  the  Papal  attempt  to  depose  Qaeen  Elizabeth  on  H^ 
principle. 

'  In  Maynooth  Text-Book  :  Appendix,  Note  CC. 
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to  seeore  the  inviolability  of  these  propositions,  they 
ire  now  ahnost  universally  regarded  with  indiffer- 
otoe  and  antipathy  by  the  French  Church,  and  that 
the  character  of  its  clergy  has  become  ultramontane, 
and  that  the  temporal  power  cannot  rely  on  the 
aopport  of  that  part  of  the  community  which  ought 
to  be  its  most  faithful  and  zealous  auxiliary ;  and 
that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  are  at 
direct  variance  with  each  other,  as  is  but  too  evident 
from  the  unhappy  controversy  now  prevalent  in  that 
country  with  respect  to  national  education. 

Let  me,  therefore,  ask  the  following  questions : — 
h,  then,  the  Protestant  Government  of  England  pre- 
pared to  adopt  as  its  allies  those  who  beyin  with 
lejecting  the  Gallican  Articles  ?  Does  it  expect  to 
find  devoted  supporters  of  the  Crown  among  their 
lanks  ?  Is  it  willing  to  disparage,  to  scorn,  to  aban- 
don, and  to  reject  the  loyal,  zealous,  and  steady 
support  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  lavish  its  favours  on  those  who 
plainly  declare,  by  their  teaching  and  their  practice, 
that  they  regard  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
France  as  derogatory  to  the  just  rights  of  the  Papal 
See  and  as  too  favourable  to  the  Crown  ?  Are  they 
disposed  to  expect  from  them  that  devotion  to  a 
Protestant  Monarchy,  which  the  French  Clergy, 
^ose  corporate  acts  are  reprobated  as  too  loyal  at 
Uaynooth,  do  not  afford  to  a  Roman  Catholic  throne  f 

The  second  inquiry  is  this.  We  have  seen,  on 
unquestionable    evidence,   that  Jesuitical    influence 
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(the  most  ultramontane  of  all  ultramontane  inflo- 
ences)  has  introduced  itself,  nay,  has  been  studionslj 
sought  for,  and  zealously  welcomed,  and  cordially 
entertained,   and    conspicuously   honoured,   by   the 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  (he 
titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  that  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  that  seminary  has  been  committed  at  ce^ 
tain   seasons   to  Jesuitical  hands ;  that  no  statutes 
no  oaths  of  allegiance,  have  been  of  force  enough  U 
exclude  from  the  Chair  of  Authority  and  of  Teachiaj 
the  Head  of  the  Jesuits  of  Ireland.     These  facts,  wi 
sav,  are  now  in  evidence  on  oath  before  Parliament 
they  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Such  are  th« 
public  acts  of  Maynooth. 

Now,  I  will  not  multiply  demonstrations  of  the  josi 
fears  which  every  Government  in  Europe  has  enter 
tained  with  regard  to  the  Members  of  that  Order ;  1 
will  not  cite  the  expressions  of  censure  and  of  cm^ 
demnation^  not  of  honour  and  reward^  with  which  these 
Governments  have  visited  those  who  have  harbourec 
them  ;  nor  need  I  recount,  that  in  1755  the  Jesuiti 
were  proscribed  in  Spain;  in  1759,  were  banishec 
from  Portugal;  that,  in  1767,  they  were  expellee 
from  Naples,  and  from  the  two  Sicilies,  and  in  th( 
following  year  from  Parma  and  Placentia;  nor  thai 
the  Order  was  suppressed  by  a  Pope  himself,  Gle 
ment  XIV.,  at  the  urgent  demand  of  Sovereigi 
Princes,  in  1773,  but  again  revived  by  Pius  VII.  *,  in 

*  Bull  of  Pius  VII.,  Aug.  1814.  Foreign  Report,  p.  496. 
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1814,  as  the  most  powerful  ally  of  the  Papacy,  and 
that  ''all  their  Colleges  and  Houses,  and  all  who 
riioold  join  them  are  now,"  such  are  that  Pope's 
words,  ^  under  the  especial  tutelage  of  the  See  of 
Some.'* 

I  will  not  dwell  on  these  things,  but  content 
myself  with  reference  to  France.  In  1610,  the  year 
of  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  their  books  were  burnt 
itPftris  by  order  of  Parliament.  In  1644  the  Uni- 
tmity  of  Paris,  in  its  Petition  to  Parliament,  affirmed 
that  the  pernicious  doctrines  '^  of  the  Jesuits  affected 
Ae  security  of  all  states^  and  the  repose  of  all  nations 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  authority  and 
fist  potaer^  and  of  the  life  of  their  kings  and  princes ; 
in  which  doctrines,"  adds  the  University,  "  the  Jesuits 
declare  they  are  aU  united  *."  In  the  year  1682  the 
Church  of  France,  beaded  by  Bossuet,  drew  up  its  four 
Articles  specially  directed  against  them.  In  1763 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  declared,  by  its  decree  of  the 
6th  of  August,  that  "  the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  by 
its  nature  inadmissible  in  all  rightly  constituted  states, 
IS  being  contrary  to  natural  rights,  subversive  of  all 
ttthority,  and  tending  to  introduce  in  Churches  and 
States,  under  religious  pretea^ts,  a  political  Society, 
^4io6e  essence  consists  in  incessant  exertions  to 
imve  by  every  means,  direct  or  indirect,  secret  or 
pnblic,  first,  at  an  absolute  independence,  and  sub- 
•equently,  at  the  usurpation  of  all  authority.**   Where- 

'  Fleury,  Discours,  p.  82.  Ibid.  406. 
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upon  the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  sopprossod  in  Fnnee^ 
and  is  so  at  this  day. 

Such,  then,  is  the  language  of  the  Univeni^  the 
Churchy  and  the  Parliament  of  Roman  Cathdie 
France^  concerning  the  tendency  of  Jesuitical  infe 
ence  even  in  that  country. 

Looking,  therefore,  first  at  their  example,  and  tin 
at  the  evidence  before  us,  with  respect  to  Maynoolk 
(a  Bojfol  College,  be  it  remembered,  maintained  li] 
national  bounty) ;  looking  at  the  abuses  to  which  ih 
endowments  have  been  perverted — and  there  is  u 
reason  to  expect  that,  when  greater  power  is  given  li 
these  abuses  vtdll  become  less — we  do  not  hesitate  t 
say,  calmly  and  respectfully,  that  the  first  duty  < 
the  British  Nation,  and  of  the  British  Govemmen 
is  to  require  it  to  render  an  account  of  the  mann* 
in  which  it  has  employed  its  revenues,  administen 
its  trusts,  and  discharged  its  functions. 

This  is  a  duty  which  the  Nation  and  the  Gover 
ment  owe  to  the  British  Crown,  which  is  tl 
Founder  of  Maynooth,  and  whose  rights  are  enda 
gered  by  it :  it  is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to  tl 
Church,  and  to  every  College  in  the  Empire,  vdio 
honour  is  compromised  by  the  praise  and  rewa 
profiered  to  Majmooth  ;  it  is  a  duty  which  tb 
owe  to  Majmooth  itself,  that  these  £&cts  which  \ 
have  stated  concerning  it,  from  evidence  given  I 
the  officers  of  that  College  upon  oath,  should  I 
refuted  if  they  are  not  true.  And  if  they  be  in 
then  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  tt 
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responsible  Authorities  of  that  College  should  be 
sommoned  before  Parliament  for  merited  public 
eensure,  and  not  for  fresh  national  encouragement. 

This  is  the  prdiminartf  step  to  be  taken ;  this  is 
the  duty  which  the  Tery  mention  of  the  name  of 
Haynooth  in  the  ears  of  the  British  Public  impera- 
My  requires;  and  until  that  step  is  taken,  any 
^estion  with  regard  to  additional  confidence  to  be 
reposed  in  that  College,  and  any  new  endowments  to 
le  conferred  on  it  by  the  country,  ought,  we  affirm, 
to  remain  in  abeyance. 

Yes;  and  yet  farther  still,  before  we  make  new 
Ian  concerning  Maynooth,  let  us  recur  to  old  ones 
^rith  respect  to  it.  They  are  not  of  Tery  ancient 
date.  Let  us  not  patronize  in  1845  those  whom  we 
Ittished  in  1829.  Let  us  put  our  own  acts  in  force. 
Ibe  exigences  of  the  State  demand  it.  As  the  Go- 
^remment  Talues  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  Crown, 
ttd  r^ards  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Country, 
•ad  loves  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  let  it  refer  to  the 
danses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  ^ 
of  1829  concerning  Religious  Orders,  and  in  com- 
^iance  with  them  let  it  require  every  Jesuit,  who 
^  in  England  before  that  date,  to  be  registered ;  and 
kt  it  see  that  its  own  sentence  is  carried  into  effect 
^th  regard  to  those  of  that  Order  who  have  come 
lato  these  kingdoms,  or  who  have  taken  the  vows  of 
J^ts  since  that  period. 

'  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7. 
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Until  these  things  have  taken  place,  all  other  po^ 
positions  with  respect  to  Majmooth  are  prematwtt 

And,  to  sum  up  all,  we  humbly  submit  that  dd 
is  a  duty  which  the  Government  owes  to  iUdf^—ifSA 
it  is  also  the  duty  of  all  well- wishers  to  it  not  to  dii 
guise  from  it  this  fact,  not,  I  say,  to  murmor  i 
secret  against  it,  nor  to  sit  in  sullen  silence,  bat  t 
speak  in  plain  words  such  as  it  becomes  Englishme 
to  use,) — if,  with  these  stains  still  remaining  on  tii 
name  of  Maynooth,  the  Government  looks  for  siq 
port  from  the  great  Institutions  and  Gommunitiei  ( 
the  country,  or  indeed  from  any  other  quarter  bi 
from  Maynooth  alone ;  and  we  have  just  seen  mil 
kind  of  support  it  is  likely  to  derive  fix>m  thm 
For  the  principles  which  Maynooth  teaches,  wluc 
were  condemned,  as  we  have  shown,  by  the  unni 
mous  voice  of  the  Crourn^  the  Parliament^  the  Chmi 
and  the  University  of  Roman  Catholic  France^  as  ten 
ing  to  aggrandize  the  Papacy,  and  as  subversive  oft 
rights  of  the  Throne,  and  destructive  of  the  peace 
the  Country,  can  never,  we  firmly  believe,  recei 
honour  and  encouragement  from  the  Crown^  1 
Parliament^  the  Churchy  or  the  Universities  of  P 
testant  Britain  ^ 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  and  printed,  I  find  that  a  nm 
view  of  the  case,  in  many  respects,  has  been  taken  in  the  Qi 
terly  Review,  in  the  year  1841 ;  and  1  beg  to  corroboimte  m 
is  said  above  by  reference  to  that  authority  : — 

Quarterly  Review  for  March,  1841,  p.  548. — ''  The  /en 
through  the  first  Principal,  Dr.  Hussey,  Dr.  Troy,  Father  Bata 
Dr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Kenney,  soon  procured  access  to  Maym$ 
and  that  it  by  degrees  passed  into  their  hands,  or  under  ll 


Mweoeet  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  What  connexion  exists 
between  Mmynooik  and  Ciangowes  will  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tioo  of  the  Legislatore." 

Ihid,  p.  555. — "  It  is  well  known  that,  among  other  means  of 
vorking  on  the  mind,  the  Jesuits  lay  much  stress  on  the  practice 
(iayented  by  themselves)  of  Retreats.  •  .  .  These  '  Retreats,*  to 
vhich  they  attach  *a  value  inferior  only  to  the  Gospel,'  have 
inthin  the  last  few  years  been  extended  to  the  Parochial  Priests, 
and  the  management  of  them  has  been  committed  by  several  of 
t^  Romish  Bishops  to  the  Jesuits.  Not  two  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  principal  monasteries  of  Ireland,  were  the  whole  body  of 
ffitsts  in  two  dioceses  received  for  one  week,  and  their  coadjutors 
ibr  the  next,  and  did  Dr.  Kenney^  the  Head  of  the  Jesuits,  come 
dowD  for  the  express  purpose  of  superintending  their  spiritual 
txerdies  ?  When  it  is  understood  that  these  Retreats  include 
aot  only  direct  instruction  from  the  Superintendents,  but  a  Con- 
fittm,  and  that  the  books  used  are  written  by  Jesuits,  it  will  not 
be  thooght  strange  that  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Jesuits  upon 
^pipils  at  Maynooth  should  extend  over  them  when  established 
(m  Friests)  in  their  Parishes:* 

Kd.  December,  1840,  p.  152. — "  The  following  questions  are 
pn)poaoded  for  the  attention  of  the  Government : — '  Have  the 
Mts  been  registered,  as  the  Emancipation  Bill  prescribed  ? 
Whit  is  the  number  of  their  houses  and  schools  ?  Have  they 
cftcted  a  lodgment  in  Ireland,  especially  under  the  name  of 
Ckrittian  Brothers,  the  Sodalities  of  the  Heart,  Brethren  of  the 
Fskk  or  Doctrine  ?  Are  these  spreading  rapidly  ?  Are  Children 
n  National  Schools  initiated  in  these  Sodalities  ? '  (page  534.) — 
*What  influence  procured  the  brief  from  the  Pope  for  establish- 
»§  the  Order  (of  Christian  Brothers)  in  Ireland?  Was  it 
^.  Kenneyf  the  present  Jesuit  Head  of  Clongowes  ? — Did  they 
^tinly  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke  till  they  at  last  succumbed, 
ttd  have  ever  since  been  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Oeoend  of  the  Jesuits  moving  Dr.  Kenney,  Dr.  Kenney  com- 
Vindhig  the  Superior  of  the  Order,  the  Superior  nominating  the 
Diieetort,  and  all  the  Brethren  being  bound  to  yield  to  them  the 
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most  implicit  obedience  ?  How  is  their  profe^on  of  towi 
reconciled  with  the  Emancipatkm  Actt  which  prohilHtad 
thing  of  the  kind  nnder  penalty  of  banishment  for  life  f 
586.) 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE  A. 

Archbishop  Maobb.    (Lords,  p.  780.) 

**  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  present  day  that  the  Roman  Catholics 

^e  made  now  their  retigion  their  politics ;  and  if  the  consequence  of 

^y  hafing  a  very  un&vourable  opinion  of  their  system  of  religion  be, 

^  I  must  he  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  their  political  claims, — I  can- 

^  help  that,  it  is  their  act,  not  mine. 

**  As  long  as  I  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  system  still  avowed  in 
tktt  Church,  and  in  no  one  part  disclaimed  by  any  authority  of  that 
Qiarcb,  is  such  as  to  be  in  its  obvious  consequences  at  war  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  sodety,  so  long  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  desire  to 
9P^  the  members  of  that  communion  increased  power. 

**  I  feel  that  if  power  be  given  to  those  who  acknowledge  as  a  vital 
1*iiiciple  a  spiritual  supremacy,  power  is  actually  given  to  the  person 
^  possesses  that  spiritual  supremacy,  and  therefore  we  let  into  our 
^Qirtttiition  a  fireign  influence  of  a  much  more  dangerous  character 
^  if  it  were  avowedly  temporal  .  .  .  This  supremacy,  from  its  nature 
*m1  character,  must  necessarily  (as  the  next  world  will  be  felt  by  every 
cottdentioos  man  to  be  more  important  than  the  present)  be  par- 
**oii]it  over  that  which  the  loyal  Protestant  subjects  of  this  realm  con- 
^  to  be  supreme. 

"Here  it  the  great  difficulty  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics.  There 
*  leareely  any  other  description  of  religionists  in  existence  that  may 
iot  be  admitted  into  offices  in  the  state  without  introducing  a  new 
power . . .  But  they  hold  these  offices  cheap,  compared  with  that  allegi- 
^^  which  in  any  state  is  dangerous — a  foreign  allegiance,  but  which 
*tbe  Protestant  state  of  Britain  is  eminently  dangerous." 

*  Does  your  Grace  think  Ireland  can  remain  quiet  after  all  which 
"*  passed,  supposing  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be  conti- 
"^  to  be  refused  ?" 
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"  I  look  upon  that  aa  not  the  principal  conaideration.  The  gofen* 
ment,  aa  I  conceive,  is  to  remain  unmoved  in  ita  true  and  juat  poiitioB, 
whatever  temporary  disquiet  may  be  the  result  of  ita  deliberate  act 
And  I  yery  much  fear  that  any  appearance  of  desire  on  the  part  d 
the  government  to  yield,  through  the  apprehension  of  diaturbance  tint 
may  grow  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  daima,  will  Hon 
perpetual  disquiet  to  that  government.  I  have  no  notion  of  a  gofira- 
ment  which  is  not  a  firm  one.** 

"  Does  your  Grace  apprehend  no  danger  from  withholding  of  the 
cifums?** 

"  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  enter  into  calculations  upoo  lodi 
a  subject. ...  I  am  afraid  to  let  a  notion  of  expediency  rise  in  lay 
mind,  against  what  I  feel  to  be  a  question  of  duty.  I  never  can  recoil' 
cilc  myself  to  a  positive  and  (as  I  conceive)  a  permanent  evil,  on  th 
chance  of  a  speculative  and  temporary  good." 


NOTE  B. 

Archbishop  Magee.    (House  of  Lords,  May  15,  1825.) 

**  I  think  the  description  of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  in  former  time 
from  a  foreign  education,  is  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  domeat 
education  of  Maynooth.  The  impression  upon  my  mind,  with  reape 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  former  daya,  was  certainly  mm 
more  favourable  than  it  has  been  mnth  respect  to  those  who  have  bei 
educated  at  Maynooth.  In  Maynooth  the  Student  breathea  the  atni 
sphere,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  inflammation.  The  instruction  which  tife 
receive  in  that  place  is,  as  I  understand,  of  a  species  much  inferior 
what  might  be  received  in  the  foreign  Universities,  and  their  leani 
b,  as  I  apprehend,  principally  conversant  about  that  very  system  win 
seems  to  present  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  safe  admission  of  Rom 
Catholics  to  the  civil  power  in  a  Protestant  State. 

**  But  still  more  injuriously  do  they  (the  influences  of  the  place)  te 
to  elevate  him  (the  future  Priest)  in  his  comjiarison  of  himaelf  wi 
the  professors  of  every  other  Christian  denomination,  whom  ke 
taught  by  this  system  to  consider  but  as  the  growth  of  yeaterdey, 
having  no  share  in  the  privileges  of  what  he  calls  the  Church*  • 
who,  in  not  acknowledging  the  authority  of  that  Church,  are  to 
viewed  aa  rebels,  and  deserters  from  its  jurisdiction.  All  thia  t 
books,  which  are  their  constant  study,  daily  inculcate,  and  thia  th 
here  learn  to  be  their  duty  after^-ards  to  teach  and  inculcate  up 
others." 
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NOTE  C. 

Dtniel  O'Connbll,  Esq.    (Commons.  March  4,  1825.) 

**  The  Priests,  who  were  educated  in  France,  had  a  natural  abhor- 
mce  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  bore  so  much  on  the  Catholic 
Clergy.  They  were  Terj  strong  Anti-Jacobins,  if  I  may  use  the 
opRssion.  By  that  means  there  was  among  them  a  great  deal  of 
vbit  11  called  ultra-royalism  ;  but,  with  the  Priests  educated  at  May- 
Booth,  the  And-Jacobin  feeling  is  gone  by,  and  they  are  more  identified 
with  the  people,  and  therefore  in  the  phrase  that  b  usually  called 
lo^tj,  they  do  not  come  so  much  within  the  description  of  it  as  the 
Priests  educated  in  France.** 

NOTE  D. 
The  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan.    (Commons,  April  26,  1825.) 

"  I  believe  the  system  of  Maynooth  to  be  of  a  more  intolerant 
Htore  than  the  system  adopted  on  the  Continent.  The  Students  of 
^jnooth  do  not  mingle  in  general  intercourse  so  much  as  they  would 
if  thej  had  been  on  the  Continent,  where  it  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
*ftn  of  Ireland  were  thought  of  so  little  a3  that  there  was  nothing 
tekeep  alive  political  rancour  in  the  mind.  Those  who  were  formerly 
^ilocited  on  the  Continent  were,  I  believe,  better  educated  Priests 
«tt  those  we  see  now. 

"  I  believe  it  required  a  greater  command  of  pecuniary  resources, 
""Berly,  to  educate  a  Priest.  Roman  Catholics  have  regretted  to  me, 
^  mach,  the  state  of  education  at  Maynooth.** 

Mr.  Ikglis.    (Tour  in  Ireland,  in  1634,  p.  ^Idrl, fifth  edition.) 

"I  had  ample  opportunity  of  forming  comparisons  between  the 
fMi  of  the  olden  time  and  the  priests  of  Maynooth. 

"  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  disorders  which  originate  in  hatred  of 
n<o(eitantum,  have  been  increased  by  the  Maynooth  education  of  the 
^3iholic  Priesthood.  It  is  the  Maynooth  Priest  who  is  the  agitating 
niM ;  mad  if  the  foreign-educated  Priest  happen  to  be  less  a  hater  of 
nMeitaatism  than  is  consistent  with  the  present  spirit  of  Catholicism 
k  Irebad,  straightway  an  assistant  from  Maynooth  is  appointed  to  the 
pnku  la  no  country  in  Europe,  no  not  even  in  Spain,  is  the  spirit 
^^mgtarj  so  intensely  anti-Protestant  as  in  Ireland.  I  do  believe  at 
ttiBonent  that  Catholic  Ireland  is  more  ripe  for  the  re-establishment 
if  tha  Inqmntioii,  than  any  country  in  Europe.** 

It  is  wdl  known  that  Mr.  Inglis  was  a  Whig. 

QuAETBELT  Rbv»w,  1841,  vol.  Ixvii.  p.  548. 
**  This  sadden  alteration  of  sentiment  (concerning  the  right  of  veto 
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in  the  Crown  on  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ire- 
land) is  in  itself  remarkable,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  enquire  if  07 
of  the  parties  who  were  employed  in  rousing  the  popular  feeling  sgunt 
the  veto  were  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  secret  is* 
fluence  from  another  quarter.  It  is  equally  remarkable,  but  less  ineipK* 
cable,  if  we  turn  to  some  other  changes  which  had  during  that  time  takes 
place  in  the  Irish  Priesthood.  '  Maynooth,*  says  Mr.  Wyse^  *begml» 
befcU*  Maynooth  the  curse  of  Ireland  (and  when  will  Englishmen  km 
that  nothing  but  a  curse  can  spring  from  an  abaudonment  of  principle  ?)• 
This  College,  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  seat  and  foontiis* 
head  of  the  mischief,  was  founded  in  1795,  under  '  An  Act  for  tki 
better  education  of  persons  professing  the  Papist  or  Roman  CstiioiB 
religion.'  Its  real  object  was  to  take  Romish  Priests  out  of  the  basdi 
o{ foreign  infiuence.  Its  profession  was  to  gi?e  them  a  better  edies* 
tion,  as  if  it  were  possible  for  any  religion,  least  of  all  for  Popeiyito 
allow  of  so-called  heretical  interference  with  the  education  dl^ 
Priesthood." 

See  also  Quarterly  Retiew,  yoI.  Izvii.  p.  150,  and 


NOTE  E. 
Cases  of  Ruukt,  Pnutia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. — Report,  p.  87. 

*'  The  Court  of  Rome  has  no  influence  upon   the  jurisdiction  < 

the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  of  Ruuia;   the  only  act  b  to  gf*l 

the  bulls  of  Confirmation  of  the   Bishops,  who  are  nominated  ^ 

the  Emperor. . . .  Those  Bishops,  so  appointed,  can  receire  no  mt^ 

dates  firom  Rome,  nor  publish  any  bull,  without  the  permisaion  of  tl 

Sovereign,  under  the  severest  penalties.**— (See  further,  ML  pp.  91 

—428.) 

Ph»fta.^-(  Report,  p.  40.) 

"  The  appointment  of  Bishops  is,  generally,  in  the  Crown  : 
ever  the  appointment  u  not  so  reserved,  the  Chapter  electa. 

"  The  Minister  of  the  Crown  *  names  the  Priests  to  the 
Churches.' 

"  No  bull,  &c.  can  be-  published  without  being  submitted  to^  Ji 
approved  by,  the  Govemment." 

*'  No  communication  between  Bishops  or  individuals  with  the  Cm 
of  Rome  can  take  place,  lawfully,  unless  through  the  medium  of  tl 
Government."    Ibid.  p.  4d. 

Sweden^  p.  39. 

**  In  1616,  there  was  one  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Sweden,  with  penri 
sion  of  the  Govemment ;  with  no  salary  from  the  State." 

1  Sketch  of  Catholic  AsKKnatiou,  i.  p.  203. 
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Dfmutrkf  p.  38. 

*  It  does  not  appear  that  any  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastic,  of  the 
Epbcopal  order,  is  recognized  to  exist  in  Denmark." 

Report  on  Regulation  of  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  foreign  coun- 
tria,p.7. 

**  The  Auttrian  Bishops  are  nominated  by  the  Emperor. ...  It  is 
ogobed  by  the  Aostrian  Law,  that  at  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  the 
EpiKoptl  Oath  thaD  be  neither  given  nor  taken  in  any  other  than  its 
oigiBal  tense  of  a  mere  canonical  obedience  to  the  Pope,"  (as  in  Spain^ 
MiNi  p.  312.)  ''and  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Crown  is  first 
tiken*  (see  ibid.  p.  96). 

*  All  bulls  and  briefs  of  indulgences  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
ttvt  to  obtain  the  imperial  Placet  (see  t^.  p.  120 — 126). 

No  appeals  to  Rome  permitted. 

As  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  against  any  abuse  of  Ecclesiastical  power. 

Bolb  already  admitted  have  force  of  law  only  as  long  as  nothing  is 
pvaented  to  the  contrary  by  any  more  recent  enactment  of  the  State. 

See  further,  ibid,  p.  72. 

Similar  laws  of  the  civil  power  will  be  seen  to  be  in  force  in  Tuscany, 
I^lles,  Spain,  and  France  (see  the  Report,  p.  3 — 31). 

NOTE  F. 

The  Galilean  articles  promulgated  by  the  assembly  of  French 
KAops  in  1682,  affirm— 

!•  Qoe  Saint  Pierre  et  ses  successeurs  n'ont  repu  d'autorit^  de  Dieu 
1*e  tor  les  choses  spirituelles,  et  non  point  sur  les  choses  temporelles 
1  driles  . .  les  Rois  et  les  Princes,  quant  au  temporel,  ne  sont  soumis 
PvPordre  de  Dieu  k  aucune  Puissance  Ecclesiastique. 

^  Que  les  d^ets  du  Saint  Concile  OBcumenique  de  Constance, 
^OBtenos  dans  ses  Sessions  4  et  5,  demeurent  dans  leur  force  et  vertu. 
(StM.  4.  Ipsa  Synodut,  generale  concilium  &ciens,  Potestatem  a 
^^Hito  immediate  habet  cui  quilibet  cujuscunque  statiis  etiam  papa&s 
*Oitat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  quae  pertinent  adfidem.  Sess.  5.  Quicun- 
^eajuscunque  states  eiitivm  papaUsf  qui  mandatis  hujus  sacrse  synodi 
M  eqoscanque  alterius  generalis  Concilii  legitime  congregati  obedire 
***tQBiaciter  contempserit,  nisi  resipuerit,  condignae  pcenitentias  sub- 
Pot^  et  debite  puniatur.) 

^  Qoll  faut  regler  Tusage  de  Tautorit^  apostolique  par  les  canons 
fapar  FEsprit  de  Dieu. 

i  Que,  quoique  le  Pape  ait  la  principale  part  dans  les  questions  de 
"*>  Km  jugement  n'est  pas  irr^ormable  si  le  consentement  de  TEglise 
■^■tervienne. 

g2 
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These  articles  will  be  found,  with  a  copious  comment  upon  them,  is 
Fleurt'b  Discoura  sur  les  Libert^  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  p.  87,  ed.  1785. 

The  concordat  of  1801,  between  Napoleon  and  Pius  Vmandtbe 
Loi  Oiiganique  of  the  same  year,  will  be  found  in  Dupik*s  Maioel 
du  Droit  Public  Eccl^siastique  Fran9ais.  Paris,  1844.  See  also  Ri> 
PORT,  p.  279—298. 

It  is  declared  by  these,  that  the  nomination  to  Bishoprics  is  in  tlM 
Crown  :  the  Bishops  nominate  the  Parochial  Clergy  (leur  choix  se 
pourra  tomber  que  sur  des  personnes  agreees  par  le  gouYememsst). 
No  bull,  brief,  &c.,  even  though  it  relate  to  individuals  only,  to  ki 
received,  published,  or  printed,  from  the  Court  of  Rome  without  tW 
authorization  of  government :  all  who  teach  in  the  Ecclesiastical  isM- 
naries  are  to  subscribe,  the  Gallican  Liberties.  No  individual  cilfisf 
himself  Legate,  Vicar  Apostolic  or  Commissary,  can  exerdie  0f 
function  relative  to  the  aifairs  of  the  Gallican  Church,  either  in  Fnaet 
or  elsewhere,  without  the  authorization  of  the  Government. 

Concerning  the  Brazils,  see  the  communication  of  Viscount  StiaIS- 
roRD,  Report,  p.  385. 

NOTE  G. 

Rev.  William  Phelan.    (Commons,  p.  492.) 

"  It  is,  or  rather  wot,  a  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  Church,  thit  a 
General  Council  is  above  the  Pope ;  but  I  have  no  authority  (and  I 
have  looked  anxiously  for  it)  which  can  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  have  adopted  the  decisions  of  the  Gil" 
lican  Church.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  what  I  consider  very  decifi** 
evidence  that  they  do  not  receive  the  four  propositions  commooll 
called  the  Gallican  Liberties. 

**  I  will  refer  to  a  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Milner,  in  1808  or  1809  :  *  Tber( 
is  not  (he  says)  a  single  Prelate  in  England  or  Ireland  who  ii  ^ 
firmly  resolved  to  reject  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallican  Chord 
commonly  called  the  Gal&can  Liberiies* " 

(See  below,  Note  EE.) 

NOTE  H. 

Dr.  DoTLE.    (Commons,  p.  180.) 

'*  If  temporalities  were  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  Sees,  and  1 
Roman  Catholic  Parishes  in  Ireland,  would  it  be  inconsistent  with  tl 
doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  admit  n 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  Sovereign  of  this  ooQiit 
in  the  appointments  T* 

"  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catho! 
Church  to  admit,  in  such  cases,  the  interference  of  a  Protetti 
Sovereign  in  such  appointments. 
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**  I  Iedow  some  arrangenients  that  seem  to  be  of  that  kind,  entered 
ito  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  also  between 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  ....  but  knowing  the  state  of  my 
owBcoontry,  and  haTing  the  religious  feelings  that  I  have,  though 
neb  an  arrangement  were  considered  practicable  by  the  Pope,  and 
CTco  wise,  I  should  find  it  my  duty  to  remonstrate  against  it.** 

NOTE  I. 

"  The  concession  of  a  Veto  to  the  Crowu,  on  the  nomination  of  Roman 
Citbofic  Bishops,  was  approved  by  the  Titular  Bishops  of  Ireland  in 
1799  ind  1808,  and  by  the  Pope  in  1816,  but  afterwards  withdrawn.** 
-J%rf.  ii.  pp.  210—215.  In  1817  Mr.  O'Connell  wrote  thus  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  :  **  You  cannot  conceive 
lay  thing  more  lively  than  the  abhorrence  of  those  vetoistical  plans 
■nog  the  people  at  large.  I  really  think  they  will  go  near  to  desert 
■il  nch  Clergymen  as  take  an  active  part  in  the  question.**  Ibid, 
^  I  p.  493.  See  the  conflicting  evidence  of  the  same  person,  Und, 
P.4S6.  **  The  Board,  in  1817,  addressed  the  Bishops  on  the  Veto,  but  the 
people  at  large  viewed  our  address  with  indifference.  The  attempt  of 
the  Board  to  revive  opposition  to  the  Veto,  in  1817,  was  totally  abor- 
tire." 

la  1821  he  writes  :  **  I  speak  advisedly,  that  a  sanguinary  insurrec- 
tioB  would  immediately  have  followed  its  enactment "  (t.  e,  of  the  Bill 
diiauDg  the  right  of  Veto  for  the  Crown). 

NOTE  K. ' 

Caioinal  EasKiNE  to  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley,  Bart.,  August,  1793. 

"  The  Bull  which  is  generally  named  In  Coena  Domini,  because  it  was 
Nbfidied  every  year  on  Holy  (Maunday)  Thursday,  until  Pope  Clement 
^  XIII.,  out  of  a  compliment  to  some  Princes  to  whom  some  parts 
if  the  aaid  Bull  were  obnoxious,  left  off  the  publishing  it  on  the  said 
%!  this  Bull,  although  the  formality  of  its  publication  is  now  omit- 
^  is,  nevertheless,  implicitly  in  vigour  in  all  its  extension,  and  is, 
li^ciiBe,  observed  in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  impediment  to  the 
Bttrtion  of  the  Pope*s  authority  ;  therefore  it  must  legally  be  looked 
^aa  a  public  declaration  to  preserve  his  rights.** 

Sr  J.  C.  HiPPisLET  annexes  to  the  above  the  following  words  : 
"Ireeeived  this  note  from  Cardinal  Erskine  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of 
A^KM,  1793.  He  was  then  in  the  office  of  Promotore  della  Fede, 
^  in  a  few  days  after  departed  on  his  private  mission  to  England. 
^  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Auditor  of  the  Pope.** 

(From  Appendix  to  Report,  &c.,  p.  341.) 
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NOTE  L. 

The  following  are  the  Pope's  assertions  conceming  his  own  powen, 
in  his  own  Canon  Laws,  publbhed  by  his  own  order  (Juitu),  boa  tk 
last  complete  Edition,  S.  Reverendi  Consistoru  Catholid  per  Tegnna 
Saxoniae  approbatione,  Lipsise,  1839,  are  as  follows, — 

On  Oaths  of  Allegiance, 

Decret.  II.  Pars  C.  xt.  Q.  yi.  p.  647.  "  The  Apostolic  antboritj 
altogether  cancels  illicit  Oaths  ...  as  the  Lord  says  by  the  Prophrti 
(Isaiah  Iriii.  6),  Dissolve  colligationcs  impietatis.'' 

'*  The  Roman  Pontiff  absolves  from  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  whesk 
deposes  any  from  their  dignity .'' 

Oaths  ofSubfecis  and  Soldiers,  (ibid,  p.  64a) 
"  The  Pontifical  authority  absolves  from  the  oath  of  allegisoee. 
(The  following  ancient  precedent  is  then  cited,)  **  The  Roman  Pootit 
Zachariah  ',  deposed  the  king  of  the  Franks,  not  so  much  for  hii  efil 
deeds,  as  because  he  was  not  serviceable  to  hb  own  power,  and  itf^ 
to  the  throne,  in  his  place,  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  and  ^ 
solved  all  the  Franks  from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  had  taki* 
"  The  same  is  done  frequently  (auctoritate  frcquenti)  by  the  Ho^) 
Church,  when  it  releases  soldiers  from  the  obligation  of  their  oaths-* 

Oaths  of  allegiance  to  excommunicato  persons,  (ibid,  p.  648.) 

"  No  one  owes  allegiance  to  any  excommunicate  persons,  b0^ 
they  are  reconciled  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  proceeds  to  fi^ 
such  allegiance  to  be  paid."  ibid.  "  Juratos  milites  nc  ipsi,  quaiP^ 
excommunicatus  fuerit,  serviant,  prohibeto" 

**  No  oaths  are  to  be  kept  if  they  are  against  the  interest  of  ^ 
Church  of  Rome." 

Decret.  Greg.  IX.  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  xxiv.  cap.  27.  (vol.  ii.  p.  958.) 

"  Oaths  which  are  against  the  interests  of  the  Church,  are  not  to 
called  Oaths,  but  peijuries." 

Ibid.  cap.  xxii.  p.  855. 

*'  If  an  Oath  which  is  properly  due  to  one  authority,  b  takefs 
another,  the  obedience  due  to  the  former  b  not  affected  thereby." 

The  Pope  orders,  **  Si  prsBstitum  juramentum  ei,  quod  a  te  i*< 
tanquam  dcbitum  est  preestandum,  contrarkim  reputes,  illnd  ilfici^ 
judicabis."  ibid.  p.  355. 

Ibid.  p.  352. 
If  an  oath  has  been  extorted  by  fear,  the  Church  of  Ron^ 

*  Pope  Zachariah  diod  a.  n.  752,  and  was  canonized. 
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xoitODed  to  absoWe  from  H  {ajuramenio  tolet  abiohere)t  and  those 
bo  fiolate  the  oath  are  not  guilty  of  mortal  sin."  (See  below, 
oteT.) 

Ostha  of  Allegiance  taken  by  EcclctkuHcs  are  U&cit  and  void. 

(Decret.  Gr^.  IX.  Lib.  ii.  Tit.  xziy.  cap.  SO.  p.  350.) 

"  EcdesiasticB  not  having  temporalities  from  laics,  are  not  bound 
take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  them.  Certain  laics  strive  to  usurp  too 
odi  OD  the  Divine  right,  when  they  compel  Ecclesiastics,  receiving 
)  tnporalttiea  from  them,  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance ;  but  since, 
xordiBg  to  the  Apostle,  (Rom.  ziv.  4.)  every  one  stands  or  falls  to 
I  Mm  Matter^  we  prohibit  such  Ecclesiastics  from  any  such  violence." 

Ibid,  cap.  31.  p.  360.    (To  Ecclesiastics.) 

"We  declare  that  you  are  not  bound  by  your  oath  of  allegiance  to 
our  Prince ;  but  that  you  may  resist  freely  even  your  Prince  himself, 
idefimce  of  the  rights  and  honours  of  the  Church,  and  even  of  your 
VB  private  advantage." 

"The  Kingly  power  is  not  superior  to  the  Pontifical,  but  is  subject 
oil, and  is  bound  to  obey  it."  Decret.  Greg.  IX.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  xxxiii. 
iip.  6.  (?ol.  iL  p.  190.) 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  very  strong  and  clear  on  this  subject, 
(til observable,  also,  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  crowned  head  : 

"Potuisses  prserogativam  sacerdotii  ex  eo  potius  intelligere  quod 
Ita  est  non  regi  sed  sacerdoti,  *  Ecce  constitid  te  super  gentes  et 
^^as,  Mt  eveUas  et  dusipes,  €edifices  or  plantet*  (Jerem.  i.  10.)  .  • .  et 
^f^  et  Deut  duo  himinana  (Gen.  i.  16) ;  sed  ilia  quae  prseest  diebus, 
^  sit  SpirituaBbus,  miyor  est,  ea  vero  quee  noctibus,  id  est  camaUbut, 
■>>or;  at  quanta  est  inter  solem  et  lunam,  tanta  inter  Pontiiices  et 
^gci  differentia  cognoscatur." 

"We  declare,  affirm,  and  define,  that  submission  to  the  Roman 
^^i*tf  is  necessary  to  salvation."  (Omni  humanee  creaturse  omnino  de 
''cniitate  salutis.)  "  Whoever  resists  this  power,  resists  the  ordinance 
"God."  (See  this  enlaiged  upon  in  thb  chapter.)  Extrav.  Commun. 
*.l  Tit.  viiL  vol.  ii.  p.  1159. 

"  Heretics  and  Schismatics  are  excommunicated ;  and  all  who  were 
^^^  to  them  are  released  from  their  obligations."  Decret.  Greg.  IX. 
^  ▼.  Tit  viL  cap.  16. 

^  the  XVI.  Canon  of  the  thu-d  Council  of  Lateran,  it  is  affirmed 
'^  those  oaths  are  not  to  be  called  oaths,  but  perjuries  rather,  which 
'^coatriry  to  the  advantage  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Dotle.  (Appendix 
^  Educational  Report,  p.  794.)  "  The  third  Lateran  Council  is  one 
'the  General  Councils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church"  ....    In 
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the  27th  chapter  of  that  Council  it  is  afiinned,  that  all  who  are  in  n; 
way  bound  to  heretics,  should  consider  themselTes  abaoWed  fron  ill 
fidelity  and  obedience  due  to  them  as  long  as  thej  persist  in  theii 
iniquity. 

Dr.  Murray  admits  that  the  Council  of  Constance  was  geaenl, 
and  Roman  Catholics  profess  that  they  receive  without  doubt  what  tk 
Canons  of  the  General  Councils  declare ;  and  one  of  the  decrees  of  tin 
Council  of  Constance  is,  that  "  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretioiito 
the  prejudice  of  the  Church."    Session  19. 

In  1626,  Urban  VIII.  published  his  bull  declaring  the  Oath  d 
Allegiance  proposed  by  King  James  I.  of  England  to  be  unlawfiil,*ii 
tending  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  the  Universal  Church  from  the  ImwIi 
of  the  Vicar  of  Almighty  God^ 

At  the  Coronation  of  a  Pope  the  Cardinals  say,  "  Receive  the  titfii 
decorated  with  the  triple  crown,  and  know  that  thou  art  the  Father  d 
Kings  and  Princes,  the  Governor  of  the  World,  the  Vicar  on  Earth  d 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

NOTE  M. 

Dr.  Doyle.     (House  of  Lords,  March  21, 1825.) 

"  The  most  approved  and  authentic  summary  of  the  Creed  of  t) 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  found  in  the  Decrees  of  the  CoittV 
of  Trent,  and  in  the  Profession  of  Faith  by  Pius  IV.,  and  in  what  ^ 
call  the  Roman  Catechism,  or  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 

The  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  annexed  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council 
Trent,  (of  which  the  Maynooth  Class-book,  De  Ecclcsia,  p.  42 
thus  speaks  :  "  Maximo  in  pretio  illud  concilium  habere  debent  omo 
Clerici  cum  ratione  dogmaium  sit  veluti  omnium  prsecedentium  wj 
odorum  compendium,  et  ratione  Ecclesiasticse  disdplnuB  merito  d 
possit  Manuale  Sacerdotum.**)  "  I  vow  and  swear  true  obedience  to  t 
Roman  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Chri 
I  unhesitatingly  receive  and  profess  all  things  decreed  in  the  Seer 
Canons  and  General  Councils,  especially  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  Tkvi 

.  .  .  Thb  true  Catholic  faith,  out  of  which  is  no  salvation,  I  tow  m 
swear  to  hold  firm  to  my  dying  hour,  and  to  take  care  that  it  be  In 
and  taught  by  all  under  my  care,  as  far  as  in  me  lies." 

This  oath,  which  will  be  found  in  the  editions  of  the  CooncS 
Trent,  and  in  the  third  part  of  the  Canon  Law,  (ed.  1839,)  p.  Ill, 
to  be  taken  by  all  Ecclesiastics,  regular  and  secular. 
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NOTE  N. 

Oath  of  Roman  Catholic  Priest  to  the  Pope.    (Lords,  p.  419.) 

"  I  icknowledg^  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Rome 
m  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear 
tnie  Obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  successor  of  Peter,  and  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  all  things  defined,  delivered,  and  declared  by  the 
Holy  Canons  and  General  Conncils,  and  especially  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  I  do  unhesitatingly  receive  and  confess ;  and,  likewise,  I  con- 
<leoui  and  reject  all  things  contrary  thereto.  This  is  the  true  faith, 
oit  of  which  b  no  salvation.  I  will  keep  it  firmly  to  my  life*s  end,  and 
vfll  take  care  that  it  be  kept  by  my  subjects,  and  those  of  whom  I  may 
bre  charge.     So  help  me  God  and  these  Holy  Gospels.** 

"  By  the  term  Vicar  of  Christ,  a  regai  as  well  as  sacerdotal  power 
VM  expressly  claimed."  See  Digest,  ii.  64,  and  the  Bull  Unam  Sane- 
te,  dted  by  Archbishop  Magee,  ilfid.  p.  67,  where  the  following 
vords occur:  '*  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  verified  concerning 
tile  Church  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Power, — '  /  have  set  thee  this  day 
over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down,  to  destroy,  to 
tiirow  down,  to  build  and  to  plant.'  ^  (Jerem.  i.  10.) 

NOTE  O. 

Archbishop  Magee.    (Lords,  May  3,  1825.) 

"  I  am  not  able  to  explain  to  myself  how  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
^^fic  Church,  under  a  Protestant  King,  can  consistently  pre- 
*^e  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Sovereign.  I  find  myself  unable 
'0  reconcile  that  most  solemn  oath,  that  is  taken  upon  the  appointment 
^  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  with  his  allegiance  tu  the  Sovereign.  It 
^ppean  to  me  that  there  is  an  obligation  as  deep  as  can  grow  out  of 
^feeling  of  Christianity  at  war  with  the  civil  obligation. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  is  bound  by  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  and 
^^Mience  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors,  that  he  will  assist  *  in  retaining 
^  defencUng  the  Roman  Papacy  and  the  Royalties  of  St.  Peter  against 
*^  man  ;*  that  he  will  '  make  it  his  care  to  preserve,  defend,  increase, 
^promote  the  Rights,  Honours,  Privileges,  and  Authority  of  the  Holy 
^^nuk  Church,  and  of  the  Pope  and  his  successors ;'  that  '  he  will 
<^Kige  in  no  counsel  against  the  Pope  or  the  said  Church  ;'  that  'if 
■e  ikould  come  to  know  of  any  evil  attempted  against  them,  he  will 
P'svent  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  as  soon  as  possible  mak^  it 
^*0WB  to  the  Pope  ;'  that  'he  will  observe  all  his  Powers,  and  canse 
^^  to  observe  all  the  Rules,  Decrees,  Ordinances,  &c.,  of  the  Po|>c  :* 
theia  and  the  remaining  articles  of  the  oath  leave  me  totally  at  a  loss 
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to  discover  in  what  respect  there  b  any  defidencj  as  to  the  fill 
obligation  to  obedience. 

**  If  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  were  engaged  in  a  war  with 
state  on  which  the  papal  rights  or  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  Ca 
lie  see  mainly  depended,  he  (the  Bbhop)  would  be  boond  to 
in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  in  which  the  Pope  was  immedis 
concerned. 

*'  Thus  the  Bishop  seems  bound  by  an  oath  which  interferes  ^re 
with  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Sovereign,  when  the  interests  d 
Sovereign  and  the  Pope  come  into  collision.  If  this  disturbiiig  ii 
ence  exerted  on  the  Bishop,  be  carried  down  through  the  PriM 
must  be  unnecessary  to  say,  from  the  close  and  influential  contact  i 
which  every  officiating  Priest  is  brought  with  the  Roman  Cath 
population  of  the  country,  what  the  effects  must  be  as  to  the  goi 
loyalty. 

'*  There  are  two  Canons  among  the  acts  of  the  Third  Council  of 
teran  which  contain  very  strong  matters.  The  one  b  the  xvitb* 
other  the  xxviith.  The  xvith  pronounces  that  '  Oaths  are  not  tc 
esteemed  Oaths,  but  rather  Perjuries,  which  are  adverse  to  the  intar 
of  the  Church.'  The  xxviith  decrees  remission  of  sins  to  those  ^ 
pursue  heretics  to  slavery  and  destruction. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  lay  them  before  the  Committee.** 

The  following  is  the  clause  attached  to  the  Bishop*i  Oath  to 
Pope: — 

"  Hffic  omnia  ct  singula  eo  inviolabilius  observabo,  quo  certior 
nihil  in  illU  contineri  quod  fidelitati  mes  erga  Serenissiroum  Mi 
Britannise  et  Hiberniee  Regem  ejusque  ad  thronum  successores  dc 
adversari  possit.** 

**  I  think,**  says  Archbbhop  Magbe,  (Lords,  p.  688,)  ^  thb  appei 
ambiguous  form  of  expression,  where  a  very  obvious  one  presenta  i 
If  the  intention  were  to  govern  the  oath  to  the  Pope  by  that  t 
Crown,  I  can  hardly  think  that  such  a  form  of  expression  wool 
naturally  offer  itself  ....  It  would  tend  to  give  more  security, 
tainly  more  clearness,  if  to  the  Oath  of  allegiance  (to  the  Crowm) 
added  a  clause  reciting  whatever  was  the  reservation  attached  t 
pontifical  oath,  and  specifying  the  important  matters  touching  all^ 
which  the  pontifical  oath  was  not  to  affect.** 

Rev.  Wif .  Phelan.    (Commons,  p.  528.) 

"  With  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood,  I  readily  bf 
they  are  willing  to  pay  the  State  all  the  allegiance  which  they  <Im 
to  it.  But,  what  the  measure  of  that  allegiance  b  to  be,  dependa  a 
on  the  declaration  of  ^he  State,  nor  upon  thdr  own  natural 
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vbt  ought  to  be  ptid  by  the  subject,  M  (as  &r  as  I  can  apprehend  the 
Bttter)  on  the  dedaration  of  the  Pope.** 

"  1  look  upon  it,  that  the  Oath  which  they  take  to  the  Sovereign,  is 
both  subordinate  in  its  terms  to  the  fealty  which  they  swear  to  the 
Pope,  and  also  taken  by  his  permission.'' 

NOTE  P. 

Ireland  regarded  by  the  Court  of  Rome  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 

(Digest,  ii.  p.  d3.) 

"When  Henry  VIII.  shook  off  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  Cramer, 
Arekbishop  of  Armagh,  made  a  speech  to  his  SuSragans  and  Clergy, 
kjing  a  corse  on  the  people  whosoever  should  own  his  Highness's 
Sepremaey ;  saying  that  the  isle,  as  it  is  in  their  Chronicles,  Insula 
Stem,  belongs  to  none  but  the  B'ishop  of  Rome." 

"  When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the  Pope  severely  repri- 
Binded  her  for  retaining  the  title  of  royalty  which  had  been  taken  by 
kerfcther."— p.  82. 

**  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Pope  sent  Sanders  into  Ireland,  with 
the  title  of  Legate,  to  preach  resistance  to  the  Government,  on  the 
grouDd  that  Ireland  was  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See." — p.  83. 

Seei6«i.  p.  48.  Dr.  0*Conor  says,  **  Paul  IV.  menaced  to  depose 
Qneea  Mary,  because  she  dared  to  assume  the  title  of  Queen  without 
\k  consent.  He  said  that  Ireland  was,  by  human  and  Divine  right, 
tW  property  of  the  Holy  See." 

"In  1682,  Peter  Lombard's  Hbtory  of  Ireland  was  publbhed  at 
Uiifiin :  thu  work,  while  still  in  MS.,  had  been  presented  by  the 
>ttlunrto  Pope  Clement  VIII.;  it  came  out  dedicated  to  the  Pontiff, 
vitk  the  Papal  Imprimatur,  &c. ;  it  contains  the  following  : 

"*The  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  an  ancient  lief  of  the  Apostolic  See  : 
^  Irish  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  subject  to  it,  not  only  in  spi- 
rituk,  but  temporals.'  "—p.  84. 

Lombard  was  Titular  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Pope. 

"The  same  statements  were  repeated  in  Porter's  Eccletiattical  Annalt 
iMtmd,  printed  at  the  Pope's  press,  permissu  Superiorum,  in  1690  ; 
^  b  Father  A.  CBrodin's  DescripHo  Hibemue,  printed  at  the  same 
l^tti  in  1721  ;  and  the  Hibemia  Donrniicana  of  the  Titular  Bishop 
l^rke^  in  1762." — p.  85.  "  Hence,  in  Ireland  (as  is  further  clear  from 
^  Blihopa*  and  Priests'  Oath)  the  Pope  is  a  feudal  Sovereign  ;  the 
Ko^m  Catholic  Bishops  are  Peers  of  his  creation ;  the  Priesthood, 
^  Ejects ;  the  Laity,  his  vassals  and  feudal  liegemen  ;  the  impugners 
^^  Mthcnity,  rebeb."— p.  80.    (See  further,  ibkL  pp.  22,  24,  48.) 
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'*  In  Ireland,  the  Pope  appoinU  the  Bbhops ;  the  Bishops  appol 
the  Priesthood"  (and  ''also  the  Curates  of  each  parochial  Prien 
p.  131)  ;  **  and  the  Priesthood  sways  the  multitude." — ^p.  188. 

NOTE  Q. 

Dr.  DoTLE.    (Lords,  p.  500.) 

"  As  our  rite  of  cot^ettion  is  known  to  the  laws,  and  our  doctrinii 
with  regard  to  it  **  (t.  e.  as  to  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  all  thni 
revealed  to  the  Priest  in  confession)  **  universally  acknowledged  1 
exist  in  our  Church,  the  oath,  which  binds  us  to  discover  any  trenc 
against  the  State  or  his  Majesty,  does  not  oblige  us  to  reveal  any  tluE 
with  which  we  might  become  acquainted  in  sacramental  code 
sion.**  Further,  the  Maynooth  Class-book,  (De  la  Hogue,  De  Fobs 
tenti&,  pp.  29*?,  293,)  "  Si  Sacerdos  a  Magistratu  mUrrogehur  de  i 
quorum  notitiam  ex  soIlL  confessione  habuit,  reponere  debet,  se  naar 
imo  hoc  ipsum  jurare  sine  uUo  mendacii  periculo.** 

NOTE  R. 

Archbishop  Maoee. 

**  Suppose  an  intention  to  put  the  King  to  death,  it  is  commnnicatc 
to  the  Priest  in  confession  ...  It  is,  I  believe,  fully  establuhed,  thtt 
is  a  principle  of  that  Church,  that  even  this  intention  is  not  tot 
revealed  ;  that  if  it  be,  the  character  of  the  Priesthood  is  forfeited . « 
The  reason  assigned  for  not  acting  under  the  Oath  of  AUegkmee  i 
this  case  is,  that  secrecy  in  confession  b  a  principle  of  the  RoiBi 
Catholic  Church,  '  known  to  the  laws,  and  universally  acknowledge 
....  Under  the  assumption  that  all  the  tenets  and  principlei 
Roman  Catholics  are  fully  known,  some  that  are  not  consutent  Wi 
the  laws,  and  with  the  allegiance  of  the  subject,  may  be  suffered 
work  without  counter-action." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dobltn,  i 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  (in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May 
1825,)  said,  "  I  have  always  imagined  that  the  Roman  Catholic  no 
lity  and  gentry  satisfied  their  minds  by  some  such  eotufyneikfe  int 
pretation  as  that  which  Dr.  Doyle  has  avowed  with  respect  to  t 
secrecy  of  confession. 

"  I  have  conceived  they  might  reason  thus : — The  State  kmnD§  < 
obligations  to  the  Pope ;  it  knows  we  owe  him  obedience,  tmyj 
obedience  on  certain  points  ;  it  knows  that  we  regard  this  as  an  oU^ 
tion  paramount  to  all  others ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  accnae  na 
menial  or  secret  reservation  in  taking  the  Oath  under  such  a  restriotk 
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...  If  the  legislature  thinks  fit  to  accept  these  our  conditional  protesta- 
tiou  tod  fidelity  and  submission,  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
other  side."* 

NOTE  S. 
« 
Dr.  MuiEAT,  President  of  the  Royal  College,  Maynooth,  to  William 

Gasooar,  Esq.,  Maynooth,  April  23,  1813. 

"  No.  I.  contains,  as  required  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
■ooiiof  the  ISth  instant,  copies  of  the  dogmatical  and  moral  Treatises 
tangbtm  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  during  the  last 
yev.  These  Treatises  are — 

1.  De  la  Hogue*s  Tractatus  de  Sacramentis. 
8.  The  following  Moral  Treatises  extracted  from  the  works  of  the 
Rev.  P.  G.  Antoine :  De  Legibus,  De  Justitia,  De  Con- 
tracUbus. 
"No.  II.  contains  the  remaining  Treatises  of  Dr.  De  la  Hogue. 

1.  Trsctatus  De  Religione. 

2.  Tractatus  De  Ecclesia. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add,  for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Com- 
■om,  that  there  are  now  in  the  press,  for  the  use  also  of  the  College, 
^  following  Theological  works : — 

1*  Trsctatus  De  Poenitentia,  auctore  L.  JE,  De  la  Hogue. 

2.  Commentarii  totius  Sacrae  Scriptures,  Joan.  Steph.  Menochii. 

^  Theologia  Moralis,  auctore  Lud.  Bailly.** 

(From  Appendix  to  Foreign  Report,  Sec,  p.  541.) 
^  tlio  Maynooth  Report,  p.  449. 

NOTE  T. 
Dispensation  from  Oaths. 

Baillt,  de  Prseceptis  Decalogi,  p.  140.  (Maynooth  Class- Book.) 

"Eiistit  in  Ecclesii  potestas  dispensandi  in  Votis  et  Juramcntis.*' 
•ta  power  it  endeavours  to  prove  from  St.  Matthew  xviii.  18,  "  What- 
'^'^▼v  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever 
X^diall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.** 

^*  M*Halb  (Irish  Education  Report,  Appendix  viii.  p.  283,) 
^•iked, 

"Do  yon  attach  that  meaning  to  the  word  solveritit  that  is  attri- 
^*^  to  it  in  this  passage  ?  "  replies 

"Y«.    I  think  it  may  be  susceptible  of  the  meaning  of  ditpensing 

"We  find  it  laid  down  in  page  145  of  that  Class- Book,  that  the  fol- 
'^^^^irejust  causes  of  dispensation,  viz. — 
'•  The  Honour  of  God. 
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2.  The  Utility  of  the  Church. 

3.  The  coinnion  good  of  the  Repablic. 

4.  The  common  good  of  Society. 

Who   is   to    be   the  judge  of  what  the  utility  of  the  Church 
require  ?  " 

The  Superiors  of  the  Church.** 
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NOTE  U. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Dixon,  sworn  and  examined  25th  October,  iaS6. 

(Maynooth  Report,  p.  322.) 

**  Was  it  generally  supposed  at  Maynooth  that  Mr.  Kennej,  the 
Vice-president,  was  a  professed  Jesuit  ?* — **  Certainly  we  believed  Urn 
to  be  a  Jesuit,  and  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  that  eatablishnent  it 
Clongowes,  which  was  then  in  active  preparation." 

"  Did  he  wear  the  Jesuits'  dress  at  that  time  ?"— ••  No." 

**  In  point  of  fact,  did  the  Jesuit  order  exist  at  that  time  ?"— **  W* 
called  him  a  Jesuit." 

"  At  the  period  to  which  you  refer,  had  the  Jesuit  order  beea  ^ 
stored  by  a  Bull  of  the  late  Pope  ?"— **  The  late  Pope,  I  befiareb 
restored  the  Jesuits  after  his  return  from  captivity ;  I  am  not  confiM 
about  dates,  but  this  I  am  persuaded  of,  that  we  called  him  a  Jesmt* 

"  Did  you  like  him  the  better  or  the  worse  for  being  a  Jctiut  ?*— **  ^* 
thought  a  Jesuit  was  a  very  fine  thing ;  a  moat  holy  character  {  andv* 
considered  him  a  very  talented,  clever  man,  and  had  much  respect  ftf 
him  as  such.** 

'*  May  not  the  Jesuits  have  had  a  physical  existence  at  a  time  wbf* 
they  had  not  a  Papal  recognition  ?" — "  Certainly." 

"  Are  the  Jesuits  generally  approved  of  by  the  Roman  Ctthdic 
Bishops  ?** — "  In  Ireland  they  seem  to  be." 

**  In  England  are  they  ?" — "  I  do  not  know  much  al>out  the  M&ifi 
of  the  English  Popish  Bishops." 

"  From  what  circumstance  do  you  judge  of  their  being  fiiTOiiiitci 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland  ?" — "  The  drcomitftiioa  o 
Mr.  Kenney*s  being  Vice-president  of  Maynooth  is  a  proof  of  it.* 

**  Is  not  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures  that  is  selected  tar  lb 
College,  Menochius,  the  production  of  one  of  the  society  ?*—**  It  h 
and  one  of  the  premiums  that  were  given  to  me  was  the  work  of  i 
Jesuit." 

**  What  was  it  ?"— "  It  was  the  work  of  a  Spaniard.  Rodrignet,  oi 
Christian  Perfection,  so  that  I  know  that  they  are  held  in  yerj 
respect  and  veneration  at  Maynooth." 
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NOTE  V. 

B  of  Allegiance  to  the  Crown.    (See  Digest,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  222—228.) 

16  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Roman  Catholic  Laity  were 
to  take  the  Oath ;  but  the  Priesthood  interfered,  and  it  was 
u 

James  I.  tendered  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  Roman  Catholics, 
'ope  prohibited  them  from  taking  it  by  two  bulls.  The  Pope, 
ited  Indulgencett  to  induce  the  people  not  to  take  the  Oath, 
I  not  taken. 

e  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.  and  Queen  Anne,  the 
wtared,  in  a  similar  manner,  against  the  express  wishes  of 
iie  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,  who  were  desirous 
the  Oath. 

le  reign  of  George  II.  (1757)  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry 
I  declaration  of  allegiance ;  but  Rome  interfered  as  before. 
1762,  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  came  forward  with  a  decla- 
fidelity,  and  a  loyal  address  to  the  throne ;  and  testified,  in 
ale  nnmbers,  their  disposition  to  take  an  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
rabmitted  to  the  Pope,  who  refused  to  approve  it. 
74^  an  Act  passed  enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  testify  their 
S  bot  the  Pope  through  his  Legate  issued  his  prohibition 

Dr.  BuTLEE,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  (in  his  letter  to 
loil  Protector  of  Ireland,  and  in  his  Memorial  to  the  Con- 
de  Propaganda,)  expostulated  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
p  Us  regret  that  '  the  Oath  proposed  by  Parliament  had 
erdy  censured  by  His  Holiness  our  Lord,  and  by  the 
oqgregation ;  and  he  and  hb  brother  Bishops  came  forward 
;  of  their  tottering  Religion,  and  for  the  support  of  their 
loplet'  end  '  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our  most  holy  father,  as 
«ly  united  to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  ready  to  shed  their 
1  for  it,*  as  '  certain  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  Apostolic 
lU  the  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  should  expose  themselves  to 
1  end  sospicion  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  cruel  force  of  the 
,  OB  account  of  certain  probable  doctrines,  which,  however 
J  be  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest,  are  unsuited  to  the 
tete  and  character  of  this  country.'  *  The  Incomes  (says 
p)  of  our  Preferments  are  small,  and  will  daily  become  smaller, 
fewB  under  which  we  groan  continue  in  force :  these  laws 
I  edged  against  os  by  certain  doctrines  of  the  Schools,  which 
I  too  generally,  and  with  too  intemperate  zeal,  disseminated 

Aa  the  heretics  believe  that  these  things  are  intimately  con- 
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nected  with  our  religion,  they  therefore  turn  from  us  ai  hoitil 
tranquillity  of  Kings  and  Subjects.'  ** 

The  editors  of  the  Digest,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  76,  say,  **  UntO  t 
1778,  the  Popes  did  not  permit  the  Roman  Catholica  of  tlMn 
to  take  an  oath  of  civil  allegiance  to  a  Protestant  Sorereign ;  a 
opposition  was  grounded  partly  on  a  special  claim  to  Ireland  i 
partly  on  the  general  principle  that  the  soYereignty  of  all  Chn 
belonged  to  the  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  equally  certiiii  t 
oath  was  not  taken  until  permission  came  from  Rome." 

Mr.  Phelan  states,  (Digest,  ii.  p.  228.) 

''In  the  letter  of  Cardinal  Litta,  in  the  name  of  the  Popi 
English  Vicars  Apostolic,  in  1816,  it  is  said  : — '  His  HottneH 
to  gfive  his  f^rm  consent  to  the  taking  of  an  Oath  of  AUegiiM 
event  of  Emancipation  taking  place  in  such  a  manner  as  w 
favourable  to  all  classes  of  Catholics.'  ** 

NOTE  W. 
The  Rev.  T.  W.  Dixon.    (Ibid.  p.  322.)    See  above,  p. 

'*  What  amount  of  income  did  you  lose  by  abandoning  tlie 
Catholic  Church  T— "  About  800/.  a-year." 

**  What  prospect  had  you  of  obtaining  any,  and  what  incooH 
of  it  in  the  Protestant  establishment  ?" — **  None." 

"  Had  you  no  sort  of  expectation  of  preferment  in  the  Pi 
Church  ?"— "  None  whatever." 

"  Did  you  become  entitled  to  any  annuity,  under  any  law*  i 
quence  of  conforming  to  the  Established  Church  ?** — '*  No.* 

**  What  b  the  greatest  amount  of  emolument  you  have  evei 
the  Protestant  Church,  since  you  conformed  to  it  ?** — 75/.  a-yw 
times  80/. ;  when  I  was  doing  the  duties  in  England  it  waa  m 
that." 

"And  you  voluntarily  gave  up  800/.  per  annum  in  the 
Catholic  Church  ?"— "  I  did." 

'*  You  must  have  had  some  conflict  with  yourself  before  joq 
that  decision  ?" — "  I  certainly  had  ;  for  it  is  a  very  hard  thing 
to  sacrifice  personal  emolument,  but  to  sacrifice  the  good-wQl  u 
ship  of  a  person's  own  family  and  acquaintance,  and  to  alien 
self  firom  one's  family  and  one's  father's  hooae." 

"  Did  you  become  discountenanced  by  your  fiunily  in  com 
of  taking  that  step  ?"— **  In  a  great  measure." 

"  When  you  were  at  Ma3mooth,  were  the  students  reqnirec 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  ?"— "  Yes,  I  recollect  they  were." 


:tie  oatb,  and  1  tru  very  incooipetent  to  tbe  aierciie  of  judg- 
Thara  vera  MTertl  at  qiurter  aemotta  wbo  came  to  take  that 
w  oatk  and  the  decIaratioD  were  read,  and  we  were  required 
tba  book  and  Um  it,  and,  after  tbii  ordeal,  to  make  our  bow  to 
man  mod  withdraw.* 

r  M  were  yon  at  th«  timo?" — "  [  am  now  thirty-three  yean 
aod  I  ODtorod  the  collie  Id  the  year  1810,  bo  that  1  we* 
««at«eii  yean  of  age  at  tliat  time." 

ym  conalder  the  oath  when  yon  took  it,  or  daring'  the  period 
rUeh  yon  afterwanl)  remained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
cath  f  ' — "  1  conndered  it  a  lawful  oath  iiniler  the  conditionB 
at«d.  BeiDg  directed  by  my  Buperion  at  Mayaooth  to  take 
I,  I  eoaddered  it  lawfiil  for  me  to  take  this  oath,  in  coiuequence 
order ;  but  then  I  conndered  that  they  could  abiohe  mefrotn 
riJM  of  that  oath  the  next  hoar,  if  they  chose  to  do  it." 
It  mwon  had  you  to  loppoie  that  V — "  That  wai  the  general 
SB  on  my  mind,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  was  an  inprenion 
laOed  gCDetmlly  on  the  mindi  of  thoae  who  accompanied  me." 
a  yoD  eier  heard  any  prohaior  of  the  college  of  Hayiiootb  at 
SSBderanydrcuoutancea,  teach  oreipreti  an  opinion  that  the 
Allegiance  taken  to  Hii  M^eaty  was  an  unlawful  oath  7"—"  I 
reooBeet  that  I  hsTe,  becaute  my  interconne  with  them  wai 
Itsd— it  wBi  confined  to  the  clan  hour*  ;  but  I  can  itale  that 
ml  impreaiion  upon  the  minds  of  the  atadenti  ii,  that  it  it  an 
ltd  bjf  dramtlcncet,  forced  by  dreumtlatten,  and  that  a  prial,  or 
trtke  P^e  eon  atiohe  tiemjrom  Uie  obUgalmt  of  lAat  oath." 
vara  n  priett  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  had  a  cure 
'"— - 1  had." 

Iw.1  «liaRM  „!  ■  n..4.k  V •>  T  h.J  * 
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violate  their  oatht,  but  I  know  thai  they  werefidhf  f^cpimom^  tktd  Jn 
abiohe  ikemfrom  the  obUgaHons  of  thai  oatk.** 

**  The  question  if,  whether  you  taught  jour  parisluoiMn  that 
Oath  of  Allegiance  taken  to  His  Majesty  by  Roman  Catholici» 
which  you  yourself  took,  was  an  unlawful  oath  ?*— **  I  certainly  ^ 
teach  them  such  a  thing." 

"  Would  you  consider  it  your  duty,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  Cksfffa 
to  inculcate  that  principle  ?* — **  I  would  consider  it  my  duty,  ai  a 
man  Catholic  Clergyman,  to  inculcate  that  principle,  if  I  got  i 
instructions  from  the  bithop,  or  the  Pope^  or a$ty  wperior  auikarittf* 

"  The  question  b,  what  you  felt  it  your  duty  to  teach  your  pviiiy 
ers  ?**—**  While  I  was  in  strict  obedience,  and  in  perfect  amity  i 
the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  conaidend 
Pope*s  authority  superior  to  any  temporal  one,  and  I  considered  tid 
obedience  to  him  was  the  greatest  crime  that  I  could,  general^  spedai% 
g^y  of;  and  I  certainly  considered  that  he  could  absolve  me  fi 
the  obligations  of  that  oath,  and  that  if  he  required  that  I  should  pn 
to  my  people  that  it  was  necessary  for  any  given  reason  to  violita 
obligations  of  that  oath,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  obey  him." 

**  That  was  your  sincere  opinion  ?" — *'  That  was  my  opinion  thea. 

"  Though  you  were  a  clei^yman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churck,; 
never  asked  any  prelate  of  that  church  to  reconcile  to  you  the  eitn 
dinary  difference  between  what  you  expressly  swore,  and  what  it 
peared  to  you  the  Church  taught  ?** — "  I  was  aware  that  I  was  obiij 
to  believe  the  Councils,  which  enjoined  that  there  was  no  faith  to 
kept  with  heretics,  as  true  and  canonical  councils,  and  then  of  e» 
there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  I  was  obliged  implicitly  to  sufani 
the  decision  of  those  Councils,  without  having  it  in  my  power  to  i 
draw  my  mind  from  that  influence." 

"  Was  it  ever  taught  at  Maynooth,  that  according  to  any  Coond 
the  Church,  it  was  lawful  to  break  faith  with  heretics  ?^ — '*  We  i 
taught  that  the  Council  of  Constance  was  a  true  and  Canonical  Cm 
I  believe." 

«  You  were  taught  to  believe  that  ? '— •••  Yes." 

*'  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  decrees  of  that  Council  ?" — "  Y 

*'  Is  it  from  the  Council  of  Constance  you  collected  the  notion 
it  was  lawful  to  break  the  Oath  of  Alleg^ce  that  yoa  took  ¥*• 
know  that  the  Council  of  Constance  confirmed  the  Council  of  MmtH 
I  know  that  the  Council  of  Drent  confirmed  both," 

**  The  question  put  to  you  is,  whether  you  understood  that 
Council  of  Constance  taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  break  feith 
heretics  ?" — "  I  know  that  it  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  other  ooa 
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ud  thu  there  was  such  a  connexion  and  chain,  that  I  considered  the 
Coancil  of  Trent  to  have  certainly  corifirmed  that  doctrine ;  and 
coopfing  with  it  the  treatment  that  John  Huss  receired,  and  the  prac- 
tieil  illustration  of  it  in  the  persecutions  of  the  Romish  Church,  I 
•H  finnlj  persuaded  of  it." 

"State  what  were  the  feelings  towards  the  Establbhed  Church 
iBOBg  the  students  ?* — **  That  the  members  of  it  were  heretics,  cut  off 
fnu  the  possibility  of  salvation  in  a  future  life,  unless  they  repented 
lad  became  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"The  question  has  a  reference  to  the  Clei^y  rather  than  to  the 
iiity,  to  the  constituted  Authorities  of  the  Church  ?"— **  We  bad  more 
WBoiity  against  the  Protestant  Clergy  ;  the  Orangemen,  and  general 
no  of  Protestant  Laymen,  we  certainly  considered  as  people  that 
Uj  deserved  our  animosity  and  hatred,  but  the  persons  in  particular 
Ho  bsd  robbed  us  of  our  possessions,  we  considered  ought  to  be  more 
peculiarly  the  objects  of  our  indignation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  robbing  you  of  your  possessions  ?" — "  By 
poMoing  the  Church  Property,  which  devolved  to  them  subsequently 
to  the  Reformation." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  question  discussed  as  to  the  right  they  have 
to  tbe  Churches  they  now  occupy  ?" — "  Yes,  that  formed  a  part  of  our 
object  betimes.  We  thought  that  they  were  intruders,  and  had  no 
ri|bt  whatever,  except  by  the  strong  arm  of  power  ;  we  did  not  consi- 
der that  they  had  any  spiritual  character — that  they  were  neither 
Biriiops  nor  Priests  ;  we  considered  them  mere  Laymen  ;  but  that  at 
tbe  aoe  time  they  were  in  the  possession  of  our  properties." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  your  properties  ?" — "  The  present  Church 
P^t>perty  of  Ireland,  we  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  Roman 
Citbolic  Church." 

"  Did  you  ever  discuss  at  all  what  was  to  become  of  that  property, 
ia  the  event  of  the  separation  you  have  spoken  of?" — "  Of  course  the 
%irch  was  to  be  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  it." 

"  How  far  did  you  imbibe  all  those  notions,  that  you  describe  your- 
^u  possessing,  before  you  came  into  the  College  ?" — *"  It  is  possible 
tint  I  might  have  imbibed  the  general  disposition  to  them  before  I  came 
to  the  College  ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  College,  those  arrangements 
^  oiore  fully  to  be  canvassed  among  the  students ;  and  I  learned 
B>ora  as  to  their  right  to  the  Church  Possessions  af^er  I  came  there, 
i>d  that  the  Protestants  were  heretics,  and  already  condemned  to 
«*«nial  torments." 

"  Did  nobody  ever  suggest,  upon  the  occasion  of  those  discussions, 
tW  those  notions  were  a  little  at  variance  with  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance, 
Hich  all  the  persons  present  must  have  taken  >*"—*'  Possibly  ;  but 

H  •> 
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we  thought  that  thoto  oatht  were  required  of  ut,  in  order  to  wn 
appearances.** 

"  Was  the  dupensing  power  in  the  Pope  erer  diieuased  upon  thoK 
occasions  ?"— *«  Certainly,  it  was  fitlfy  estahluhed  thai  the  PepeeouUiih 
pense  wUh  the  obligations  of  the  oath  ;  nor  were  we  ignorant  that  he  \tk 
actually  carried  into  etibct  that  power  by  ahtohmg  Qmeen  ESmM^b 
Mvbjecti  m  Ireland^  and  depriumg  Henry  the  Eighth  of  Ms  crowm,* 

**  At  what  time  were  those  discussions  in  the  habit  of  being  euiM 
on  ?*" — "  When  we  went  out  into  the  fields  for  recreation,  we  gtnwij 
congregated  together  into  gproups,  and  discussed  those  matters." 

**  Did  none  among  you  take  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  of  the 
established  order  of  things,  upon  the  occasion  of  any  of  those  inath 
sions  ?"— "  Certainly  not,  except  for  ai^ument  sake.** 

"  Do  you  mean  that  not  a  single  individual  among  you  seriooily  took 
that  side  T— "  Certainly  not." 

"  Or  denied  the  Dispensing  Power  ?** — "  The  Dispensing  Power  f* 
all  firmly  believed." 

**  Although  the  Professor  taught  the  reverse  ?" — **  Althoogh  ite 
Professor  taught  the  reverse  ;  because  how  could  the  Pope  have  tf- 
tempted  to  have  done  it,  if  it  was  not  a  matter  that  was  lawful  ?* 

"  Did  the  history  that  informed  you  that  the  Pope  attempted  to  do 
it,  not  also  inform  you  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Cleigy  and  Ltttf 
resisted  him  ?" — **  We  certainly  knew  that  he  was  not  restrained  by  tho 
Council  of  Trent." 

NOTE  X. 

Mr.  E.  MoLONT,  late  Student  of  Maynooth,  sworn  and  examined 

November  23,  1826. 

"  You  took  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  yourself,  did  yon  not?*— "^ 
did." 

**  Did  you  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  Oath  or  not  ?" — "  I  eoi" 
ccivcd  myself  bound  by  the  Oath,  but  in  fact  I  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  articles  of  the  Oath  at  the  time." 

**  You  state  that  you  were  unwilling  to  bind  yourself  to  AllegiaBC* 
to  the  British  Government  ?"— "  Yes." 

**  But  when  you  took  the  Oath,  did  you  not  consider  that  you  hid 
bound  yourself  to  Allegiance  to  the  British  Government?" — **  When  1 
took  the  Oath  I  conceived  that  I  bound  myself,  but  t  conceived  thai 
that  Oath  might  be  dbpensed  with  by  the  dispensing  power." 

"  Do  you  recollect  the  Oath  that  you  took  ?" — *'  I  recollect  lomi 
parts  of  it." 

"  Do  you  recollect  that  it  contained  a  distinct  clause,  in  which  yoK 
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iora  (Sod,  that  jou  do  not  belie?e  that  you  can  be  abioWed 
l%atiaii  of  that  engagement  by  any  dispensing  power?"— 
I  tbat  formed  a  Bulgect  of  contro?eny  among  the  Students ; 
■  doabt  whether  the  Pope  could  absolve  them,  and  whether 
ffiipensuig  power." 

dired  in  the  Oath,  solemnly  before  God,  that  you  did  not 
the  Pope  had  the  dispensing  power ;  did  jo\x  make  that 
beHoYing,  at  the  time,  that  he  had  the  dispensing  power?" 
did ;  I  believed  that  the  Pope  had  the  dispensing  power ; 
a  a  matter  which  I  found  it  afterwards  impossible  to  recon- 
luch  the  other  Students  found  it  likewise  impossible  to 

«  think  the  Oath  binding  upon  you  till  you  should  be 
on  it  by  the  Pope  ?** — "  Yes,  I  was  persuaded  it  was  binding 
oleas  absolved  by  the  Pope,  and  I  believed  that  the  Pope 
nHiDg  power,  and  I  found  it  difficult  to  know  how  I  could 
I  wss  not  aware  of  that  clause,  or  what  the  articles  of 
were,  before  I  took  them ;  it  struck  all  the  Students  with 
It  how  they  could  believe  in  the  Pope's  dispensing  power, 
e  that  Oath." 

0  think  that  the  Pope  could  dispense  with  the  Declaration, 
be  Oath  ?" — '*  I  certainly  believed  that  the  Pope  could  dis- 
it ;  and  I  recollect  that  when  the  matter  was  controverted 

of  by  the  Students,  the  historical  fact  of  the  case  of  King 
ffooght  forward  as  a  matter,  which  some  used  as  an  argu- 
>ve  that  the  Pope  could  dispense  even  with  Allegiance,  and 

1  to  know  how  they  could  possibly  take  that  clause  in  the 
h  swd,  that  they  did  not  believe  the  Pope  to  have  the 
power ;  it  came  upon  the  Students  suddenly  ;  when  they 
f  Ckwrt-house  they  did  not  know  what  the  articles  of  the 
;  however,  they  took  the  articles  of  the  Oath,  and  I,  as  an 
took  the  Oath  at  the  time,  listening  to  the  Declarations,  and 
t  Tory  strange." 

m  any  copy  of  the  Oath  in  the  College,  or  did  you  hear  it 
,  time  when  it  was  read  in  Court  7* — "  I  heard  it  for  the 


yoa  heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  Court,  were  you  not 
it  was  an  Oath  sanctioned  by  the  College  ?"— <*  Yes,  I  was 
it  was  an  Oath  sanctioned  by  the  College." 
Ml  bdiere  that  the  College  would  sanction  you  in  solemnly 
lelbre  God,  that  you  did  not  believe  that  the  Pope  could 
that  Oath,  \£,  in  point  of  &ct,  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
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€k>llege  that  he  could  dispense  from  that  Oath  T^*"  The  CoUcfe  toe 
no  particular  pains  to  inform  me  what  the  articles  ef  the  Oath  war 
nor  did  they  advert  at  all  to  the  fact  of  the  Pope's  diapemuig  power  i 
this  Oath  ;  but  all  the  Students  were  brought  out  of  the  College  to  ti 
Court-house  to  take  the  Oath,  and  I,  as  an  individoal,  went  and  too 
the  Oath  ;  but  I  did  believe  the  Pope  to  have  the  dispensing  powa 
and  I  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  Oath  with  that." 

"  Was  it  within  the  precincts  of  the  College  that  you  took  the  Out 
of  Allegiance  ?^ — *'  No,  in  the  court-house  of  the  town." 

••  At  the  quarter  sessions?"—"  Yes." 

"  Who  gave  you  notice  to  attend  at  the  court-house  in  order  to  tik 
the  oath  ?" — *'  I  was  a  freshman  in  the  College  at  the  time ;  and  ai  h 
as  I  can  recollect,  I  think  notice  had  been  given  by  the  moniton  Uia 
were  over  us,  as  freshmen  at  the  time,  that  we  were  to  go  and  take  Ht 
Oath  of  Allegiance ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  a^gfa 
before  we  took  the  Oath,  or  whether  it  was  on  the  morning  of  tliai 
day." 

"  Did  any  one  at  Maynooth  ever  explain  to  you  the  nature  of  that 
Oath  before  you  were  taken  to  the  Court-house,  in  order  to  subscfibi 
to  it  ?"—"  No." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  copy  of  it,  or  did  you  ever  read  it  previoudjte 
your  taking  it  ?"— •"  Not  that  I  recollect." 

"  How  did  you  make  up  your  own  mind  before  you  went  to  the 
Sessions-house,  as  to  whether  you  might  safely  take  that  Oath  or  sot?' 
— "  I  did  not  know  a  single  clause  in  the  Oath  at  the  time  I  was  goN 
there." 

"  How  did  you  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  you  might  saM 
take  that  Oath  or  not?"—"  I  believed  at  the  time  that  the  profes80it<l 
the  College  would  not  have  the  students  take  the  Oath,  unle«  th^ 
deemed  it  consistent  with  the  Church  rules ;  at  the  time  I  did  not  k^ 
any  uneasiness  about  it  as  being  against  my  Creed." 

**  You  have  a  general  reliance  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Superion 
— "  Yes." 

"  When  you  wont  into  the  Court-house  of  Maynooth,  ^nll  yoe  d 
scribe  exactly  what  passed  with  respect  to  your  taking  the  Oath  ?*•• 
**  There  was,  I  think,  something  like  a  loft  where  the  studenta  all  atoo 
up,  I  think,  on  two  aides  of  the  Court-house,  and  the  assistant  banrki 
was  in  the  lower  part,  and  he  prefaced  the  solemnities  of  the  Oath  I 
a  kind  of  compliment  to  the  students,  saying  that  they  were  not  to  tal 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty  from  any  cUstruat  that  B 
Mig'esty  had  of  their  lo3ral  principles ;  and  he  stated  the  reason  why 
was  taken.     I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  because  the  College  an 
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eodoired  by  Ptoiuunent  or  not,  or  what  was  the  reason ;  but  I  know 
be  Bestioned  that  it  was  not  from  any  distrust  whatever  of  their 
priodples  that  they  were  called  on  to  take  the  Oath." 

*  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  reading  the  Oath  upon  that  occa- 
tm  before  it  was  administered  to  you  ?** — "  I  was  not  offered  it,  nor 
do  I  know  any  student  that  saw  the  Oath." 

**  Did  you  read  it,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  Court-house  ?" — *'  No." 

*•  Was  it  read  to  you  ?"— "  It  was  read." 

"  By  whom  ?"— '*  By  a  clerk  or  by  the  Barrister ;  I  could  not  say 
which." 

**  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  to  any  of  those  students, 
if  they^  had  declined  taking  the  Oath,  when  they  were  standing  on  the 
ioftr— « I  cannot  tell." 

"Can  you  say  whether  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
It  Maynooth  ?*' — "  I  cannot  tell ;  I  know  that  some  of  them  made  it 
t  pout  to  go  home  in  the  vacation  at  Christmas,  in  order  to  evade  the 
Oith ;  and  I  recollect  that  some  of  them  sdd,  that  by  that  means  they 
vonld  evade  it  during  their  term  in  the  College." 


NOTE  Y. 

^lu  HoGUE,  Tractatus  De  Ecclesia;  Maynooth  Class- Book,  p.  511. 

**  A  Protestant,  when  summoned  to  the  Judgment,  will  appear  with 
Mother  protection  than  his  own  private  judgment,  by  which  he  searched 
^  Scriptures  and  proved  all  the  articles  of  his  faith  ....  Who 
'^oi^  the  children  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  thinking  upon  this,  and 
*>cpi])g  in  mind  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man,  from  the  frailty  of  his  nature, 
^  transgress,  will  not  tremble  at  the  sentence  which  is  to  be  pro- 
'^^Mmced  by  a  most  severe  Judge  ? 

"But  how  different  will  be  the  lot  of  the  Catholic, although,  which  far 
he  it  from  him  to  believe,  he  may  have  fallen  into  error  by  obeying  the 
dwrees  of  the  Church  concerning  doctrine.  If  the  Supreme  Judge 
*i>(itbned  him  on  this  subject,  could  he  not  confidently  reply,  '  Lord, 
'  that  be  error  which  we  have  followed.  Thou  Thyself  hast  deceived 
*  hy  Thy  so  oft-repeated  precept  to  hear  the  Church  as  Thee,  unless 
vewouldhaveourportion  with  the  heathens  ....  Thou  Thyself  hast 
dseaved  us  by  Thy  Church,  called  by  Paul  the  Pillar  and  Ground  of 
''■th ;  for  she  has  always  exacted  of  her  children  an  entire  assent  in 
"'■n  and  mind,  menacing  against  rebels,  in  Thy  Name,  an  everlasting 
•■thema  ....  We  say  with  confidence,  0  Lord,  if  that  be  error 
•«ch  we  have  followed.  Thou  Thyself  hast  deceived  us,  an<l  we  arc 
ttoiied,*" 
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Dr.  MiLNER,  Eud  of  Religious  ControYeraj,  p.  16. 

Catholics,  if  properly  interrogated,  will  confess  their  beSef  ia  oi 
comprehensive  Article,  *  I  believe  whatever  the  Holy  Catbolic  Chm 
believes  and  teaches.'  ** 

Archbishop  Magee.  (House  of  Liords,  April  29,  182S.) 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  of  the  laity  of  the  Roman  Gilkli 
do  not  know  the  doctrines.  There  is  what  is  called  an  iwtpMeitfA 
admitted  according  to  the  established  principles  of  that  Chorcb,  md 
a  person  can  say — *  I  believe  all  which  the  Church  believsi  m 
teaches,*  he  is  not  required  to  explain  what  that  b.  This  suffiiM 
signifies  that  he  is  docile  and  devoted  to  the  authority  of  his  Ckvti 
and  this,  as  I  understand,  is  considered  the  great  rirtue  in  the  BflM 
Catholic  Religion.** 

Ibid.  p.  780. 

"  To  be  a  genuine  Roman  Catholic,  he  has,  in  truth,  only  onetMi 
to  believe,  t.  e.  that  it  is  his  duty  to  relinqmsh  the  exercise  of  1 
private  judgment  altogether,  and  to  repose  his  conscience  in  tl 
keeping  of  his  priest ;  and  this  being  granted,  it  appears  of  little  com 
quence  what  may  be  the  specific  doctrines  he  assents  to  Besides.* 

NOTE  Z. 

Dr.  HussEY,  (late  President  of  Maynooth,)    Pastoral  Address,  19 

*'  Manly  candour  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  an  Irish  soldier,  i 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  openly  professing  the  Catholic  religi 
the  religion  of  Irishmen.  Instruct  them  that  in  all  matters  regard 
the  service  of  the  King,  their  officers  are  competent  to  command  th 
and  that  they  are  bound  to  obey  ;  but  in  matters  regarding  the 
of  the  King  of  Kings,  their  officers  have  no  authority  over  thorn 
The  Catholic  fiuth  is  suitable  to  all  climes  and  all  forms  of  goyenuBi 
monarchies  or  republics,  aristocracies  or  democracies,  despotic  or  pi 
lar  governments  are  not  the  concerns  of  the  Catholic  faith," 

Dr,  Doyle,  (late  Trustee  of  Maynooth,)  Pastoral  AddrMi» 

November  19,  1822. 

"  Dearly  beloved  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ,"  (such  is  the  addm 
those  whom  Dr.  Doyle  proceeds  thus  to  interrogate,)  ** .  .  •  Wh 
the  period ^011  have  chosen  to  form  a  dark  and  bloody  conspiracy  againi 
that  is  established  by  the  will  of  God  in  a  country  that  should  \m  n 
dear  to  you  than  life  ?  Precisely  when  our  gracious  Severe^  vk 
us  like  a  common  Father  ....  This  was  the  period  that  jo«  i 
impelled  by  the  enemy  of  all  good,  to  defeat  the  designi  of  Hii 
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ipoa  joor  country.  Shall  Ireland,  my  dear  but  in&tuated  brethren, 
be  alwtjs  doomed  to  tuSer  thus,  and  to  suffer  through  the  blindness 
ndmilice  of  her  own  children  ?  .  •  .  .  We  wish  you  peace  and  bene- 
dictioo  .  .  .  ." 

NOTE  AA. 

Dr.  DoTLB,  late  Trustee  of  Maynooth,  Titular  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin ;  Letter  to  Mr.  Robertson,  M.P.,  p.  4. 

**The  Minister  of  England  cannot  look  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Cttboiic  Priesthood.  This  clergy,  with  few  exceptions,  are  from  the 
poorer  nnks  of  the  people  :  they  inherit  their  feelings ;  they  are  not, 
■  fonnerly,  brought  up  under  despotic  Governments.  If  a  rebellion 
*ere  raging  from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear,  no  sentence  of  £x- 
coauDUDication  would  ever  be  fulminated  by  a  Catholic  Prelate,  or,  if 
Uniiated,  it  would  &11,  as  Grattan  once  said  of  British  supremacy,  like 
tipest  thunderbolt.** 

NOTE  BB. 

Col.  John  Ibwin.    (Commons,  May  19,  1825.) 

*  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholics  who  claim  properties 
vliich  haye  been  forfeited,  retain  their  desire  to  recover  those  pro- 
pcttiei  ss  a  fixed  goYcming  prindple  of  conduct  ?" 

"  No ;  I  will  not  say  as  a  fixed  governing  principle  of  conduct.  I 
*ffi  aot  go  to  that  extent ;  but  that  if  there  was  such  a  convulsion  as 
Pn  tbem  any  hopes  of  success,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  because  I 
Mere  it,  that  they  would  come  forward  and  claim.  I  hear  a  good 
^  and  do  know  several  families  who  still  hold  for  the  claims  to  pro- 
pcrtiei. . . .  Very  recently,  a  man  told  me  of  a  &mily  that  I  know,  who 
^  not  fiu*  from  me,  who  could  advance  a  claim  to  some  of  your  noble 
cteman's  property.  Lord  Palmerston." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  they  look  to  the  Protestant  property  ?" 

"I  will  give  a  very  strong  instance  of  it.  A  gentleman,  descended 
^  a  family  that  once  possessed  a  great  part  of  one  barony  in 
^  ooonty  ...  as  soon  as  the  French  landed,  raised  a  corps  of  two 
'^OBiand  men,  joined  the  French,  took  possession  of  a  gentleman's 
^ome  and  property  adjoining,  which  he  alleged  had  been  the  property 
^b  ancestor,  adhered  to  the  French,  was  taken  in  arms  at  the  battle 
of  BaUlnamuck,  convicted  and  executed  :  that  is  a  matter  of  public 
Moriety.    It  was  in  1798." 

The  witness  mentioned  other  instances  from  hb  own  personal  know- 
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NOTE  CC. 

On  the  treatment  of  Heretics.   (De  la  Hooui,  de  Legibus,  p.  179,  a 
dc  Ecclesift,  p.  404,  Maynooth  Claas  Book. 

"  Hseretici  legibus  ecclesiasticis  tenentur ;  nee  magis  ezimasti 
quam  subditi  in  suum  principem  rebelles ;  retinet  (Ecdena)  jwifd 
tionem  in  cos,  quemadmodum  dux  militise  jus  habet  severioret  poH 
decemendi  adversus  militem  transfugam." 

And  Mrnochius  (the  Scripture  €k>mmentar7  on  Maynooth.    Sm 
Note  S.  and  above,  p.  G8,)  on  S.  Matthew  xiiL  29. 

**  Christ  does  not  forbid  heretics  here  to  be  put  to  death  ;  oo  wli 
point  see  Maldonatus  on  this  place  ;**  who  thus  observes :  "  Thert  I 
some  who  abuse  this  place,  by  trying  to  prove  that  heretics  aremttt 
jmnithed  or  put  to  death, .  .  .  They  who  deny  that  heretic*  are  to  be  j 
to  death,  ought  much  rather  to  deny  that  murderers  ought  to  be  | 
to  death ;  for  heretics  are  so  much  the  more  pernicious  than  murdeR 
as  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  slay  the  ioult  of  men,  than  their  bodies.* 

NOTE  DD. 

Dr.  O'CoNOB,  Columbanus,  iv.  p.  84. 

**  It  is  true  that  the  Irish  Bbhops  have,  by  accepting  the  prei 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  renounced  en  paper  the  indirect  power  (of 
Pope).  But  here  is  the  spot  where  Columbanus  has  struck 
hardest  blows,  showing  that  their  practice  is  in  diametrical  oppoii' 
to  their  oath.  Do  they  not  hold  that  the  ducipBne  of  the  Come 
Treni  is  as  binding  on  Roman  Catholics  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Sc 
Sacraments  ?  and  does  not  that  discipline  expressly  grant  to  the  F 
and  to  Bishops  as  the  PopeU  delegatei,  powers  which  directly  c 
with  that  oath  on  this  very  article  of  indirect  power  ?  Will  the  n 
delegates  of  Rome  condemn  those  bulls  which  maintain  the  indi 
power  as  fundamentally  erroneous?  I  venture  to  assert  that  1 
will  not  dare  to  do  it.  Will  they  condemn  the  bulls  '  In  Oami 
*  Unam  Sanctamf  When  Archbishop  Butlbe,  of  Cashel,  had 
hastily  renounced  the  deposing  power,  and  his  example  was  foUo 
so  hastily  by  others  that  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  he  received  froni 
sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  a  letter  of  rebuke,  because  bo 
presumed  to  transact  a  business  so  momentous,  without  previomalgf 
viring  with  the  Court  of  Rome." 

NOTE  EE. 
Mr.  Phelan,  Digest,  ii.  62. 

**  Of  Maynooth  the  Public  know  something,  and  the  Govema 
might  kuuw  mure,  perhaps  so  much,  as  that  Dr.  0*Conob  wouki 
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I  hsYe  dared  to  anert,  ai  he  did  on  hia  death-bed,  that 
Jmftwii  of  tke  kigk  iransalpme  school  waa  taught  in  that 

NOTE  FF. 

D    Uwigtmhu  (a.d.  1713)  condemns  the  following  propo- 
eretkal: — 

ir  of  an  unjust  excommunication  ought  not  to  deter  us  from 
rather,  we  ought  peaceably  to  suffer  an  unjust  ezcommuni- 
anathema.  than  to  betray  the  truth."  The  above  are  the 
find,  among  the  ci.  propositions  of  P.  Quesnel,  condemned 
Use,  pemiciosse,  Ecclesis  et  ejus  praxi  injuriosae,**  by 

lent  XI.    See  Jus  Canonicum,  part  iii.  p.  144,  in  the  bull 

ft 
■ 

lemnation  of  Quesnel's  articles,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 

Bttntatned  the  necessity  and  benefits  of  the  study  of  Holy 

and  speak  of  the  sin  of  withholding  the  same  from  the 

ierres  to  be  noticed,  but  is  not  here  cited,  as  not  having 

connexion  with  our  part — the  political  one— of  this  sub- 


POSTSCRIPT, 

APRIL  4,  1845. 


The  amount  of  the  proposed  auffmentation  of  tlM 
grant  to  Majnooth,  and  the  other  details  of  the 
contemplated  measure  with  respect  to  it,  being  not 
before  the  country,  it  remains  only  for  us  to  toiie 
the  question  in  the  hands  of  Parliament  and  tb6 
Public.  We  cannot  do  this  without  expressing  oar 
deep  regret,  that,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  argtt* 
ments  have  been  offered  (in  behalf  of  the  propoflo^ 
increase)  of  such  a  kind  as  in  any  degree,  in  OQi 
opinion,  to  diminish  the  fears  which  such  a  propoul 
inspires. 

Indeed,  afker  a  careful  perusal  of  the  report  of  tb 
debate  of  April  3rd,  I  find  only  three  reasons  of  m^ 
kind  alleged  in  its  favour:  first,  the  justice  aa 
expediency  of  the  measure ;  secondly,  the  hope  c 
conciliating  the  Irish  Romanist  priesthood;  an 
thirdly,  the  example  of  King  Greorge  III.  and  M 
Pitt. 

I  have  already  anticipated  these  argament^»  m 


ha?e  endeavoured  to  examine  their  value.  Witli 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  it  rests  on 
a  position,  the  fallacy  of  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  persons,  and  therefore 
appears  to  require  a  few  more  words  of  observation. 
It  is  said, — **  England  has  given  public  aid  to  per- 
sons of  various  religious  persuasions ;  why  not  then 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  ?*• 

Granting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  one  act  of  this 
b'nd  justifies  a  second,  and  that  a  second  warrants  a 
third,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum^  yet  I  deny,  as  I  have 
already  done  (pp.  5,  6),  the  analogy  on  which  this 
aigament  is  founded;  and  in  conformity  with  this 
denial,  I  have  treated  this  subject,  not  on  religious 
gnmnds,  but  purely  on  ciwi  ones. 

If  the  Dissenters  here  referred  to  had  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  oaths  of  allegiance  to  ^foreign 
power;  5^ they  were  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  France, 
or  of  Prussia,  or  of  Austria,  and  not  of  England ; 
then  the  two  cases  would  be  similar,  but  ordy  then. 
W  the  Trustees  and  Professors  of  Mayuooth  enter 
>Hto  the  condition  of  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria ; 
Irt  tbem  renounce  what  we  affirm  to  be  unlawftd 
vid  unconstitutional  oaths — viz.  those  of  vassalage  to 
*  foreign  potentate  which  they  have  taken — a  vas- 
salage incompatible  vrith  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  Sovereign  whom  Almighty  God  has  set  over 
^1^ ;  let  them  become,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
^^,  feOouhcUizens  of  the  Protestants  of  England, 
iNaad,   and   Scotland ;    and  then    let   the   State 
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regard  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Utdil  thii 
the  case,  the  augmentation  of  the  grant  to 
College  of  Majnooth  is  nothing  less  than  a  neri 
of  our  own  strength  to  aggrandize  ^foreign  and  i 
tile  power  against  ourselves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  t 
we  may  hear  no  more  of  this  pretended  aoab 
which  is  unjust,  unloyal,  and  untrue. 

All  intention  of  interference  with  the  prw 
constitution  of  Maynooth  is  distinctly  disdaimei 
the  iramers  of  the  new  measure. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  things,  the  e 
assumes  a  still  more  serious  aspect. 

In  the  absence  of  such  reasoning  as  I  have  • 
scribed,  I  have  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  search 
arguments  against  my  own  conclusions.     NotU 
I  think,  can  affect  the  very  momentous  deduct! 
which  we  have   derived  from   the   relation  of 
Trustees  and  Professors  of  Maynooth  to  the  sec 
Rome,    and    the   consequent   anti-monarchical  i 
racter  of  its  agency  and   results.     But  it  has 
curred  to  me  to  consider,  that  it  may  perhapi 
alleged  by  some,  that  the  facts  above  stated,  cono 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Jesuitical  influence  prevalen 
Maynooth,  are  not  of  very  recent  date.     It  ma] 
said  that  Dr.  Murray,  who  evinced  so  much  eagen 
to  introduce  Mr.  Kenney  as  his  Colleague  and 
puty  in  the  Institution, — so  that,  as  Mr.  Kei 
himself  tells  us,  his  election  to  the  Vice-presidi 
was  "the  effect  of  the  earnest  request  of' the  t 
coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Murray), 


WI8  at  that  time  the  President  of  the  College  ^ " — 
Itts  ceased  to  be  President  since  the  year  1813; 
lod  that  Mr.  Kennej  himself  quitted  the  College 
in  the  same  year;  and  that  it  is  therefore  pro- 
Ule  at  least  that  Maynooth  may  now  be  exempt 
from  Jesuitical  influence.  To  this  we  reply,  that  we 
voQid  gladly  indulge  this  hope :  we  would  willingly 
beliefe  that  such  is  the  case.  But  let  us  have 
Mence  of  the  fact  being  so.  This  is  what  we  desire. 
As  we  said  before,  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
Mapooth  from  Maynooth  itself.  And  from  it  we 
gather  no  such  comfortable  assurance  as  that  just 
nentioned,  but  the  reverse. 

As  we  have  said,  we  willingly  consent  to  know 
nothing  of  Maynooth,  but  from  Maynooth  itself. 
And  what  is  the  most  recent  evidence  from  that 
inarter  even  concerning  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Ken- 
1^7?  and  what  inferences  are  we  thence  compelled 
to  derive  ? 

We  find  from  the  records  of  the  College,  that  Dr. 
Mnnray  resigned  his  office  of  President  in  1813; 
Ixtt  that  he  ceased  to  be  President  only  in  order  to 
leoome  both  a  Trustee  and  a  Visitor  of  the  College ; 
itiog  also  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (at  a  dis- 
^nnee  of  only  twelve  miles  from  Maynooth) ;  and 
4»t  he  holds  this  joint  office  of  Trustee  and  Visitor 
^  this  day :  and  we  now  further  find,  that  the  veri/ 
t^f9fm  who  introduced  the  Head  of  t/ie  Jesuits  as 

*  Maynooth  Report,  p.  381. 
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Vice-President  into  Mat/nooth  is  to  be  confirmed 
both  those  offices  by  the  new  measure.  And  from  E 
Murray's  own  declaration — to  qaote  bis  wordi- 
''  that  he  was  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  procure  H 
advantage  of  Mr.  Kenney's  assistance"  while  he  m 
President,  and  from  his  public  avowal  to  the  Cos 
missioners  of  Irish  Education  Enquiry  in  1826*9  thi 
he  **  should  be  very  happy  that  aB  should  have 
respect  for  the  Jesuit  body ;  and  that  he  himsdfh 
a  great  respect  for  the  Jesuit  body  ;**  and  from  lii 
confession  that  "  he  was  intimately  acquainted  wh 
the  Institution  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Sacred  Htmi 
whose  connexion  with  the  Jesuits  admits  of  i 
reasonable  doubt  (see  above,  p.  65 — 68),  and  that  i 
institution  was  in  fact  **  recomtnended  by**  himself *- 
we  may  conjecture  in  what  spirit  he  has  exercise 
still  exercises,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  his  h 
fluence  in  his  united  offices  of '  Trustee  and  Visik 
especially  if,  instead  of  reprobation^  he  should  no 
only  receive  fresh  honour,  encouragement,  and  powi 
from  Parliament  and  from  the  Country,  when  mm 
fully  aware  of  the  principles  in  which  he  acted 
President. 

And  further,  though  Mr.  Kenney  too  quitb 
Maynooth  in  1813,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  he  left 
only  to  become  Founder  and  President  of  the  Jm^ 
College  of  ClongoweSy  at  a  distance  only  of  six  mi 
from  Maynooth ;   and  he  was  specially  invited, 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  410.  '  Ibid.  p.  409. 
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we  have  also  seen,  by  the  authorities  of  Maynootb, 
rom  time  to  time,  to  resume  bis  office  tliere  of 
eichiDg  and  superintendence;  to  quote  bis  own 
tirds,  •*he  was  very  often  asked  to  conduct  the 
Hritual  Retreats"  of  the  Students  at  the  College'. 
[e  was  still,  not  in  name^  but  in  fqct^  Vice-President 
'  Maynooth  while  he  was  President  of  Clongowes. 
I.  will  not  travel  beyond  the  records  of  Maynooth 
trace  him  farther ;  but  I  cannot  fail  to  observe 
at  in  the  most  recent  public  official  document 
likh  we  possess  concerning  it.  Dr.  Crotty  himself, 
e  then  Pre^uil^  of  Maynooth  (in  1826),  notwith- 
mding  all  the  reserve  which  his  situation  would 
leessarily  inspire,— especially  in  the  presence  of 
Commission  of  Enquiry, — stated '  that  he  '^  cen- 
tered the  school  of  Clongowes"  (conducted  by 
r.  Kenney  and  nine  other  Jesuits)  **  to  be  the  best 
Ireland  to  which  Roman  Catholics  can  have 
xmrse." 

But  even  if  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Kenney  had 
p  no  connexion  whatever  with  Maynooth  ;  even  if 
cumstanceSf  in  this  respect,  were  changed ;  yet  the 
ngtiiution  of  Maynooth  is  not  changed.  Eleven  of 
\  fifteen  Trustees  are  still  nominees  of  the  Pope^ 
md  to  him  by  the  most  solenm  oaths.  They  arc 
I  a  self-elected  body;  and  elect  the  Professors, 


^  Maynooth  Report,  p.  e)82.     Sec  above,  pp.  62—70. 
'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  92. 
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who  are  also  bound  by  an  oatli  of  obedience  to  ti 
Pope.  The  same  causes  will  continue  to  prodo 
the  same  effects.  Mr.  Kenney  himself,  in  reply 
the  question  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  ^^ 
Education  given  in  the  College  of  Palermo  ( 
which  Mr.  Kenney  was  educated,  and  whieh,  in  1 
own  words  S  '^is  ea^dusively  under  the  manageme 
of  Jesuits/")  is  the  same^  or  materially  different  fro 
that  of  Maynooth  ?  "  answered,  that  **  AU  the  priM 
pies  of  faith  and  morals  are  precisely  ihe  same  *.'*  i 
long  as  the  organization  of  the  College  remains  n 
altered,  whether  this  individual  or  that  happens  to  J 
connected  with  it,  is  comparatively  of  little  mom^ 
One  Murray  and  one  Kenney  may  disappear;  bi 
others  will  soon  rise  up  in  their  room.  And  it 
now  proposed  not  only  not  to  change  the  systei 
but  to  give  it  greater  permanence  and  great 
power. 

And  as  a  further  demonstration  of  this,  let  us  o 
serve,  that,  on  the  same  occasion  above  specific 
Dr.  Crotty  said  ^  that  though  he  believed  that,  *^coni 
dering  the  present  state  of  public  opinion^ — I  mean  (I 
adds)  that  of  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  empire^- 
the  Board  of  Trustees  would  not  unsh  to  appoint 
person  professedly  a  Jesuit  to  any  situation  in  tli 
College,  yet  I  beg  leave  (he  said)  to  state,  that 

>  Maynooth  Report,  p.  396.  '  Ibid.  p.  382. 

•  Ibid.  p.  92. 
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tbiok  tbej  would    not   reject    bim    on   anj/  other 

fromdr 

If,  now,  this  (ndjf  bar  to  tbe  election  of  a  Jesuit 
^old  be  remoTed ;  if  tbis  sole  ground  of  objection 
shoald  be  taken  away ;  if  the  *^  public  ofpimonT  which 
^the  (ndy  obstacle  to  the  election  of  Jesuits  ^^pro^ 
feuedbf  such,"  (and  there  are  many  who  are  Jesuits 
without  being  such  professedly^)  which  existed  in 
1826,  and  which  was  eyen  then,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
didade  at  all  to  the  election  of  the  leading  Jesuit  of 
Inknd  to  the  much  more  responsible  office  of  Vice- 
Pretident  of  Maynooth, — if,  I  say,  this  impediment 
Aould  now  be  removed,  and  if  the  ^^  public  opinion^* 
(tfter  all  the  evidence  of  the  case  has  been  placed 
before  it)  should  be  so  changed,  as  to  vote  new 
boQoars  and  endowments  to  Maynooth ;  if  it  should 
Wfe  the  resources  of  the  Trustees,  and  give  them 
fresh  dignity  and  permanence  as  a  Body  Corporate, 
uid  should  thus  signify  its  approval  of  their  past  con- 
dnct,  and  its  confidence  in  them  for  the  future,  then 
^  C!onstitution  of  Maynooth,  thu8  strengthened  and 
ttnplified,  will  bring  forth  its  past  and  present  fruits 
in  tenfold  abundance ;  then,  instead  of  what  we  have 
^eodg  witnessed  of  both  Papal  and  Jesuitical  in- 
fl^Dce,  we  shall  have  the  same  multiplied  in  infinite 
^oant  and  intensity ;  and  we  may  form  a  reason- 
able conjecture  of  the  tremendous  consequences 
^hich  will  result,  and  that  in  a  very  short  period  of 
^ime,  from  the  aggrandizement  of  that  system,  which 
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has  already  done  so  much  to  weaken  the  stabi 
of  the  Monarchy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Ei 
fresh  stone  added  to  the  fabric  of  Maynooth  ^ 
be  taken  from  the  foundations  of  the  British  Thro 
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^  I  quote  the  following  testimonj  on  this  lubject  from  a  Frendi  woik,  p 
last  year  at  Paris,  Histoire  de  la  Soci^ti  Domestique,  par  M.  L*  Abbi  Gauhi 
^  *  Abolir  la  supr^matie  Anglicane  en  Irkatde^  s*£criait  nsgudre  Sir  Robert 
*■  c*est  Tabolir  en  AngUterv ;  c^est  retcinder  la  Constitation,  c*est  britor 
liens  qui  uniasent  TEglise  &  TEtat :  or,  TAngleterre  n*est  pas  mftie  pour  « 
▼olution." 


•  "Dans  une  stance  du  Parlement,  F^Tiier,  1844.' 


OBSERVATIONS, 


following  extract  from  the  Tablet,  Romanist 
•per,  of  April  19,  1845,  will  put  tha  reader 
session  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  measure 
le  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
^ynootb,  and  of  the  language  with  which  it  has 
received  by  the  advocates  of  Repeal  in  Dublin. 

LOTAL    NATIONAL    REPEAL    ASSOCIATION. 

weekly  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on  Monday, 
S,  in  the  Qfinciliat'um  Hall ;  Edward  Clements,  Esq., 
;r-at-Law,  in  the  chair. 

Liberator  then  brought  up  the  Committee's  Report  on 
I  for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth ; 
bllows: — 

e  bill  now  before  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Maynooth 
it  intended  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  former  statutes 
ng  that  subject.  There  are  no  less  than  three  such  sta- 
two  enacted  by  the  Irith  Parliament  before  the  Union,  and 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature. 

order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  proposed  amendments 
ceitary  to  keep  in  view  the  present  state  of  the  law  and 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  tb 
existing  statutes. 

**  The /r*(  of  these  Acts  was  passed  in  the  year  1795.  It 
technical  description  is  36th  Geo.  III.  chap.  21. 

'*  The  second  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1800.  It  is  techni- 
cally called  the  40th  Geo.  III.  chap.  85. 

"  The  third  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1808,  and  is  called  the 
48th  Geo.  HI.  chap.  145  \ 

*•  The  first  of  these  Acts,  that  of  1 795,  has  for  its  title,  •  An  Ac< 
for  the  better  education  of  persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roomd 
Catholic  religion,'  and  after  a  recital' — probably  an  inaccuiste 
recital—^of  the  then  existing  law,  it  enacts  that  four  personi— 
that  is,  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  three  chief  Judges  in  Ireland 
(all  of  whom  must  at  that  period  have  been  Protestants),  togethei 
with  six  noblemen  and  gentlemen  named  in  the  Act,  all  of  whoff 
were  Catholics,  and  eleven  dignitaries '  of  the  Catholic  Chnidi  h 
Ireland,  with  their  successors  to  he  elected  in  the  mode  in  thi 
act  specified,  should  be  Trustees  for  the  establishmeDt  and  cob 
tinuance  of  the  then  intended  College,  and  for  its  maintenance. 

"  It  was  thus  that  the  board  of  Trustees  were  originally  confti 
tuted:  four  Protestants,  six  lay  Catholics,  and  eleven  Cathd 
ecclesiastics — in  all  twenty-one. 

"  The  perpetual  continuance  of  that  board  was  provided  for  1 
vesting  in  the  Trustees  a  power  ofJiUing  up  every  vacancy  wbi 
should  thereafter  occur  in  their  number.  • 

"  The  only  alteration  that  has  been  since  made  in  the  board 
by  Che  Act  of  1808  ;   by  the  4th  section  of  which  the  Cbanoel] 

'  The  three  above-mentioned  Acts,  together  with  the  Statal 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  will  be  found  in  the  Eighth  Rcpt 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  (1827)»  whi 
relates  specially  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  which  I  cite 
"  Maynooth  Report,'*  in  the  following  pages,  as  I  have  done 
those  of  Maynooth,  the  Crown,  and  the  Country, 

'  See  note,  p.  1 1. 

'  i*  e.  the  four  titular  Archbishops  and  seven  Bishops. 


aod  Jodget  cease  to  be  any  longer  TruBtees.     The  number  of  the 
Tnttees  was  thus  reduced  to  seventeen,  being  eix  laymen  and 
Attn  eecUstoitici^  all  Catholics,     It  is  believed  that  in  point  of 
&et  this  proportion  of  laymen  to  ecclesiastics ,  continues  the  same 
^  the  present  day.     But  there  is  no  necessity  to  keep  up  that 
pn^rtion ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  wise  to  have  all  the 
Tnutees  clergymen  than  to  intermingle  laymen  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  exclusively  ecclesiastic  seminary ;    however,  if  the 
vajontj  of  the  Trustees  should  be  of  this  opinion,  they  can  easily 
eSeetoate  their  purpose  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  lay 
Tnutees.     No  further  legislative  interference  is  necessary  on  the 
sabjeet 

"The  lay  Trustees  appear  to  be  in  reality  rather  honorary  and 
"Mwia/  than  efficient  Trustees ;  under  the  circumstances  it  neces* 
ttnlj  must  be  so*  The  powers  of  the  Trustees  under  the  existing 
*cti  are  very  comprehensive.  In  them  is  vested  the  entire  pro* 
perty  of  the  College.  They  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  pre- 
'ifal,  professors^  and  scholars^  and  all  the  necessary  servants  and 
^Vtttants ;  and  to  regulate,  the  amount  of  all  salaries ;  and  to 
n>b  bye-laws  and  regulaUons — in  shorty  to  manage  and  control 
^entire  system  o/education^  the  order  of  studies,  and  the  periods 
of  attendance,  as  well  as  all  the  details  for  the  subsistence  and 
ouotcDsnoe  of  the  students. 

''The  Trustees  act  by  the  majority,  and  it  appears  that  at  least 
*6veQ  persons  should  attend,  in  order  to  constitute  a  board. 

''Besides  the  Trustees  there  are  other  functionaries — namely, 
^tors,  appointed  by  the  existing  laws.  Those  visitors  were 
fint  appointed  as  a  separate  body  by  the  Act  of  the  year  1800. 
They  consisted  under  that  Act  of  five  Protestants  and  three 
^^lics.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  however, 
^  one  of  them.  But  as  that  office  has  ceased,  the  visitors  now 
^oiuki  of  four  Protestants  and  three  Catholics.  This  Protestant 
o^j(»ity  would  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  be  very  objec- 
^*<^le,  only  that  the  third  section  expressly  provides  that  the 
^thority  of  the  mixed  visitors.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  shall  not 
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extend  to,  or  in  any  manner  affect,  the  exercise  of  ike  Renim 
Catholic  religion^  or  tfie  religious  doctrine  or  disciplme  ikenoj 
within  the  College.  And  by  the  ninth  section  it  is  enacted  thai 
in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  exercise,  or  discipline  of  Um 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  visitorial  power  shall  be  ezerdief 
exclusively  by  such  of  the  visitors  as  are  Catholics. 

"  Thus,  therefore,  by  the  existing  law,  all  the  trustees,  ii 
whom  the  entire  management  of  the  College  is  vested,  an 
Catholics;  and  the  visitorial  authority  over  them  is  vested  ezdn- 
sively,  as  to  all  matters  that  may  anywise  affect  the  doctriw 
or  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Catholic  visitors. 

'*  The  present  Catholic  visitors  are,  his  Grace  the  Catliolii 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  his  Grace  the  Catholic  ARCHBiiBOi 
OP  Dublin,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal. 

'*  It  is  necessary  to  be  observed  that  the  present  trustees  tt 
authorised  by  the  act  of  1795,  to  acquire  lands  exclusive  of  tb 
College  premises,  of  the  annual  value  of  1000/.  But  it  i 
conceived^  that,  as  the  law  now  stands,  lands  to  any  amowat  aS 
value  may  be  effectually  vested  in  tri^^t  for  those  trustees. 

*'  It  will  be  otherwise  if  the  present  bill  pass  into  law. 

"  The  frame  of  the  present  bill  is  this  — 

*'  By  the  1st  section  the  trustees  of  the  College^  and  tk 
successors,  for  ever,  are  formed  in  a  corporation  or  body  poUt 
under  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Maynooth ;  m 
by  that  name  they  are  to  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  eoi 
mon  seal ;  and  by  that  name  they  are  empowered  to  sue,  i 
be  sued.  And  this  corporation  is  to  have  and  possess  all  t 
powers  vested  in  the  trustees  by  the  former  Acts. 

"  By  the  2d  section  the  new  corporation  is  entitled  to  acqa 
lands  not  exceeding  the  annual  value  of  3000/.  These  thi 
thousand  pounds  are  to  be  exclusive  of  the  property  posseti 
at  present  by  the  trustees ;  and  which  property  is,  by  the  tli: 
section,  vested  in  the  new  corporation. 

*'  By  the  4th  section  provision  is  made  for  the  salaries  of  I 
President,  Vice*president,  Officers,  and  Professors  of  the  O 


h^  and  for  an  increase  in  their  numbers ;  and  for  these  pur- 
poNt  the  sum  of  6000/.  is  allotted. 

^Bj  the  5th  section  an  annual  sum  of  40/.  is  to  be  paid  to 
adi  of  the  twenty  senior  students ;  making  the  number  of  free 
itsdeots  altogether  500  *. 

"  fiy  the  7th  section  a  provision  of  28/.  each  is  made  for  the 
naintenance  of  the  twenty  senior  students  on  the  Dunboyne 
Eitablifthment,  and  of  the  500  free  scholars ;  making  together 
a  nun  of  14,560/. 

"The  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  sections  of  the  Bill 
mke  t  provision  to  the  extent  of  30,000/.  for  repairs  and  new 
buildings  for  the  College  Establishment,  to  be  expended  under 
tbe  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

*'  By  the  13th  section  the  visitorial  power  in  the  Lord  Chan' 
fdkrand  Chief  Judges  is  repealed. 

**  By  the  14th  section  power  is  given  to  the  Government  to 
nominate  five  other  visitors,  all  of  whom  may  be  Protestants. 
But  ike  three  Catholic  visitors  at  present  existing  are  continued, 
ttd  are  entitled  to  appoint  their  successors ;  so  that  under  this 
Act  the  visitors  will  consist  of  Gve  appointed  by  the  Government 
uul  of  three  Catholics. 

"  By  the  17th  section,  however ^  this  Board  of  Visitors  are  to 
bave  no  power  or  authority  over  any  matter  relative  to  the  doc- 
^  or  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

**  By  the  18th  section  the  visitorial  power  as  to  every  thing 
Aat  relates  to,  or  in  any  way  affects  the  doctrine  or  discipline 
^  the  Catholic  Church,  is  vested  exclusively  in  tbe  Catholic 
viiitors. 

'*  Sach  is,  we  conceive,  an  accurate  abstract  of  the  Bill  before 

the  House  of  Commons.     As  far  as  we  understand  the  matter, 

the  Bill  appears  to  be  framed  in  a  just  and  conciliatory  spirit, 

'^  to  present  no  matter  of  difficulty  or  doubt  in  any  of  its 

'  The  change  here  is  very  remarkable.  The  number  of  free 
*dioIars  (i.  e.  of  poorer  students)  is  increased  by  the  new  measure 
bmi  250  to  500. 
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details  to  any  Roman  Catholic,  however  suspicioua  he  may  bavi 
heen  rendered  by  reason  of  the  conduct  of  the  preaent  or  an] 
former  Oovemment. 

"  A  question,  however,  arises  upon  tke  prmcipU  uitoItm 
in  the  Bill.  The  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  have  hereloCbn 
unanimously  protested— and  they  do  still  protest — agminrt  m] 
State  provision  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  They  hif 
repeatedly  declared  that  they  still  are  of  opinion  that  no  one  das 
of  Christians  ought  to  be  called  on  to  support  the  clergy  of  aa; 
other  persuasion  than  their  own. 

"  Circumstanced,  however,  as  this  country  now  is,  with  k 
ecclesiastical  State  revenues,  originally  granted  for  Rmm 
Catholic  purpoies,  vested  in  the  Protestant  Church  EatabUA 
ment,  it  is  deemed  no  infringement  of  the  voluntary  princiflt 
to  receive,  by  way  of  restitution^  the  means  of  edacatiDg  th 
Catholic  clergy,  especially  when  tendered  in  so  satisfiustory  mm 
conciliatory  a  manner  as  it  is  by  this  Bill. 

"  Daniel  0*Connell, 
'*  Chairman  of  the  Committee,'* 

Such,  then,  is  the  measure  introduced  into  th< 
House  of  Commons  by  the  First  Minister  of  tb 
Crown  on  Thursday,  April  3,  1 845. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  arguments  adduced  in  it 
behalf. 

1.  We  are  assured  by  Sir  R.  Peel  that  it  "in 
volves  no  one  new  principle  ^  and  it  seems  to  be  hi 
earnest  desire  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Hous 
of  Commons  that  they  were  parties  to  the  Acts  b; 
which  the  College  exists,  and  that  they  have  alread; 
virtually  given  their  assent  to  every  tittle  of  the  pre 
sent  Bill.  He  therefore  addresses  them  as  follows:— 

*'  By  the  combined  efforts  of  those  three  Acts  ^  you  pirmridefk 

•  See  above,  \u  4. 
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tk  estabUtkwieMt  of  a  college  for  the  edacation  of  Roman 
Gitbolict  only, — the  words  you  make  use  of  is  the  '  establish- 
ment' of  a  College.  Whom  have  you  appointed  as  the  visitors 
of  that  College  f  Have  yoti,  by  existing  statutes,  disclaimed 
eoonexion  with  tliat  Collage,  and  repudiated  it  as  a  guilty  thing 
with  which  you  will  hold  no  communion  ?  You  have  appointed 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  highest  judicial  authorities  as  the 
vinton  of  that  institution  which  you  have  so  established.  You 
proTide  only,  it  is  true,  by  an  annual  tote,  for  tlie  president, 
tertam  officers,  and  professors  of  that  College;  but  the  Acts 
which  have  received  your  sanction  expressly  speak  of '  Fellows ' 
of  that  College  to  be  endowed.  The  Acts  originally  contem- 
plated a  perfect  system  of  collegiate  education,  consisting  of 
KhoIars»  of  masters,  of  professors,  and  of  fellows.  You  have 
Rpealed  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  in  &vour  of  that  College. 
^W  are  the  enactments  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
^[islature;  and  I  ask  whether  I  have  not  completely  esta- 
hlithed,  that  if  it  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  enter  into  a  con- 
Bexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  that  tiolation  of 
F^seiple  has  been  deliberately  committed  by  the  Government  and 
^tfr&siMi  of  this  country  ?  " 

On  the  strength  of  these  assertions,  that  the  pre- 
^Qt  House  of  Commons  has  sanctioned  the  founda- 
tion and  constitution  of  Maynooth,  and  has,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  identified  itself  with  that  Col- 
l^  Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeds  to  say — 

**  We  believe — indeed  rve  know — that  the  question  between  us 
^  only  be  a  question  of  greater  liberality  and  increased  pecu- 
^^  means,  because  we  have  introduced  no  one  new  principle. 
We  ligye,  on  the  one  hand,  not  claimed  from  the  Roman 
Colics  any  greater  degree  of  supervision  or  intermeddling  with 
"^discipline,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  given  nothing 
''^  upon  the  foundation  and  for  the  purpose  which  have  been 
/w  a  half  century  recognized.** 
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From  these  allegations,  it  would  appear  that  tl 
Prime  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  he  is  calling  i 
the  Legislature  to  do  nothing  but  what  they  ha' 
already  been  doing,  not  indeed  in  degree^  but  in  km 
for  half  a  century. 

But  is  this  really  the  fietct?  is  it  any  thing  Ifl 
the  actual  state  of  the  case,  as  shown  by  uncontn 
vertible  evidence  ?  First,  who  were  the  authon  < 
two  of  the  three  enactments  concerning  Maynootb 
Were  the  House  of  Commons  ?  were  they  even  pt 
ties  to  them  ?  No.  Both  these  acts  were  meaBon 
of  the  Irish  parliament ;  they  were  antecedent  < 
the  Union, — one  being  passed  in  1795,  the  other  i 
1800,  August  1st;  the  Union  was  not  carried  inl 
effect  till  the  following  January. 

And,  secondly,  what  was  the  tenor  of  these  acta 
The  first,  as  stands  written  on  the  face  of  its  pr 
amble,  was  an  Act  of  Relief  from  certain  pains  ai 
penalties  ?  It  permitted  the  Romanists  to  do  wb 
they  could  not  *  do  before, — **  to  endow  a  College  i 

*  The  preamble  is  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas,  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in  this  Kingdom,  it 
not  lawful  to  endow  any  College  or  Seminary  for  the  edacat 
exclusively  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  reiigi 
and  it  is  now  become  expedient  that  a  Seminary  should  be  tt 
blished  for  that  purpose ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.  &c.,  i 
that  the  Trustees  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  rea 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  eai 
an  Academy  for  the  education  of  persons  professing  the  Roe 
Catholic  religion,  and  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands  not  exce 
ing  the  annual  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  to  erect  i 
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persons  exclusively"  of  their  own  religion.  It  ap- 
pointed certain  trustees  of  the  College  to  be  so 
endowed,  and  allowed  **  them  to  receive  subscriptions 
and  donations,  to  enable  them  to  endow  an  academy 
for  the  education"  of  such  persons ;  and  it  makes  a 
gTBDt  of  £6000  for  the  year  1795  in  aid  of  the  said 
eeminary.  The  second  Act,  that  of  1800,  gave  no 
new  endowment ;  it  was  designed  simply,  as  its  pre- 
amble states,  **for  the  better  government  of  the 
CoUege.'* 

But,  it  will  be  said,  the  third  Act,  that  of  1 808,  was 
one  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  In  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  share.  Yes.  And  what  was  the  drift 
of  this  measure  ?  Merely  to  allow  the  Trustees  to 
compromise  suits  on  certain  conditions,  and  to  exempt 
the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  College 
rtand,  and  the  lands  held  under  lease  from  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  from  being  considered  part  of  the  value 
of  the  £1000  which  the  Trustees  had  been  allowed 
to  purchase,  and  to  which  they  were  restricted. 
These  are  the  only  provisions  of  this  Act  of  1808 ; 
and  no  other  Act,  relative  to  Maynooth,  has  been 
passed  since  that  time. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  any  one  who  will  compare 
these  three  Acts  with  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
win  see  reason  to  question  whether  the  foundation 

maintain  all  such  buildings  as  may  be  by  the  said  Trustees 
deemed  necessary  for  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  the 
President,  Masters,  Professors,  Fellows  and  Students,  who  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  admitted  into,  or  reside  in  such  Academy." 
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of  Maynooth  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  British  Pftriift- 
nient  *m  and  whether,  even  supposing  that  had  been 
the  ease,  they  could  be  bound  by  their  antecedent 
conduct  to  acquiesce,  on  the  ground  of  consistency, 
in  the  present  measure,  **  because  no  fiew  principle 
has  been  introduced"  in  it.  For,  in  truth,  both  the 
Agents  and  the  Act  are  different ;  and,  accordingly, 
on  examining  the  language  of  the  speakers  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  I  can  scarcely  find  one  who  con- 
curs in  the  fundamental  principle — that  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  present  measure  to  former  Acts— on 
which  it  is  based  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

Take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  expressions  of 
Lord  John  Russell  on  the  subject.  He  distinctly 
asserts — 

"  Neither  can  I   agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  th^ 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,   that  this  whole  gurilaoi^ 
ai  to  its  principle  was  decided  in  1795 ;  for,  were  I  to  agre0 
with  that  opinion,  I  should  in  the  same  manner  concede  that 
the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  of  last  year  contained — which  I  do 
not  think  it  did — the  whole  question  of  the  endowment  by  the 
State  of  the  Roman   Catholic  Church.     The  Act  of  1795,  as 
I  understand  it,  alUmed  the  Roman   Catholics  to  Jomni  thdr 
onm  College t  and  to  give  their  own  lands  and  money  for  thai 
purpose.     Then,  from  year  to   year,  we  have  voted  a  sum  in 
aid  of  the  funds  thus  contributed.      I  consider  that  a  totally 
different  measure — one  differing  in  degree,  differing  in  kind** 
is  now  before  us." 

And,  in  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Maoaulay  de» 
clares — 

''  If  ydu  can  show  us  that  this  is  a  question  of  principle,  I  for 
one*hhall  be  ready    to  give  way.     But    T  defy  you  to  do  eo. 
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I  beard  somethiDg  about  a  contract  made  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  by  the  Irish  ParliameDt  and  this  country,  binding  us 
to  keep  this  College  up,  or  to  continue  the  grant.  I  do  not 
tdmit  this.  I  do  not  admU  the  existence  of  any  contract  with 
Ik  old  Irish  Parliament  and  the  Irish  people  which  in  the  least 
degree  absolYet  us  from  legislating  for  this  College.  I  consider 
tket  we  have  as  much  right  to  deal  with  this  College  as  with  any 
(dker  Irish  quesAm.  Moreofner^  I  conceive  that  I  am  just  as  much 
at  Hberty  to  vote  against  the  renewal  of  the  grant,  or  against 
the  grant  altogether,  as  I  am  to  vote  upon  a  grant  for  the 
Artillery  or  the  Marines/*  (Hear,  hear.) 

And  Mr.  Shell  rejoices  in  this  measure  as  the 
commencement  of  an  entirely  new  era  in  Irish  legis- 
lation. 

"  This  I  consider  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures  {loud 
^Wi  and  counter-cheers),  by  which  you  may  fasten  the  two 
^^trte«  together  {cheers);  and  I  am  confirmed  in  that  belief 
h  the  speech  which  was  delivered  last  night  by  the  right  hon. 
i^leman  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department," 

Andy  in  a  different  tone,  not  of  exultation,  but  of 

^rrow,  the  learned  Member  for  Dublin  University, 

Mr.  Shaw,  adds  the  weight  of  his  judgment  to  that 

^f  those  which  we  have  already  cited,  and  brings 

^th  him  another  witness  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

*'  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  was  in  Ireland  when  the  report  of  the  speech 
^hss  right  hen.  friend  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
tipon  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bill  itself, 
^tiched  that  country;  and  he  recollected  no  event  which  had 
csnaed  such  painful  disappointment,  such  deep  depression,  in  the 
i&bds  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  (Hear.)     They  regarded  the 
present  measure  as  what  it  had  indeed  in  that  debate,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  right  hon,  friend  the  member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Glad- 
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stone)  been  can£dly  adndUed  to  be — the  first  regmUnr  endmnm 
since  the  Refcrwiatum^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reUgtan^  m  any  f 
of  the  united  kingdom.  He  regarded  it  as  a  dear  indieat 
that  for  the  future  Ireland  woe  not  to  be  treated  as  an  integ 
part  of  the  British  empire;  and  as  the  *  heaviest  blam*  that  ewert 
been  struck  by  foe  or  by  friend  agttinst  the  Established  Ckard 
Ireland,  (Cheers.)  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  always  oonsidered 
annual  grant  to  Maynooth  a  matter  of  very  dowbifwl  polie) 
acquksced  in  and  legalized  principally  because  its  discontiniia 
would  have  brought  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  perm 
injury  on  the  individals  whose  mmn  support  ii  was  (hear)  ;  bul 
was  saved  the  necessity  of  arguing  that  it  was  not  in  puzana 
of  any  compact,  much  less  that  it  was  partly  of  the  same  c 
racter  as  the  measure  then  before  the  House^  by  only  adopt 
the  words  of  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who,  in 
speech  advocating  the  measure,  declared  it  to  be  '  in  subste 
a  new  measure^*  and  that  the  Government,  in  proposing  it,  ' 
only  carried  the  basis  of  the  grant  from  an  annual  grant  i 
a  permanent  Endowment  by  Act  of  Parliament^  but  by  plac 
the  buildings  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  OovemnK 
thereby  established  as  close  a  relation  as  it  was  possible 
establish  between  the  state  and  the  College  by  any  legisk 
measure" 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  si 
ject.     On  comparing  the  Act  of  1795  with  that 
1845,  we  find— 

(1.)  That  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases 
widely  difierent.  In  1795  (as  I  have  before  she 
Maynoothy  &c.  p.  9),  all  the  Roman  Catholic  semi 
ries  on  the  Continent  were  destroyed ;  and  the  C 
tinent  closed  against  British  subjects.  But  in  18 
these  Colleges  exist  in  full  operation.  There  are  si 
Colleges  at  Valladolid  and  at  Douay ;  there  is 
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CoUegio  Inglese,  and  the  Collegio  Irlandese  at 
Rome ;  there  is  the  College  Irlandais  at  Paris,  which 
Iknow  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  am  speaking  the  language  of  all  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics,  both  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay,  when 
I  say,  (without  any  prejudice  against  the  training  at 
Majnooth,)  that  the  Ecclesiastics  educated  in  them 
ire,  from  the  very  circumstances  of  their  position, — 
from  their  wider  experience  of  men  and  things, — of 
a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  character  than  those 
reared  at  Maynooth,  to  which  they  are  brought  as 
freahmen  from  their  own  homes,  and  which  they 
leave,  as  ordained  priests,  to  become  the  spiritual 
nders  of  their  respective  parishes.  I  impute,  in  this 
wgpect,  no  fault  to  the  young  men,  nor  to  their 
teachers :  the  evil,  and  a  most  serious  one  it  is,  lies 
in  the  system  ;  it  lies  with  the  State  which  sanctions 
it»aiid  which  now  proposes  to  confirm,  increase ^  and 
perpetuate  it. 

(2.)  Again,  in  1795,  British  Roman  Catholics  had 
no  private  Colleges  at  home.  As  the  preamble  of  the 
Act  of  1795  states,  the  law  did  not  permit^  them. 
But  in  1845  the  case  is  widely  different.  In  Eng- 
luid  they  have  now  private  seminaries  at  Old  Hall 
Green,    Ushaw,    Oscott,    Prior    Park,    Stonyhurst, 


'  By  Bugmentatioii  of  revenue  from  8000^.  to  26,000/.,  by  mul- 
^ying  the  Profeuore^  by  doubling  the  number  of  free  scholars. 
(Sec  above,  p.  7.) 
Above,  p.  10,  note. 
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Ampleforth,  Downside,  Everton,  Ratcliffe;  and  i 
Scotland  at  Blair's,  near  Aberdeen. 

There  is,  then,  we  see,  no  want  of  Roman  Catholi 
Colleges  in  England  and  Scotland.  And  what  is  tl 
case  with  Ireland  ?  Notwithstanding  the  foundatic 
of  Maynooth,  to  which  the  Country  has  contribatc 
an  annual  grant  of  about  9000/.  since  1795,  olh 
Ecclesiastical  Seminaries  have  arisen  in  all  parts 
Ireland  from  private  endowments.  There  are  Insl 
tutions  of  this  kind  at  'Carlow,  at  Kilkenny,  at  Toai 
at  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  So  that  there  appei 
to  be  very  good  ground  for  Sir  R.  Peel's  suppositio 
as  expressed  in  the  following  words, — though,  for  re 
sons  already  adduced,  we  cannot  concur  in  the  JQ 
tice  of  his  argument,  that  because  the  country  h 
continued  an  annual  grant,  bequeathed  to  it  by  ti 
Irish  Parliament,  of  9000/.  a-year,  under  very  pec 
liar  circumstances,  it  should  convert  this  annual  gn 
into  a  permanent  endowment  of  26,000/1  a-ya 
under  circumstances  totally  different, — 

"  Remove  the  grant  altogether^  and  you  will  find  on  the  pari 
the  Romanists  of  Ireland^  I  have  no  doubly  a  dispotitioniomake 
pecuniary  sacrifice^  and  to  provide  some^  perhaps  an  iwsperf 
endowment,  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  edmeatum  of  U 
priestlkood.  But  the  grant  of  9000/.  a-year,  the  public  ondertaki 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  endow  an  institution,  and 
provide  instruction,  has  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  contril 
tions  of  others,  and  yet  that  sum  is  inefiectual  for  ita  pmpfl 
Now,  what  do  we  do  ?     If  it  be  a  violation  qfprincipte  to  pra$ 

^  Maynooth  Report,  p.  9. 
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mtntctionfor  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  we  are  guilty  of 
tint  iriolation  of  principle  now.  (Hear.)  A  grant  of  9000/.  a-year, 
piofenedly  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
ii  a  riolation  of  principle  at  least  as  great  as  any  which  I  shall 
propose  to  the  house."  (Cheers.) 

Bat  what  I  woald  here  inquire  is, — granting  that 
tliis  endowment  of  26,000^.  a-year,  given  without  any 
control  or  restraint  of  any  kind,  in  a  manner  to 
elicit  the  approval  of  Mr.  0*ConnelI,  though  in  his 
opnion  of  such  a  kind  as  only  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  resHtutianj  and  as  an  earnest  of  other  similar 
booDg,  as  **  the  first  of  a  series*"  of  them  (to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Shell), — allowing,  I  say,  that  this 
26,000/.  a-year  may  be  very  acceptable  at  Maynooth, 
]fet  how  will  it  be  regarded  at  Tuam  and  at  Carlo w, 
how  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  and  at  Valladolid  ?  to  say 
nothing  of  Oscott  and  Stonyhurst?  Will  they  rest 
ettily  and  complacently  at  the  sight  of  this  magnifi- 
cent endowment — greater  than  any  which  the  State 
fcw  ever  conferred  on  all  our  own  Colleges '  at  Oxford 
<^  Cambridge — bestowed  upon  M aynooth  without 
vxj  inquiry  into  its  political  tendency,  and  without 
^lamination  of  the  uses  which  it  has  made  of  the 
public  money  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
British  nation,  without  even  a  glance  being  vouch- 
safed at  the  evidence,  of  the  most  serious  and  mo- 
i&CDtous  kind  and  afl^ting  deeply  the  peace  of  the 
coQQtry  and  the  security  of  the  throne,  which  has 

'  See  below  further  on  this  point. 
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been  already  placed  before  Her  Majesty's  Goven 
ment,  and  to  \^bich  I  shall  make  additions  in  thes 
pages, — bestowed  also  without  any  provision  for  sue 
control  as  is  exercised  by  the  same  Government  ovc 
every  National  School  of  England,  to  which  it  con 
tributes  a  sixpence  of  the  public  money  ?  Will  tbes 
othei*  Roman  Catholic  Institutions,  I  ask,  remaii 
unconcerned  spectators  of  this  boon  to  Maynooth 
will  thet/  have  no  claims  to  prefer  for  similar  act 
of  restitution  to  themselves?  and  if  these  also  an 
to  be  granted,  and  on  similar  terms,  whe^'e  is  tbi 
work  of  restiiution  to  stop  ?  where  is  the  inexhaustiUi 
fund  whence  these  largesses  are  to  be  drawn  ?  and  il 
they  are  not  to  be  conceded,  where  is  the  work  ol 
conciliation  which  the  grant  to  Maynooth  is  to  achieve! 
where  the  end  to  agitation  which  it  is  to  accom- 
plish ? 

For  my  own  part  I  see  in  this  concession  nothinfj 
but  the  opening  of  a  door  to  a  hundred  claims  of  i 
similar  kind,  and  to  a  series  of  acts  of  spoliatioD 
sacrilege,  outrage,  murder,  and  (the  least  of  a) 
its  consequent  evils)  of  taxation,  insupportable  to  tb 
people,  and  exciting  them  to  sedition  and  Insui 
rection.  And  all  for  what  ?  To  satisfy  demands  whic 
we  ourselves  shall  have  rendered  insatiable  by  ov 
attempts  to  satisfy  them. 

That  no  prescriptive  rights  of  property  in  Irelan 
will  protect  it,  if  the  interests  of  the  Church  c 
Rome  should  demand  its  sequestration,  and  if  tb 
Government  should  listen  to  her  present  claims  a 
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thepJea  of  expediency  or  any  other,  is  unhappily  too 
eTident  from  the  following  language  of  Mr.  Sheil,  in 
the  late  debate,  concerning  the  policy  of  England  in 
Canada, — 

"  YoQ  have  placed  the  Roman  Catholics  there  in  their  just  rela- 
tion towards  the  State,  and,  having  performed  this  act  of  wisJam^ 
jot  followed  it  up  by  endowing  the  Catholic  clergy  there  with  a 
fcrtitm  of  those  lands  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  endowment 
rf  the  Protestant  Church.  (Cheers  and  counter-cheers.)  That 
WM,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  a  very  strong  measure  (hear,  hear) ; 
it  t«i  ao  kss  than  taking  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
hotettant  Church  fur  the  purpose  of  bestowing  it  as  an  endow^ 
umtm  the  Roman  CathoUc  clergy,  (Cheers  and  counter-cheers.) 
b  w  doing  you  acted  wisely.  Have  you  now  any  doubt  that, 
io  the  e?ent  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  you  will  derive  the 
wni  valuable  results  from  this  course  of  proceeding  ?  (Cheers.) 
I  baYe  shown  you  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  treating 
tbe  Roman  Catholics  in  Canada  with  justice  and  confidence. 
If  you  can  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  colony,  can 
yoQ  not  do  so  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  their 
^*»  country?  You  can;  and  by  pursuing  that  course  towards 
te  you  will  raise  up  a  bulwark  in  that  country,  which  will 
prove  of  more  real  security  than  all  the  cannon  in  the  forts  along 
bibres." 

And  in  a  similar  tone  even  a  Protestant  Member 
of  the  Legislature  (Sir  C.  Napier)  calls  upon  us  to 
•dopt  this  bill,  from  fear  of  the  dangers  to  be  other- 
wise apprehended  from  France^ — 

*'  He  was  not  a  man,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  to  invite  con- 
^tal  Catholic  nations  to  carry  a  force  into  Catholic  Ireland 
^fgkt  against  Protestant  England;  but  he  thought  the  hon. 
■Oiicf  for  the  University  of  Oxford  and  his  friends  ought  to  be 
^^nfiU  what   they  were  doing  in  order  to  gratify   their  own 
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feelings.  That  was  not  the  moment  they  ought  to  push  t 
to  extremities  ;  for  if  they  did,  e?en  in  peace  Ireland  wool 
remain  quiet;  and  in  case  of  a  war,  a  storm  might  be  raiie 
could  not  be  put  down.  They  had  seen  French  fleets 
into  all  parts  of  the  world ;  they  had  seen  Bonaparte  attes 
invade  this  country  in  1805,  and  but  for  the  disobediei 
his  orders  by  one  of  his  generals,  he  would  have  suooi 
Now,  let  him  just  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  baronet  t 
state  of  their  steam  navy  at  this  moment.  (Laugbter.) 
gentlemen  argued  the  case  in  their  way,  and  he  must  be  al 
to  argue  it  in  his  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  French  had  i 
moment  an  immense  fleet,  and  htf  a  French  paper  wkkch  I 
received  thai  morning  he  found  that  some  steamers  whid 
been  built  for  the  Transatlantic  navigation  were  said  to  be 
for  the  purpose,  and  were  to  be  converted  into  men-of-war. 
were  capable  of  carrying  each  2000  men;  but  he  belies 
was  a  blind  from  the  beginning  that  they  were  said  io  be  im 
for  any  other  purpose.** 

Mr.  Colquhoun  might  well  deprecate  argan 
of  this  nature, — 

**  With  great  surprise  and  with  great  regret  he  had  beard  tin 
hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  make  the  appeal  to  Parliament, 
he  pointed,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  domestic  difficulties  be  ! 
contend  against  in  Ireland,  and  the  strong  combination 
party  there  who  wished  to  dissolve  the  Union  between  tl 
countries,  and  then,  two  sentences  further  on,  spoke  of  th 
and  threatening  cloud  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  wl 
looked  on,  he  said,  with  some  apprehension.  The  rigfa 
baronet's  words  were,  *  I  own  to  you  when  I  was  called 
make  that  declaration,  I  did  reflect  with  comfort  and  conn 
that  I  had  sent  that  night  a  message  of  peace  to  Ireland.'  Th 
hon.  baronet  in  that  speech  seemed  to  speak  as  if  he  were  na| 
ing  with  a  hostile  nation  when  he  spoke  of  having  sent  a  m 
of  peace  to  Ireland,     If  it  was  right,  if  it  was  wise  to  eHahi 
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fanfoimdaliaHi  the  College  of  Maynooth,  let  them  do  it  because  it 
Ml  right  (hear,  hear) ;  let  them  do  it  because  in  their  strong, 
oka,  deliberate  convictions  they  regarded  it  as  a  measure  of  con- 
ciliadoD  to  Ireland  which  it  was  desirable  to  pass ;  but  let  him 
pot  tell  them  that  Conciliation' hall  was  to  subdue  his  judgment^ 
and  make  him  acquiesce  in  a  measure  which  he  condemned.  In 
Fraaee  what  did  they  infer  but  that  this  was  a  concession  to  our 
terrors  r 

Alas !  what  a  course  of  sin  and  misery  is  that  on 
which  we  are  invited  to  enter.  Sacrilege  is  now  ex- 
tolled as  *^  an  act  of  wisdom  !"  and  violation  of  our 
solemn  vows  to  Almighty  God,  and  an  act  of  robbery 
of  Him  and  of  His  Church  is  proposed  as  an  example 
for  imitation,  and  lauded  as  a  thing  from  which,  in 
the  event  of  a  foreign  invasion,  "  we  shall  derive  the 
most  valuable  results  !*'  And  where  in  the  mean  time 
is  the  Grod  of  armies.  He  whose  minister  war  is,  He 
whose  scourge  the  foreign  foe  is,  for  the  sins  of  a 
ftithless  and  ungodly  people  1  If  vre  sacrifice  His 
tmth  to  avert  the  armies  of  France  and  America,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  wonder  indeed,  if,  in  the  course 
of  His  Divine  Judgments,  the  arms  both  of  France 
uid  America  shall  not  hereafter  be  found  to  be 
lcij[ued  against  us !  And  we  shall  be  left  alone, 
^thoat  peace  within  us,  and  without  hope  from 
above ;  nay,  rather  with  Grod's  wrath  and  fury  poured 
<>Qtupon  our  heads.  Rather,  then,  let  us  expiate  the 
i^ttional  sins  of  which  we  have  been  already  guilty, 
'ot  08  not  glory  in  our  iniquities,  and  augment  their 
Dumber,  and  thus  aggravate  their  consequences. 

And,  (2,)  the  agefUs  in  the  measure  of  1845  are 
^ry  different  from  those  of  1795.     Tn  the  latter  case 
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thej  were  the  Members  of  the  Irish  Parliament^ 
the  former,  thej  are  those  of  the  Imperial  Legishtu 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  Seventh  Article  of  the  Act 
Union,  it  is  stipulated,  that  *^  a  sum  not  less  than  \ 
sum  which  has  been  granted  by  the  Parliament 
Ireland,  on  the  average  of  six  years  immediately  p 
ceding  Jan.  1,  1801,  in  premiums  for  maintaini 
institutions  for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  sfa 
be  applied,  for  the  period  of  twentj/  years  after  1 
Union,  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland^  and  in  so 
a  manner,  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingi 
shall  direct.**  But  more  than  twice  twenty  years  hi 
now  expired  since  the  Union ;  and  if  the  original  gn 
to  MaynoGth  is  to  be  continued  as  a  matter  of  ri§ 
and  as  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  Irish  to  the  Imj 
rial  Parliament  as  its  executor,  and  to  be  paid 
it  accordingly,  why  are  not  the  other  grants  of  t 
Irish  Parliament ''  for  pious  and  charitable  purpose 
to  be  paid  likewise  ? 

It  was  stated  on  one  (the  Opposition)  side  of  t 
House  by  Mr.  Ellice — 

"  That  the  old  Parliament  g^nted  monej  profusely  to  w 
body.  Even  in  Ireland  it  voted  700,000/.'  to  Charter  Scboo 
for  many  years  it  gave  100,000/.  a  year  to  build  Protesti 
cburches ;  a  million  was  given  to  the  Protestant  Chnidi 
indemnify  it  for  loss  on  the  settlement  of  tbe  tithe  question.** 

And  it  was,  therefore,  very  pertinently  asked 
the  other  side  by  Lord  Bernard — 

**  If  the  House  was  bound  by  thi$  compact — if  by  an  i 
written  law  of  national  honour  they  were  bound  to  condi 


'  Query  this  ammni ;  but  it  does  not  afieot  the  aiguarat 
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tliegrMt  to  Maynooth^ — were  they  not  equally  bound  by  a  com- 

pMtin  the  case  of  the  Chartered  Schools  of  Ireland?  (Hear.) 

YtU  initeadofthe  Ilouse  continuing  the  grant  of  I7f000/.  a-year 

to  Ihote  schoolSf  they  had  ihronm  into  the  other  scale  an  annual 

i^ml  of  75,000/.    tit  opposition  to  the   Protestant    Church   of 

Still  more ;  so  far  from  continuing  the  grant  to  the 
Chartered  Schools,  the  Government  has  refused  all  aid 
to  the  Protestant  Schools,  although  solicited  by  the 
simoet  unanimous  voice  of  the  Irisb  Episcopate ;  and 
yet,  a  few  months  after,  with  no  solicitation  but  from 
the  Professors  of  Maynooth  to  Lord  Heytesbury, 
because  it  happens  to  be  in  debt,  they  propose  to 
'reftfe  the  national  allowance  to  Maynooth  ! 

Well,  therefore,  might  Mr.  Hamilton  observe,  as 
ke  did  in  his  admirable  speech  in  the  late  debate — 

*'  The  House  ought  to  recollect  that  there  was  a  great  struggle 
png  on  in  Ireland  between  two  great  antagonist  principles, 
mooted  and  maintained  by  two  opposing  Churches.  The  effect 
<)fthit  measure  would  be  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  the 
Goremment  and  the  Legislature  into  the  Roman  Catholic  scale, 
Tkat^  he  thought^  was  a  serious  consideration — it  was  a  serious 
thing  to  consider  that,  while  means  were  refused  for  the  education 
^  the  children  of  the  established  Church  in  the  principles  of  that 
^hrrA,  while  disfavour  in  that  respect  was  shown  to  the  Protes" 
'nti;  the  only  clergy  for  whose  education,as  such^  any  provision  was 
^^^  by  the  State  were  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  that  at  the  very  time  when  nearly  the  whole  of  that  clergy 
^  declared  themselves  the  enemies  of  the  British  connexion,  and 
*Afii  many  of  that  clergy,  as  at  Dingle  and  Ventry,  were  endea- 
^OBring  to  arrest  the  free  course  of  religious  opinion  by  means 
the  most  unjustifiable  and  unwarrantable." 

And  yet,  after  all  this,  the  crime,  the  great  crime, 
olgected  against  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  is  the 
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paucity  of  their  numbers  compared  with  the  Roman*' 
ists.  They  are  few  in  number !  and,  therefore,  they 
cannot  be  supported ! 

Good  heavens !  Napoleon  might  as  well  haTe 
complained,  when  he  had  sacked  Moscow,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  so  few  in  number,  that  its  popula- 
tion was  now  so  much  reduced,  that  they  were  to 
expect  no  mercy  at  his  hands !  Or,  if  Herod  bad 
been  asked,  after  the  murder  of  the  Innocents^  to 
contribute  any  benefactions  to  the  Rabbinical  School 
at  Bethlehem,  he  might  have  as  reasonably  replied, 
that  **  really  the  children  were  now  so  few  in  number, 
that  they  must  be  left  to  educate  themselves !"  For 
it  is  indeed  but  too  true,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
are  few  in  number ;  but  let  us  inquire,  WHO  has  made 
them  so  ?  Let  them  who  have  refused  all  support  to 
the  education  of  their  children  give  the  answer! 
They  have  made  them  few ;  and  they  are  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  make  them  fewer  still ;  and  when 
they  Jiave  done  so,  when  on  the  plea  of  making  peei» 
they  have  created  a  solitude^  they  will  then  find,  I 
fear,  to  their  cost,  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  extermi- 
nating policy. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  the  Romanists  of  Ireland  mt 
numerous.  I  need  not  stop  to  inquire  Jiow  they  have 
become  so.  But,  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  fur 
that  of  the  empire,  they  assuredly  deserve  the  most 
wise,  charitable,  and  paternal  treatment  from  their 
rulers.  And,  for  this  very  reason,  I  would  b^  leave 
very  humbly  to  implore  our  Legislators  to  paue 
before  they  proceed  further  in  the  very  awful  course 
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00  which  thej  appear  to  have  entered.    You  cannot, 

1  know,  convert  them  from  Popery  by  the  mere 
agencj  of  any  legislative  enactments.  Some  of  you 
eren  may  think  it  undesirable  to  endeavour  to  do  so. 
Let  it  be  so.  But,  by  the  affection  you  bear  them, 
by  your  loyalty  to  our  common  Sovereign,  and  by 

f     your  love  and  dread  of  our  common  Creator,  Re- 
\     deemer,  and  Judge,  do  not  deliver  them  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  worst  influences  of  Popery,  to 
Popery  leagued  with  Democracy,  unrefined  by  litera- 
ture, Qohallowed  by  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
hy  reverence  for  those  authorities  whom  He  has  consti- 
tntedasHis  own  deputies  and  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  do  not  ask,  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Col- 
h^  of  M aynooth  has  become  infected  with  these 
principles.     Let  the  fault  be  the  fault  of  England. 
'tigyiun,  when  afire  is  raging  in  the  street,  to  waste 
^f  time  in  looking  for  its  author.     But  there  the 
P^'dciples  are.     I  feel  it  a  duty  to  Ireland,  yes,  and  to 
'Aynooth  itself,  to  show  this  to  be  the  case ;  and  I 
^^  done  this  already,  and  propose  to  do  it  still 
'^her. 

Rescue  then  the  Romanists  of  Ireland,  if  you  can, 
^m  such  a  state  of  bondage  and  misery  as  this, 
>hich  I  have  described ;  and  by  God's  help  you  can 
Oliver  them ;  at  least  you  can  refrain  from  adding 
weight  to  the  yoke  which  is  already  on  their  shoul- 
ders :  if  you  cannot  cure  the  evil,  at  least  you  can 
afaBtain  from  aggravating  it,  in  hope  that  a  better 
•eason  may  arise  when  the  remedy  may  become  more 
easy  of  application. 
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That  I  am  here  speaking  the  sentiments  of 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves,  especially  c 
Laity,  I  am  certain.  I  have  already  shown 
earnest  and  persevering,  in  spite  of  the  most  1 
dable  obstacles,  have  been  their  exertions  oi 
side  of  loyalty.  The  evidence  of  that  tact  is  c 
interesting  and  important  (Appendix  to  Magf 
&c.,  p.  Ill,  and  ibid.  p.  78 — 8 1 ),  and  I  beg  p 
sion  here  to  refer  to  it. 

And  as  a  further  demonstration  of  what  I 
there  stated,  and  what  I  here  repeat,  let  mt 
request  leave  to  transcribe  the  following  very  re 
able  words,  published  not  more  than  four  yeai 
by  no  less  a  person  than  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbor 

"When  we  behold  0*ConneIl  not  only  identifying 
with,  but  becoming  the  life  and  soul^  the  very  crbatok 
third  party  in  the  State ^ — this  union  of  radicals  and  repea 
when  we  see  him  invest  it  with  a  character  and  power  ] 
unknown  to  it ;  but,  above  all,  when  we  find  him  holdi 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  persons  of  similar  views  on  oar 
the  channel — ay,  and  in  America  too — and  threatening  io ; 
the  same  political  excitement  amongst  ui  which  he  hat  tui 
in  establishing  at  home,  then,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  w! 
sider  not  only  mischief  to  our  prosperity,  but  absolute  da 
our  long  and  justly  cherished  institutions  to  lurk  therein 
the  term  of  our  admiration  should  pass,  and  that  even  on 
tude  for  former  services  should  give  way  before  the  dat; 
he  imposes  on  us,  to  deal  with  him  only  in  the  new  char 
which  he  now  appears.  That  duty  must  conquer  oar  reli 
— every  feeling  of  sympathy  for  small  and  partial  grieva 
if  necessary,  every  present  desire  for  the  full  accomplish 

'  Second  Letter  to  Ambrose  L.  Philips,  Esq.,  by  thi 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  1S41. 
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idbnns  bat  half  achieved,  tfaould,  for  the  moment  at  least*  be 
oeiged  in  the  primary  object  of  every  good  cUizen^  the  preierva^ 
\m  of  peace  and  order ^  and  the  protection  of  the  great  bulwarks 
of  our  constitution  from  the  inroads  of  revolutionary  violence, 

**Let  as  try  the  question.  Mr.  0*Connell  declares  that  he 
hu  a  paramoant  object  to  gain, — the  Repeal  of  the  Legislative 
UnioD, '  the  only  permanent  and  rational  mode  of  procuring ^ree- 
im  and  prosperity  for  Ireland.'  By  what  means  is  he  to  carry 
it?— for  public  opinion,  as  it  is  now  represented,  even  in  Ireland, 
it  opposed  to  it.  By  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  is 
the  reply.  If  one  extension  will  not  do,  for  the  question  must 
be  cirried,  he  must  have  another ;  and  we  soon  arrive  at  universal 
iv^gf,  which,  indeed,  he  hat  already  declared  to  be  his  panacea. 
He  has,  howeveri  another  chance, — intimidation, 

'  Hereditary  bondsmen 

By  your  own  right  arms  your  freedom  must  be  wrought.* 

^  If  one  degree  of  intimidation  be  not  successful,  of  course 

nother  mast  be  tried ;  for  the  question  must  be  carried :    '  As 

lure  (says  he)  as  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise,  the  Irish  parliament 

vm  again  assemble  in  College  Green.'     Well,  suppose  it. — But 

vku  right  has  Mr.  O'Connell  to  suppose  that  the  Irish  peers  will 

be  more  &vourable  to  the  freedom  of  Ireland  when  sitting  in 

CoD^  Green,  than  in  Westminster?     And  if  not,  how  are  they 

to  be  disposed  of?     By  the  lender  mercies  of  a  domineering  demo- 

cney, — Between  a  domineering  democracy  and  Lynch  law  there 

ii  no  wide  interval ;  and  might  not  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  find 

that  Lynch  law  was  not  exactly  the  most  rational  degree  of 

fivodom  ? 

**  This  blessed  principle  of  equality  once  in  operation,  the  crown 
roil§  in  the  dustt  the  coronets /o//bip, — the  mitre  is  trodden  under 
fixit, — the  spoils  are  collected  and  divided,  the  triumph  of  the 
poor  over  the  rich,  of  the  illiterate  over  the  instructed,  of  physical 
moral  force,  is  at  once  complete,'*    (pages  9— 13.) 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  publicly  rebuked  for 
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these  words  by  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest- 
hood as  follows*, — 

'*  True,  roy  Lord:  but  whose  doing  h  this  ?  '  The  CR0wx,t]ie 
CORONET,  and  the  mitre  '  league  together  to  keep  a  nation  out  of 
its  rights.     The  case  then,  in  natural  law,  will  stand  thus: — 

**The  crown,  the  coronet,  and  the  mitre  league  together  to 
wrong  a  nation,  and  to  violate  its  rights.  So  much  on  the  one 
side.  That  nation  refuses  to  part  with  its  rights.  So  modi  on 
the  other. 

'*  The  two  parties  are  fairly  pitted  against  each  other. 

**  Next,  by  right  of  combat,  the  party  whose  rights  are  attacked, 
re-attacks  the  other.     So  far  the  scales  are  even." 

But  to  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  Majnooth 
Bill  of  1845  with  the  Act  of  1795. 

We  have  shown  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cases  are  very  different,  that  the  agefits  are  veiy  dis- 
similar, and  let  us  now  observe,  (3,)  that  the  Acts  are 
wholly  unlike. 

The  Act  of  1795  was,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
relief;  it  was  a  removal  of  disabilities ;  it  was  also 
an  act  of  benevolence,  in  that  it  gave  a  certain  cod- 
tribution  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  object, 
which  it  made  possible  of  attainment.     It  was  also 
an  Act,  if  you  will,  of  a  promissory  kind,  creating  a 
certain  expectation,  that,  unless  reasons  to  the  con- 
trary should  appear,  the  grant  then  made  to  the 
College  should   be   renewed    from    time    to   time^ 
durante  bene  placitOy  in  aid  of  the  same  object.     But 

*  Remarks  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuiy  to 
the  Catholics  of  England  ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith.  LiTerpoolt 
1842. 
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the  Bill  of  1845  is  very  different  from  this.  All 
\'-  this  has  been  very  well  stated  by  Lord  Ashley, 
t      whose  words  I  beg  leave  to  cite : — 

f.  "  /  ibnoir  that  by  the  original  constitution  of  this  College^  it  was 

hated  on  an  Act  of  Parliament  (not  the  Imperial  but  the  Irish 
Pirliunent) ;  bat  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Act  of 
Piriiament  proposed  at  that  time  and  the  measure  now  before 
the  House.     The  Act  of  Parliament  of  that  day  was  one  for  the 
rtjpealqfa  j>enal  law.    At  that  time  it  was  illegal  for  the  Catholics 
t»  found  a  college  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  Roman 
CalhoUe  religion,  atUl  ii  was  necessary  to  remove  that  disability. 
The  College  was  founded,  and  a  small  sum  of  money  granted 
ianwrds establishing  that  seminary;  but  observe,  the  present  Act 
not  only  founds  the  College,  but  gives  it  trustees  in  perpetual 
Mceeiium;    and,   what   is  of   still  more  importance,  endows  it 
M  perpetuity  with  the  large  sum  of  26,000/.  a-year.     I  can- 
Bot  understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  the  difference  between 
^  Act  and  the  Act  by  which  the  College  was  first  founded 
i*  not  sufficient  to  justify  the   opposition   made  to  the   mea- 
<nre.    It  seems   to   involve  the  whole  distinction ;  the  present 
Bm,  by  giving    such    an   endowment,    takes   the   expense   of 
Seating  the  Roman   Catholic  priesthood   on  the   State,    and 
vliereas,  by  the  other  Act,  only  a  small  sum  of  money  was  given 
n  aid  of  coniribution  for  this  purpose,  this  measure  establishes  a 
complete  distinction,  and  makes  the  State  the  party  to  the  educa- 
tion of  those  persons,  and  places  the  College,  as  one  of  the  insti- 
t9tkms  of  the  realm,  on  the  same  footing — except  that  it  is  treated 
with  much  greater  favour — as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam^ 
bridge,  and  Dublin.     I  believe  that  the  endowment  of  this  College 
inperpehdiy,  and  the  removal  of  the  grant  from  the  annual  esti- 
maUe,  hoe  more  displeased  and  more  alarmed  the  people  of  this 
eomUry  than  if  the  grant  itself  had  been  increased  threefold.  They 
my  thai  ikie  measure  is  an  immediate,  direct,  and  perpetual  recog^ 
mlioii  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  one  of  the  standing  insti' 
tufioms  of  the  empire,  (*Hear,  hear,'  from  Mr.  Sheil.)     No  doubt 
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the  right  hon.  gmtleman  b  quite  right  according  to  hit  ?iew 
but  I  am  urging  this  as  one  of  the  objections  to  this  measure. 

And  Sir  Robert  Inglis  further  said — 

**  In  1808,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  stated  in  the  British  House  c 
Commons,  that  when  Maynooth  institution  was  first  established 
it  was  not  intended  that  ii  should  be  maintained  6jr  the  jmUk 
purse;  and  the  memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbisiiopb 
Dr.  Troy,  dated  on  January  14,  1794,  showed  that  the  objeet  h 
contemplation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  that  time  was  to  be 
permitted  to  establish  tlie  institution  at  Maynooth  with  their  oss 
funds.  Mr.  Perceval  had  declared,  in  1808,  that  the  Romaa 
Catholics  promised  to  defray  the  whole  expense  themsehes^  mi 
though  the  Government  and  Parliament  gave  them  80001.  ia  vi 
of  the  object,  that  was  no  reason  that  the  country  should  ht  pik 
jecl  to  constantly  increasing  demands.** 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  same  noble  Lor^ 
above-mentioned,  most  truly  said — 

*'  This  question,  Sir,  ought  to  receive  from  us  the  fullest  as 
most  minute  investigation.  It  exceeds  in  importance  any  measm 
ever  offered  to  this  House,  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  have  ner 
known  any  measure  more  important,  for  good  or  for  evil 
Ireland.  It  very  much  exceeds  in  importance  the  Romi 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  (hear,  hear);  and  it  exceeds  it  on  tli 
ground, — when  we  removed  the  disabilities  that  pressed  on  tl 
Roman  Catholics,  we  removed  restraints,  and  gave  free  scope  m 
opportunity  to  free  action  on  their  part ;  but,  in  the  present  cai 
we  not  only  remove  disabilities  and  restraints — we  ourselves  ji 
that  free  action,  and  give  all  our  energy  and  all  our  support 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  J* 

And  therefore  it  is  that  the  eyes  of  all,  who  wii 
well  to  the  Institutions  of  our  country,  cannot  bi 
look  with  feelings  of  the  most  earnest  solicitude  ( 


the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  all,  and  by  each, 
of  oQr  Legislators  in  this  most  critical  juncture. 

The  present  Bill  is  essentially  a  new  measure  :  and 
this  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced ;  because  it 
was  introduced  to  Parliament,  and  recommended  to 
its  willing  and  confiding  acceptance,  on  this  very 
groond  that  it  contained  '  no  new  principle  ^ ;  nothing 
to  which  the  Legislature  had  not  already  given  its 
eonsent/  The  Prime  Minister  defied  the  House  to 
emde  the  difficulty  in  which  they,  as  he  alleges, 
bad  already  placed  themselves  by  their  own  acts. 
He  asserts  that,  willing  or  unwilling,  if  they  desire 
to  be  consistent,  they  must  accept  his  measure. 

But,  as  many  other  speakers  have  done^  Mr. 
Gladstone  accepts  the  challenge,  and  does  with  per- 
fect ease  what  was  declared  to  be  impossible.  He 
shows  that  the  mover  of  the  Bill  is  endeavouring 
to  make  them  pass  a  totally  new  Billy  on  the  plea 
^  it  contains  nothing  new  in  it.  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  80  in  the  following  words : — 

**!  conceive,  that,  by  adopting  the  bill  of  my  right  honour- 
able friend,  we  are  dbout  to  alter  fundamentally  the  relation  of 
tbe  State  to  the  College.     I  take  the  various  alterations  which  he 
proposes  to  make,  and  I  must  estimate  their  effect  as  a  whole. 
He  changes  the  annual  grant  into  a  permanent  one,  by  a  perma- 
nent Act  of  Parliament ;  he  increases  threefold  the  amount  of  the 
grant,  from  about  9000/.  (I  Chink)  to  near  27,000/.  ;  he  incor- 
pofates  the  Trustees  ;  he  provides  a  sum  for  the  restoration  and 
exteosion  of  the  buildings,  and  he  likewise  places  the  future  care 
of  the  fabric  in  the  hands  of  a  department  of  the  Executive 
Oovemment.     Further,  I  do  not  think  we  are  to  estimate  the 

»  Sec  above,  p.  10.  •  Above,  p.  12—14. 
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imporUnoe  of  the  inereftie  in  the  grant  Co  my  present  aigniiMa 
•imply  by  the  number  of  thonsandt  annually  that  are  to  k 
added  to  tbe  income  of  the  institution ;  the  increasct  in  my  jndjf- 
ment,  aliers  m  its  essence  the  position  and  function  of  the  Stste 
with  respect  to  it.*' 

And  mark  also  the  inferences  which  Mr*  Gladsbmo 
proceeds  to  draw  from  these  new  principles : — 

"  I  think  this  measure  important,  most  of  all  important,  viA 
regard  to  the  princij^s  which  it  involves^  I  am  very  far,  indsei 
from  saying  that  it  virtually  decides  upon  the  payment  of  tb 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  by  the  State ;  but  I  do  IK 
deny  that  It  disposes  of  the  religious  otjections  to  that  meamn, 
mean,  that  he  who  assents  to  this  Bill  shall,  in  my  judgment,  f 
longer  be  in  a  condition  to  plead  religious  objections  to  ndi 
project" 

So  that,  in  fact,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  ever 
one  who  votes  for  the  Maynooth  Bill  is  ipso  fad 
disabled  from  voting  against  the  endowment  of  th 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland.  And  yet  tfii 
measure  is  to  be  passed  stA  silentio  as  containing  ^  n 
new  principle  \^ 

Howy  and  whencCy  the  Romanist  Clergy  are  to  I 
endowed  (jf  they  are  to  be  endowed)  does  not  y( 
appear.  But  it  cannot  be  premature  to  observe  tlu 
Mr.  O'Connell,  who  in  his  words — 

"Agitation,  I  thank  you;  Conciliation  Hall,  I  am  mn 
obliged  to  you ;  Repeal  Association,  Maynooth  ougiht  to  pn 
for  you  "— 

claims  to  himself  the  authorship  of  the  Maynooi 
Bill,  has  not  concealed  from  us  bis  views  on  d 
subject  of  the  source  whence  the  Endowment  of  tl 
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Priesthood  is  partly  to  arise.  The  Irish  Titular 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  are  now  27  in  number, 
ind  the  priests  are  about  3000.  They  will  require 
alaige  sum  for  their  endowment.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
Hough  a  determined  advocate  of  the  Voluntary 
System,  yet  declares  that  he  will  accept  any  thing 
on  theur  behalf  from  England  by  way  of  restitution. 
Andy  in  spite  of  his  oath  to  the  contrary,  he  has 
opened  out  by  anticipation  the  prospect  of  one  source 
of  reyenue,  which  he  declares  to  be  available  for  that 
purpose: — 

**  The  oath  tells  as  (forsooth)  that  we  are  not  to  disturb  or 
VMken  the  Protestant  religion.  Protestant  religion^  that's  the 
9oti  used.  But  what,  we  ask,  is  the  meaning  of  this  obligation  ? 
It  it  that  we  are  not  to  try  to  convert  a  Protestant  ?  .  .  .  . 
How  ore  we  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  ?  Is  it 
by  taking  the  tithes  from  it  ?  Oh  no  /  surely  not :  for  tithes  are 
Miejr ;  and  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that  there  is  any  rela- 
tiotthip  between  money  and  religion.  .  .  .  We  regard  re- 
Kgion  as  a  heavenly  institution,  and  think  that  no  two  things  can 
k  more  distant  than  it  and  the  mammon  of  this  world.  We  tell 
you,  if  your  religion  be  money,  we  admit  that  we  shall  violate 
>Ui  otth,  for  we  shall  seek  to  take  away  the  tithes  from  the  PrO' 
^otmii  Church.  But  if  the  Protestant  religion  be  not  money, 
kit  1  divine  institution,  in  this  there  will  be  no  violation  of  our 
<Mfa.  We  look  for  the  money^  and  will  leave  you  the  religion, 
•  •  .  What,  again,  is  your  meaning  in  talking  of  *  Protestant 
Sorernment  ? '  It  is  really  too  bad  to  be  giving  us  conundrums 
|n  oaths.  Your  '  insisting  upon  that  oath  is  a  direct  violation  of 
^  Treaty  of  Limerick.'  ...  As  soon  as  we  are  well  warm 
i>  our  seats,  *  we  shall  claim  its  abolition.  We  feel  it  dishonour- 
*Ue  to  take  it  We  feel  a  repugnance  at  taking  it.  What  right 
^  any  Christian  to  make  another  man  state  any  thing  about  his 
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religion  ?  It  is  absurd  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  ike  time  ought  to 
be  gone  by  when  a  persecution  of  that  kind — for  it  is  a  persecuUon 
— should  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  country  '.'  " 

Let,  then,  those  who  are  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  Maynooth  Bill,  be  earnestly  entreated  to  con- 
sider how  they  unfold  wider  the  door,  which  the 
hand  of  Mr.  O'Connell  has  already  opened,  to  let 
the  sin  of  Sacrilege  as  well  as  the  full  endowment  of 
Romanism  in  upon  the  country. 

But,  further,  the  bill  of  1845  differs  irom  the  act 
of  1795,  in  that  the  latter  was  an  ejpperimentai  and 
tentative  measure ;  this  of  1845  is  a  deliberate  and 
conclusive  one.  Here  is  additional  reason  for  cau- 
tion and  reserve,  before  consent  is  given  to  it ;  given, 
as  it  must  now  be,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  results  of  the  Institution  on  which  the  endow- 
ment is  to  be  bestowed,  and  given  irrevocably. 

As  we  have  shown  before  {Maynooth^  p.  10),  the 
foundation  of  Maynooth  was  the  consequence  of 
certain  stringent  temporary  necessitieSy  and  was  ae- 
companied  with  certain  ea^ectations  of  favourdkle 
results,  and  attended  with  certain  precautions  and 
co7iditio7is ;  by  means  of  which,  in  the  event  of  go(4 
not  being  produced  by  it,  evil  at  least  might  be  co^ 
rected. 

^  I  quote  this  passage  as  cited  in  Mr.  Dudley  Perceval's  rerj 
important  publication,  "  The  Church  Question  in  Ireland,"  1841; 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  his  very  valuable  pamphlet,  "  MaynooA 
and  the  Jew  Bill,"  the  public  attention  cannot  be  too  eameitl^ 
directed  at  this  juncture. 
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That  grant  was  given  on  the  understanding  that  it 
depended  entirefy  on  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 
It  was  never  even  made  annual  by  Law ;  but  it  was 
contingent  on  the  good  conduct  of  the  College.  It 
WIS  in  practice  renewed  annually ;  and  an  expecta- 
tion was  thus  created  that  it  would  be  renewed  to 
the  Institution,  quamdiu  se  bene  gessisset. 

But  now  the  country  has  had  ea?perience  of  May- 
nooth  for  fifty  years.  It  sent  in  1826  a  Commission 
to  inquire  into  its  proceedings.  The  Report  of  these 
Commissioners  was  published  in  1827,  by  order  of 
tbe House  of  Commons:  it  consists  of  about  400 
felio  pages.  And  when  the  case  of  Maynooth  was 
brought  before  the  Parliament  and  the  country,  for 
ft  new  endowment,  we  might  have  expected  that 
I'fiimnce  should  be  made  to  the  contents  of  this 
Beport  by  the  mover  of  the  New  Measure. 

His  silence  on  this  subject,  which  is  much  to  be 
i^^gretted,  could  not  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of 
tbe  iact,  that  the  allowance  granted  to  Maynooth 
dqiended  on  the  good  behaviour  of  the  College.  This 
kid  been  stated  most  emphatically  by  preceding 
I^e  Ministers. 

Mr.  Perceval  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1805,— 


"Ihave  DO  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  my  judgment  Par- 
Kttsent  did  commit  a  great  error  when  it  established  the  Roman 
Cltbolie  College  of  Maynooth.  And  though  I  never  could  have 
ooQiented  to  grant  this  indulgence,  it  would  still  be  with  great 
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pain  that  I  should  feel  myself  compelled  to  withdraw  it*.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics  may  place  us  in  that  situation  in 
which  we  may  find  ourselves  compelled  so  to  act."— (See  note 
here  at  foot  of  the  page.) 

And  again  still  more  explicitly, — 

"  And  if  the  Romanists  possess  any  thing,  as  they  now  do 
possess  much,  in  the  Elective  Franchise,  in  their  capacity  to  oc- 
cupy various  professions  and  offices,  and  in  the  support  6y  Pnt' 
liament  of  their  College  at  Maynooth,  (a  support  which  the  mere 
principles  of  toleration  could  not,  on  grounds  of  justice^  exact  fnm 
ti5,)  if  they  did  not  feel  grateful  for  these  indulgences,  at  least 
they  would  he  sensible  of  their  value.  They  would  feel  that  they 
were  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  that  which  their  good 
conduct,  and  our  indulgence,  might  preserve  to  them;  but  which 
their  misconduct  might  forfeit  ;  and  which  no  principle  of  right 
(at  least  as  acknowledged  by  us)  could  entitle  them  to  demand, 
or  oblige  us  to  restore.  And  that,  above  all,  if  these  indulgence 
should  be  found  to  be  used  either  as  the  plea  and  pretence,  or  ns 
the  instrument,  of  keeping  aUve  ferments  and  pretensions  dangermu 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  State, — that  Parliament  would  unqaei- 
tionably,  on  its  own  principles,  feel  itself  authorized,  and  upon 
sound  policy  might  possibly  find  itself  obliged,  to  abridge  them  of 
those  indulgences,  which  they  would,  by  such  conduct,  compel  nt 
to  perceive  to  be  used  by  them,  not  so  much  to  their  own  comfort 
as  to  our  annoyance.** 

But  not  only  have  we  Mr.  Perceval's  testimonies, 
in  1805,  to  the  contingent  nature  of  the  grant;  we 
have  also  Sir  R.  PeePs  own  assertion,  so  late  as  in  1840, 

*  This  was  with  only  ten  years*  experience  of  its  working.  We 
have  had  Jifty.  Mr.  Perceval,  in  1809,  did  actually  rednee  the 
grant  from  12,000/.  to  7000/.     See  Maynooth,  &c.  p.  9. 
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that  it  was  liable  to  be  withdrawn  by  Parliament ; 
and  what  is  very  important,  liable  to  be  withdrawn 
for  special  reasons,  namely, — to  quote  his  words, — 
for  the  inculcation  of  "  doctrines  injurious  to  the 
sapremacy  of  the  Law,  and  destructive  to  the  esta- 
blished Government  and  Monarchy  of  the  Empire." 
And,  still  more,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  went  on  to 
say,  that  the  ^'  House  would  abandon  its  duty^  if  it 
were  to  avow  that  it  was  pledged  to  say  to  May- 
nooth,  *  You  may  inculcate  what  doctrine  you  please."* 
The  House  of  Commons  was  reminded  of  these 
words  of  the  present  mover  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  by 
Mr.  C.  Bruce,  and  by  Mr.  Spooner  also,  whose  lan- 
guige  I  beg  leave  to  quote : — 

**  In  the  debate  on  the  Maynooth  Grant  of  the  23rd  of  June, 
1840,  the  right  han,  baronet  said  : — '  He  could  not  agree  in  the 
opbion  that  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  at  Maynooth  ought 
to  be  1  matter  of  indifference  to  the  house.     The  system  of  educa- 
te  was  a  legitimate  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
ttd  the  house  would  abandon  its  duty  if  it  were  to  avow  the  doc- 
trine, that  because  the  grant  had  been  continued  for  30  years,  it 
wu  therefore  pledged  to  say  to  Maynooth,  '  You  may  inculcate 
Mki/  doctrine  you  please,  however  injurious  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
km,  and  destructive  to  the  established  government  and  monarchy 
of  the  empire.'     But  what  did  the  right  hon.  baronet  now  pro- 
jKMe  to  do  ?     To  take  away  the  control  the  house  had  over  the 
anniial  grant,  and  to  remove  the  power  of  visitation  for  any  effec- 
dTe  purpose  ;  they  would  have  visitors  only  to  inspect  the  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  food  and  the  clothes,  but  who  could  not  examine 
a  book  or  interfere  at  all  in  the  system  of  education  ;  thus  prac- 
tieally  leaviDg  the  College  to  *  inculcate  what  doctrine  it  pleased.* " 
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It  18  difficult  to  reconcile  these  words  witb 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  present  debate  ^- 

"  We  propose  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  have  tl 
of  directing  a  viiitation  whenever  he  may  think  proper. 
But,  observe^  the  visitorial  powers  shall  mti  extend  to  am^ 
relating  to  the  doctrine  or  eUscipUne  of  the  Chmreh  of 
(Hear.)  We  will  not  spoil  this  Act  by  any  attempt  m 
interference  with  such  matters,  (Hear,  hear.)  By  improT 
mean  improTement  of  means  only,  not  an  inter/eremee  \ 
coarse  of  education^  pcisomng  all  the  good  that  you  migl 
from  your  liberality." 

It  seems  hard  to  understand  how  that  < 
over  the  Institution,  which,  in  1840,  the  Hon 
bound  to  exercise ;  and  which,  if  it  did  not  ei 
it  would  ^'be  abandoning  its  duty,"  should 
become  in  1845  "  an  interference  with  the 
of  education,  poisoning  all  the  good  they 
derive  from  their  liberality." 

But  we  must  venture  to  believe  that  no  M 
of  the  Crown  can  have  renounced  the  o] 
so  justly  and  distinctly  expressed  by  him,  tl 
Legislature  would  be  ^*  abandoning  its  duty, 
said  to  Maynooth,  or  to  any  other  seminary 
United  Kingdom,  '  You  may  inculcate  wha 
trine  you  please,  however  injurious  to  the 
macy  of  the  law,  and  destructive  to  the  estal 
government  and  monarchy  of  the  empire.*  *" 

We  can  never  suppose  it  possible  that  any  < 
Majesty's   ministers   will   ever  renounce,    fb 
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woridlj  consideratioD,  such  an  opinion  as  this.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  they  do  repudiate 
it  now,  they  are  not  true  either  to  the  Crown,  to 
the  country,  or  to  themselves.  And  the  present 
GoTemment,  above  all,  cannot  renounce  it.  Their 
own  acts  would  cry  shame  upon  them,  in  the  face 
of  England,  Europe,  and  the  World,  if  they  ventured 
to  recant  a  syllable  of  it.  For  why,  otherwise,  in 
1829,  did  they  sentence  the  Jesuits  to  banishment ' 
for  life  ? — why,  in  the  most  favourable  enactment  to 
Romanists  that  has  ever  passed  in  this  country,  did 
they  insert  ten  entire  clauses  of  pains  and  penalties 
tg&inst  the  members  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  and 
(^  nU  other  religious  orders,  if  now  it  be  a  truth 
that  a  seminary  of  Romanists  *^  may  inculcate  any 
doctrine  they  please,  however  injurious  to  the  supre- 
Uttcy  of  the  law,  and  destructive  to  the  established 
Govemment  and  Monarchy  of  the  kingdom;"  and 
if  all  interference  with  such  doctrine  is  to  be  repro- 
hated  as  *^  spoiling  the  acts  of  national  liberality,'* 
tod  as  **  poisoning  all  the  good  that  we  might  derive 

from  it  r 

If  this  be  so,  then  we  aflirm  those  ten  clauses 
against  the  Jesuits  are  worthy  only  of  the  code  of 
the  Inquisition;  they  are  acts  of  persecution  and 
cnielty ;  they  require  not  only  to  be  expunged  from 
the  statute-book,  but  to  be  expiated  by  Bills  of 
Indemnity,  and  by  compensation  for  damages. 

•  10  Geo.  iv.  cap.  7.     See  Maynoolh,  &c.,  p.  69,  90,  91. 
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And  we  assert  further,  that  the  practice  of  super- 
vision exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  through  a 
Government  Inspector,  according  to  an  Act  of  the 
present  Government,  passed  July  9,  1844,  over 
every  national  or  grammar-school  of  the  country, 
to  w^hich  it  contributes  the  most  slender  pittance 
of  the  public  money,  ought  also  to  be  rescinded  as 
arbitrary  and  inquisitorial,  if  all  interference  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  considered  as  "spoiling  our  acts  of 
national  liberality,'*  and  "  poisoning  all  the  good  we 
might  derive  from  it." 

But  no  :  we  acquit  the  Government  of  the  charge 
of  entertaining  such  a  principle  as  this  ;  being 
utterly  irreconcileable,  as  it  is,  with  their  own 
recorded  public  acts  and  words,  and  inconsistent 
with  their  solemn  duty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
Country. 

I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  repeat  my  regret  that  the 
mover  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  should  not  have  referred 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  concerning  the 
political  doctrines  taught  at  Maynooth.  Even,  if 
the  question  had  been  nothing  more  than  concerning 
the  continuance  of  the  old  grant  of  £8000,  such  a 
reference  might  have  been  very  naturally  expected 
at  his  hands.  We  assert,  also,  that  if  this  prin- 
ciple be  true,  then  the  practice  of  all  other  nations 
is  most  iniquitous;  for,  as  we  have  shown  (Mc^ 
noothj  p.  20 — 27),  every  country,  yes,  every  Bonum 
Cat/wlic  country  in  Europe,  exercises,  most  Tigilantlj 
and  strictly,  that  very  cotUrol  over  its  Romanist  Semir 
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mes,  which  is  here  vituperated  as  useless  and  inju- 
rious. And  who  are  we,  let  us  inquire,  that  we 
sboold  plume  ourselves  on  our  own  superior  sagacity, 
and  despise  those  safeguards  which  thej,  who  are 
most  &voured  by  Rome,  while  toe  are  denounced  by 
her,  consider  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their  own 
peace  and  safety  ? 
Well  might  Mr.  Gladstone  say, — 

"I  do  DOt  know  of  any  religious  endowment  held  by  the 
Chunk  of  England  or  by  the  Church  of  Ireland  upon  terms  so 
My  and  unconstrained  (as  that  now  proffered  to  Maynooth) ; 
■or  do  I  know  whether  the  Church  of  any  foreign  country,  being 
IS  eoaanwion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  will  afford  such  an  example. 
The  BQl,  be  it  recollected,  confers  all  that  it  purports  to  confer 
DpOD  terms  more  liberal  than  those  granted  to  the  established  reli- 
r^of  the  country,  or  than  those  required  by  great  foreign  states 
^  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  their  own  countries." 

And  does  not  their  example  suggest  most  forcibly 
wbat  ought  to  be  our  practice  ?     It  might,  even  on 
Uj  proposal  for  the  continuance  of  the  old  grant, 
Dk»t  justly  have  been  said,  "  The  College  of  May- 
flooth  has  now  enjoyed  a  reasonable  term  of  proba- 
tion— ^fifty  years ;  it  has  received  about  half  a  million 
pounds  sterling  of  the  public  money ;  let  us  now  see 
what  benefit  the  Nation  has  derived  from  it." 

The  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland, 
too^  would  have  all  agreed  that  this  proposal  was 
right  and  equitable,  and  was  even  dictated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

And,  a  fortiori,  when  a  Prime  Minister  comes 
forward  to  treble  its  endowments,  to  increase  its  Pro- 
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fessors,  to  double  the  number  of  its  free  scholan, 
{abovcy  p.  15,)  to  demand  26,000/.  a  year  for  it  from 
the  public  purse,  to  expend  30,000/.  more  on  iti 
buildings,  to  make  its  Trustees  a  Body  Corporate^— 
and  yet  to  relinquish  all  control  over  it  bj  changing 
the  nature  of  the  grant  from  that  of  an  annual  contri- 
bution, subject  to  be  withheld  for  misconduct^  into 
that  of  a  permanent  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fond, 
they  cannot  find  words  to  express  their  astonishment! 
And  this  surprise  is  increased,  when  they  find  tb&t 
no  care  is  taken  by  the  framers  of  this  measure,  to 
inform  them  who  the  Trustees  are  who  are  to  be  so 
incorporated,  to  what  influences  they  are  subject, 
by  what  oaths  and  pledges  they  are  bound,  what  ore 
the  political  doctrines  taught  by  the  Institution, 
which  is  so  highly  favoured  above  all  the  other  Semi- 
naries of  the  Country,  and  which  is  held  out  to  them 
as  an  object  of  imitation;  and  what  has  been  the 
conduct  of  those  concerned  in  its  management^ 
what  the  results  of  its  system  of  Instruction,  what 
the  services  it  has  rendered  to  the  Nation. 

I  have  appealed  to  testimony  from  various  qaa^* 
tors,  concerning  the  character  and  results  of  May- 
nooth ;  and  have  shown  from  thence  that,  even  for 
the  sake  of  Maynooth  itself,  and  for  that  of  those 
who  are  educated  within  its  walls,  and  especially  for 
the  interests  of  that  large  population  which  will  be 
afterwards  subject  to  their  influence  as  Priests,  it  '^ 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country  that  soDi® 
control  should  be  exercised  over  it,  which  does 
not  exist  at  present.  {Maynooth^  Sfc.  pp.  8.  96 — 98.) 
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To  this  testimony  I  will  only  add  a  most  striking 

ooe  of  one  other  witness ;  and  he  no  less  a  person 

than  the   late   Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,   Lord 

Rede8dale\  in  a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's 

Cthinet  in  1807  :— 

''There  remains  a  sabject  for  consideration  which  requires 
lerions  attention,  but  which  is  a  subject  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty, — the  College  of  Maynooth.     The  Chancellor  and  chief 
Judges  are,  with  some  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  noblemen, 
wammallff  visitors ;  bat  their  visitorial  power,  by  the  terms  of  the 
ititate  under  which  they  act,  is  a  mere  farce.     They  are  bound, 
ODoe  in  every  three  years,  to  exhibit  themselves  as  a  spectacle  at 
Maynooth,  tn  a  siaie  of  ridiculous  nullity.     They  can  do  nothing 
Vat  view  a  set  of  young  men,  trained  up  in  a  system  of  obedience 
note  degrading  perhaps  than  was  ever  practised  in  a  college  of 
itmks  in  South  America ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remark- 
ing in  the  countenances  of  those  young  men  the  degradation  in 
vUdi  they  are  kept.     Not  one  of  those  young  men  dare  lift  up  a 
complaint  to  the  visitors,  whatever  injuries  they  may  suffer,  how- 
ever improperly  they  may  be  treated.     They  are  generally  the 
MBi  of  the  lowest  description  of  peasants ;  they  have  no  friend, 
■0 protector;  and  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  most  absolute 
^etpotiim.     No  college  of  Jesuits  was  ever  half  so  dangerous  to 
tty  Catholic  kingdom,  or  so  completely  in  the  power  of  their 
Okuters.     Their  education  is  said  to  be  very  imperfect:  much 
*one  than  in  the  foreign  colleges :   and  the  friends  of  some 
youths  having  taken  them  from  the  college  to  give  them  a  better 
education  abroad,  the   resentment  of  the   college,   and  of  the 
^^'^c  hierarchy  in  Ireland,  has  been  severely  felt.     What  may 
**tbe  consequences  of  this  institution  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  it 


'  From  Mr.  Dudley  Percevars  opportune  publication,  "  May< 
Booth  and  the  Jew  Bill." 
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is  difficult  to  foretell  in  their  full  extent.  It  is  easy  to  perodve 
that  it  must  ever  be  tfte  greatest  obstacle  to  the  extenwm  of  (k 
Protestant  religion^  and  to  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  amntry" 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  highest  judicial 
authority  in  Ireland  concerning  Mayuooth  in  1807; 
and  Mr.  Wyse  (certainly  no  prejudiced  witness 
against  that  Institution)  informed  the  public  in 
1829,  that  the  reason  why  there  was  so  great  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  respect  of  the  Irish 
Priesthood  for  the  rights  of  the  Crown  was  that 
'  Mayiiooth  had  begun  to  he  felt  ^  J 

It  is  vain,  and  worse  than  vain,  it  is  highly  cul- 
pable, to  attempt  to  pronounce  any  opinion  con- 
cerning Maynooth  without  a  careful  study  of  its  Con- 
stitution. It  was  with  this  view  that  I  endeavoured 
to  give  a  full  representation  drawn  from  authentic 
documents,  of  the  personal  organization  of  that 
Seminary  {Maynooth,  Sfc.  p.  30).  I  showed  that  the 
whole  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  fifteen 
Trustees ;  eleven  of  whom  are  Titular  Bishops,  and 
therefore  (in  Ireland)  nominees  of  the  Pope,  and  his 
sworn  subjects  and  vassals ;  and,  further,  that  these 
Trustees  are  a  self-elected  body ;  that  neither  the 
Crown  nor  any  other  authority  whatever  has  any 
control  over  their  election;  that  they  elect  the 
President  and  the  Professors,  who  are  also  bound 
by  most  solemn  oaths  to  the  Pope  as  his  subjects: 
that  therefore  the  College,  called  a  Royal  one,  is  io 

'  '*  Sketch  of  Catholic  Association,"  Tol.  i.  p.  203. 


Act  a  Papid  one,  just  aa  much  as  if  it  stood  not 

It  Maynooth  but  at  Rome,  except  so   far  as  the 

Pope  has  no  expense   in   supporting  it,   but   the 

ebiiges  of  its   maintenance   are   defrayed   by   the 

British  Nation. 

It  was  also  proved,  on  uncontrovertible  evidence, 

that  the  Gallican  articles,  which  affirm  the  independ- 

ence  of  the  Crown,  i.  e.  the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to 

the  throne  on  which  she  sits,  were  fwt  taught  at 

Maynooth,  and  that  this  doctrine  had  been  rejected 

by  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  (p.  24,  57).     And  I 

now  add  that  this  doctrine  has  been  condemned  this 

Teiy  year  and  month  at  Rome  two  days  after  the  first 

reading  of  the  Maynooth  BiU  by  the  authority  of  the 

I»raent  Pope  ^  who  on  Saturday,  April  5th,  placed 

in  the  Index  of  condemned  and  prohibited  books, 

the  ^Manuel  du  Droit  Ecclesiastique  Fran9ais"  of 

M.  Dupin,   Depute    de    la    Ni^vre    et   Procureur 

general ;  the  whole  tenour  and  scope  of  which  work 

18  to  maintain  the  article  of  the  Independence  of 

the  Crown,  as  formerly  asserted  by  the  Church  of 

France  in  1682. 

By  this  act  of  condemnation,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  Bay,  that  Rome  has  placed  herself  anew  in  an 
i^itude  of  defiance  against  all  temporal  Sovereigns ; 
And  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  inauspicious  moment 
than  the  present  for  placing  fresh  power,  without 

'  **Uiiiver8  Catholique,"  Mardi,  22  Avril,  1S45.  This  con- 
ciliation lias  been  adopted  by  the  French  Bishops,  who  have 
Published  pastoral  letters  against  the  same  work. 
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any  control  or  restriction  whatever,  in  tlie  hands  of 
those  who  are  the  devoted  servants  and  subjects  of 
the  Papacy,  such  as  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  ue^ 
and  from  the  nature  of  their  vows  mast  ineTit- 
ably  be. 

We  now  also  add,  that  the  Trustees  of  MaynooA 
go  beyond  even  the  present  French  bishops  (whose 
ultra-montane  principles  are  now  showing  themselves 
daily  in  their  public  acts  and  writings  *) ;  that  they 
have  sanctioned,  and  do  sanction,  both  by  their 
synodical  acts  and  by  their  theological  text-books*, 
not  only  the  Doctrine,  but  the  Discipline  ^  also,  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  is  not  received  in  France. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  how  does  this  discSpSm 
affect  the  security  of  the  throne,  the  safe  tenure  of 
property,  or  the  peace  of  the  subject  ?  Let  me  replji 
briefly,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  O'Connor,  himself  a 
Romanist,  as  follows : — 

**  Dr.  Milner  (Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  midland  district  of  Eng- 
land, Bishop  of  Castabala,  the  organ  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catkofie 
hierarchy)  informs  us,  that '  the  ditciplme  of  the  Council  of  Trait 
is  as  obligatory  on  five  millions  of  British  subjects  (i.  e.  oa  tbs 
Romanists  of  Ireland)  as  the  doctrine  of  Seven  Sacraments^.*' 

"  The  Discipline  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  rejected 
and  proscribed  in  Catholic  France ;  because  it  deprives  prmees  ot 


*  See   the  "  Univers   Catholique»*'  from  the   12    F^vrier  to 
22  Avril. 

*  •*  Maynooth,  &c.,"  p.  104. 

"  See  also  Phelan's  Digest,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 15. 

'  Dr.  O'Connor's  Historical  Address,  part  ii.  p.  3. 
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bar  temporaUdet  in  the  twenty-fourth  Session,  and  assumes  a 
wponl  dominkm  oyer  Catholic  princes  with  regard  to  ecclesias- 
al  immunities  in  the  twenty-fifth  ;  because  it  declares  bishops 
dependent  of  the  civil  power»  and  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
9  Pope  exehuwely  in  criminal  causes  even  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nde;  a  decree  which  is  not  only  subversive  of  the  Gallican 
eitiesy  and  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  of  France,  hut 
ibo  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  most  venerable  canons  of 
)  Christian  Church,  as  most  ably  shown  by  Dupin  (a  Romanist), 
his  excellent  work,  *  De  Antiqui  Ecclesisa  Disciplina,'  Dissert, 
from  p.  98.  to  the  end  '." 

**  Hie  Council  of  Trent  empowers  bishops  to  enforce  their  sen- 
Met  against  Laymen^  by  seizing  the  profits  of  their  estates,  and 
n  mprisouimg  their  persons ;  to  convert  the  revenues  of  hos- 
als  to  other  uses  ;  and  to  take  them  under  their  own  exclusive 
cisdiction,  even  though  they  should  be  Lay  foundations, — nay, 
en  though  they  should  be  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
•  civil  and  of  the  regal  power  '." 

Such,  then,  is  the  Discipline  of  the  Council  of 
Vent,  which  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth  have 
dopted,  and  which  the  Theological  Text-book  *,  in 
ment  use  in  the  College  (the  Dogmatic  Theology 
if  Dr.  De  la  Hogue,  late  Professor  at  Maynooth, 
^  454),  declares  to  be  the  "  Manual  of  the  Priest- 
U)od,  in  respect  of  Discipline  (!)  ** 

I  add,  thirdly,  that  the  same  Episcopal  Trustees 
ave  formally,  in  a  Synodical  act,  acknowledged  the 
ower  of  the  Pope  to  depose  princes. 

'  Dr.  O'Connor's  Historical  Address,  part  ii.  p.  115. 

'  Ibid.  p.  121. 

'  Maynooth,  &c.  p.  52.  109. 
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As  the  same  Romanist  authority  tells  us ' : — 

'*  The  Irish  Bishops,  assembled  in  S^nod  so  lately  as  on  Un 
6th  of  June,  1809,  have  extolled  as  jusi,  koly^  legitimmU^  thoM 
Bulls  of  Pope  Pius  Vll.,  by  which  he  has  absolved  all  Frenekmm 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  expreuly  slii- 
nating  not  only  the  Crown  of  France,  but  also  the  properties  of 
all  French  loyalists,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  and  hurling  down 
from  their  sees  above  a  hundred  Bishops,  who  are  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  conscientious  regard  for  their  oaths,  and 
fidelity  to  their  Prince '. 


'  Dr.  O'Connor,  p.  5.  This  work,  as  is  well  known,  has  nov 
become  extremely  scarce,  for  reasons  which  it  is  not  difficttlt  to 
conjecture. 

'  Mr.  Perceval  was  aware  of  this  fact,  as  appears  from  ite 
following  memorandum  found  among  his  papers  : — 

"  The  Protestant  advocates  for  the  Irish  Catholics  ridicule  tbe 
idea  of  apprehending  any  danger  from  the  dependence  of  the  Irii 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  on  the  Pope  in  his  present  subjngited 
state,  and  the  thraldom  to  which  Buonaparte  has  reduced  te 
Popedom.     But  we  owe  to  Doctor  0*Connor*  a  discovery  that 
fully  meets  this  plea,  and  sets  it  aside  for  ever.     From  him  ws 
learn  that,  in  a  National  Synod  held  by  the  Irish  Bishops  at 
Tullow,  June  6,  1809,  these  Bishops,  without  any  necessity,  says 
the  Doctor,  without  being  called  upon  by  any  legitimate  autho- 
rity, voluntarily  declared  that  the  *  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  the 
Seventh,  has  only  yielded  by  the  concordat  what  the  dreadiid 
exigencies  of  the  time  demanded  from  a  true  shepherd  of  the 
Christian  flock  ;  and  that  in  his  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Catholic  unity  in  France,  he  has  validly,  and  agreeably  to  the 

*  In  his  celebrated  "  Historical  Address." 
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It  was  shown,  further,  that  the  Pope,  who  is  the 
Sovereign  Lord  of  the  Trustees  of  Maynooth,  asserts 
Vis  claim  to  Treland  as  a  fief  of  his  own  See  {May- 
woolk^  Sfc.  p.  107) ;  that  the  Irish  Titular  Bishops 
ire  Peers  of  his  creation ;  that  the  Priests  are  his 
nibjects ;  the  laity  his  vassals  and  feudal  liege- 
men * ;  the  impugners  of  his  authority,  rebels  ;  and, 
I  fear  we  are  compelled  to  add  that,  in  the  Pa{)al 
theory,  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  Ireland  is  regarded 
only  as  an  usurper. 

Now,  is  it  not,  we  ask,  deeply  to  be  deplored, 
that  they  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  Monarch,  and  have 
placed  themselves  under  a  Power  which  puts  forth 
nich  injurious  and  arrogant  pretensions  as  these, 
should  be  selected  from  the  whole  range  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  for 
latioDal  honour  and  endowment?  Is  not  this  an 
let  which  all  must  contemplate  with  sorrow  ?     And 

^int  of  the  sacred  Canons,  exerted  the  powers  belonging  to  the 

Apoitolic  See.'     The  measure  they  allude  to,  Doctor  O'Connor 

^^•ttTet,  is  the  disinheriting  of  the  Bourbons^   the  crowning  of 

"^"^ntpartef  ftc.  ftc.  &c.     After  such  a  solemn  and  deliberate 

^^^bntioii,  passed,  according  to  Doctor  0*Connor,  in  one   of 

^^  secret  Synods,  let  their  Protestant  advocates  say  what  we 

^^e  not  to  dread  from  what  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 

^  Qieasures  concerted  between  the  Pope  and  Buonaparte,  may 

^^*ind  from  the  true  Shepherd  of  the  Christian  flock,  and  from 

^  exertion  of  the  powers  belonging  to  the  Apostolic  See." — 

^^''^^m  Mr.  Dudiey  PcrcevaVs  Work,  p.  79.) 

Digest,  p.  30. 

£ 
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will  not  therefore  the  Legislature,  and,  with  the 
deepest  reverence  be  it  said,  especially  the  reverend 
Prelates  of  the  Church,  raise  the  voice  of  authoritj, 
and  remind  the  Nation  and  the  Government  of  its 
duty  to  their  Monarch,  and  to  Him,  the  King  of 
kings,  from  Whom  her  power  is  derived.  Whose  ho- 
nour is  outraged  by  these  unjust  assumptions  of  the 
Papacy,  and  by  this  endowment  of  them  at  May* 
nooth? 

But,  still  more, — we  have  also  shown  that  the 
College  of  Maynooth  is  under  the  influence  of  the 
PopCy  not  only  through  its  Trustees^  but  of  the 
Jesuits  also,  and  of  the  Pope  through  them.  It  ii 
well  known  that  the  Jesuits  take  a  **  solemn  ww  of 
special  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  with 
regard  to  Missions  S"  and  that  **  Ireland  is  considered 
at  Rome  as  a  Missionary  country  V  and  it  htf 
been  proved  that  the  late  President  of  Maynooth, 
Dr.  Murray,  now  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  whose  diocese,  be  it  remembered,  Maynooth  is* 
introduced  the  HEAD  of  the  JESUITS  into  the 
College,  as  his  own  deputy,  when  he  was  President ; 
and  Dr.  Murray  declared  in  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners  (p.  410),  that  he  **  should  be  very  happy 
that  aU  should  have  a  respect  for  the  Jesuit  bodjf^ ; 
and  that  he  himself  had  a  great  respect  fnr  the  Jeswii 
bodtf^  and  allowed  that  *'he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Institution  of  the  Sodality  of  the 

^  Maynooth  Report,  p.  392.  *  Ibid.  p.  392. 
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d  Hemi^  whose  connexion  with  the  Jesuits 
s  of  no  reasonable  doubt  {Maynootli^  Sfc.  pp. 
38)»  and  that  its  Institution  in  the  College  was 
t  *^  recommended  by  "  himself  ^ 
)  find  from  the  records  of  the  College,  that 
[array  ceased  to  be  President  only  in  order  to 
16  both  a  Trustee  and  a  Visitor  of  the  College ; 
also  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (at  a  dis- 
of  only  twelve  miles  from  Maynooth) ;  and 
le  holds  this  joint  ofBce  of  Trustee  and  Visitor 
t  degf :  and  we  now  further  find,  that  the  very 
\  who  introduced  t/ie  Head  of  the  Jesuits  as  Vice- 
knt  into  Maynooth  is  to  be  confirmed  in  both  t/wse 
bjf  the  new  measure^  the  Maynooth  Bill  now 
\  Parliament ! 

9ply  do  I  regret  to  introduce  any  names  of 
duals,  such  as  Dr.  Murray,  Titular  Archbishop 
Uin,  and  Dr.  Kenney,  the  Head  of  the  Jesuits 
land,  into  these  pages :  and  Heaven  forbid  that 
lid  question  their  sincerity  in  the  profession  of 
principles  which  they  have  espoused  ! 
jy  believe  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  be  Christ's 
on  earth,  and  to  be  invested  with  powers  of 
lal  and  temporal  supremacy.  With  them  his 
18  the  authority  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  They 
il  not  their  principles,  and  they  act  consistently 
them.  Regarding  their  principles  as  contrary 
)  Law  of  God,  do  I,  however,  reprehend  these 
3verend  Ecclesiastics  for  carrying  them  out  in 

'  Maynooth  Report,  p.  409. 
E  2 
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]>ractice  ?  Do  I  charge  tliem  with  duplicity  in 
so  ?  No,  far  from  it.  Their  consciences  are, 
lieve,  in  error,  and  that  of  a  most  grave  and  d 
ous  kind,  and  require  to  be  reformed ;  but  tfa 
according  to  them.  I  do  not  charge  them  w 
consistency. 

No !  I  charge  ourselves  with  inconsistenc 
folly,  yes,  and  even  with  want  of  charity  \ 
them ;  in  that  we  being  cognisant  of  their  prin 
and  holding  such  an  opinion  as  we  do  and 
hold  of  those  principles,  we  give  them  free 
and  encouragement  and  aid^  to  subvert  the  ii 
tions  of  our  country!  We  say,  then,  opei 
Dr.  Murray  and  his  brother  Trustees  of  May 
We  know  your  political  tenets — we  are  awan 
you  have  given  your  sanction  to  the  mora 
dogmatic  theology  of  Peter  Dens  ^  in  which  m 

'  As  this  matter  has  heen  qaestioned,  I  beg  to  subj* 
proof  of  the  fact.  **  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Roman  Cathol 
lates  of  Ireland^  assembled  in  Dublin  on  the  14th  day 
tember,  1808,  they  unanimously  agreed,  that  Dauf  C 
Body  of  Theology  was  the  best  book  on  the  subject  tha 
be  republished,  as  containing  the  most  secure  guidance  \ 
Ecclesiastics  as  may,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  circumtta 
this  country,  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  referring  tc 
libraries,  or  consulting  those  who  may  be  placed  in  ai 
over  them ;  in  consequence,  an  edition  of  the  work  wq» 
to  be  printed  by  the  present  publisher  (Mr.  Coyne)  to  tbe  : 
of  3000  copies.  The  work  is  now  very  rare  and  scaroel 
met  with :  and,  inasmuch  as  ^  grace  Dr.  Murray^  Dr^ 
Dr.  Keating^  and  Dr,  Kmsella^  have  made  ii  the  Conftresi 
for  the  Clergy  of  the  province  of  Leinster^  the  2*ublUker  (m 
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it  stated,  that  while  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  from 
God,  the  power  of  princes  is  only  from  the  people, 
(u.  p.  375.)  We  learn  also  from  the  same  work 
what  punishments  you  declare  to  be  due  to  those 
whom  you  term  heretics;  that  is,  to  Protestant 
kings,  princes,  and  people',  (ii.  p.  88.)  This  is  tho 
book  sanctioned  by  you  for  the  province  in  which 
Maynooth  is. 

obnate  the  difficulty  experienced  by  them  in  procuring  the  work, 
at  also  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  other 
ptfti  of  the  Irish  Church)  is  induced  to  reprint  a  limited  number 
^copies* 

**/in  addiiiwal  volume,  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  added 
to  the  present  edition  contains,"  &c.  &c.  Here  follows  a  list  of 
eootents.     The  Advertisement  concludes  thus : 

"  The  supplementary  Matter  above  referred  to,  has  been  added 

VITH  THE    SANCTION    AND    APPROVAL    OF    HIS     ORACE     THE     MOST 

tiTiiENo  Dr.  Murray  ;  to  whom  the  work  of  Dens  is  dedi- 
oited  by  the  publisher." 

*  '*The  punishments  which  the  Church  of  Rome  decrees 
Apioit  heretics  are  confiscation  of  property ,  exile,  imprison- 
tteot,  and  death. 

"What  are  the  punishments  decreed  against  those   infected 
vith  that  stain  ? 
"  Their  temporal  goods  are  for  this  very  cause  confiscated. 
"Finally,  they  are  only  justly   afflicted  with  other  corporal 
pttnifhrnents,  as  with  exile,  imprisonment,  &c. 
"Are  heretics  justly  punished  with  dtath  ? 
"St.  Thomas  answers — 22.  quest.  11.  art.  3  in  Corp.,  '  Yes, 
because  forgers  of  money  or  other  disturbers  of  the  State  are 
JQitly  punished   with   death  ;    therefore   also  heretics,  who   are 
fiugers  ottheftuih,  and,  as  experience  testifies,  grievously  disturb 
tie  Stau:  [This 
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We  know  also  from  your  own  month  (Mtywxlik 
&c^  p.  109)  that  you  have  authorized  Dr.  De  La 
Hogue's  Treatise  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  tbat 
you  place  it  in  the  hands  of  all  your  students  at 
Maynooth,  and  we  see  that  it  declares  ^  the  CooDcfl 
of  Trent  to  be  the  Manual  of  your  Priesthood  in 
respect  of  Discipline  ;'^  and  we  have  seen  how  this 
discipline  affects  the  security  of  thrones,  and  the 
property  and  peace  of  the  subjects,  both  cleigy  aad 
laity.  (Above,  p.  46.)  We  know  also  that  you  haw 
given  your  sanction  to  Bailly's  Theology,  and  that 
you  have  placed  that  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the 
scholars  of  Maynooth  {Maj/noot/i,  &c.,  p.  109);  and  we 
read  there  the  doctrine  stated  of  full  power  in  the 
Church,  that  is,  in  the  superiors  of  the  Church,  the 
Pope  and  the  Bishops  {ibid.  p.  53),  to  dispense  with 
oaths;  we  have  seen  your  recent  synodical  acts,  in 
which  you  have  given  your  cordial  approval  to  the 
deposition  of  sovereigns  by  the  Pope. 

We  are  cognisant  of  these  things ;  we  deeply 
deplore  them,  both  for  your  sakes  and  our  owiw 
because  we  believe  and   are  persuaded   that  sacli 


"This  is  confirmed,  because  God,  in  the  Old  TettamenU 
ordered  the  false  prophets  to  be  slain  ;  and  in  Deut.  chap,  xvii* 
ver.  12,  it  is  decreed  that  if  any  one  will  act  proudly,  and  will 
not  obey  the  commands  of  the  priest,  let  him  be  put  to  death.— 
See  also  the  18th  chap. 

'*  The  same  is  proved  from  the  condemnation  of  the  t4th  aitkto 
of  John  Huss,  in  the  Council  of  Constance." — /)fiu.,  vol.  u. 
pp.  88,  89. 
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doctrines  as  these  are  opposed  to  the  will  of  God, 

and  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society,  which  is 

Grod's  work,  and  of  man's  life,  who  was  created  in 

God's   image;    and   if  for  no   other  reasons — ^and 

such  reasons  there  are  of  great  force  and  abundance — 

yet  even  from  the  very  charity  which  we  are  bound 

to  bear  toward  you,  our  fellow-Christians  and  our 

feUow-Bubjects,  whatever  tfou  may  do,  we^  with  our 

principles,  are  solemnly  bound,  in  the  sight  of  God 

and  man,  not  to  give  our  assent  to  such  doctrines 

as  these ;  we  are  obliged,  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  to 

reprove  and   vnthstand   them;   and  we  should  be 

tbandoning  our  duty  to  Grod,  and  our  Sovereign,  and 

oonelves,  if  we  did  not  resist  them,  and  much  more, 

if  even  tacitly  we  gave  them  our  countenance  and 

support;   and,  further  still,  if  we  voted  away  the 

money  of  our  fellow-citizens,  or  rather  say  the  silver 

uid  gold  of  Almighty  God  Himself  (for  all  worldly 

substance  comes  from  Him),  to  give  further  aid  and 

aggrandisement  to  such  principles  as  these. 

You  may,  indeed, — we  cannot  believe  you  will, — 

Aieaten  us  with  insurrection  and  civil  war,  if  we 

refuse  to  grant  you  this  additional  boon  to  May- 

nooth.     I^   we  reply,  you  are  such  persons  as  to 

inenaee   us   with   rebellion,   because   we    act    con- 

listently,  and  even  charitably  toward  yourselves,  we 

kn  that  no  largesses  from  us  would  ever  win  your 

iflections.     We  fear  that  we  could  not  then  reckon 

on  your  friendship.     We  are  sure  that  you  would 

despite    us   for  our  gifts.      We,   therefore,   while 
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your  principles  are  sucli  as  you  avow,  see  do  ;»«>- 
servative  against  a  civil  war  in  giving  yon  fiesh 
power ;  and  we  know  also  full  well,  that  no  appie* 
hensions  of  a  civil  war  can  justify  us  in  an  abandon- 
ment  of  our  diUy.  Such  a  course  would  be  nothing 
else  than  *  doing  evil  that  good  may  come/  a  coulee 
as  you  will  remember,  most  vehemently  condemned 
by  the  Apostle  of  Christ  *.  TertuUian  says,  "  There 
can  be  no  necessity  for  sinning  to  us,  whose  m 
great  necessity  is,  not  to  sin  ^"  And  as  St  Aagas- 
tine,  again,  says,  ^^  All  sin  is  an  act  of  the  will,  so  thai 
if  it  be  not  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is  not  sin,"  and  tiieie 
fore  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  should  be  reduoe* 
to  such  a  strait  as  that  he  must  necessarily  comni 
sin.  We  may  indeed  be  called  to  suffer  evil ;  an 
if  so,  God's  will  be  done !  but  no  call  can  ever  h 
powerful  enough  to  compel  us  to  do  it. 

And  if  you  threaten  us  with  civil  war,  because  n 
are  doing  that  which  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  Go* 
our  Queen,  our  fellow-subjects,  and  to  you,  we  8f 
to  you,  plainly  and  boldly,  **  God  will  defend  tl 
right  !"  Think  not  that  we  will  surrender  oi 
true  strength,  that  is,  our  firm  trust  in  Him,  o! 
animating  sense  of  rectitude,  our  encouraging  assa 
ance  of  a  reward  hereafter  for  our  labours  in  tl 
cause  of  truth,  our  love  for  our  country,  and  01 
care  for  our  posterity,  because  of  your  intimidatioD 
If  we  abandon  the  right,  we  shall  have  indeed  gofl 

^  Rom.  iii.  8.  '  De  Coron4  Militis,  cap.  41. 
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eanse  to  fear ;  but  if  you  resist  it,  you  will  have  also 
leasoDs  for  the  worst  apprehensions  for  yourselves. 
And  we  say  further,  that  no  inconvenience  or  appre- 
hension of  danger  can  justify  the  adoption  of,  or  the 
continuance  in,  a  wrong  course,  when  once  known 
to  be  wrong;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil 
consequences,  if  any  should  haply  attend  a  return  to 
tke  right  path,  will  come  mingled  with  mercy,  and 
be  followed  by  those  blessings  both  of  earth  and 
beaven,  which  are  promised  by  God  to  those  who 
lAj  upon  His  power  for  aid,  and  upon  His  goodness 
for  reward. 

We  further  inquire  of  Dr.  Murray  and  his  brother 
Trustees.  Do  you  expect  us  to  put  swords  into  your 
bands  against  the  sacred  persons  of  our  own  Princes  ? 
And  if  even  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  do  this, 
is  no  one  to  step  forward  to  warn  them  of  the  peril 
to  which  they  are  exposing  their  Sovereign  and 
tbemselves  ? 

Shall  not  their  friends  and  adherents  have  suffi- 

dent  regard  for  the  honour,  and  peace  of  mind,  and 

true  happiness,  of  the  Members  of  the  Administration, 

to  arrest  their  arms  when  they  are  giving  wea])ons  of 

destruction  to  those  who  will  use  them  for  the  worst 

purposes? 

Their  friends  say,  **  We  do  not  like  to  embarrass  the 
Government !"  But  would  not  you  embarrass  (as  you 
call  it)  a  roan  who  is  about  to  throw  himself  over 
a  precipice  ?  What  an  opinion  they,  who  use  such 
language,  must   entertain    of  the  character   of  the 
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Members  of  the  Administration,  if  they  think  that 
hereafter  they  will  not  Hiank  them  for  the  language 
of  warning, — even  though  it  should  be  unpalatable 
nmi> — I  cannot  conceive.  What  a  benefit  would  thA 
man  have  conferred  on  them,  who  could  have  saved 
them  from  the  triumph  (as  I  suppose  it  was  called 
by  some)  of  Friday,  April  18th!  Such  a  victoiy 
was,  in  fact,  the  most  signal  defeat  which  the  Con- 
servative cause  has  sustained  since  the  Refonn  Bill 
It  shook  that  party  from  its  foundation.  And  why! 
because  it  deprived  them  of  their  real  strength,  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 

As  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien  most  truly  and  eloquently 
said — 

"  He  was  the  more  determined  to  vote  against  this  measure 
when  he  remembered  the  occurrences  of  1829, — wketi  he  tarn  what 
a  severe  wound  was  then  ii^icted  on  our  Protestant  Constiiutiimt 
how  slowly  that  wound  had  fiealed,  and  how  deep  a  scar  remamed* 
The  same  principle  which  at  that  time  induced  the  right  bon. 
baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  resign  his  seat  in  that  House,  would  lead 
him  (Mr.  O'Brien),  if  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  Mm  measmre^  fo 
resign  the  trust  bestowed  by  his  constituents  into  their  hands, 
(Hear,  hear.)  When  he  saw  such  a  measure  brought  forward  bj 
the  head  of  a  great  party — when  he  remembered  how  that  party 
had  formerly  acted,  under  what  banners  they  had  fought,  and 
under  what  colours  they  had  ultimately  triumphed,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  support  this  proposition  without  lending  his  aid  to  a 
system  which  tended  to  shake  pubUe  confidence  m  pMie  meiu 
(Hear.)  The  destruction  of  public  confidence  mas  one  of  tka  mui 
dangerous  evils  that  could  befall  a  State ;  for  it  at  once  benuasbei 
those  who  ought  to  be  vigilant  to  guards  and  stimulated  those  wh9 
were  ever  ready  to  destroy.  He  found  that  throughout  this  country 
there  was  a  general  distrust  of  public  men — a  distrust  of  that 
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sack  afeeUmg*  If  the  chief  virtues  of  a  public  man  consisted  m 
tnUh  and  integrity^  let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  any 
pAstantive  good  could  be  attained  by  surrendering  one  of  their 
wUett  attributes^ 

Yes,  in  good  truth,  and  what  could  be  a  more 
melancholy  spectacle,  than  that  of  the  Conservative 
portion  of  the  late  Ministerial  majority  on  that  un- 
happy occasion ! 

Mr.  Macaulay  exclaimed,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  consistency  of  his  friends, — (though,  by  the  way, 
I  cannot  see  why  the  political  descendants  of  Lord 
Somers  and  the  maintainors  of  the  principles  of 
1688  should  ever  have  given  their  sanction  to  the 
Maynooth  Bill)— 

"  It  seems  to  me^  that^  if  it  were  not  for  our  consistency ^  we 
'Wif  have  nothing  before  us  but  one  vast  shipwreck  of  aU  the 
F*^ character  in  the  kingdom,     (Hear,  hear.)" 

Bat  Still,  in  the  midst  of  this  wreck,  hope  remains ; 
^  is  not  too  late  for  the  Legislature  to  repair  the 
Mattered  fleet,  and   to  collect  the  scattered  crew. 
Now,  that  they  have  sounded  the  shoals,  and  ex- 
plored the  coasts,  and  seen  more  of  the  storms  which 
are  hovering  around  them,  let  us  trust  that  they  will 
take  such  measures  of  caution,  and  deliberation,  and 
delay,  as  the  common  safety  requires. 

Some  persons,  as  we  have  said,  do  not  wish  (as 
febey  term  it)  *'  to  embarrass  the  Government,"  and 
so  they  would  allow  it  to  go  on  in  the  course  of 
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self-destruction !     Such  is  their  attachment  to  the 
Administration,  such  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 

Some  again  allow  that  the  measure  of  endowing 
Maynooth  is  a  most  pernicious  one,  pregnant  with 
most  baneful  consequences  to  the  State,  but  yel 
they  will  not  oppose  its  progress.  And  why?  be- 
cause they  would  thus  be  the  means,  as  far  as  in 
them  lies,  of  bringing  the  late  Government  intc 
power,  and  because  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  ik 
one  can  govern  the  country  but  Sir  Robert  Ped 
So  that,  in  fact,  we  are  come  to  this  condition  a 
last,  that  a  Prime  Minister  may  be  invited  to  do  a 
conceivable  mischief  to  his  Country,  and  that  he 
to  be  approved  and  supported  in  all  measures  hoi 
ever  pernicious,  ^*  because  he  alone  can  govern  tl 
Country." 

We  reply  at  once.  If  the  Maynooth  Bill  is  to  I 
regarded  as  a  specimen  of  Government ;  if  to  und€ 
mine  the  foundations  of  the  Monarchy,  to  patroni 
those  who  preach  the  deposing  power  of  the  Pop 
and  that  heretics  may  be  murdered,  and  their  pr 
perty  plundered ;  if,  to  hand  us  over  to  the  tend 
mercies  of  the  Jesuits,  whom,  under  the  auspices 
the  same  Prime  Minister,  we  banished  in  1829,  is 
be  called  government ;  then,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa 
that  the  less  of  such  government  we  have,  the  bette 
and  if  these  are  to  be  the  principles  of  Conservati 
Government  then,  let  the  Destructives  be  in  office  t 
morrow,  and  we  shall  have  been  great  gainers  by  tl 
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change !  For  we  maj  indeed  have  bad  measures ; 
but,  at  least,  we  shall  have  better  means  of  opposing 
them  than  at  present. 

And  is  it,  also,  we  inquire,  come  to  this ;  that  we 
are  to  abandon  all  our  trust  in  God's  power,  and  **  to 
do  all  manner  of  evil,  in  order  that  good  may  come ;" 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  retaining  any  one  individual 
in  office — whoever  he  may  be  ?  Granting  this  pre- 
sent measure  to  be  a  good  one,  yet,  with  reverence 
be  it  asked,  is  Divine  Providence  resolved  into  the 
person  of  any  one  man  ?  What  a  monstrous  sup- 
position is  this  !  How  injurious  to  the  Divine  attri- 
butes !     Yes — and  how  degrading  to  our  Country  ! 

"  Now,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  hreed  of  nohle  hloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age  since  the  great  flood, 
But  it  was  fiimed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompass*d  but  one  man '  ?" 

No !  whatever  his  courtiers  may  say,  Canute  will 

h^ve  the  wisdom  to  repudiate  such  flattery  as  this : 

^^  will  tell  them,  that  though  he  does  sit  on  his 

^liTone  on  the  shore,  yet  he  cannot  compel  the  waves 

^f  the  popular  voice  of  England,   which   murmur 

c^ainst  the  endowment  of  Romanism,  to  retire. 

r  cannot  forbear  advertng  here  to  one  gratifying 
circumstance,  which,   among  all   the   perils  which 

'  Shakspeare's  Julius  Caesar. 
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encompass  us,  in  connexion  with  the  presc 
sure,  is  full  of  encouragement.  It  would  h 
of  presumption  to  mention  the  name  of  ind: 
but  let  anj  one  read  carefully  the  debate 
House  of  Ciommons  alone  on  that  Bill,  and 
see  from  them,  that  England,  and  Ireland,  a 
land  have,  still,  abundance  of  ability  left,  urn 
sound  constitutional  principles,  for  her  protec 
government ;  and  the  character  of  the  rising 
tion  is  such  as  to  lead  us  confidently  to 
that  this  supply  will  gain  every  year  an  ace 
strength. 

But  I  was  saying,  Shall  a  Conservative  Gov 
put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  enemie 
Crown,  and  shall  not  they  be  withheld  by  C 
tives  from  doing  so  ?  If  a  man  in  the  crowd 
present  a  pistol  at  the  person  of  the  Sovereig 
not  every  one  become  a  policeman  and  wrest 
his  hand  ?  Certainly  he  would.  And  the 
ministry,  any  English  ministry  that  ever  was  o 
would  thank  him  for  his  act.  Now  the  Ministc 
selves  are  giving  ammunition  to  those  who  1 
the  pistol  in  their  hands !  they  may  not  kno 
so  it  is.  They  are  giving  honour,  and  moi 
power  to  the  very  man  who  introduced  the  '. 
the  Jesuits  as  Vice-president,  into  the  Royal 
of  Maynooth,  and  who  initiated  200  students 
into  their  secret  Societies !  And  yet  they  c< 
ward  and  tell  us, "  Be  quite  easy ;  he  will  do 
to  any  one ;  let  him  alone ;  don't  meddle  wi 
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anj  control  over  him  would  only  *  poison '  the  gift ;  it 
would  spoil  all  the  grace  of  the  boon  of  the  powder 
and  shot  we  have  given  him." 

But  this  is  a  sad  and  solemn  subject.     As  I  said 
before,  I  quarrel  not  with  Dr.  Murray,  nor  with  the 
Head  of  the  Jesuits ;  they  are  true  to  the  principles 
which  they  have  publicly  professed  ;  but  a  true  Con- 
Bervative  must  feel  it  a  most  sacred  duty  to  protest 
against  the  course  which  our  Legislators  are  pur- 
suing in  voting  national  honour  and  public  money, — 
and  that  without  any  restriction, — to  those  very  men, 
who  have  abused  their  Trusts  for  the  introduction  of 
persons  openly  professing  Jesuitical  principles  into 
a  Royal  seminary,  and  to  the  College  of  Maynooth, 
^hich  CJollege,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  Jesuit  him- 
self, who  knows  it  well,  having  been  its  Vice-Presi- 
<Ient,  *  holds  precisely  the  same  principles  of  feith 
*nd  practice  as  a  College  of  Jesuits  *.' 

And  that  no  one  may  remain  in  ignorance  of  what 
*he  principles  of  Jesuits  are,  I  here  subjoin  a  very 
*<5curate  abstract  of  them,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
'^^med  and  moderate  of  our  own  Divines,  a  late 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  firom  their  own  works  *. 

**  Having  represented  and  explained  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits 
^«  Bishop  draws  up  a  short  summary  of  it,  of  which  this  is  the 
*^Wance  in  his  own  words  : — 

1.  "That  hoth  Ignatius  and  his  Successours  agree,  That  to 

*  Maynooth  Report,  p.  382.     *  Bp.  Barlow's  Remains,  p.  408. 
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attain  a  perfect  obedience,  it  it  necessary  Inferiomn  should  te^ 
nounce  all  use  of  their  own  proper  H'ills,  SenteSf  and  JmdgmenUf 
upon  their  Superiour*M  bare  word.  Reg.  1,  and  IS,  of  the  Swttr 
mar.  Constit,  Sect.  81.  p.  17. 

2.  *'  That,  as  their  Ignatiui  says  in  his  2nd  Epistle  of  RA- 
gious  Perfection^  printed  at  Rome  the  12th  of  March,  1547,  tiirj 
must  not  only  renounce,  but  moriifie,  and  slay,  and  sacrifice,  u 
a  kind  of  Viciinie,  their  owu  Wills  and  Judgments;  for  Maetek 
is  his  word :  Nay,  that  they  must  believe  that  Providence  motti 
and  rules  them  by  their  Superiours  ;  and  therefore  that  they  wui 
he  as  so  many  dead  Carcases,  or  Staves  in  their  Superiours*  hasJit 
and  let  them  tamely  turn  and  wind  them  whithersoever  they  pleoKt 
as  appears  in  Constitut.  with  the  Declarat.  Part  6.  Cap.  1.  Sect  It 
p.  234.  /Ind  that  they  must  entirely  and  readily  obey  them  leithad 
any  excuse,  or  any  tryal  or  examination,  whether  they  bejrul,  of 
lanful,  or  agreeable  to  God*s  Hill,  or  no :  Summar.  Constit 
Sect,  31.  pag,  17.  and  part  3.  cap.  1.  Sect.  23. 

3.  "  And  that  the  Will  of  their  Superiours  is  to  be  the  Rule  qj 
their  Wills  and  Judgments :  That  if  the  Superiour  commands  mj 
thing,  that  is  warrant  enough  to  oblige  them  to  believe  the  fUij 
well  commanded f  and  to  be  not  only  just  and  good,  but  so  good,  tka 
nothing  better,  or  more  pleasing  to  God,  could  be  done  proceeding 
from  their  own  Will  and  Judgment;  as  may  be  seen  in  Constit 

Sect.  31.  pag.   17.    Constitut.  with  Declarat.  part  6.  cap.  1 
pag.  233,  and  234. 

4.  *'  And  lastly,"  concludes  Bishop  Barlow,  "  it  is  all  the  retM 
in  the  World,  were  their  Principles  true,  they  should  pay  tlii 
absolute  Obedience  to  their  Superiours,  since  they  believe  them  t 
be  as  so  many  Vicegerents  and  Vicars  of  God  and  Chriei;  an 
that  their  commands  are  to  be  respected  as  the  Commands  c 
Jesus  Christ,  as  they  teach  in  their  Summar.  Constitut.  Sect*  Zi 
pag.  18. 

'*  From  the  consideration  of  which  premises  (the  Bishop  tell 
us),  he  thinks  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  whil 
there  are  any  Jesuits  in  England,  or  any  such  SuperiourM  m  tl 
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Pi^,  or  their  O^neral^  or  Pfovinciali^  to  Command,  and  any 
t^ttmri  to  Obeyi  it  is  impossible  any  Protestant  King  ox  Sub- 
jffit  cm  be  safe^  unless  they  could  repent  of  their  Wicked  Prin- 
ciplei,  and  Bloody  Practices,  which  they  cannot  do  so  long  as 
Ae^  are  so  strongly  bewitched  to  believe  them  just  and  true  ;  or 
ukii  God  himself  interposes,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  by  hia 
wonderful  Providence,  to  detect  and  defeat  their  mischievous 
Gostrivances  and  Attempts  ;  for  that,  as  it  is  but  too  notoriously 
bown  by  many  repeated  Instances,  how  unwearied  their  at- 
tnipts  have  been  all  along  against  Queen  Elizabethf  King  James 
^  Ftrstt  King  Charles  tfie  Martyr,  and  his  Son  King  Charles 
ik Second f  and  their  People  and  Religion ,  by  War,  Conspiracies, 
od  Plots  of  all  sorts,  and  Poison,  Pistol,  Stabbing,  and  all  sorts 
of  Mnrthering  Methods :  So  (pursues  he)  we  cannot  reasonably 
donbt,  but  that  as  long  as  there  remain  any  Person  of  such  per- 
BidoQs  Principles,  they  will  be  perpetually  designing;  and 
^knever  they  meet  with  power  and  opportunity,  will  ever  be 
VNidy  to  execute  the  like  designs  against  our  Country  and  Re- 
'ipoa  in  all  Generations.  And  therefore  though  (the  Bishop 
pmicstt)  he  would  not,  to  save  his  own  Life,  wrong  the  least 
•bttf;  yet  that  on  the  other  hand,  to  save  the  same  Life,  he 
Would  not  so  far  betray  his  Religion,  (which  (says  he)  all  Good 
Mea  should  ever  value  a  thousand  times  beyond  their  own  Lives) 
^  to  conceal  their  Principles,  which  are  so  eminently  dangerous 
^  Hit  Country  and  Religion.  And  besides  what  he  has  already 
^  and  proved  of  them,  he  begs  leave  to  add,  what  desperate 
^^lations  themselves  profess  to  have  taken  against  us,  and 
*Hat  they  further  say  of  themselves. 

**1.  Father  Campion,  reputed  a  famous  Martyr  at  Rome, 
^HoQgh  executed  for  High'Treason  at  Tyburn,  tells  us  plainly 
His  mind,  and  the  resolution  of  his  whole  Society,  viz.  That  all 
^  Jetiuts  in  the  whole  World  have  long  ago  entred  into  a  Con^ 
fi^acy  to  cut  off,  by  any  method  they  can,  all  Heretick  Kings. 
And  lays  the  same  Jetuit  again.  As  for  what  concerns  our  Society, 
Itftuld  have  you  to  know.  That  all  we  who  are  of  the  Society  of 
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/pnM,  and  who  are  far  and  wide  dwperted  ikrougkont  the  Me 
Worlds  have  enired  into  a  IMy  Canfederaiiont  thai  we  Ml 
easily  surmount  your  devices^  and  shall  never  despair  of  it  st 
long  as  one  Jesuit  is  left  alive.  See  Campians  Letter  to  theLaiis 
of  the  Queen*s  Privy  Councilf  Printed  at  Treves^  Ann.  1583. 
pag.  22.  And  Hospinian  citing  it  in  his  History  of  the  Jesmih 
pag.  246,  adds  what  Creswel  the  Jestut  says  in  his  Pkilopekrt 
▼12.  That  all  Catholics  are  so  to  be  instructed^  that  whensoeuf 
they  meet  with  an  opportunity  to  kill  Heretics^  they  should  sifir 
no  manner  of  Impediment  to  divert  them  from  it ;  so  that  ereo 
Kings,  if  they  he  Herelicks,  must  he  killed  whenever  opportunity 
serves :  This  is  the  Jesuits*  express  and  avowed  Doetriae  in 
print. 

2.  "  And  this  is  the  more  credible  of  them,  because  they  bs- 
lieve  a  thousand  such  Murthers  of  Kings  or  Std^edSt  k  no 
mortal  sin,** 

Such,  then,  are  the  principles  which  are  now 
selected  as  objects  for  national  honour  and  encoa* 
ragement ! 

Even  before  the  tenets  inculcated  at  Maynooib 
were  matters  of  public  notoriety,  a  late  Prime  Mini^ 
ter,  Mr.  Perceval,  in  his  letter  ^  to  the  Lord  Liea* 
tenant  of  Ireland,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ftX 
inquiry  into  that  matter.  In  1807  he  had  ^  lamented 
the  Institution  of  the  College',"  and  in  the  lett?' 
just  referred  to  he  says, — 

**  I  think  the  inqwry  into  the  College  of  Maynooth  ought  t4 
be  so  conducted  as  to  produce  a  full  statement  and  diselosun  <^ 
the  Institution  in  all  its  parts.    What  are  its  bye-laws,  as  wel 


*  Maynooth  and  the  Jew  Bill,  p.  19.  '  Ibid.  p.  90. 
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"•peedng  eoelesiastical  matters,  as  matters  of  mere  discipline  ? 

Tk  itate  of  the  College  at  this  present  time  ?     Whether  the  time 

of  the  professors  is  wholly  employed  within  the  College,  or  how 

■oefa  of  it  they  dedicate   to  private  tutorage,  or  to  the  lay 

College? 

"What  is  the  enmsru  of  their  studies  ?  What  books  the  students 
9ts  made  to  rtadi  What  books  of  religious  instruction  they  are 
tnghtfrom  7  And  especially  what  books,  tit  the  nature  of  Cate* 
obMf,  comprehending  the  articles  of  their  religion,  they  are 
nqoired  to  learn  and  read?  And  then,  beyond  these  questions, 
to  bquire  as  to  the  opinion  of  these  selected  visitors :  par- 
Heakrly  what  they  would  suggest  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  the  authority  of  government  into  the  ap- 
fmtment  of  the  professors." 

What  would  Mr.  Perceval  have  said  to  the  books 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart — the  Manual  of 
tie  JesuUs  {Mat/nooth,  ^c.  pp.  66.  68.  127),  in  tro- 
unced by  its  present  Visitor  and  Trustee  ?  What  of 
the  Jesuit  Commentary  on  Scripture,  that  of  Meno- 
dins,  printed  for  the  special  use  of  the  College  {Ibid. 
pp.68.  109)?  What  of  the  Jesuit  "Retreats*' 
there  held  (pp.  64-  126)?  Would  he  have  thought 
tbeie  fit  grounds  for  conferring  additional  honour  on 
*he  College,  for  trebling  its  revenues,  for  increasing 
*he  number  of  its  free  students  from  260  to  500, 
'^f  enlarging  its  buildings,  incorporating  its  Trustees, 
^  settling  its  maintenance  as  a  permanent  charge 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund  ? 

Little  doubt,  I  think,  can  be  entertained  of  what 
^  course  would  have  been  from  his  words  above 
qiioted,  and  from  the  following  language  in  the  same 
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despatch  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1808.    (Und. 
p.  17.)- 

"  My  objection  to  maintain  and  to  educate  four  hundred  ita- 
dents,  for  Roman  Catholic  priests'  orders,  is  not  to  ht  overcome 
by  any  representation  of  what  the  Roman  Catholics  may  tldnk 
to  be  the  demand  of  the  country  for  so  large  a  supply.  There  it 
NOTHING  that  CAN  RECONCILE  mc  to  such  0  proceeding*     It  is  to 

ALL  INTENTS  AND  PURPOSES  ESTABLISHING  THE  RoMAM  CaTBO- 
Lie  RELIGION  IN  IRELAND,  AND  GOING  VERT  FAR  INDEED  TO  PEl^- 
PETUATE  IT." 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  some  other  aigo- 
ments  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  above  measures.  The 
majority  of  them  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  re-* 
quire  but  brief  notice;  and  indeed  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  reasonings  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Administration  on  its  behalf  are  successfiill/' 
refuted  by  others  of  the  same  body. 

Thus  Mr.  Goulbum  says  that  the  augmented  en-^ 
dowment  of  Maynooth  will  tend  to  protestantize 
Ireland — 


**  I  believe  that  whatever  the  priests  of  Maynooth  may 
under  the  proposed  system  will  he  so  much  gained  to  the  Frotett'^' 
ant  cause.*'  (Hear,  hear.) 

But  Sir  R.  Peel  replies — 

"  I  do  not  bring  forward  this  measure  under  the  futile  pretence 
that  it  will  promote  the  Protestant  religion." 

And  Mr.  Gladstone  uses  still  stronger  language — 
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**  I  will  venture,  sir,  likewise  to  notice  one  more  argument, 
wbicb,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to  be  in  itself  little  short  of  ridi- 
cnloQi.  It  is  given  by  some  persons  as  a  reason  for  augment- 
ing the  revenues  of  Maynooth,  that  we  are  thereby  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland." 

So  that  the  Country  is  called  upon,  it  appears,  to 
ipprove  a  measure,  while  the  promoters  of  it  them- 
flel?e8  are  contending  with  each  other  about  the 
reasons  of  it ! 

We  have  already  seen  a  similar  collision  among 
them  concerning  the  more  important  point  whether 
the  present  measure  involves  new  principles  or  no. 

Another  argument  is  expressed  in  the  following 
terms  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  asked,  if  they  did 
not  grant  money  to  Maynooth,  how  could  they  con- 
&8teDtly  do  it  to  Presbyterians,  and  how  to  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  Colonies  ? — 

"  How  shall  we  act  mhen  we  come  to  the  vote  for  the  Presby' 

'^'^  Mmistert  ?  (Hear.)     Shall  we  continue  that  vote  ?  A  por- 

^ofitis  distinctly  allotted  to  the  support  of  men  of  reUgiotts 

f^^pks  which  we  totally   repudiate.   (Hear.)     Again,  what 

Mtion  shall  we  stand  in  with  regard  to  out  colomet  if  we  avow 

^^  an  Act  of  this  kind  is  improper  and  illegal  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

'^  What  relation   do   we  stand  with  the  Roman  Catholics  of 

^Us^  Gibraltar^  Canada^  the  Mauritius,  and  various  other  pos' 

*^^nsi  (Hear,  hear.)     There  are  many  in  our  West  India 

^'^di  too." 

^o   the  latter  part  of  this  inquiry  a  ready  reply 
^^^  given  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis — 

^  Hia  right  hoc.  friend  had  referred  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
^ich  in  ike  cokmies  ;  he  asked  how  they  could  discontinue  this 
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grant  if  they  did  not  also  refuse  to  support  the  Roman  Catholk 
Church  in  their  colonial  dependencies  7  BtU  in  Malta  tkeymahUamd 
the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  right  ox  wrong,  according  to  a  specific 
treaty.  On  the  same  ground  they  supported  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Mauritius,  and  in  Canada,  after  having  withdnn 
all  the  support  the  Protestant  Church  received  from  them.  The 
reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side ;  the  endowments  were  all  for  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  the  withholding  of  support  all  for  the  Pro- 
testant establishment/' 

But,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Mr.  Sheil  has  shown 
us  that  the  treatment  of  the  Church  in  Canada  is  a 
matter  which  the  English  Nation  ought  to  mourn 
over  with  tears  of  the  bitterest  repentance  and  self- 
abasement,  rather  to  propose  to  herself  as  a  prece- 
dent for  imitation.  Woe  indeed  be  to  us  if  acts  of 
sacrilege  are  to  be  cited  by  our  Legislators  as  author- 
izing other  deeds  of  a  similar  nature ! 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  to  be  said  of  the 
grant  to  Presbyterians,  commonly  called  the  Regwm 
Dofiium?  As  the  history  of  this  grant  does  notr 
appear  to  have  been  familiar  even  to  our  legislators 
themselves,  I  shall  dilate  a  little  more  fully  on  this 
subject.  A  pamphlet,  giving  an  authentic  account 
of  it,  was  published  by  Dr.  Rees  and  other  noncon- 
formist ministers,  by  authority,  in  the  year  1834*. 
From  page  73  of  that  work  I  beg  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 


c< 


A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  public 


'  Loudon,  Longmans. 


▼enue,  would  suffice  to  dissipate  the  entire  force  of  the  objection, 
that  this  grani  (the  Beghm  Donum)  violates  a  fundamental  prin- 
cipie  of  Distenif  (i.  e.  the  voluntary  principle^)  as  if  the  money 
was  deriTed  from  the  compulsory  taxation  of  the  people" 

This,  Dr.  Rees  shows,  is  not  the  case.  He  proves 
that  it  is  in  no  waj  derived  from  such  taxation,  but 
that  it  originated  in  an  eleemosynary  bounty  from 
tbe  privy  purse  of  the  Sovereign  (as  indeed  its  name 
indicates)  to  the  widows  of  poor  dissenting  ministers 
of  the  three  denominations,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists;  and  when  the  hereditary 
revenues  were  commuted  (as  they  were  on  the  acces- 
sion of  King  George  III.)  for  a  fixed  sum  by  Par- 
liament, this  item  was  charged  on  the  Civil  List 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  change ;  and  thus 
(p.  77)  the  Regium  Danum  assumed  the  appearance — 
bi2t  the  appearance  only— of  a  Parliamentary  grant. 

But,  as  Dr.  Rees  sajrs,  p.  79 — 

*'  This  charge  must  still  he  deemed  a  gift  of  the  royal  hounty, 
^t^hidi  the  Parliament,  for  certain  explained  reasons  of  State  ex- 
pediency, has  undertaken  to  pay,  on  the  hehalf,  and  as  the  substi- 
^^te  of^  the  Sovereign,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  hereditary  reve- 
»^i*e8  of  the  Crown." 

So  much  for  the  argument  urged  by  numerous 
^I>eakers  in  the  late  debate,  in  favour  of  Maynooth, 
*^m  the  Regium  Donum. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  states  that — 

**  Independently  of  the  Regium  Donum  in  Ireland,  Parliament 
granted  2100/.  last  year  to  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ; 
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that  some  of  the  Professors  of  that  Institution  are,  he  beHem, 
understood  to  hold  Arian  tenets,  and  that  the  grant  has  not  been 
withdrawn." 

He  does  not  show  that  this  grant  was  made  to 
this  College,  as  a  Dissenting  College;  or  to  these 
Professors,  as  Avians ;  and  I  remember  very  well,  t 
few  years  ago,  soon  after  I  had  visited  Maynootl), 
when  I  was  at   Belfast,  and   within   the  walls  of 
that   institution,  and   in  conversation  with  a  Pro- 
fessor of  it,  hearing  him  say,  ^'  that  he  was  elected 
to  his  office" — and  for  what  reason  do  you  suppose? 
— "  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Enj- 
l^ind  /"     It  is,  in  fact,  a  mixed  College ;  and  if  any 
one  wishes  to  see  the  emls  of  such  mixed  Colleges— 
with  moi'e  of  which  the  country  appears  to  be  threat- 
ened— let  him  go  to  Belfast.     The  present  Bishop 
of  Ely  exposed  the  miserable  practical  working  and 
results  of  such  institutions,  in  his  very  useful  pamphlet 
concerning  Dr.  Doddridge's   Northamptonshire  Col^ 
lege ;  and  I  can  bear  out  fully  the  truth  of  all  tha<^ 
he  says  from  the  notes  which  I  made,  and  have  uoW 
before  me,  of  the  history  of  the  Academical  Institn^ 
tion  of  Belfast. 

But  supposing  the  country  does  give  2100/.  a  year 
to  Belfast :  supposing  that  there  are  Arian  teachers 
in  it — and  Sir  Robert  Inglis  very  justly  and  wisely, 
like  a  Christian  statesman,  assures  the  country  that 
if  it  be  founds  on  inquiry,  that  the  public  money  is 
abused  to  maintain  those  who  deny  the  Divinity  of 
our  Blessed  Lord,  he  certainly  for  one  will  oppose 
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the  grants  (as  what  Christian  would  not  ?)  and  that 
he  will  not  consider  such  an  afmse  as  meriting  any 
other  treatment  than  removal,  and  not  (God  forbid  !) 
as  deserving  to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent  and  ex- 
ample for  other  similar  acts  of  the  Legislation  of  this 
Christian  country — but  supposing,  I  say,  that  there 
or?  A  rian  teachers  at  Belfast,  yet  the  parallel  be- 
tween that  Institution  and  the  College  of  Maynooth 
will  never  hold.  Belfast,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  mia^ed 
OMege;  but  the  College  of  Maynooth  is  a  purely 
Smanist  one:  not  a  single  Protestant  student  is, 
or  ever  has  been,  admitted  tmthin  its  waUs.  And 
here  again  is  another  of  the  strange  inconsistencies, 
and  extravagant  anomalies  of  which  the  country  is 
MOW  invited  to  be  guilty, — to  treble  the  endow- 
ments of  an  old  e*tclusive  College  with  one  hand,  and 
to  found  new  mitred  Colleges  with  the  other !  But 
let  that  pass  for  the  present.  We  see  that  Bel&st 
and  Maynooth  cannot  be  compared:  their  constitu- 
tions are  the  very  reverse  of  each  other.  And, 
Airther,  though  it  is,  I  firmly  believe,  inconsistent 
^th  the  solemn  duty,  and  most  pernicious  to  the 
Nearest  interests  of  a  country,  to  give  endowments  to 
^y  oilier  form  of  Religion  except  that  which  is 
^tablished  by  Law  and  is  interwoven  with  the 
<^iWl  and  social  institutions  of  the  Realm,  and 
though  I  am  also  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
hoanden  duty  and  best  policy  of  the  Legislature  to 
^pport,  and  encourage  that  form  of  Religion  by  all 
means  in  its  power,  as  it  values  God's  favour  and 
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blessing,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
dom  (and  on  this  point  we  shall  be  led  to  offer 
other  observations  in  these  pages),  yet  I  see  a 
difference,  yes,  and  our  present  Cfiwernment  ab 
it^  and  has  very  recently  insisted  upon  that  < 
ence  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  between  g 
public  money  to  religionists  who  refuse  to  adn 
antf  State  control — and  who  are  bound  by  oat 
allegiance  to  a  foreign^  hostile  pawer^  as  is  the 
with  all  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  M(^ 
— and  to  those  who  do  admit  of  civil  control,  ai 
bound  by  no  such  ties. 

Well  might  Mr.  Fox  Maule  express  himsc 
follows,  in  relation  to  this  topic : — 

*'  This  Roman  Catholic  estahlishment  oiMaynooth  is  to  be 
tained  by  the  States  and  is  to  be  taken  into  connexion  n 
State,  without  resenring  to  the  State  any  right  qfcmUral  m 
over  it  I  This,  he  maintained,  was  not  a  course  eonntienl  n 
principles  which  those  who  formed  the  Government  had  fvi(i 
emphasii  laid  down.  With  regard  to  the  Church  of  Scot 
very  different  course  had  been  pursued.  Two  years  ago  h 
before  the  House  with  a  petition  claiming  for  the  Chi 
Scotland  the  management  of  their  spiritual  concerns  indep 
of  the  influence  or  interference  of  the  State.  He  was  thu 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet^  and  the  view  was  repeated  on  ih 
Oppoeition)  side  of  the  Houee,  that  the  idea  of  an  establii 
existing  in  connexion  with  the  State,  but  over  which  the  Stt 
no  control^  was  monstrous  and  unconstilutionall  (Hear.) 
was  the  view  taken  of  the  claims  of  the  Free  Church  of  8e 
how  could  they  come  forward  and  ask  for  the  support  < 
Church  to  a  proposition  which  was  to  create  another  Chun 
which  there  was  to  be  no  State  revision  T'    (Hear,  hear.) 
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ifeSy  we  add  also,  if  the  grant  to  the  Professors  of 
Ifast  was  given  to  them,  as  dissenters^  and  if  they 
I  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths  of  allegiance  to  a 
ngn  power ;  if  they  were  subjects  of  the  Crown  of 
ince^  or  of  Prussia,  or  of  Austria,  and  not  of  Eng-- 
i:  if  they  taught  doctrines  at  variance  with  the 
^  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  peace  of  the 
atry,  then  the  two  cases  fJinmldy  in  civil  respects, 
similar,  but  only  then.  Let  the  Trustees  and  Pro- 
KOT  of  Maynooih  enter  into  the  condition  of  loyal 
jects  of  Queen  Victoria;  let  them  renounce 
at  are  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  oaths — ^yes,  as 
'oHifisl  and  unconstitutional  as  that  Oath  of  the 
iemn  League  and  Covenant  which  the  Act  of 
liformity  •  commanded  to  be  renounced; — let  them, 
say,  abjure  the  oaths  which  they  have  taken  of 
'wlage  to  a  foreign  potentate, — a  vassalage  incom- 
tiUe  with  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  Sove- 
gn  whom  Almighty  God  has  set  over  them ;  let 
xn  become,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  feUow- 
kens  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
otland  ;  let  them  in  a  word  submit  to  the  Laws  of 
ir  country;  and  then  let  the  State  consider  in 
at  respects  it  will  be  fit  to  regard  and  treat  them 
sordingly.  Until  this  is  the  case,  the  augmenta- 
Q  of  the  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  is 
liing  less  than  a  sacrifice  of  our  own  strength  to 

'  13  and  14  Car.  II.  cap.  4 
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aggrandize  a  foreign  and  hostile  power  again 
sdves.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  maj  bear  n< 
of  this  analogy  between  Maynooth  and  othi 
testant  Institutions,  which,  we  cannot  forbear 
is  unjusty  wihyal^  and  untrue. 

We  have  here  a  reply  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  i 
why  has  so  much  been  done  for  the  English  I 
sities,  and  why  so  little  for  Maynooth  ? 

"  It  18  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  that  a  member  of  a  on 
to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  comes  forward  to 
the  new  grant  of  26,000/.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  an  obj 
that  sort  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from  any  person  wh 
sents  either  of  our  umvcrsUUs,  (^Hear,  hear.)  When  I 
with  what  magnificence  religion  and  science  are  surrov 
those  places, — when  I  remember  the  long  streets  of  palao 
venerable  cloisters,  those  trim  gardens,  and  those  chap 
their  organs  and  altarpieces  and  stained  windows — 
remember  their  schools,  and  libraries,  and  museums,  and 
of  art — and  when  I  remember,  too,  all  the  solid  coroib 
vided  in  those  places,  both  for  instructors  and  pupils,- 
remember  the  statelif  dwellings  of  the  prmcipali  and  ikg  c 
ous  apartments  of  the  fellows  and  scholars, — when  I  n 
that  the  very  sizars  and  servitors  lodge  far  better  than  ] 
pose  to  lodge  these  priests,  who  are  to  train  the  whole  p 
Ireland ; — when  I  remember  the  bowling-greens,  and 
bling,  and  the  combination-rooms, —  the  display  of  plate 
tables,  the  excellent  cheer  on  feast  days,  and  the  oceans  o 
lent  ale  in  the  buttery — and  when  1  remember,  too,  froi 
all  this  splendour  and  plenty  were  derived, — when  I  xi 
the  faith  of  Edward  III.,  of  Henry  VI.,  of  Margaret  of  A 
William  de  Wickham,  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  and  oi 
Woltey, — ^and  when  I  remember  what  we  hone  lofan  j 
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Roman  Caiholie  religion; — when  I  remember  King's  College, 
New  College,  Christ  Church,  and  my  own  Trinity^  1  look  at  the 
witerabU  '  Do^ihe'boys  Hall '  we  give  in  relume  and  I  mutt  own 
libukfor  the  ProUstant  religion." 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  will  probably  re- 
member, that  when  be  was  admitted  to  a  fellowship 
"in  bis  own  Trinity,"  he  took  an  oath  of  the  King's 
Supremacy,  and  that  all  the  Maynooth  Trustees  and 
Professors  have  taken  an  oath  of  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  This,  he  will  allow,  makes  some  little 
difierence  between  the  two  cases.  He  will  remember, 
also,  that  before  he  was  admitted  to  his  B.A.  degree, 
he  declared  himself  ^^  to  be  a  bona  fide  Member  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  and  that  he  is,  therefore, 
bwmd  by  the  xxxviith  Article,  which  affirms  that — 

"The  Queen's  Majesty  hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm 
of  England,  and  other  her  dominionSf  unto  whom  the  chief  Oovern- 
vnt  of  all  estates  of  this  realm,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical 
<*  civil,  in  all  causes  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  ovght  to  be 
mlject  to  axiy  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Borne 
^  no  jarisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England" — 

>Qd  I  trust  that  I  may  be  pardoned  in  expressing  my 
snrprise,  that  no  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  reminded  the  very  numerous  alumni  of 
our  two  Universities,  who  have  seats  in  that  house, 
of  the  solemn  obligations  by  which  they  have 
^und  themselves  as  Graduates  of  our  Universities^  to 
^"^tain  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown,  and  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  Papal  Domination ;   and 


having  shown  what  the  Constitotion  of  Maynooth  tfi 
that  it  is  a  Paepal  College,  directly  under  Papd  in- 
floeneei,  and  that  it  tendfl»in  the  most  dangerous  and 
active  manner,  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  die 
Papacy^  to  the  destruction  of  the  Royal  Stqfremaaii 
in  matters  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  let  me  hope 
to  be  pardoned  if  I,  very  respectfully,  state  that  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  appears  to  be 
somewhat  at  variance  with  the  Academical  engage- 
ments of  which  I  have  spoken. 

But  to  return  for  a  few  moments  to  Mr.  Macao- 
lay's  comparison  of  the  two  English  Universities  with 
Maynooth,  and  their  respective  emoluments  from 
the  StatCy — 

From  the   Crown  revenue  an  annual  grant  ^  is  made  to  the 

University  of 

£  £ 

Oxford,         151    to   Cambridge   \^ 
Paper   duty    remitted 

by  the  State,  inclu- 
sive of  £500  for  Al- 
manacs on  an  aver- 
age of  the  last  ten 
years,  per  annum 


4134 275* 


Total  . .  Oxford  £4285  to  CambrUtge  £390^ 


Total  to  both  the  English  Universities  £7187. 


*  From  an  official  return  moved  for  in  the  present  jeirl'^ 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  and  Mr.  Christie. 
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Ally  on  the  other  hand, 
the  State  hat  rectived 
m  in  avexage  of  the 
hit  ten  yearly  for 
ilanips  for  Degrees 
pff  innnm  from  the 

UmTonty  of  Oxford  £2791,  fnm  Cambridge  £3243, 
far  MatricnlatMHW. 

TM  from  both  the  Univenitiea  £5974 


So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  a  balance  in  favour 
of  both  the  English  Uniyersities,  of  receipts  from 
tbe  State,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  1213/.,  being 
M  twenty'fijih  part  of  the  annual  revenue  which  the 
Government  proposes  to  give  in  perpetuity  to  the 
aingle  College  of  Maynooth ! 

But  Mr.  Macaulay  will,  perhaps,  reply,  "  True ;  the 
English  Universities  receive  little  benefit  from  the 
State;  their  endowments  are  derived  from  private 
Bionificence:  still,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Romanists 
of  Ireland  are  too  poor  to  support  Maynooth;  the 
S^tate  has  undei-taken  it,  and  what  the  State  under- 
sea, *^  it  ought  to  do  weUr  and,  as  the  Ecclesias- 
H^  endowments  of  the  Churches  and  Universities 
f  England  and  Ireland  were  conferred  by  persons 
*t>fe8sing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  State 
ii0t  to  grant  a  liberal  endowment  to  Maynooth 
Y  way  of  Restitution. 

Here  are  three  pleas  : — (1.)  the  poverty  of  the 
ish  Romanists : — 

Supposing,  for  argument's  salce,  that  individuals 
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in  a  community  are  poor;  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  State  is  to  come  in  and  take  under  its  charge 
all  their  starving  and  impoverished  institutions.  II 
this  doctrine  were  true,  then  what  a  glorious  harvesi 
would  be  reaped  by  embezzlement  and  malvensr 
tion!  what  a  premium  offered  for  insolvency!  A 
bankrupt  society  would  be  the  most  flourishing  con- 
cern in  the  world  !  I  see  the  *^  Catholic  Institute  of 
Great  Britain*'  declares  itself  to  be  penniless;  h 
the  State  to  step  in  and  set  it  up  with  recruited 
finances  ?  No ;  the  Romanists  do  not  expect  that  the 
Government  will  lay  a  charge  on  the  consolidated 
fund  for  circulating  their  tracts :  like  sensible  meo 
they  meet, — Bishops  and  Nobles  together — at  FVb^ 
masons'  Hall  (it  was  about  a  week  afler  the  fint 
reading  of  the  Maynooth  Bill),  and  they  agree  to 
reorganize  the  Institute :  and  they  would  do  the 
same  for  Maynooth  to-morrow  (as  indeed  Sir  Robert 
Peel  allowed '),  if  the  connexion  of  the  State  with  it 
were  dissolved. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  their  poverty : — ^At 
that  very  same  meeting,  one  of  their  Vicars  Apo- 
stolic, the  Bishop  of  Samaria,  Dr.  Sharpies,  informed 
his  audience  that  in  his  omn  district,  that  is^ 

"  In  Lancasbire,  8000/.  a-year  are  spent  in  educating  tb' 
young  —  (hear) — and  we  have  the  Christian  Brothers  in  all  oa 
schools.  In  Liverpool  alone  there  are  eighteen  of  these  invft 
luable  brethren,  and  the  Catholics  of  Lwerpool  expend  SOOOl 
a^year  upon  their  schools,** 

*  Above,  p.  16, 
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d  to  cross  from  Lancashire  to  Ireland^  if  the 
inanists  of  that  country  are  so  indigent  as  is 
ftded,  where  does  Mr.  O'Connell's  Repeal  Bent 
16  from  ?  that  I  see  ^  for  the  week  which  has  just 
^iredy  was£417.  12^.  lid. — and  whence  arise  their 
endid  contributions  to  the  Romish  Propaganda? 
B  find  a  curious  statement  on  this  subject  in  the 
iHn  Statesman^  which  we  beg  leave  to  transcribe — 

"POVSATT   or    MATNOOTB    AND   THE    PROPAGANDA. 

'Simaltaneoaily  with  the  lamentations  ahout  the  miserable 
ntj  of  Maynooth,  we  find  published  in  the  Popish  prints  here, 
enioiit  illaitratiTe  fitet,  that  the  Romanists  of  Ireland^  for  the 
tfft  ending  the  7th  of  April,  1845,  have  contributed  the  sum  of 
If  1000/.  sieriing  to  the  Popish  Propaganda/    This  sum  goes 
iMriy  to  the  very  same  purpose  to  which  will  be  applied  the 
iy-propoted  grant  of  the   Protestant  people  of  England's 
cy— 'Vix.,  to  manufaclure  and  support  Popish  Priests  for  the 
ik  empire.     By  former  documents  published,  we  learn  that 
Uih  contribution  to  the  Propaganda  is  entirely  expended  in 
md  and  England — chiefly  the  former.   Would  it  not  be  well 
r  Robert  Peel  to  tax  at  once  the  Scotch  Presbyterians 
f  for  the  sum   necessary  to   propagate  Popery  amongst 
If  the  thing  be  a  desideratum,  the  short,  honest,  straight- 
way of  procuring  it,  is  surely  the  best  in  this  as  in  all 
let.    The  sum  now  proposed  to  be  lavished  on  Maynooth 
dent  to  funding  at  once  for  the  benefit 'Of  that  institution 


LlOlf   STERLINO." 


a  book  put  forth  under  Government  aus- 
\8  it  is  said,  we  find  the  following  statement : 

'Jtsl  and  increased  wealth  of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 


,  May  3. 
and    Present   Policy   of  England    toward    Ireland,*' 
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have  been  employed,  not  only  in  building  and  repairing  dmjpt 
generally,  but  in  constructing  tome  very  magnificent  churcket 
some  of  the  towns.'* 

And  if  they  can  and  do  constmct  magrdfim 
ChurcheSy  why  not  build  and  endow  Colleges  an 
Ecclesiastical  Seminaries?  But,  as  we  have  befoi 
said,  we  need  not  put  this  question.  They  ib 
already  built  and  endowed  them.  They  hate  alreac 
Colleges  of  this  very  description  at  Tuam,  Carloi 
Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  supported  I 
private  contributions.  I  shall  be  extremely  sa 
prised  if  Dr.  M^ITale,  the  titular  Archbishop  < 
Tuam,  is  not  very  angry  with  the  preference  gin 
to  Maynooth,  in  the  diocese  of  his  brother  < 
Dublin,  and  if  we  do  not  hear  soon  that  his  Collq 
also  at  Tuam  is  in  debt,  as  well  as  Maynooth ;  ao 
if  we  do  not  have  similar  representations  from  tl 
other  Romanist  Seminaries,  with  solicitations  fi 
Government  aid,  especially  since  it  is  given  i 
liberally,  without  any  of  the  deleterious  elements* 
so  common  in  England, — of  inspection,  restrictioi 
and  control. 

But  we  say.  If  the  Irish  Romanists  can  give 
thousand  pounds  in  a  month  to  the  Romish  Propagand 
and  four  hundred  pounds  a  u^eek  for  Repeal,  sure! 
before  we  put  ourselves  and  our  constitution  in  pe 
by  the  virtual  endowment  of  Popery,  we  may  let 
them  to  take  care  of  Maynooth. 

But  (2.)  Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us,  what  the  State  dc 
"  it  ought  to  do  well:^ — 

i*  Is  there  (he  asks)  any  thing  more  frivolous  than  thif  wk 
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qieition  between  9000/.  and  26,000/.  ?  Can  any  thing  be  clearer, 
tkn  that  whatever  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  do,  we  should  do  well  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  it  be  right  to  keep  up  this  College,  can  it  be  wrong 
to  keep  it  up  respectably  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  a  national  ques- 
tioD.  It  may  be  right  to  withhold  patronage  altogether.  That 
»  a  very  grave  question.  But  what  I  say  is,  there  can  be  no 
qsestbn  that  if  you  do  give  patronage,  it  should  be  worthy  of  the 
grettness  of  the  object,  and  worthy  the  greatness  of  the  donor." 
(Hear,  hear.) 

To  all  which  we  say : — this  term  "  doing  a  thing 
^^  is  a  very  ambiguous  one.  It  may  mean  mo- 
nlly  well,  or  physically  well,  or  politically  well.  Jf 
Haynooth  is,  indeed,  a  national  benefit^  let  it  by  all 
Beans  be  rewarded  as  such ;  by  increasing  its  powers 
We  shall  then  be  acting  both  morally  and  politically 
well :  hitj  f/*  it  is  a  national  eml^  then,  I  apprehend, 
I7  dugmenting  its  resources,  we  shall  be  acting 
^eHker  morally  nor  politically  well,  but  (if  I  may  use 
tke  expression)  we  shall  only  be  acting  very  badly 
«^.  Indeed,  in  that  one  grave  question,  whether 
^deserves  public  patronage  or  no,  lies  the  whole  of 
fte  argument ;  and  this  question  has  never  yet  been 
^Bwered  in  the  affirmative ;  and  I  feel  persuaded  it 
^^^(fercan  be. 

But  (3.)  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  suggest  that  a 
State  endowment  to  Maynooth  would  partake  of  the 
^tore  of  an  act  of  Restitution^  in  consideration  of 
property  given  by  Romanists^  before  the  Reform- 
^on,  to  promote  the  interests  of  Romanism,  and 
transferred,  at  the  Reformation,  to  the  religious  uses 
of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland. 

G  2 
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We  have  seen  ^  also  that  Mr.  O^Connell  consent*  to 
receive  the  proposed  endowment  to  Maynooth,  (j^hc 
can  obtain  it,)  on  the  plea  of  its  being  an  Act  of 
Restitution;  and  he  would  not  scruple  to  conquer 
his  objections  to  Religious  Endowments,  and  reodfe 
all  the  Tithe  property  of  Ireland  on  the  same 
ground. 

But  here,  we  rejoice  to  say,  Mr.  Gladstone  again 
comes  to  our  aid,  and  says  very  forcibly  and  truly— 

'*  There  is  an  argument  that  has  been  advanced  as  a  groond 
for  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  which  I  think  it  my  duty  moH 
emphatically  to  disclaim ;  I  mean  the  argument  that  we  ought  to 
vote  these  funds  to  the  College  of  Maynooth  by  way  of  ffifiMMi 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  much  envy  those  wli^ 
adopt  this  argument  as  their  own,  and  who  shall,  after  hsfing 
adopted,  endeavour  to  limit  and  control  it.  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  the  detail  of  all  the  objections  that  may  be  urged  againit  it 
For  the  present  I  protest  against  it  in  eoery  view  and  upon  ettnf 
ground :  in  the  name  of  the  Law  and  the  Consiituiionf  in  the  hum 
of  whatever  I  know  of  our  religion  and  our  history^  I  disclaim  ssA 
repudiate  this  argument. 


fi 


Indeed,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  well  do  so.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  on  a  recent  occasion  ^  said  that  **he  h»i 
always  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  the  revenae^ 
of  the  Universities  were  derived  from  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;*'  and  he  gave  conclusive  evidence  in  support  rf 
that  statement ;  and  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to 
Church  property  in  England  and  Ireland.  Hebtf 
shown  that  the  religious  endowments  in  both  coan* 

^  Above,  p.  8.  '  Thursday,  April  10. 
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tries  were  given,  in  a  great  measure,  at  a  time  either 
imtecedent  to  the  existence  of  Popery, — such  as 
fdfery  has  became  since  the  Council  of  Trent  in.  the 
flxteenth  century,  and  such  as  it  is  now, — or  else  were 
conferred  by  members  of  the  Churches  of  England 
tod  Ireland  subsequently  to  that  period ;  and  that 
the  Reformation  was  not  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
Church,  but  the  restoration  of  the  old,  unfettered  by 
the  bondage  of  Papal  usurpation. 

But  let  it  even  be  true  that  the  revenues  of  the 
oational  Church  were  given  by  Romanists  (yes,  and 
BYen  by  Tridentine  Romanists,)  for  Romanist  pur- 
pom  as  suchy  and  not  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  edification  of  His  Church, — which  is  the  true 
>tate  of  the  case— yet  even  then,  I  affirm  that, — 
When  the  Sovereign,  the  Nobles,  the  Clergy  in 
^T^od  assembled,  and  almost  without  exception  in- 
dividually in  their  parishes,  when  the  Universities 
^  their  Convocations,  and  when  the  People  in 
ftoir  Parliaments  join  together  with  one  consent,  as 
^oy  did  at  the  Reformation,  and  adopt  that  form 
^  pure,  ancient,  catholic,  and  evangelical  form  of 
*fvice  and  worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Book 
rf  Common  Prayer  of  the  Churches  of  England 
^  Ireland ;  and  when  they  alone  (of  all  the  reli- 
P^'is  communities  in  these  countries')  have  an 
^temipted  succession  of  Bishops  to  show,  and 
^uen  they  have  maintained  their  form  of  worship,  so 
'^ived  and  established  by  national  consent,  prac- 
*'^,  and  law,  for  three  centuries, — they  and  they 

'  See  below,  p.  87,  88. 
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alone  have  a  lawful  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Chub 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  if  there  is  any  prope 
in  the  world  which  rests  on  a  solid  basis,  both 
Divine  and  human  Statute,  it  is  that  property  wfai 
thej  hold. 

And  we  go  still  further,  and  say  that, —  When  t 
Crown,  the  Clergy,  the  Parliament,  the  Uniyersitit 
and  the  People  of  England  shall  all  have  so  t^ang 
their  present  character  and  principles,  as  that>  i 
stead  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  they  shall  agr 
to  adopt  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  to  substitute  tl 
Decrees  of  Trent  for  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
and  not  till  then,  can  any  plea  be  urged  from  tl 
ground  of  human  law,  for  what  is  called  restitution 
Church  property  to  RomanUm ;  and  not  even  A 
could  such  a  plea  be  acted  upon  without  sacrikf 
inasmuch  as  Church  property  is  not  man^s  proper 
but  God's  ;  and  God  is  Truth ;  and  the  doctrines 
the  Council  of  Trent  cannot  be  reconciled  with  E 
written  Word. 

Lord  John  Manners,  indeed,  appeared  to  hold  tl) 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are  in 
Schismatical  position,  because  they  are  separat 
from  the  See  of  Rome, — that  is,  have  been  eJFOOi 
municated  by  it^ — when  he  said 

**  He  was  far  from  denjring  that  he  regarded  the  position  of  i 
Irish  Church  as  one  of  imminent  and  great  peril.  She  was  indi 
in  danger ;  but  it  was  from  herself — from  her  own  eUUren  tl 
that  peril  had  arisen.  (Cheers.)  ^Twas  not  fmm  ike  Faiktm; 
was  not  from  the  Jesuits ;  it  was  not  from  Maynooth ;  bat  it  i 
from  her  own  tons—from  those  who  would  have  her  separaU  hen 
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frm  the  whole  of  Catholic  Chr'utendom^  that  the  Irisli  Church 
Wtt  endangered." 

And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  I  suppose  that  his  Lord- 
aiup  would  wish  us  to  think  that  the  Romanist  clergy 
and  laity  form  the  true  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
liod^  because  they  are  in  communion  with  Rome ;  and 
therefore  he  seems  to  approach  very  near  to  those 
^  claim  for  them  the  revenue  of  those  Churches  by 
way  of  restitution : — 

"It  was  in  vain  (he  said)  that  he  looked  into  history  for  a  pre- 
ndeit  to  show  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  could  now  be 
Uid  upon  a$  guiltily  ichismatical ;  nor  if  he  looked  into  the 
Jtnmlariei  and  doctrines  of  our  Church,  or  read  the  works  of  her 
greatest  divines,  did  he  find  any  thing  which  should  make  him 
think  that  he  was  acting  disloyally  towards  her  in  supporting  the 
proposed  grant  to  Maynooth.  (Hear.)  That  Church  regarded  the 
RoDtn  Catholic  Church  as  a  true,  though  not  altogether  a  pure 
Snatch  of  the  great  Church  universal." 

Ris  Lordship,  I  am  sure,  is  aware  that  Schism  is 
usually  defined  to  be  "  the  setting  up  Bishop  against^ 
Bishop,  and  altar  against  altar ;"  and  I  therefore  very 
'respectfully  submit   the   following   brief  but   most 
'^portant  statement  to  his  consideration,  with  the 
^iew  of  deciding  the  question  whether  the  Romanist 
^erarchy  in  Ireland  are  not  in  a  schismatical  posi- 
tion. 

"Of  nineteen  Irish  Bishops  present  in  the  Parliament  at  Dublin 
v^ino  1560),  by  which  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  of  Uniformity 
^"^re  passed,  only  two  (Walsh  of  Meath,  and  Leverous  of  Kildare,) 

'  Archbp.  Bramhall,  i.  p.  112  (Ed.  Oxf.  1S42). 
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refused  to  sanction  those  enactments,  and  were  deprived  of  theit 
Sees.     Both  these  Bishops  were  only  served  as  they  had  senred 
their  predecessors  (Staples  of  Meath,  and  Lancaster  of  Kildare, 
respectively),  who  were  deprived  by  the  government  of  Qaeeo 
Mary  sixteen  years  before,  for  the  grievous  offence  of  being  mar^ 
ricd  men.     Being  thus  irregularly  intruded  into  their  Sees  whfle 
the  rightful  occupants  were  living,  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  two 
men  had  any  claim  for  compensation  at  all.    fVith  the  exception  if 
these  twOt  all  the  Irish  Bishops  of  that  time  remained  in  their 
respective  Sees;  and  from  them  the  present  Protestant  Bishops 
have  derived  their  orders ;  being  thereby  the  true  and  unquesttou' 
able  successors  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  Church— 
for,  ubi   Episcopus,  ibi  Ecclesia,     The  titular  Bishops  of  tbe 
dissenting  Romanists  derive  their  orders  from  the  Pope  alone, 
and  have  therefore  nothing  wherewithal  to  support  their  preten* 
sion  to  represent  the  National  Church.    (See  King's  Primer  of  the 
Church  History  of  Ireland,  pp.  289.  300.  and  342.)'" 

I  beg  also  to  observe,  as  a  corollary  from  the  above 
statement,  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  order  and 
discipline  which  have  been  universally  received  in 
the  Christian  Church   from  time  immemorial,  tbo 
endowment  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  the  titular 
hierarchy   and   Romanist    clergy   {as  long  as   tke^ 
remain  out  of  the  communion  of  the  CJturch  settled  if^ 
iliat  country)^  would  be  a  national  act  of  Schism^  an^ 
would  merit  those  judgments  from  Heaven  upon  u^ 
and  our  land,  which  fell  upon  those  who  followed 
**  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core." 

Lord  John  Manners,  in  the  paragraph  last  quoted 

'  Perceval's  Church  Question  in  Ireland,  p.  S6.  And,  fiutliar, 
these  two  deprived  Bishops  did  not  attempt  to  ordain ;  and  for 
many  years  there  was  no  Popish  Bishop  in  Ireland.— O'SuUivan'i 
Case  of  the  Protestants,  p.  202,  cd.  1836. 
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from  his  speech,  does  not  appear  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion, i¥hich  is  very  necessary  to  be  made,  between 
Romanism  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  other 
bnnch  of  the  Catholic  Church,  beside  that  in  Com- 
momon  with  Rome  (as  in  Italy,  and  Austria),  and 
Romanism  in  a  country  where  there  is  such  a  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland :  and  thus,  I  apprehend,  he  falls  into  incon- 
sistency. In  this  same  speech,  he  dwells  with  great 
earnestness  and  eloquence  on  the  rights  of  'Uhe 
Catholic  Church  in  Wales,"  meaning  thereby  very 
properly  that  branch  of  it  which  is  in  Communion 
with  the  Anglican  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic ; 
and  every  true  member  of  these  sister  Churches 
ought  to  thank  the  noble  Lord  for  the  appeal  he 
then  made  to  the  Government  to  preserve  the  Welsh 
sees  in  their  integrity.  I  cannot  deny  myself  tlie 
satisfisurtion  of  inserting  his  observations  on  that 
object — 

''The  light  hon.  baronet  and  the  House  might  believe  him 
(Lord  J.  Manners),  that  the  opposition  and  great  resistance  given  to 
^  pretemi  grant  by  so  large,  and  he  admitted,  so  respectable,  a 
^^y  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  was  not  the  less 
^^tennined,  sustained,  and  profound,  because  they  felt  and  be* 
'^^ed  it  was  based  upon  a  principle  and  regulated  by  conduct  far 
^^ttremtfram  that  which  had  been  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
^^Qih&Hc  Church  of  England  (hear,  hear) ;  not  to  the  Church  of 
finglaod  in  this  cotmtry  alone,  but  in  Canada,  in  IfuUa,  m  Aus* 
^tt/io,  andf  above  alf,  in  Wales.     (Cheers).     Yes,  the  English 

^h^ch  did  feel  herulf  aggrieved^  insulted,  and  wronged  (loud 

«riet  of  Hear,  hear.')" 
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But,  my  Lord,  let  me  be  permitted  to  inquire,  if  t 
Church  of  Wales  is  allowed  to  be  Catholic,  isn 
that  of  Ireland  Catholic  also  ? — and  if  it  be^  are  \ 
to  have  two  Catholic  Churches  in  the  same  countr 
— two  universals !  the  very  name  is  a  contradictioi 
and  I  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  your  Lordshi 
with  your  opinions,  as  stated  by  yourself,  could  ba^ 
been  brought  to  support  a  measure  which  tm 
directly  to  such  a  conclusion. 

As  Lord  John  Manners  appears  to  entertain 
respect  for  Archbishop  Laud,  and  cites  a  paM( 
from  that  prelate's  writings  in  his  speech,  I  be 
leave  to  quote  some  other  expressions  from  the  nn 
quarter,  in  reply  to  his  remarks  on  the  Protesttf 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  if  she  were  separated  from  tl 
rest  of  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Archbishop  saji- 

*'  I  never  said  or  thought  that  the  Protestants  made  this  I0 
The  cause  of  the  schism  is  yours  ;  for  you  thrust  us  from  Jo 
because  we  called  for  truth  and  redress  of  abuses.  A  idiii 
must  needs  be  theirs  whose  the  cause  of  it  is.  The  woe  is  agaii 
him  that  gives  the  offence  \  The  Protestanis  did  noi  depi 
for  departure  is  voluntary.** — Archbishop  Laud  against  the  Jet 
Fisher,  p.  109.     Again — 

"  The  Church  of  Rome  challengeth  us  for  breach  of  this  pei 
in  our  separation  from  them  ;  but  we  say,  and  justly,  the  trm 
was  theirs  by  their  separation,  noi  only  from  disputable  bmiff 
evident  truth.  Nor  are  we  flEdlers  out  of  the  Churchy  but  they  &D 
off  from  verity.  Let  them  return  to  primitire  truth,  and  oorqQ 
rel  is  ended." — Archbishop  Laud's  Sermons,  1651,  p.  19* 

"  While  they  seeke  to  tye  all  Christianf  to  Rome  by  a  divJ 

'  Matt.  xviiL  7. 
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precept,  their  ambition  of  sovenugoty  is  one  and  maine  cause 
tlttt  Jerutalem,  even  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  is  not  al  unity 
mkml/e  this  cby."— Ibid.  p.  122. 

''The  Pope^  which  Bellarmine  hath  put  into  the  definition  of 
the  Chorch,  that  there  might  be  one  ministerial  bend  to  keepe 
iD  in  unity,  is  as  great  as  any,  if  not  the  greatest,  cause  of 
Mtd  Ckrisiiamiy:*—Jhid.  p.  258. 

Sncb  is  the  language,  mj  Lord,  of  that  venerable 
Archbishop.  And  further,  your  Lordship  complained 
^ery  earnestly  of  the  assertion  made,  as  you  alleged, 
\xj  certain  parties,  that — 

**Tke  Raman  Catholic  religion  was  the  religion  of  anti-Christ, 
Mrf  tkaif  therefore^  any  support  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  was 
^num  against  Christianity,  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  who  held 
tbtt  opinion  were  not  only  right,  but  were  imperatively  called 
upon  to  wage  the  war  they  were  waging  against  this  grant.  But 
lino  reasoning  would  have  any  effect  upon  such  a  conviction, 
1  thall  pass  from  that  consideration,  contenting  myself  with 
ttierting,  that  the  Church  of  England  nowhere  imposes  so 
^fmendout  a  belief  upon  its  members,  and  that  I  am  altogether 
umnfluenced  by  it."     (Hear,  hear.) 

I  know  not,  my  Lord,  whether  such  an  asser- 
tion was  made  or  no  in  the  present  debate;  but 
I  beg  permission  to  trouble  your  Lordship  with 
another  distinction,  very  necessary  to  be  observed  in 
this  matter.  As  far  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  holds 
the  true  faith,  and  administers  the  rites  of  the 
Christian  Church,  by  virtue  of  his  episcopal  office, 
^  hr  the  Church  of  England  regards  him  as  a 
Christian  Bishop.  But  when  he  assumes  to  himself 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop ;  when  he  imposes 
^^  of  subjection  and  vassalage  to  himself  on  his 
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brother  Bishops ;  when  he  asserts  that  all  their  au- 
thority is  derived  not  from  God,  but  from  himself; 
when  he  claims  to  himself  the  right  to  depose  kings, 
to  dispose  of  their  kingdoms,  and  to  absolve  their 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  them';  and  thus 
sets  himself  above  those  earthly  powers  which  God 
has  appointed  to  be  His  own  Ministers  and  Vice- 
gerents in  their  several  kingdoms ;  then^  we  say,  he 
does  assume  to  himself  a  power,  which  not  toCj  nor 
man  alone,  but  God  Himself,  in  His  unerring  Word  ^ 
has  denounced  as  anti-Christian:  and  we  aflbm, 
that  a  College,  which  maintains  that  such  proad 
prerogatives  as  these  belong  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome^ 
— as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  from  evidence  sup- 
plied by  itself,  that  the  College  of  Maynooth  eto 
maintain, — teaches,  pro  tanto,  anti-Christian  ioo- 
trines ;  and  therefore  they  who  abet  it  and  encourage 
it,  in  such  teaching,  do,  we  assert,  however  your  Lord- 
ship  may  reprobate  us  as  bigots  for  our  affirmation) 
promote  the  advancement  of  anti-Christian  principIeSi 
and  even  in  your  Lordship's  own  strong  words,  are  5< 
far  "  guilty  of  treason  against  Christianity.** 

Let  me  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  am  sayiDj 
nothing  more  than — nor  even  so  much  as — has  bee 
said  much  better  before,  as  long  as  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  by  a  person  for  whom  your  Lordship  de 
servedly  entertains  a  high  respect,  Gregory  the  FirsI 
Bishop  of  Rome :   "  I  confidently  assert^**  says  he 

■  Maynooth^  pp.  34—40.  •  Sec  Maynooth,  &c.  p-  72. 
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^  that  whoever  calls  himself  or  desires  to  be  called 
Universal  Bishop,  in  his  arrogancy,  is  the  precursor 
of  anti-Christ ;  and  he  is  impelled  by  the  same  pride 
astliat  Wicked  One,  because,  like  him,  he  desires 
to  appear  as  a  God  above  all  men\" 

And  as,  my  Lord,  you  appeal  to  the  authority  of 

the  Church  of  England  on  this  topic,  let  me  take  the 

liberty  of  referring  your  Lordship  to  a  passage  to  be 

found  in  the  second  page  of  every  Bible  that  has 

been  printed  in  England  for  more   than  two  een- 

tones,  sanctioned  by  our  divines  of  the  most  learned 

age  of  English  Theology,   and   authorized   by  our 

SoYereign   Princes,   and   by  both   our  Universities 

from  which  these  Bibles  issue.     The  appellation,  the 

"Man  of  Sin,"  there  given  by  our  English  Transla- 

ton  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  is  ascribed  to  him,  not  as  a 

Bishop  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  as  assuming  those 

arrogant,   anti-scriptural,   and    anti-Christian   titles, 

*Dd  as  claiming  to  exercise  those  monstrous  powers, 

^Wch,  if  Scripture  be  indeed  the  Word  of  God,  are 

*he  special  attributes  of  the  Wicked  One  who  is  to 

'^  the  scourge  of  the  world  in  these  its  latter  days, 

^^d  who  will  be  destroyed  by  "  the  breath  of  Christ's 

^outh,   and   consumed    by   the  brightness   of    his 

Homing  \" 

But,  here,  we  are  met  by  another  argument,  from 
^   very  different  quarter.     We  are  assured,  that  Reli- 

8.  Gregorii  Magni,  £p.  vii.  33,  p.  881.  '2  Thess.  ii.  8. 
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gion  is  no  concern  of  Governments ;  that  its  duty  is 
limited  to  the  things  of  this  life;  and  that,  if  it  pro- 
vides religious  teaching  for  the  people  at  all,  or  edu- 
cation for  the  Ministers  of  their  Religion,  it  has  do 
concern  with  the  articles  of  their  respective  Creeda; 
but  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  numbers  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  in  dispensing  endowments  for 
their  instruction. 

The  doctrine  that  Groveruments  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Religion,  and  that  their  cares  are  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  objects  of  this  world,  was,  I  regret  to 
find,  broached  in  the  late  debate,  though,  apparently, 
not  received  with  much  approbation ;  and  it  is  a  sad 
truth,  that  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  also  in  the 
pages  of  a  Christian  Minister,  who  has  written  on 
Irish  Romanism,  and  whose  wit,  in  treating  this 
subject,  too  often  borders  very  nearly  on  the  edge  of 
an  abyss  of  wretchedness  and  horror : — 

"What  is  the  object,"  he  asks,  "of  all  Government?  The 
object  of  all  Government  is  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  claret,  a  stout 
constable,  an  honest  justice,  a  clear  highway,  d^Jree  chapeU* 

To  which  strain  of  unhappy,  and,  I  must  neeto 
add,  of  profane  jocularity,  let  me  reply  in  the  gr»^ 
language  of  an  eminent  statesman,  Mr.  Burke  • — 

*'  Religion  is  so  far,  in  my  opinion,  from  being  out  of  the  pr<^ 
Tince  or  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Magistrate,  that  it  is  and  it  cmg^ 
to  he,  not  only  his  care,  but  the  principal  thing  in  hia  care  ;''-^ 


•  Works,  X.  p.  43. 
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and  of  a  venerable  Prelate,  a  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
cherter' — 

'*If  Princes  were  ordained  of  God  for  those  things  only  which 
are  needful  for  this  temporal  life,  their  power  would  consist  in 
meiU,  drinks,  and  apparel,  and  they  would  have  no  more  care 
of  their  people  than  they  have  of  their  hounds  and  their  horses, 
toiee  them  well  fed  and  smooth  kept — which  is  a  vert  brutish 

OPIKIOM  :  ** 

ind  80  Hooker  • — 

''As  if  God  had  ordained  kings  for  no  other  end  and  purpose, 
kt  only  Xofat  men  up  like  hogs^  and  to  see  that  they  have  their 
•ill.'' 

And  in  the  late  debate,  Mr.  Shaw,  the  right 
iKmoarable  and  learned  member  for  Dublin  Univer- 
^y  declared  with  great  spirit  and  eloquence — 

**  He  would  at  once  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and 
^^ttned  gentleman,  or  the  mawkish  fallacy  as  it  appeared  to 
*Hi  (Mr.  Shaw),  that  neither  men,  nor  states,  nor  Parliaments 
^'^Hild  take  cognizance  of  what  was  truth  or  error  in  religion, 
^Qetr.)  He  fully  admitted  the  fallibility  of  all  human  judg- 
^^ciit ;  and  that  whether  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  or 
^  die  mind  of  the  individual,  the  question  must  be  what  they 
^liered  to  be  truth  or  error ;  hut  still,  if  both  did  not  practi- 
^y  act  upon  that  belief,  then  religion  would  be  but  an  empty 
^Ud  (Hear,  hear,)  and  a  cold  philosophy;   latitudinarianism 


'  Bishop  Bilson's  Christian  Subjection,  p.  339. 
•  VIII.  iii.  2. 
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and  infidelity  would  toon  usurp  its  place  in  all  ike  relalitm  of 
publiCf  social^  and  domestic  Ufe,  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  and  leaned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Roebuck)  professed  contempt  for  all  argmmU 
drawn  from  this  source — he  said  they  wholly  eluded  his  understand- 
ing ;  it  might  be  so ;  upon  the  highest  authority  ii  almap  U 
been  so,  with  **  the  wise,  the  scribef  the  disputer  of  this  world;**  id 
we  might  depend  upon  it,  it  was  sufficiently  plain  to  the  comsus 
sense,  the  religious  feelings  of  the  commumty.  (Loud  cheers.)  Wts 
it  for  Englishmen  to  deny  that  laws  or  constitutions  were  to  dih 
tinguish  between  religions  f  (Hear.)  If  so,  why  was  it  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  existing  dynasty  that  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms  must  be  a  Protestant  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  the  law  of  the 
land,  that  Protestantism  was  the  established  religion  in  eveiy 
portion  of  the  united  kingdom  ?*' 

It  is  in  one  respect  a  cheering,  and  in  another 
a  distressing  circumstance,  that  while  the  Repi^ 
sentatives  of  the  two  English  Universities  have  beeo 
divided  on  this  great  question  now  before  tho 
Country,  both  the  Members  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  have  asserted  the  duty  of  the  State  to  msin- 
tain  religious  truth,  with  a  vigorous  power  of  reason- 
ing, and  a  noble  dignity  of  style,  which  carries  con- 
viction home  to  the  mind,  while  it  affords  it  tho 
highest  intellectual  gratification. 

I  have  just  cited  some  paragraphs  from  Mr* 
Shaw,  and  I  wish  that  the  limits  of  such  a  pab- 
lication  as  this  would  allow  me  to  borrow  more 
from  the  same  quarter;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  inserting  the  following  periods 
from  that  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton 
whose   speech,  in   my  humble  opinion,  is  in  itself 
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&  sufficient  vindication,  if  any  were  wanted,  of  the 
Protestant  University  which  he  represents,  and  re- 
flects honour  on  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 

TAe  km.  gentleman^  the  member  for  Bath,  had  declared,  and 
ftinmfor  the  first  time,  that  in  hU  opinion  the  *  State  had  nothing 
^iowith  religion ;'  and,  strange  to  say,  the  argument  of  the  right 
koQ.  gentleman,  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  now 
tatamly  advanced  for  the  first  time^  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Hamil- 
too)  to  come  nearly  to  the  same  thing  ;  for  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
Bio,  although  he  had  stated  that  a  complete  unity  and  coinci- 
dcoce  in  religious  opinion  between  a  State  and  every  subject  of  it 
vqqM  indeed  be  the  consummation  of  political  happiness,  yet  he 
limited  that,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  all  forms  of  religion, 
vhhoat  reference  to  their  truth  or  error,  had  equal  claims  upon 
tk  amnderation  of  Government.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  was 
Ut  ashamed  or  afraid  to  state,  without  entering  upon  any  ques- 
^  of  political  ethics  or  metaphysics,  that  he  had  always  felt, 
•id  nothing  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate  had  altered 
Ui  eonviction,  that  considerations  of  religion  and  of  truth  in 
^%K)n,  just  as  much  as  considerations  of  truth  in  reference  to 
prindples  of  morality,  or  trade,  or  commerce,  did  form  the  sub- 
^ff^atter  and  come  within  the  scope  and  responsibilities  of  Go- 
>nrMReiil;  and  that  it  was  tlte  paramount  duly  of  a  Christian  State, 
■  Arty  thai  was  owing  to  the  Ruler  of  all  States,  to  affirm  that 
f^nsc^i/Ie  by  recognizing  and  acknowledging  some  intelligible  prin- 
^fitt  of  religious  truth;  and,  if  religion  were  something  real  and 
Piactial,  and  of  paramount  importance  and  definite ;  he  meant, 
>frdigion  involved  necessarily  certain  great  essential  doctrines, 
*^  if  ita  essence  consisted  in  the  truth  of  those  great  doctrines, 
^  could  not  but  feel  that,  although  it  was  manifestly  the  duty  of 
^  <tate  to  toletnte  and  protect  every  subject  in  the  free  exercise  of 
^  own  conscientious  opinions,  yet  that  it  was  most  inconsistent, 
^  a  gross  dereliction  of  the  homage  that  was  due  to  truth  in 
'^igion,  for  a  State  to  countenance  and  support  two  systems 
^  riUgion  diametrically  the  opposite  of  each  other,  and  still  more 

H 
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90  to  pay  for  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  held  by  the  State  to  be 
erroneous.     (Hear,  hear.)     It  would  not,  he  thought,  be  denied 
that  the  Protestant  religion  was  the  religion  of  the  State^  aidu 
such  held  by  the  State  to  he  true ;  that  the  British  Empire  aad 
British  Constitution  were  an  empire  and  a  comstihUion  proteslf»§ 
against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  this  being  so,  he 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  make  it  con- 
sistent to  endow  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ecclesiastical  College,  without  affirming  the  opposite*  principle 
from  that  which  he  had  been  asserting,  namely,  the  principle  of 
the  member  for  Bath,  that  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  religios, 
or  religious  truth  or  error ;  and  if  that  principle  were  sound  and 
true,  why  it  would  follow  that  the  British  Empire  ought  tobemt' 
Protestantized — the  Coronation-oath  '  was  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  conscience — the  Act  of  Settlement  was  at  variance  with 
sound  policy,  justice,  and  toleration — and  Her  Majesty  ought  to  he 
free  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic  to-morrow.     (Hear,  hear.)    He 
(Mr.  Hamilton)  could  not  recognize  the  distinction  which  had 
been  drawn  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  another  hon.  memher 
between  the  duty  which  appertained  to  any  member  of  that  kosM 
in  his  in(Uvidual  and  in  his  collective  capacity.     He  thought  that 
the  same  duty  precisely  which,  as  he  believed,  belonged  to  the 
State,  belonged  also  to  those  individuals  who  entertained  the  nse 
essential  religious  opinions  which  were  held  by  the  State  to  he 
true.     Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  the 
religion  conformable   to  God's  revealed  will,   and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  opposed  to  it,  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  could  not  i^ 
concile  it  to  his  conscience,  he  showld  feel  he  was  guilty  ofagf^ 
sin,  and  that  he  was  acting  most  inconsistently  with  hu  own 
principles,  if  lie  gave  his  vote  for  a  measure  expressly  designed  to 
encourage  the  promulgation  of  what,  in  cmnmon  with  the  Stale,  he 
considered  error,  essential  error,  on   the  most  important  of  ^ 
subjects.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bsthi 
had  argued  as  if  there  was  some  great  degree  of  arrogance  tf^ 

'  See  Note  at  end. 
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ptnrisaieal  assumption  on  the  part  of  those  who,  holding  their  own 
opmons  in  religion  to  be  true,  acted  upon  the  belief  of  their  being 
w.  He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  could  not  see  that  this  was  the  case  ;  he 
coflld  not  see  how  opinions  in  religion  differed  in  this  respect  from 
opjuoni  on  any  other  subject.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
bdd,  and  no  doubt  most  honestly,  very  strong  political  opinions ; 
bevu  never  very  backward  in  avowing  and  urging  them,  and 
certiinly  he  was  not  very  sparing  of  those  who  presumed  to  differ 
from  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  (Mr.  Hamilton)  did  not  at  all 
complain  of  that ;  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  truth,  whether  in 
polities  or  religion,  and  he  felt  certain  that  great  and  essential 
tmdi  in  either  one  or  the  other  would  be  much  more  likely  to  be 
adfuoed  by  every  conscientious  man  maintaining  and  upholding 
•iif  he  believed  to  be  true^  than  by  that  false  liberalism,  which,  by 
confamding  what  were  thought  truth  and  error,  placed  truth  and 
ernr  on  the  same  footing.**    (Hear.) 

On  this  powerful  Btatemcnt  we  beg  leave  to 
oBer  a  single  observation.  As  long  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dablin  sends  such  senators  to  the  Imperial 
hrliament  as  these,  whose  words  we  have  been 
quoting,  who  can  despair  concerning  the  Protestant 
lortitutious  of  that  country  ? 

But — to  say  a  few  more  words  on  this  very  im- 
portant question  of  Encouragement  of  variotcs  Creeds 
^  the  same  State,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  our  own  Country  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  pleaded  by  some,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Qovemment  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the 
diferent  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  supply 
^  Instmction  as  shall  accord,  not  most  nearly  vnth 
^  truth,  but  with  the  wishes  and  opinions^  right  or 
^Dg,  of  those  several  classes. 
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Further,  it  is  added,  that  our  own  Country  has 
already  sanctioned  this  principle ;  and  tliat,  whether 
it  be  right  or  no,  it  is  obliged  to  act  upon  it,  if  it 
desires  to  be  consistent  with  itself. 

On  one  side,  some  persons,  who  feel  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  unity  and 
efficiency,  and  who  think  that  she  is  desecrated — toiMe 
a  strong  term — by  her  civil  connexion,  and  degraded 
by  civil  control,  especially  under  existing  circmn- 
stances, — are  heard  to  use  such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^^  The  State  has  abandoned  the  cause  of 
truth;  it  is  tinctured  with  heresy  and  schism;  we 
therefore  leave  it  to  itself ;  we  will  plead  with  it  no 
longer;  let  it  pursue  the  unhappy  course  which  it 
has  chosen  ;  and  let  us  follow  our  own  path :  we  bid 
it  adieu,  and  part  company  with  it — perhaps,  for 
ever !" 

On  the  other  side,  we  find  a  class  of  individaab» 
although  of  very  different  principles  from  those  jiMt 
described,  yet  virtually,  as  far  as  practical  efiects  are 
concerned,  acting  in  the  same  manner, — "  You  are 
pursuing  an  impartial  and  politic  course,''  they  say 
to  the  State ;  ^^  As  a  StatCy  you  are  to  know  nothing 
of  religious  truth  or  error,  except  so  fiur,  that  yoa 
are  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  various  religioitf 
doctrines,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  power 
of  those  who  hold  them.  This  is  a  wise  and  liberil 
policy ;  carry  it  out  to  its  iiill  extent,  and  you  will 
doubtless  see  it  produce  the  most  advantageotf 
results.*' 


And  both  these  two  parties  unite  in  their  con- 
clusionSy  and  say  to  England  at  this  time,  ^*  Follow 
out  the  principles  you  have  adopted ;  judge  of  reli- 
gious truth,  not  by  the  Word  of  God,  but  by  the 
tablea  of  the  census  of  your  population;  you  are 
Anglican  in  England,  Presbyterian  in  Scotland;  now, 
be  Romanist  in  Ireland.** 

But  we  reply  first  to  the  former  of  these  two 
parties.  Allowing,  for  an  instant,  for  argument's 
ake,  that  the  case  is  so  deplorable  with  England  as 
you  describe ;  granting  that  all  your  allegations  are 
true,  (which,  as  we  have  shown  ^  and  shall  further 
show,  is  not  the  fact),  that  England  a^  a  Nation  is 
infected  with  Heresy  and  Schism ;  yet,  we  ask,  do 
not  the  very  corruptions  of  which  you  speak  indi- 
cate your  own  duty  ?  do  they  not  appeal  to  you,  not 
for  the  stem  language  of  renujwiation, — but  rather 
for  the  charitable  offices  of  correction  f  Are  you  to 
sp^rn  and  cast  off  the  patient,  lying,  as  you  say,  in 
*  dying  state  ?  Are  you  to  look  on  his  wounds  with 
indifference,  and  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side? 
*nien  a  State  is  degenerate  and  corrupt  in  matters 
^^  religion, — which  are  of  the  greatest  concern  to 
'wo  members  of  the  community,  both  as  Christians 
^  Citizens, — when  it  is  torn  by  factious  Ecclesias- 
^caland  Civil, — whoy  I  would  ask  you  with  all  defe- 
nce, are  they,  that  are  specially  called  upon  to  come 
forward,  and  each  in  his  respective  sphere  to  endea- 
vour to  exercise  a  salutary  and  remedial  influence 
^pon  the   State,   as  a  State  ?     Surely  tliey,  whose 

*  See  above,  pp.  69—74. 
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hearts  are  warmed  with  an  ardent  desire  for  reli- 
gious Unity — ^whether  they  be  Clergy  or  Laity.   Thej^ 
have  a  sacred  commission  for  the  performance  of  this 
work ;  and  the  more  nigent  the  public  emergency  isg 
and  the  more  aggravated  the  national  malady,  the 
greater,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  their  duty  to  under- 
take it.     They  will  say,  perhaps,  that  as  individuals^ 
they  will  do  what  they  can  ;  but  that  vnth  the  States 
as  a  State,  they  will  have  nothing  to  do ;  for  that  it 
has  unchristianized  itself,  and  that  they  will  therefore 
hold  no  intercourse  with  it ;  and  that  if  they  did  com- 
municate with  it,  such  communion  would  be  vain  and 
fruitless :  that  the  State  has  made  its  choice ;  that  it 
has  entered  on  an  irreligious  career ;  and  that  it 
would  be  futile  on  their  part  to  endeavour  to  check 
it  in  its  course. 

I  venture  to  dwell  longer  on  this  topic,  because 
one  of  our  worst  present  symptoms  seems  to  be  this, 
— that  we  are  prone  to  imaghie  public  evils  which  do 
not  exist ;  and  also  to  regard  those  evils,  which  io 
exist,  as  reasons  for  despair  and  reprobation,  ratbef 
than  for  exertion  and  recovery.     And  as  the  juety 
and  virtue  of  those  individuals,  to  whom  I  now  spo* 
cially  allude,  seems  to  suggest  such  an   appeal,  ^ 
would  request  permission  to  refer  to  the  example 
presented  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Scripture,  {o^ 
the  guidance  of  our  conduct,  whether  we  be  Gler]^ 
or  Laity,  in  times  of  national  difBculty,  degeneracy 
danger,  and  distraction. 

May  we  not,  then,  inquire,  whether  the  Proph^^ 
Elijah,  in  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  age^  did  not 
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to  the  Israelitish  Nation,  as  a  Natton,  **  How  long 
bit  ye  between  two  opinions*?'*  Did  he  tell 
them, — ^  I  aione  am  left  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ' ; 
Bial's  prophets  are  /bur  hundred  and  Jl/ly  men ; 
jou  are  an  idolatroas  people,  reprobate,  and  abomi- 
nable; and  I  therefore  renounce  and  abandon  you. 
Follow  your  own  devices.  Endow  Baal ;  set  up  his 
altar  by  the  side  of  Jehovah's ;  maintain,  if  you  will, 
the  priesthood  of  both  one  and  the  other.  You  may 
io  what  you  list,  and  I  will  hold  my  peace."  No  : 
Hi$  language  was— "7/*  the  Lord  be  God,  follow 
Himj  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him :"  Yes ;  and  he 
^  "very  jealous*"  for  the  honour  of  his  God, 
and  for  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  and  when  his 
2eal  began  to  cool,  and  his  faith  and  his  charity  to  fail 
through  despondency,  then  God  himself  interposed, 
M  sent  Him  anew  with  a  message  of  warning  and 
remonstrance  to  the  sovereign  of  His  people '. 

The  conduct  of  the  prophets  too  in  the  times  im- 
^iately  preceding  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Apostles  in  the  age 
before  its  final  destruction,  appears  to  inculcate  this 
8ame  duty  of  charity  to  the  State,  and  of  piety  to 
God.    And  the  inspired  record  which  presents  to  us 
^  view  of  the  Apostle,  St.  Paul,  brought  before  the 
<^ivil  Rulers  of  the  world,  standing  at  the  bar  of  the 
licentious  Felix,  of  the  avaricious  Festus,  of  the  lite- 
rary Agrippa,  of  the  prudent  Sergius,  of  the  philoso- 
phizing Gtdlio,  and  appealing,  at  length,  to  the  tri- 

»  1  Kings  xviii.  21.  M  Kings  xviii.  22. 

*  Ibid.  xxi.  17.  '  Ibid.  xix.  10. 
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biinal  even  of  the  sanguinary  Nero,  seems  clearly  to 
intimate,  that  the  Christian  Church  has  a  mission  to 
execute  in  every  age  of  the  worlds  however  vicious  or 
virtuous  it  may  be ;  and  that  she  has  a  message  to 
deliver  to  States  and  Rulers,  in  ihehx  public  capacity^ 
concerning  their  Christian  rights  and  duties,  as 
Powers  instituted  by  God. 

And  let  us  now  speak  of  the  laymen  also  who  move 
in  the  high  and  honourable  spheres  of  pubUc  life) 
and  refer  to  their  position, — as  we  do  with  all  the 
deference  which  is  due  to  its  dignity  and  importance; 
and  let  us  accompany  this  reference  also  with  an 
appeal  to  the  same  infallible,  scriptural,  guide  which 
they  revere,  and  which  we  have  just  now  been  con- 
sulting. 

Our  own  times  are,  doubtless,  times  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  they  sift  men  through  and  through ;  they  test 
their  principles,  prove  their  faith,  and  try  their 
courage;  and  they  who  shall  come  forth  from  the 
ordeal,  unscathed  and  unblemished,  will  be  no  ordi- 
nary men.  Therefore,  the  inference  is, — let  men  be 
firmly  settled  in  their  principles ;  let  them  carefnlly 
examine,  and,  when  they  have  examined,  let  them 
hold  fast  that  which  they  have  proved  to  be  right* 
Let  them  buy  the  truth  at  any  cost,  and  let  them 
not  sell  it  at  any  price.  Let  them  be  the  same  nie» 
in  all  places ;  not  Christians  in  their  own  houses^  and 
of  no  religion  in  public  life.  Christianity  cannot  be 
put  on  and  put  off  like  an  article  of  dress :  it  cannot 
be  worn  within  our  doors,  and  laid  aside  when  ^ 
go  forth  into  the  world. 
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They  have  difiicultiefi  in  public  life,  but  they  knew 
of  thoee  difficulties  before  they  entered  it ;  no  one 
forced  them  into  it;  the  entrance  was  their  own 
choice,  and  the  retirement  from  it  is  in  their  own 
power.  Shall  they  then  sacrifice  their  principles, 
because  they  are  called  on  to  encounter  what  they 
foresaw,  or  ought  to  have  foreseen?  And  can  any 
ttroggle  with  difficulty  bring  with  it  such  an  amount 
ofeo//  to  themselves  and  to  others,  as  will  ensue 
&om  the  abandonment  of  a  right  principle,  or  the 
adoption  of  a  wrong  one  ? 

In  this  world  there  can  be  nothing  good  and  great 
^ch  is  not  difficult;  and  the  conquest  of  difficulties  is 
^  road  to  glory.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  great 
Men  and  States  of  old  had  no  difficulties  to  contend 
*ith  in  tJmr  exertions  for  Religion.  There  were 
Philistines  in  David's  way  before  he  brought  back 
^  ark.  He  had  Jebusites  to  contend  with  before 
he  placed  it  on  Mount  Zion.  Hezekiah  had  a  cor- 
'^pt  populace  to  resist,  when  he  restored  Religion  in 
Jodidi  and  Israel.  Josiah  had  idolatrous  priests  and 
Poq)Ie  to  control  when  he  destroyed  the  high 
i^laces.  Zerubbabel  and  the  Statesmen  who  acted 
^th  him  had  Samaritans  to  encounter,  when  he 
^t  forward  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  Nehe- 
lUahand  his  Coadjutors  had  Sanballats  to  fear,  when 
^0  rebuilt  the  city,  and  re-established  its  religion 
^d  its  laws.  The  Maccabees  contended  for  their 
Uth  against  a  persecuting,  and  sanguinary  King. 
And  the  names  of  all  these  men  are  glorious  in 
^Wh  and  heaven.    And  why  ?     Because  they  carried 
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their  RELIGION  with  them  into  public  life; 
cause  they  were  the  same  at  home^  in  the  senatei  i 
in   the  field ;   because   no  difficulties,    arising  t 
opposing  force  or  numbers,  could  daunt  them, 
make  them  swerve  from  the  straight  path  of  pu 
duty. 

However  corrupt,  therefore,  a  Nation  may  be, 
we  repeat,  it  is  evident,  from  these  reasonings 
examples  that  every  one,  in  his  own  sphere,  h 
public  duty  to  perform — that  of  resisting  evil 
maintaining  good:    and  from  this  duty  he  can 
shrink  on  the  plea  of  national  degeneracy  and  i 
ligion. 

And,  therefore,  we  say, — "  Let  England  be  in 
condition  of  schism  and  heresy,  which  has  b 
alleged,  ht  her  have  encouraged  religious  indifiere 
and  religious  discord  by  her  national  Acts,  still, 
aflirni,  it  is  inconsistent  with  Christian  faith  to 
trust  God's  power,  and  to  despair  of  her  reformtti 
and  it  is  incompatible  with  Christian  charity  to  al 
don  her  as  past  recovery,  and  not  to  labour,  b] 
means  in  our  power,  for  her  restoration." 

But,  further,  we  have  said  something  alreai 
and  have  much  to  say  in  exception  against  the  i 
gations  of  national  delinquency,  which  have  I 
brought  so  freely  and  eagerly  against  England 
her  own  children. 

If  we  may  venture  on  the  grave  and  serious  i 
of  speaking  in  behalf  of  our  countiy,  we  would 
—  What  the  practice  of  England  has  hitherto  b 

•  See  above,  pp.  69 — 74. 
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with  respect  to  the  encouragement  oi  various  forms 
ofreiigiofi^  is  indeed  a  very  important  question  ;  and 
we  do  not  scruple  to  affirm  that  it  deserved  a  great 
deal  more  attention,  and  was  entitled  to  be  treated 
with  much  more  accuracy  of  statement  than  was  the 
case  in  the  recent  debate. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ea^aggerate  the  failings 
of  our  Country,  who  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  a 
paieut;  and,  much  more,  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
Bhould  charge  her  with  delinquencies, — of  which 
8he  has  never  been  guilty !  that  we  should  take  an 
unfilial  delight  in  going  forth,  as  it  were,  on  voyages 
of  discovery,  to  cruise  about  for  her  errors ;  that 
we  should  travel  to  Malta,  to  Canada,  and  even  to 
the  Hebrides,  with  all  the  ardent  enterprise  of  Argo- 
Dautic  navigators,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
&  golden  fleece  of  some  national  sin,  of  which,  per- 
^)6,  we  ourselves,  in  our  own  ministerial  character, 
inajr  have  been  the  authors ! 

I  perceive  by  a  Roman  Catholic  print  ^  only  about 
&  fortnight  old,  that  an  application  is  now  being 
Diade  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  establish- 
inent  of  the  Jesuits  at  Malta,  Bishop  Tomlinson,  it  is 
there  said,  is  strenuously  opposing  the  petition.  But^ 
if  Government  should  yield  to  it,  and  should  think 
fit  to  settle  the  Jesuits  in  that  island,  will  it  be  just 
^d  patriotic  that  their  act  should  be  quoted  here- 
^  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  repealing  the  ten 
<^1^8es  above  mentioned  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
^ief  Bill,  and  for  fixing  the  Jesuits  in  our  own 

'  Tablet,  April  12,  1845. 
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country, — and,  perhaps,  even  for  demanding,  in  thef^ 
behalf,  an  endowment  from  the  national  exchequer? 
Wo  have  seen  how  the   names  of  Canada  and 
Malta  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  present  ques- 
tion on  Maynooth.     It  has  also  been  shown,  from  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  and  others,  that  they  are  not  cases  id 
point ;  we  have  seen  also  what  use  has  been  made 
of  the  Regium  Donum^  and  of  the  Belfast  hiAitu^ 
tiouy  and  it  has  been  proved  that  these  are  no  pre- 
cedents  at  all  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.  And 
what  then  are  the  inferences  from  all  this?    Sorelj 
the  following, — First,  that,  even  if  these  hoi  been 
cases  in  point,  they  ought  not  to  have  been  cited  as 
rules  and  laws  for  the  practice  of  the  State,  if  the 
principle  which  they  involve  is  not  true  but/flfel 
(as  if  States  conld  have  no  repentance !  and  ought  to 
have  none)  no  !  these  are  of  the  nature  of  wamdngs 
what  to  avoids  not  ofed'amples  for  imitation.  Next,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Members  of  an  Executive  Go- 
vernment to  take  care  how  they  lend  their  sanctiou 
to  an  erroneous  principle  in  our  Colonial  possessions ; 
and  least  of  all  is  it  right  or  honourable  to  creot^ 
bad  precedents  there,  and  then  to  import  them  into 
England,  for  the  detriment  of  our  own  Constitution  ? 
And  lastly,  that  it  is  the  part  of  true,  patriotic  send 
of  England  to  treat  the  faults  of  their  country,  9B 
they  would   the   failings  of  their   parents ;   not  to 
impute  to  her  sins  which  she  has  never  committed* 
not  to  use  them  as  arguments  for  fixing  new  sinH 
upon  her,  and  thus  to  degrade  her,  baply,  even  if 
means  of  their  own  errors,  and  by  the  instrument-* 
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alitj  of  their  own  breach  of  duty ;  but  rather  to  eu- 
desToar  to  remove  her  blemishes,  or  at  least  to  cover 
them  with  the  veil  of  charity. 

We  now  proceed  to  show,  how  the  case  of  the 
fnAyterian  endowments  in  Scotland  is  equally  in- 
applicable, with  that  of  Canada  and  Malta,  to  the 
question  now  at  issue. 

Every  one  must  feel  it  to  be  desirable  that  countries 
united  together  so  closely  as  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  should  have  one  and  the  same  national 
Church :  and  we  do  not  presume  to  say  any  thing  of 
the|w/icy  of  uniting  kingdoms  with  different  religious 
Establishments.  We  speak  only  of  facts  as  they 
ore;  and  no  one,  who  gives  a  moment's  consideration 
to  the  subject  can,  we  think,  fail  to  see  the  very 
wide  difference  between  the  reception  of  a  nation 
into  union  like  Scotland  with  a  certain  religious 
otablishment  already  formed  differing  from  our  own, 
and  the  setting  up  of  Romanism  in  Ireland^  which 
Great  Britain  has  received  into  union  with  itself  on 
the  solemn  pledge^  oi maintaining  a  religious  Establish- 

*  Article  Fifth  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  2nd 

Jttly,  1800. — "  That  it  be  the  Fifth  Article  of  Union,  that  the 

Qiurehes  of  England  and  Ireland  as  now  by  Law  established,  be 

doited  into  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  to  be  called,  The 

^>ttof  Church  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  that  the  Doctrine, 

^onhip,  Discipline,  and  Oovernment  of  the  said  United  Church 

iliall  be  and  shall  remain  in  full  force  for  ever,  as  the  same  are 

iHm  by  Law  established  for  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the 

coDtinaance  and  preservation  of  the  said  United  Church,  as  the 

ettaUished  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and 

Uvii  to  he  an  essential  a,nd  fundamental  Part  oft/ie  Union ;  and 
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ment  which  is  similar  to  our  owti^  and  which  lUmmm 
threatens  to  destroy.  In  the  one  case  we  maintaii 
what  toefindy  because  we  have  bound  ourselves  tod( 
so;  in  the  other  we  should  destfi^oy  what  we  find 
nlthottgh  wc  had  pledged  ourselves  to  maintain  it. 

Let  me  be  allowed  also  to  point  out  anoihe 
essential  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  tb 
of  Scotland  we  maintain  Presbyterianism,  and  Pref 
byterianism  alone;  and  if  the  Kirk  should  e^ 
accept  Episcopacy  as  its  form  of  Church  Govern 
ment,  instead  of  Presbyterianism,— if,  I  say,  th 
religious  Establishment  of  Scotland  should  eve 
again  become  Episcopal,  as  it  once  was, — no  impedi 
ment  would  then  obstruct  such  a  transition:  an 
why  ?  simply  because  there  is  no  other  co-ordinat 
national  religious  Establishment  in  that  country. 

But  in  Ireland,  if  we  set  up  and  endow  Bomanifli 
as  a  religious  Establishment,  we  shall  either  hif 
two  co-ordinate  Churches,  and  thus  destroy  all  mean 
and  hopes  of  religious  unity  in  that  country ;  or  w 
shall  yiolate  all  your  pledges,  and  destroy  the  Pro 
tostant  Church,  and  produce  an  amount  of  misery  &d( 
crime,  public  and  private,  of  w^hich  it  is  impossible  ti 
calculate  the  amount ;  and  we  shall  sever  the  tie  oft 
common  Church  which  now  binds  us  to  that  coantiy 

And,  thirdly,  let  me  be  permitted  to  observe^  tba 
for  a  Protestant  State  to  endow  Romanism^  as  loDj 

that  in  like  manner  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Diseiplinei  iv 
Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^  shall  remain  and  be  pK 
served  as  the  same  are  now  established  by  Law,  and  by  the  M 
for  the  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scoikad,*' 
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18  Romanism  continues  to  be  what  it  unhappily  is  in 
Ireland,  is  a  most  perilous  experiment  to  make. 

I  do  not  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the 
nrious  sects  of  ProtestaiUs ;  I  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Puritans  were  dangerous  to  States ;  I 
know,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Sanderson',  that  by 
daiming  to  their  '*  Consistories  full  and  absolute  juris- 
diction over  Princes,  and  exempting  their  Congre- 
gition  from  all  spiritual  subjection  to  them,"  they 
withdrew  themselves  from  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
tbority,  and  assumed  to  themselves  a  supremacy  and 
domination  over  it,  dangerous  to  the  public  safety;  and 
Ilmow  the  Oath  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
to  be  an  illicit  one,  and  that  its  abjuration  was  there- 
ftfe  required  by  the  State^ .  But  I  know  also  that  in 
these  clums,  as  in  some  other  respects,  to  use  the 
•me  Bishop's  words,  "  they  symbolize  with  the  Pa- 
fitUr  and  I  argue,  that  the  same  reasons  which 
led  the  Legislature  to  require  the  renunciation  of 
that  oath,  and  thus  to  reprobate  PuHtan  principles, 
^  render  it  impossible  for  it,  consistently  with  the 
public  safety  and  its  own  dignity  and  honour,  not 
^J  to  tolerate^  but  to  encourage  and  endow  those, 
-*who— to  state  the  matter  in  the  most  favourable 
^>toner  to  them  —profess  similar  principles^  and  who 
tdce  similar  oatJis  with  the  Puritans. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  oath  taken 
^1  a  Romanist  Bishop  to  the  Pope  in  the  sense  in 
^hich  it  is  taken  in  Ireland,  is  an  iUegal  oath  ^ ;  that 

*  On  Episcopacy,  p.  41.  ^  13  &  14  Car.  II.  c.  4. 

'  See  Maynooth,  &c.  p.  40 — 44. 
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to  it  the  wonis  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislai 
referred  to,  conceming  the  Covenant,  m* 
apply,  that  it  is  ^*  an  unlawfiil  oath»  imposes 
subjects  of  this  Realm,  against  the  known 
liberties  of  the  Kingdom  ;**  that  the  receptic 
Pallium  ^  from  Rome,  by  Irish  Titular  Arcl 
accompanied  as  it  is  with  an  Oath  of  civil  sc 
and  feudal  vassalage  on  their  part  to  a  foreif 
tate,  is  an  unlawful  act ;  and  surely  there  c 
doubt  that  if  the  reception  by  a  British 
(without  the  Sovereign's  consent)  from  a 
Prince,  of  a  piece  of  ribbon  with  a  star  attac 
but  without  an  oath^  is  an  illegal  act,  then,  t1 
tion  of  a  robe^  toitk  an  oatii  of  stdjjection  to  tl 
of  it,  is  much  more  so.  I  know  also  that,  ev 
elcveiith  century  a  king  of  England  *  declaxt 
English  Archbishop,  when  he  had  received 
Hum  from  Rome,  and  had  taken  an  oath  i 
servile  to  the  Pope,  than  that  which  is  now 
Ireland,  he  would  *^  banish  him  from  the  kin 
he  violated  his  allegiance  to  the  Crown  on 
of  compliance  with  that  oath ;  and  I  know  i 
it  has  always  been  held,  by  the  soundest  Ec 
cal  lawyers  that  England  has  ever  produi 
they  who  take  such  illicit  oaths  and  perft 
illegal  acts,  do  so  far  as  these  oaths  and  ti 
go,  by  their  own  knowledge,  will,  and  deed, 
tate  and  disqualify  themselves  not  only  from 
encouragement  and  endowments  but  even  fro 

'  See  Maynooth,  &c.  p.  40. 

*  William  II., — Archbishop  Anielm. 
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Hon.  What,  I  here  ask,  is  the  justice  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  against  the  Covenant,  and  what  the 
sense  of  the  clauses  of  the  Roman  Cathoh'c  Relief 
against  the  Jesuits^  and  all  otfiei*  Roman  Catholic 
Religious  Orders,  if  this  be  not  true? 

Let  not,  therefore,  this  language  be  accused  of 
nncharitableness,  lest  the  charge  fall  on  those  very 
persons  who  now  support  the  Maynooth  Bill,  who, 
I  am  persuaded,  did  an  act  of  charity  to  the  Country 
and  to  the  Crown  when  they  framed  those  clauses  in 
1829,  for  the  protection  of  both  :  and  in  support  of 
tbose  clauses,  and  of  the  principles  just  now  stated, 
let  me  cite  the  words  of  one  of  the  first  Ecclesias- 
tical Lawyers  of  his  age, — an  age  fertile  in  men 
learned  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth of  England,  and  of  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

In  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  true  principles  of 
Toleration  in  matters  of  Religion,  Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop 
ofLuieoln,  thus  wTites: 

**SaUtPopuii  is  (in  all  States)  Suprema  Lex,  the  Supreme  Law, 
^utmost  end  of  all  authority.  The  public  safety  may  and 
^lut  be  secured.  And  why  should  any  power  tolerate  that, 
•lach  will  ruin  itself? 

"No  State  can,  therefore,  grant  a  toleration  to  such,  who 
(^tlioQgh  they  allow  and  will  take  an  Oath  of  Allegiance,  yet)  by 
*^  principles  of  their  religion,  acknowledge  a  power  which  can 
*I^Te  them  from  that  Oath,  and  arm  them  against  their  Prince, 
^^poiehim,  and  dispose  of  his  kingdom,  nay,  of  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world.  For,  in  such  a<:ase,  the  Prince  can  never  be  secure 
^  their  loyalty   to  him.     This   the  Papists   do,  as  appears  by 
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General  Councili  of  their  own  (and  the  most  anthentie 
have),  and  amongst  their  greatest  authors.  BeUarmme  tell 
Non  potest  Papa,  ut  Papa^  ordinarie  Prindpei  depanen  • . 
tamen  potest  mutate  regna^  et  vim  auferre^  et  alteri  amferret 
quam  summtis  Princeps  Spirttttalis,  si  id  necessanum  ai  ai 
marum  salutem.  What  safety  can  a  Prince  have,  who  has 
people  for  his  suhjects,  who  acknowledge  the  Pope  to  he  Ah 
Princeps,  above  all  Kings  (so  that  they  are  indeed  not  shadi 
supreme,  hut  feudatory  Princes),  and  that  so  far  above  them, 
they  may  dispose  of  and  give  away  their  kingdoms,  Si  id  i 
sarium  sit  ad  ammarum  saUUem.  Now  the  Pope  himself  ' 
judge  of  this  necessity  (if  he  have  power),  he  can  never  w 
pretence  to  depose  any  King;  especially  if  he  be  a  Prota 
and  so  (with  them)  an  Heretick, 

"  I  do  not  speak  this  against  all  Papists,  as  if  none  of 
could  be  good  subjects,  (for  I  both  believe  and  know  the  contr 
but— 

"1.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Jesuits,  and  those  who  believe 
own  their  Principles,  (who  are  indeed  the  Puritans  of  the  R 
Church,)  can  be  good  subjects  to  a  Protestant  Prince,  or  capd 
a  Toleration,  without  endangering  the  publick  peace  and  safi 
the  Commonweal. 

"  2.  And  as  no  King  (in  prudence)  can  give  a  Toleratv 
such  religions  and  ways  of  Worship  as  are  destructive  t 
Civil  State  and  publick  peace  of  the  Commonwealth;  so 
passu  (and  for  the  same  reasons),  he  cannot  tolerate  such  \ 
destructive  of  the  Ecclesiastical  state  or  peace  of  the  Chun 
least  so  far  as  they  are  so,  and  without  such  restriction 
qualifications,  as  may  rationally  secure  the  Established  n 
Worship.  For  otherwise  he  should  be  cruel  to  the  true,  wh! 
a  Toleration)  he  is  kind  to  a  false  Religion  \*' 

'  "Remains,"  p.  21,  ed.  1692. — Let  me  be  allowed  too 
here,  as  a  circumstance  giving  greater  weight  to  Bishop  Bi 
opinions  as  now  cited,  that,  in  the  sketch  given  of  him  in  a 
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And  now  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask  this  one 
question — "  Can  it  be  possible  that  those  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome, — ^whose  first  boast  is  that  she 
is  unchanged  and  unchangeable — which  were  so 
destructive  to  a  Protestant  state  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  that  they  were  incapable  of  Tole7'atian^ — 
can  have  now  become  so  rnnocent  and  even  meri- 
torious, that  they  are  to  be  encouraged  and  endowed 
by  it? 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Bill — "  You  entirely  mistake  the  state  of 
the  case.  We  frankly  confess  that  we  propose  to 
endow  Maynooth — and  we  would  endow  the  Ro- 
manist Clergy  of  Ireland  also — not  because  they  are 
fo^fl^  but  in  order  to  make  them  so.  We  would 
endow  Maynooth  in  order  to  improve  it.  We 
would  have  the  Romanist  Clergy  stipendiaries  of 
the  State,  in  order  that  they  may  be  attached  to 


Biographical  Dictionary  of  very  decided  ^Vhig  principles — Gor- 
ton's Dictionary ,  ed.  1830,  p.  179 — itissaid,  "  Bishop  Barlow  de- 
"^es  approbation^  as  the  constant  advocate  of  Toleration  during 
*  period  (1635 — 1691)  distinguished  for  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit 
of  liigotry  and  persecation."     The  biographer  is  alluding  to  the 
**  Treatise  on  Toleration,"  from    which   I   quote ;   and  this   is 
Mother  proof  of  what  I  have  before  asserted,  that  the  Whigs 
^1688  would,  on  constitutional  principles,  have  been  the  most 
"^Qous  opponents  of  the  Maynooth  Bill ;  and  I  hope  it  is  not 
P'etamptuous  for   me  to  say,    that   it   is   perfectly  just,   that 
Ail  Conservative  measure,  so  called — the  Maynooth  Endowment 
Kll — should  be  resisted  by  some  of  the  Whigs  of  1 845,  on  Whig 
principles,  as  too  destructive  for  them. 
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the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  whose  safety  and 
prosperity  they  would  then  have  an  interest. 

This  argument  was  well  put,  in  1805,  by  Mr. 
Perce  vaP. 

*'  The  principal  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  national  and 
compulsory  payment  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  is,  that  it  wHl 
give  the  Government  a  hold  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  pnest;  that 
it  will  make  a  mutual  connexion  of  good-will  between  them;  and 
be  the  means  of  attaching  the  priesthood  to  the  interest  of  that 
Government,  of  which,  at  present,  they  are  wholly  independent^  if 
they  be  not  radically  hostile  and  averse  to  it." 

But  it  was  also  completely  refuted  by  the  same 
eminent  statesman,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 
as  follows : — 

**  Now,  Sir,  if  there  be  any  chance  of  this  result ;  and,  if  this 
be  either  the  avowed,  or  the  suspected  object,  of  the  indulgence  i 
will  it  not,  I  ask,  instantly  defeat  itself?    Will  not  a  trae  and 
zealous  Roman  Catholic  either  reject  an  offer  which  has  such  * 
tendency ;  which  invites  him  to  a  dependence  on  a  Government  iti 
his  mind  heretical ;  and  gives  that  Government  a  strengtli  and 
stability  which  is  quite  hostile  to  all  his  fevourite  views  ?   Or» 
would  he  not,  by  accepting  it,  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  )i* 
own  body ;  of  distrust  to  his  own  flock  ?    Would  it  not  detach  Va0 
greatly  from  it ;  and  so  deprive  the  Government  of  all  the  bop^ 
of  utility  proposed  by  the  connexion ;  and  give  rise  to  a  fifff^ 
of  popular  and  independent  priests, — most  probably  of  the  RegfJ^ 
Orders, — who  will  enjoy  the  lost  influence  of  those  whom  Govern" 
ment  has  purchased  ;  and  fall  into  possession  of  many  of  tho^ 
sources  of  revenue  from  voluntary  contributions  among  the  Rom**'^ 
Catholic  people,  which  these  new  hirelings  of  Qovemmeni^  as  tb^T 


Speech,  p.  35. 


Ih.    Supposing  that  your  experiment  succeeds 
he  utmost  of  your  desires ;  supposing  that  jou 

its  character,  and  make  it  a  loyal  seminary. 
its  endowment,  you  will  have  offered  a  pre- 
r  disloyalty.  And  what  will  you  now  do  with 
Mer  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  of  Ireland? 
II  have  encouraged  them  to  be  disaflfected 
Monarchy:  will  you  also  bribe  them  into 
You  have  endowed  Maynooth;  will  you 
Deed  to  endow  Clongowes  ?  When  Carlow, 
m,  and  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  and  Wex- 
ill  have  paade  out  a  strong  claim  for  national 
by  their  anti-national  teaching,  will  you  also 
m  under  your  care,  and  give  them  charters, 
istees,  and  new   buildings,   250   new  free ' 

and  £26,000  a  year? 

again :  —  The  natural  inference    which    the 
F  Great  Britain  will  draw  from  the  endow- 
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And,  let  us  ask,  on  tins  subject,  in  the  words  of     ! 
Mr.  Perceval  \ — 

**  If,  after  all,  hon.  gentlemen  will  fear  no  danger  from  tk 
power,  and  none  from  the  increase  of  Popery^  do  they,  I  would 
ask,  fear  no  danger  from  the  people  of  England  being  led  to 
believe  that  Parliament  is  indifferent  to  the  Religkm  k  pro- 
fesses ?  " 

And,  again,  the  same  first  Minister  of  the  Crown 
thus  speaks ', — 

*'  There  are  too  many,  nominally  Churchmen,  who,  in  fact,  are 
persons  of  perfect  indifference  about  most  questions  of  religion* 
Few  things,  as  I  before  remarked,  are  more  to  be  deprecated  tha<^ 
that  the  people  of  this  country  should  mark  the  same  indiffemtc^ 
in  Parliament,** 

And  why  to  be  so  deprecated?     Because  tho»^ 
among  the  people  of  England,  who  have  religious 
principles  strongly  rooted  in  their  mind,  will  be  le^ 
by  this  indifference  to  abandon  all  their  confidence 
in  public  men ;  and  their  attachment  to  the  Insti^ — 
tutions  of  their  country  will  thus  be  weakened ;  an 
because,   from  this  indifference,   there  will  arise 
general  doubt  and  uncertainty  and  scepticism  coa — 
coming  the  fixity  of  aU  religious^  morale  and  pcli&c(*^ 
principles  whatsoever  ;   and  a  general  difiusion  of 
infidel  opinions,  and  licentious  practices,  and  pro- 
fligate habits,  and  criminal  excesses,  throughout  the 
land,  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  the  people  see  no  Religion  in  the  State^  or  fto 
indifference  to  all  Religion,  which  is  the  same  M^) 

'  Speech,  p.  20.  '  Ibid.  p.  49. 
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a  vast  number  among  tbem  will  soon  cease  to  respect 
and  to  practise  Religion  in  their  own  persons. 

The  foundations  of  society  will  thus  be  broken 
np;  there  will  be  no  regard  for  rank,  no  security  for 
property,  no  respect  for  things  sacred ;  but  a  general 
chaos,  and  reign  of  anarchy  and  terror  will  ensue, 
and  involve  all  things  in  confusion  and  ruin. 

For  evidence  of  this,  let  us  look  at  France  at  this 
day.  There,  the  State  endows  all  religions,  Romanist, 
Protestant,  Jewish  indiflferently.  It  endows  all  re- 
Hgions ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  It  has  the 
support  of  none  !  It  is  without  the  strongest  safe- 
guard of  public  peace — Religion.  And,  more  than 
this—The  State  endows  all  Religions ;  it  is  indifferent 
to  Hiem ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  are  all  indifferent 
to  the  State ;  yes,  and  they  are  all  even  opposed  to  it. 
Ut  us,  for  evidence  of  this,  refer  to  the  pastoral 
letters  published  by  almost  all  the  Eighty  Bishops 
rf  France  within  the  last  month ;  and  we  shall 
there  see  that,  although  they  are  all  stipendiaries  of 
the  Statey  although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
We  been  appointed  to  their  Sees  by  the  present 
^,  yet  they  are  all  now  actually  taking  the  part 
of  the  Pope  against  the  Crown  • ! 

What  the   loyalty  of  the  Jews  may  be  to  the 

•  The  viith  Article  of  the  French  Charter  of  1830,  which 
endows  all  forms  of  Christianity,  was  the  most  favour  able  Act  to 
the  Papacy f  which  was  ever  done  in  France,  It  detached  the 
Chuich  from  the  State — and,  by  consequence,  bound  them  more 
dosely  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
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Throne  of  France,  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  ProtestanlSy  in 
return  for  their  State  endowments,  may  be  sufficiently 
gathered  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Scherer,  one  of  their 
Ministers,  published  during  the  last  year.  But  I 
will  first  quote  a  French  Roman  Catholic  testimony, 
given  in  1844': — 

**  Admcttre  fegalitS  de  tous  les  cullex,  n*est-ce  pas  dire: 
'  A  nos  yeux  toutes  lea  religions  sont  egalement  bonnes,  ^gak- 
ment  vraies,  egalement  dignes  de  protection  et  d'encoun^ 
nient  ?  '  N*est-ce  pas  dire  :  '  Le  Christianisme  n'est  plus  notre 
foi  ? ' — II  y  a  done  defection,  apostasies  puisqu*il  y  a  anti-ckrii' 
tianisme,* " — p.  clxxix. 

**  Vous  etablissez,  en  principe,  la  Hberte  de  tons  les  cultei; 
ce  principe  est  l*alheisme  dcguise,^* — p.  c.,  note. 

Now  for  Dr.  Schercr's  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject*:— 

"  Our  legal  constitution,  by  overthrowing  the  key-stone  of  ow 
organization,  has  not  ruined  institutions  only  but  the  doctrioe 
of  our  Reformed  Church." — p.  37. 

"  Unhappily  this  is  not  all.     The  bearing  of  this  fact  is  not 
limited  to  the  ruin  of  a  religious  society,  but  extends  to  the 
ecclesiastical  forms  of  French  Protestantism  in  the  most  genenl 
sense,  and  even  to  the  destinies  of  Christianity  amongst  M.*'". 
p.  39. 

*'  The  equality  of  rights  granted  to  error  and  to  truth  in  regari 
of  salary,  becomes,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  deciiiv* 
privilege  accorded  to  error,** — p.  51. 

'*  Yes,  the  legal  salary,  when  it  is,  as  with  us,  independent  of 

^  Abbe  Qaume,  Histoire  de  la  Societe,  torn.  i. 
*  On  the  Present  State  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France. 
By  Edmond  Scherer,  D.D.— Lond.  1845.— Paris,  1844. 
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every  dogmatical  guarantee  of  all  religious  control,  establishes 
«n  absolute  equality  of  the  rights  of  truth  and  of  error  for  reii- 
giou  mstruction  ;  and  this  equality  is,  at  bottom,  a  true  inequa- 
^1  to  the  profit  of  error.** — p.  53. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  French  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  concerning  the  endowment  of  va- 
rioQs  Creeds  by  one  State. 

In  the  mean  time,  on  one  side  Ultramontane  and 
Jesuitical*  opinions,  and,  on  the  other  side,  Infidel  and 
Democratic  ones,  are  making  hourly  progress  in 
France.  And  this  is  the  condition  of  things,  to 
which,  I  fear,  the  measure  now  before  Parliament, 
for  the  perpetual  endowment  of  Maynooth, — "  the 
rasrr  regular  endowment  of  Popery  in  England, 
(to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words),  since  the  Reforma- 
tion''— is  hurrying  Great  Britain. 

But,  it  is  alleged,  '^This  measure  will  condliaie 
Bomanism  in  Ireland,  it  will  prevent  or  postpone 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union."  We  are  almost  spared 
the  trouble  of  showing  that  it  will  be  worse  than 
abortive,  for  such  purposes,  by  the  virulent  and  con- 
temptuous language  with  which  it  has  ab-eady  been 
'^ived  in  that  country.  Over  those  expressions 
^  gladly  throw  a  veil ;  and  we  content  ourselves 
^tb  asking,  "  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  boon 
^U  conciliate,  when  even  the  offer  of  it  has  been, 
^  it  were,  the  watchword  of  sedition  ?  " 

And  how  can  we  hope  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
^1  be  deferred   by  an  Act  which  virtually  repeals 

'  See  Note  2,  at  the  end. 
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it  ?     The  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth,  the 
taking  it  into  connexion  with  the  State,  as  an  esta- 
blished Institution  of  the  Realm,  is,  we  affirm,  m 
substance,  the  abrogation  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  tlie 
Union,  which  guarantees  the  perpetual  inviolability 
of  the  Established  Church  >.     We  cannot  have  two 
Established  Churches  in  a  country ;  especially  when 
one  of  them  has  such  domineering  pretensioDS  as 
the  Church  of  Rome.     The  Maynooth  Bill  is  the 
endowment  of  Romanism  ^.     The  endowment  of  Bo-- 
manism  is,  in  reality,  the  disendownient  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.     Two  Churches  in  the  same  country  are 
in  fact  No  Church. 

Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Perceval  said  on  this  8ul>- 
ject  in  1805.  What  sort  of  conciliation  does  &^ 
anticipate  from  such  a  measure  as  this  ?  His  word.^ 
are  prophetic,  and  may  Heaven  grant  that  they  ma'; 
not  come  too  late ! 


"  When  once  it  shall  have  been  carried,  that  the  ti90 
shall  share  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  the  Roman  Caihe&^^ 
will  soon  feel  and  assert  that  their  great  numerical  superiority^  > 
and  their  comparative  poverty,  entitle  them  to  the  whoU.  ThsS^ 
tenets,  which  deny  any  real  existence  as  of  right  to  cur  Chuict:'-* 
will  then  come  into  play  against  us.  What !  They  be  content  t:^ 
share  the  endowments  of  the  Holy  Church  Catholic  with  a  psltrT' 
body  of  heretics  and  schismatics  !  No,  Sir.  The  end  of  coactto" 
tion  will  not  yet  have  been  attained ;  the  argument  of  ccmeiRt^ 
will  be  revived  in  its  full  force.  l*he  disaffection  will  stall  eziitr 
and  still  clamour  to  be  appeased.     Every  principle  upon  whii 

'  See  this  Article  quoted  above,  p.  109. 
*  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  p.  121. 
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clamoar  can  be  met  and  resisted,  will  long  ago  have  been 
fnm  umier  ow  feci  I  Parliament  will  have  that  extorted 
I  its  weakness  which  iU  wisdom  would  desire  to  withhold. 
I  then,  Sir,  will  it  be  seen  and  deplored,  but  seen  and  deplored 
late,  that,  by  once  admitting  a  claim  of  right  in  the  Papist  to 
ef»dammeni  whatever,  the  State  will,  in  ilEust,  have  been  erect- 
a  Papai  estabUshmeni,  which  can  never  rest  satisfied  tn  its 
peniion  ;  bat,  having  exalted  itself,  first  in  opposition,  next 
hralry,  will  proceed  in  the  same  career  till  it  has  obtained  a 
plete  ascendancy,  and  will  rest  only  when  at  last  firmly 
sd  on  the  ruins  of  the  Establishment  of  the  United  Church  in 
tad." 

Lnd,  further,  there  is  another  question,  and  that 
was  asked  by  Mr.  Perceval ': — 

I  will  not  pause  to  ask  whether  this  measure,  so  conciliating 
le  Irish  Raman  Catholics,  will  be  found  thereupon  so  very 
liadng  to  our  own  Constituents  ^  ?" 

ITill  not  the  People  of  England  say  that  they 
3  been  wronged,  grievously  wronged,  and  he- 
ed by  their  own  Representatives?  Will  not 
r  confidence  in  public  men   be  shaken  to  its 

(peech,  p.  42. 

'  We  have  before  us  a  list  of  the  Petitions  hitherto  presented  to 

iouse  of  Commons  for  and  against  the  proposed  grant ;  there 

0  less  than  7,629  petitions  praying  for  its  rejection,  signed 
S2,862  persons.  To  oppose  this  formidable  array  there  are, 
te  other  hand,  46  (forty-six  !)  parchments  in  favour  of  the 
dgned  by  15,483  persons.  These  are  in  addition  to  13,428 
j^t  forward  from  the  last  report.  The  sense  of  the  nation 
ry  fiilly  and  satisfactorily  couTeyed  by  the  982,862  petiti- 

1  against  the  grant,  it  being  known  that  the  whole  of  the 
m  of  Great  Britain  do  not  exceed  (but  are  somewhat  under) 
namber.**  {The  Times,  May  7.) 
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very  foundation  ?  Will  not  a  deep  wound  be  thus 
inflicted  on  the  community,  which  years  may  not 
heal  ? — and,  instead  of  conciliation,  will  not,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  a  feeling  of  acrimony  be  engendered 
between  the  two  kingdoms  ? 

And,  after  all, —  TVe  speak  indeed  of  conciliating 
meriy  as  if  this  was  all  that  we  had  to  care  for. 
But  we  now  ask,  is  this  a  measure  of  such  a  kind— 
to  say  it  with  reverence — as  to  conciliate  the  favoor 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Worid  ?  Will  it,  can 
we  hope,  conciliate  Him  ? 

He  has  declared  Himself  to  be  a  "jealous  God*;" 
and  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "His 
worship   will   not  bear  admixtures*."      He  is  the 
God  of  oaths  and   of  compacts;   and  will  avenge 
their  violation  \     He  has  called  Kings  and  Princes 
to   the   support   of   His   truth:    He   will   aid  and 
bless   them,   in   this   world   and   the   next,  for  its 
maintenance  and  advancement.     He  tries  their  faUk 
in  Himself  by  the  very  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  to  contend, — such  difficulties,  for  instance,  as  ve 
have  in  Ireland,  the  difficulty  of  a  very  large  popula- 
tion alienated  from  that  Church,  which  we  believe 
to  be  a  true  Church,  and  which  we  know  to  be 
an  established  one,  and  which  we  have  bound  car- 
selves,  in  the  eye  of  the  God  of  treaties,  to  main^ 
tain.      By  means  of  these  untoward  circumstanoes 
He  proves  us,  and  searches  us  out,  and  shows  to 

^  £xod.  XX.  5.  *  De  Unit.  £ccles«  iii. 

^  See  note  in  p.  109. 
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oonelves  and  to  the  world  what  manner  of  men  we 
ue.  He  reminds  us  that  human  impossibilities  arc 
occasions  of  Divine  intervention  and  succour  to  those 
who  believe  His  truth,  and  who  adore  His  power ; 
who  depend  on  His  aid,  and  who  appeal  for  it  aright. 

Is  not  this  His  common  mode  of  working?  To 
dte  but  one  instance: — In  the  fourth  century,  the 
world  seemed  almost  to  have  lost  the  truth;  (to 
Me  the  words  of  St.  Jerome)  "  it  groaned  with  asto- 
nishment, that  it  had  lapsed  into  Arianism."  If 
makers  were  then  to  have  been  the  test  of  truth, 
truth  must  have  been  lost  for  ever,  even  on  that 
cardinal  point  of  Christian  faith,  the  coequal  and 
coetemal  divinity  of  Christ. 

Bat  there  was  one  man  whom  no  intimidations 
€(mld  terrify,  no  numbers  could  appal,  whom  no  per- 
meation could  deter  from  the  steady  and  coura- 
geoas  assertion  of  the  truth  — Athanasius.  He 
fcught  for  fifty  years  in  its  behalf,  as  if  every  day 
Was  to  be  the  eve  of  victory.  Bishops  deserted 
lum,  princes  exiled  him ;  but  he  was  not  abandoned 
by  Troth,  he  was  not  banished  by  his  own  conscience. 
He  allowed  no  compromise  between  Rimini  and  Nice. 
He  triumphed ;  and  ever  since  the  day  of  his  vic- 
tory, the  faith  of  Athanasius  has  been  the  faith  of 
^e  world,  and  that  of  his  adversaries  has  been 
proscribed  by  it  as  heresy. 

And  now  we  are  supplied,  I  apprehend,  with  a 
roady  reply  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  somewhat  novel  and 
ingenious  argument.     He  said  : — 
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**  I  do  not  aim  at  propagtUmg  error.  To  do  $0  is  notonljfwnqt 
but  diabolical ;  but  1  say  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  thit 
Christianity,  even  in  a  form  which  I  think  greatly  tainted  with 
error,  should  preTail  in  Ireland,  and  have  influence  on  the  pet- 
santry ;  and  seeing  not  the  slightest  prohalnliiy  that  it  woaU 
have  that  influence  except  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  I 
think  we  are  at  liberty  to  confer  this  boon,  in  spite  oftksentf 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.*' 

And  he  also  pleads,  in  confirmation  of  this  opi- 
nion, that,  by  maintaining  the  Established  Cbureh, 
we  maintain  a  Church  in  which  "  a  great  deal  of 
error  is  taught;"  and  this  being  the  case,  we  an 
justified,  he  thinks,  in  contributing  to  the  endowment 
of  Romanism  in  Ireland. 

**  Look  at  the  Churches  as  they  now  exist  in  this  coDntry> 
Will  any  gentleman  say  that  they  all  teach  truth  without  error f 
Do  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Se^lkai 
teach  truth  without  any  adnuxture  of  error  ?  Is  it  possible,  dks 
you  endow  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land,  that  you  can  be  certain  you  are  not  endou  ing  error  ts  os^ 
or  the  other  of  them  ?  Go  into  either  of  them,  will  you  not  fio^ 
error  ?  " 

Now,  first,  as  to  there  not  ^' being  the  slightest 
prolmbility"  of  Ireland  ever  receiving  the  doctrine* 
of  the  Church  established  in  that  country,  or  any 
other,  save  those  of  Romanism,  are,  we  would  ask* 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  true^  or  no  ?  If  they  ar^ 
not  true,  then,  indeed,  let  them  be  rejected ;  bn^ 
if  they  are  true,  is  it  consistent  with  faith  in  Go^ 
to  despair  of  the  reception  of  trtUh  ?    And,  secondly^ 
has  the  ejpperiment  ever  been  fully  and  fiurly  tried  f 
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Ibis  is  a  most  importaut  question,  and  it  was  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Perceval,  most  emphatically,  in  the 

:       tqoHve:   and    the   proper  mode  of  trying  it    was 

1       pointed  out  by  him  as  follows^ : — 

V  **  Bnty  sir,  if  we  would  be  wise,  if  we  would  be  consistent,  if 

«  

\  ve  would  be  oseful  to  our  country,  we  must  go  further.  We 
f  mntt  mpport  the  Established  Church ;  we  must  encourage  it. 

4  We  should  adopt  measures  for  repairing  the  dilapidated  Churches 
j^-  in  Ireland.  We  should  adopt  measures  for  reversing  the  fatal 
I  poliey  of  those  unions,  which,  unhappily  for  that  country,  have 
^  committed  the  care  of  2000  parishes  to  not  more  than  1000  Bee- 
s' ton,  of  whom  not  more  than  500  have  any  houses  belonging  to 
^~  ^,  on  which  they  can  reside.  We  should  take  measures  for 
^  proeonng  a  resident  Clergyman  in  every  parish.  We  should 
^  tut  measures  for  repairing  rectorial  houses  where  they  are  de- 
«  Qyed,— for  rebuilding  them  where  they  have  been  demolished. 

*^«  ikoM,  in  short,  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland  the  means  of 
^^^'^dppmg  as  ProtettantSf  of  which,  in  many  parts  of  that 
^'^trj,  lAey  are  now  wholly  deprived.  No  circumstance  has  more 
^^1y  tended  to  thwart  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  ;   to 
finish  the  numbers  of  the  Protestants,  both  real  and  apparent ; 
^  ^d  the  success  and  to  spread  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
i^e«thood.     Moreover,  sir,  we  should  review  the  system  of  the 
^'^HeitatU  schools  in  Ireland,  which,  though  instituted  upon  the 
^^^  possible  motives,  have  their  objects  defeated  and  counter- 
^^^d  by  some  impolitic  and  inconvenient  regulations.  We  should 
^  %uch  measures,  without  any  oppression,  without  the  most  dis- 
^^^  i^proach  to  persecution  or  intolerance,  mark  the  firm  deter- 
'^^^ation  of  a  Protestant  Parliament  to  endeavour,  under  God's 
"^^^smg,  to  promote  and  uphold  the  true  religion  of  the  Gospel, 
^4  to  discourage  the  growth,  and  prevent  the  final  establishment, 
^  a?opery." 


'  In  1805,  p.  42. 
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The  following  is  the  language  of  the  same  Prin 
Minister  in  a  tvritteii  document  *.  The  reader  wi" 
I  think,  allow  that  it  supplies  material  for  the  mw 
thoughtful  consideration  at  this  time. 

"  It  is  in  my  mind  to  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireltnd,  an 
to  the  support  of  it  {if  you  are  to  keep  up  your  comnenom  flit 
Ireland)^  that  you  must  in  a  great  measure  look  for  the  meat  9^ 
preserving  that  connexion,  ^^l]at  is  said,  therefore,  of  the  noft 
residence  of  the  clergy,  the  union  of  many  livings,  the  too  fftM 
extent  of  parishes,  &c.  &c.,  I  agree  to  in  a  great  measure,  uk 
would  gladly  see  the  object  of  remedy.  I  would  have  the  Iriil 
Government  set  its  face  steadily  against  Unions.  I  would  ntf 
admit  of  a  union  to  be  held  in  plurality  with  another  living.  Le 
us  persevere  in  our  plan  of  encouraging  the  building  of  parsoug^ 
houses.  Let  us  raise  merit  only  to  the  bench  and  to  the  hi^ 
dignities  ;  let  us  encourage  the  dissolution  of  unions,  and  ever 
the  division  of  parishes.  (These  latter  objects  may  be  eftctet 
without  difficulty,  when  the  patronage  is  in  the  Crown  oriBth 
Church ;  but  will  be  useless  till  we  have  the  means  of  giviof 
separate  glebe  residences,  and  churches,  to  the  separated  paiiihei 
and  the  distinct  parts  of  those  which  may  be  divided.)  Let  fti 
donee  of  the  clergy  be  every  where  compelled  aa  much  at  poi* 
ble : — and  from  all  I  can  hear,  I  believe  these  circumstances iratdi 
not  only  create^  but  would  discover  a  much  greater  proportkt  f 
Protestant  population  in  Ireland  than  is  now  believed  to  exid*  ^ 
many  places  they  have  no  means  of  showing  themselvei  * 
present. 

*^  Provision  for  the  Rowan  Catholic  Clergy, — Believing  the  F^ 
testant  ascendancy  and  establishment  to  be  essential  to  the  cli 
nexion  of  Ireland  and  England,  and  indeed  to  the  exiitenee  < 


'  Church  Question  in  Ireland,  p.  113,  edited  with  PrehfOt^ 
Notes  by  D.  M.  Perceval,  Esq.,  1844. 
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the  Protestant  propnetors  in  Ireland ;  and  that  no  degree  of  good, 
DO,  nor  thai  of  conciliating  the  priest  himself,  would  be  effected  by 
thtt  measure ;  I  look  at  this  measure  as  one  of  the  most  fatal 
vAicA  could  possibly  be  recommended. — I  look  sanguinely  to  the 
effect  of  an  improved  state  of  the  Protestant  clergy  in  point  of 
Kodence,  operating  upon  the  improved  state  of  growing  informa- 
tioQ  m  Ireland,  for  the  gradual  diminution  of  papal  error ;  I  con- 
toid  that  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  has 
VKTia  been  pursued  upon  any  rational  principle,  till  of  very  late 
yesn;  that  it  is  not  even  now  sufficiently  acted  upon;  that  the 
eftet  of  the  experiment  fairly  tried  is  not  known ;  and  I  look  to 
nythiog  which  promotes  and  increases  the  influence  and  reve- 
Boeiof  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  so  much  weight  flung  into 
tlw  opposite  scale,  counteracting  all  the  good  which  we  may  hope 
to  derive  on  the  other  side.  To  this,  therefore,  I  cannot  conceive 
tk  state  of  circumstances  in  which  I  should  not  feel  myself  bound 
to  give  my  most  decided  opposition." 

Such  was  Mr.  PercevaFs  language  on  this  subject. 
It  is  in  Yain  now  to  make  invidious  comments  on 
the  abandonment  or  neglect  of  the  principles  of 
Strte  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland,  which  he  has 
We  recommended  for  adoption ;  but  at  least  we 
^y  be  reminded  by  his  words  of  hh  desires  and 
intentions  concerning  that  country,  and  we  may  be 
d^tetred  from  regarding  that  as  unattainable  which 
he  proposed  for  attainment,  and  laid  down  specific 
plans  for  attaining. 

Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow,  even  if  the 
*^rity  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  to  remain  Ro- 
^iKKinist,  that  therefore  the  State  ought  to  take  upon 
**elf  the  education  of  its  priesthood.     The  religion 


of  the  people  does   not   depend   on   its  doing 
Romanism  existed  in  Ireland  before  Maynooth 
founded,  and  it  has  existed  since   the   foandati(^  xi, 
without  the  endowment  of  26,000/.  a^jear.     The-jne 
is  no  deficiency,  as  we  have  shown,  of  Bomanis'fc ' 
Colleges   in  that  country,  maintained  from  ^prmtte 
fimds^  and  the  Bequests  Bill,  recently  passed,  has 
given  greater  facilities  for  their  endowment  fram 
such  sources. 

We  assert,  then,  that  if  the  sacrifice  of  great  reli- 
gious and  political  principles  is  the  price  at  whiob 
the  permanent  State  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  is  to  be  purchased,  that  price  ought  ml 
be  paid  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  Macaulay  asks, — Is  it  certain  that  i 
endowing  the  Established  Church  you  do  not  endo 
error  ? — and,  if  you  do,  why  not  endow  Romanism  ^ 
We  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  State  does  nar** 
endow  the  Church,  but  protects  the  endowment^ 
which  have  been  conferred  on  it  by  private  ben 
factors.  But,  supposing  it  did  endow  it,  and  su 
posing  also  the  two  Churches  to  be  of  equal  purity 
yet  then  we  say,  that  in  endowing  the  Church  a 
England,  the  State  endows  an  institution  UaUe 
err^  as  all  visible  Churches  are ;  but  by  endowin 
Romanism  in  Ireland^  where  there  is  an  existin 
Church,  and  one  recognized  as  such  by  the  Stat^^^ 

*  Above,  p.  16. 
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nouneed  and  anathematized  as  heretical  bj 
would  it  endow  error. 

luch  an  act  as  erecting  a  co-ordinate  Church, 
ite,  with  its  oum  handsy  would  set  up  Altar 
Altar,  and  Bishop  against  Bishop.  It  would, 
•res,  endow  schism  ^  it  would  endow  indiffer- 
and  it  would  endow  all  their  comequenceSy — 
ition  on  one  side,  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 
Id  endow  feud,  and  faction,  and  confiscation, 
)od8hed. 

by  fixing  a  rival  Church  side  by  side  with 
"eady  established,  the  State  would  render  the 
fof»  of  peace  and  unitt/  almost  unattainable  in 
luntry  under  any  circumstances. 
lie  words  of  Mr.  Dudley  Perceval — 

Jl  human  means  to  perpetuate  the  schism  in  Ireland,  none 
i  dcTised  so  certain  to  attain  that  object  as  a  separate 
ni  granted  by  the  State  for  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
persuasion  '." 

in,  by  such  a  course  as  this,  it  would  inevitably 
rth  a  new  band  of  enterprising  persons  into 
operation:  I  mean  the  Regular  Orders^  who 
step  into  the  place  of  the  secular  Clergy,  if 
Lould  flag  in  the  work  of  agitation  \ 
i  is  a  matter,  I  think,  deserving  of  the  gravest 

'  See  above,  p.  87. 

'  Church  Question  in  Ireland,  p.  xvii. 

^  See  above,  pp.  116,  117. 

k2 
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consideration.  A  great  struggle  is  now  going  on  i 
certain  quarters  in  Ireland,  for  the  re-establishmen 
of  the  Jesuitical  and  other  orders  ^.  The  endowmen 
of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  of  the  secula 
Clergy,  would  give  new  scope  to  their  exertioofi 
and  open  a  fresh  field  for  their  operations  in  tha 
country. 

But,  it  may  be  said.  These  indeed  are  s^oiu 
evils, — the  case  is  one  of  great  difficulty :  but  afto 
all — There  Maynooth  w, — you  cannot  think  of  de- 
stroying it?  Again,  there  are  in  Ireland  twenty- 
seven  Romanist  Bishops,  a  Priesthood  three  tboo- 
sand  strong,  a  Romanist  population  of  seven  mil- 
lions.    What  is  to  be  done  ? 

First  of  all,  we  would  very  humbly  reply — In  » 
matter  of  this  momentous,  this  unspeakable,  import- 
ance,— What  is  done,  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  caution  and  deliheration.  One  false  step  fMj 
fniin  every  thing  irretrievably. 

Therefore,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Perceval,  "  Let  d»e 
State,  above  all  things^  be  careful  not  to  aggracaJle  ^ 
evils  which  it  endeavours  to  cure." — Quod  statuff^ 

^  The  Tablet  of  May  3  expresses  its  expectation,  that  by  }b» 
Watson's  Bill,  now  before  Parliament,  all  difficulty  with  ttfi/^ 
to  the  establishment  of  the  regulars  in  Ireland  by  private  endo^' 
ments  will  be  removed,  t.  e,  that  the  ten  clauses  of  the  Rdtt^ 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the  xvth  of  ^ 
Charitable  Bequests  Bill  (passed  9  Aug.  1844,)  to  thfl  tii^ 
effect,  will  be  repealed. 
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^m  est   semdj  let  it  remember^  delihermidum  est 
diu. 

And,  if  we  may  Tenture  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
this  great  question,  we  would  say,  first  of  all,  with 
Inspect  to  Maynooth,  we  have  no  desire  for  its 
destmction,  but  we  have  a  great  desire  for  the  re- 
moTal  of  its  abuses ;  and  we  presume  to  say,  therefore, 
to  the  State,  concerning  it, — Be  at  peace  with  May- 
nooth, but  not  with  its  evUs ;  "  Pacem  cum  AominibuSy 
idbm  cum  vitiis  haber 

But  do  not  think  you  can  remove  those  evils, 

of  which  you  cannot  but  be  cognizant,  by  giving  it  a 

niagnificent  endowment.     Such  a  boon,  under  such 

^circumstances,  will  be  regarded  as  a  sanction  of  them. 

Let  me  be  permitted,  also,  to  express  my  convic- 

tioD,  that  the  question  concerning  Maynooth  cannot 

he  profitably  discussed  singly  and  independently ;  and 

that  it  is  impossible  even  to  enter  upon  it,  with 

^  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  issue,  without  a  concur- 

'^t  consideration  of  three    other  most  important 

topics,  viz. — 

Firsts  The  relation  in  which  the  Trustees  and 
*V)fe8Sors  of  Maynooth  stand  to  the  Pope.  (See 
^oynoGthy  &c.  pp.  39 — 54.) 

Secondly^  Their  relation  to  the  Crown ;  and  how 
^^k  is  affected  by  their  relation  to  the  Pope.  (See 
^aynoothy  SfC.  pp.  40 — 54.) 

Thirdly^  Their  relation  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 

Here  are   three   questions,   involving  most  mo- 
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mentous  interests,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  niix< 
without  a  careful  consideration  of  which,  it  will 
fear,  be  found  futile  and  dangerous  to  attempt  n 
legislative  measures  respecting  the  College  of  M 
nooth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  conside 
tion  of  them  promises  to  lead,  by  a  natural  orders 
chain  of  consequences,  to  a  satisfactory  solution 
the  intricate  question  concerning  Maynootb,  s 
concerning  the  religious — ^and,  with  it,  the  politic 
— state  of  Ireland,  and  concerning  the  true,  sonii 
and  effectual  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  conoili 
tion  of  its  contending  parties. 

Let   us  be   allowed  to  state  briefly,  by  way 
explanation,   how  such  a  desirable   consuminsla< 
appears    to   be   attainable,    provided  that   cantic 
patience,  wisdom,  charity,  and  energy,  accompai 
the  efforts  for  its  attainment. 

The  particular  evils  of  Ireland,  to  which  pub 
attention  is  now  drawn,  are  those  which  arise  fi< 
its  want  of  religious  Unity.  But,  is  all  hope  of  \ 
Unity  to  be  abandoned  ?  For  the  following  reas 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  so. 

In  Holy  Scripture,  the  members  of  Ghii 
Church  are  represented  as  bound  together  by  tie 
peace  and  love.  They  are  members  of  one  b( 
branches  of  one  vine,  sheep  of  the  same  fold.  Tl 
is  One  Faith,  One  Lord,  One  Baptism.  They 
charged,  by  an  Apostle,  ^^  to  be  of  one  accord,'' 
speak  the  same  thing,"  to  *^be  perfectly  joi 
together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  ji 
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ment;"  and  for  the  maintenance  of  this  Unity  in 
His  Church  Her  Divine  Head  has  prayed. 

That  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
Church,  thai  which  Apostles  inculcated,  that  for 
^bich  Christ  prayed,  cannot  be  unattainable;  and 
BQiely  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
not  to  regard  it  as  such,  but  to  labour  for  its  attain- 
ment. 

Yet,  we  know  that  Unity  is  not  easy  to  be  attained. 
Our  unhappy  divisions  are  proofs  of  this.  Its  acqui- 
ationand  its  maintenance  require  vigilance,  prudence, 
Mid  charity.  We  are  charged  "  to  endeavour^' — /.  e. 
deliberately  to  resolve,  and  earnestly  to  labour, — "  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

And  if  divisions  arise  in  the  Church, — as  it  was 
predicted  by  Christ  that  they  would, — what  is  the 
appointed  way  for  healing  them  ?  if  unity  be  broken, 
^hat  are  the  regular  means  for  repairing  the  breach  ? 

Let  us  be  allowed  to  reply  to  this  question,  not  in 
oor  own  words,  but  in  those  of  Richard  Hooker,  in 
^  Preface  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity;  and  to 
^dress  our  Romanist  brethren  as  follows,  from  his 
month  •, — 

**  Forasmuch  as  the  cause  we  maintain  is  (God  be  thanked) 
'^  as  needeth  not  to  shun  any  trial,  might  it  please  them  on 
^W  approbation  the  matter  dependeth  to  condescend  so  far  unto 


*  Hooker,  Pref.  to  Eccles.  Polity,  cliap.  v.  ed.  Oxon.  1836. 
H  i.  p.  204. 


yuu  ill  this  behalf,  I  wish  heartily  that  proof  were  made  even  tt 
SOLEMN  CONFERENCE  in  Orderly  and  quiet  sort  whether  you  wou. 
yourselves  be  satisfied,  or  else  could  by  satisfying  others 
them  to  your  part." 

** Whether  it   be  for  the  finding  out  of  anythiiKTzr^ 

whereunto  divine  law  bindetb  us,  but  yet  in  such  sort  that 
are  not  thereof  on  all  sides  resolved ;  or  for  the  setting 


of  some  uniform  judgment  to  stand  touching  such  things, 
being  neither  way   matters  of    necessity,  are  notwithstandii^L^ 
offensive  and  scandalous  when  there  is  open  opposition  aboK:B( 
them ;  be  it  for  the  ending  of  ttrifes  touching  maiiers  of  CkrL^- 
tian  helieff  wherein  the  one  part  may  seem  to  have  piobal^Sc 
cause  of  dissenting  from  the  other ;  or  be  it  concerning  mattevv 
of  polity,  order,  and  regiment  in  the  Church ;  I  kothino  dou^v 
but  that  Christian  men  should  much  better  frame  themselves 
those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and  Saviour  with 
great  instancy  gave  as  concerning  peace  and  unity,  if  we  did  mil 
concur  in  desire  to  have  the  use  of  ancient  councils  agsi» 
renewed,  rather  than  those  proceedings  continued,  which  eith^* 
make  all  contentions  endless,  or  bring  them  to  one  only  dete^' 
mination,  that  of  all  oUier  the  worst,  which  is  by  smord.** — Ibi^« 
Book  I.  chap.  x. 


He  has  not  omitted  to  state  the  special  mode 
which  such  a  Conference  should  be  conducted,  aa 
the  order  by  which  it  should  be  regulated ;  but  ir 
do  not  here  dwell  on  this  part  of  his  argument;  an 
he  adduces  his  reasons  for  this  proposal  of  a  gjT — 
nodical  Conference  of  chief  men  among  the  twc^ 
contending  parties,  as  follows : — 

"Ways    of  peaceable  conclusion    there  are  but  these  two^ 
certain :  the  one,  a  sentence  of  judicial  decision  given  by  autho- 
rity thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ;  the  other,  the  like  kind 
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ren  bj  a  more  Qniyenal  authority.  The  former  of 
yf  God  Himtelf  in  the  law  pretcribeth,  and  his 
hich  directed  the  very  first  Christian  Churches  in 
t  the  latter, 

re  grew  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a  question,  whe- 
M  beliering  might  be  saved,  although  they  were  not 
ker  the  manner  of  Moses,  nor  did  observe  the  rest 

rites  and  ceremonies  whereunto  the  Jews  were 
p!eat  dissension  and  disputation  about  it,  their  con- 

ond  was  to  have  it  determined  by  sentence  at 
dch  was  accordingly  done  in  a  council  there  assem- 
une  purpose.    Are  ye  able  to  allege  any  just  and 

wherefore  absolutely  ye  should  not  condescend  in 
y  to  have  your  judgment  overruled  by  some  such 
nee,  whether  it  fidl  out  to  be  given  with  or  against 
hese  tedious  contentions  may  cease  ?  '* 
To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 
I,  if  once  their  determination  being  set  down,  men 
rds  have  defended  their  former  opinions.  When 
had  given  their  definitive  sentence  all  controoersy 
Things  were  disputed  before  they  came  to  be 
len  afterwards  were  not  to  dispute  any  longer,  but 
I  was  ground  sufficient  for  any  reasonable  man's 
mild  the  duty  of  obedience  upon,  whatsoever  his 
Bre  as  touching  the  matter  before  in  question.  So 
n  and  self-liking  is  our  nature,  that  without  some 
nee,  which  being  given  may  stand,  and  a  necessity 
oth  sides  afterward  imposed,  small  hope  there  is 
I  (ar  prosecuted  will  in  short  time  quietly  end." 
!ffi#  God  may  give  unto  any  such  kind  of  con- 
ntation,  we  cannot  tell.  But  of  this  we  are  right 
aire,  Scripture,  and  Experience  itself,  have  all 
Id  to  seek  for  the  ending  of  contentions  by  submit- 
•  some  judicial  and  definitive  sentence,  whereunto 
lat  contendeth  may,  under  any  pretence  or  colour. 
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refuse  to  stand.     This  mast  needs  be  effectual  and  strong,    j 
for  OTHER  means  without  this,  they  seldom  prevail,'*  (Preface,  VI 

Nothing  by  way  of  reasoning  ueed  be  added  fa 
these  striking  words.  But,  for  the  sake  of  further 
illustration,  let  me  cite  an  ea^ample  which  is  Teij 
relevant  to  the  case  of  Ireland  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  Africa,  from  the  year  a.  d.  312  to  a.  d.  413,  a 
state  of  things  prevailed  very  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists  in  Ireland.  In  some  respects  it  was  letf 
embarrassing,  in  others  more  so.  During  those  hoD- 
dred  years,  two  Churches  stood  side  by  side  in  that 
country :  the  people  were  rent  by  religious  dissen- 
sions; outrages^  of  a  sanguinary  character,  ansing 
from  them,  were  frequent  and  general. 

In  Ireland^  we  have  on  one  side  a  Church  confflst- 
ing  of  a  hierarchy  of  ov\y  fourteen  Bishops,  on  the 
other  only  of  twenty-^even ;  but  in  Africa,  at  thit 
time,  there  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  nin^ 
on  one  side, — that  of  the  Catholics, — and,  on  that  of 
the  Donatists,  as  they  were  called,  not  less  than 
four  hundred. 

The  questions,  also,  agitated  between  those  two 
parties  were  not  much  less  complex  than,  not  veiy  ^f 
ferent  from,  those  which  now  distract  ourselves  in  It^ 
land.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  Chardi' 
Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?     In  what  does  it  con* 


^  Committed  e8|)ecially  by  the  Circumcellians. 
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t  ?  Ou  what  does  the  validity  of  the  Sacraments 
pend?  Can  baptism  be  conferred  by  heretics  or 
lismatics?  These  were  the  controversies  which 
ided  those  two  Churches ;  and  they  bear  a  strong 
emblance  to  those  which  agitate  us.  Besides  the 
istiODS  of  right,  there  was  also  the  question  of 
i.  Was  CsDcilianus,  through  whom  the  Catholic 
leiB  were  derived,  a  lawfully  consecrated  Bishop  ? 
m  inquiry  which  may  be  compared  with  that 
ich  was  made  by  some  Romanists  soon  after  the 
fonnation,  concerning  our  own  Primate,  Arch- 
bop  Parker. 

fet  this  lamentable  division,  which  rent  the 
rican  Church  for  a  hundred  years,  was  at  length 
ded,  through  the  persevering  and  spirited  exer- 
ns  of  successive  Christian  Emperors — Constan- 
e,  Constans,  Theodosius,  and  Honorius,  —  and 
t)Qgh  the  unwearied  zeal,  charity,  and  wisdom 
Christian  Bishops,  especially  Optatus  and  Augus- 
%  and  through  the"  Divine  blessing  on  their 
ours.  The  charity  of  those  days  and  the  love 
unity  was  such,  that  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
Catholic  Bishops,  who  came,  at  the  Emperor's 
(unonSy  to  the  conference  at  Carthage,  in  the  year 
D.  411,  at  which  Augustine  was  present,  and 
ich  was  presided  over  by  the  Tribune  Marcelli- 
I  in  the  Emperor*s  stead,  offered  to  resign 
ir  own  sees  to  the  Donatist  Bishops,  in  order  to 
J  an  end  to  the  schism,  provided  they  would  be 
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reconciled  to  the  Church.     In  the   next  year  the 
cause  of  Donatism  was  extinct  *. 

Here  was  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  State 
showed  itself  m  earnest  about  Religion.  It  did  not 
consider  that  indifference  to  Christian  truth  was 
sound  policy.  It  never  dreamt  of  endowing  Dona- 
tism by  the  side  of  Catholicity.  It  was  not  deterred 
from  its  holy  course  of  pacification  by  the  nunAm 
of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  It  remembered  Who 
has  said,  ^^  Beati  padfici^  and,  acting  in  faith  upon 
that  promise,  it  was  favoured  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

If,  then,  this  course  of  amicable  conference  be 
one  which  Christ  Himself  has  prescribed  ^  which 
Apostles  have  sanctioned,  which  Emperors  have 
adopted,  which  (to  cite  no  other  authorities,)  St 
Augustine  pursued  in  his  own  country,  and  which 
Richard  Hooker  has  recommended  in  ours,  and  whidi 
has  been  followed  by  English  Sovereigns,  as  Qne^ 
Elizabeth  at  Westminster,  King  James  I.  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  King  Charles  II.  at  the  Savoy,— it 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  thought  presumptuous,  if  any 
individual,  however  unworthy,  should  venture  to 
submit  it,  with  profound  respect^  to  the  considerir 

*  This  is  necessarily  but  a  very  rapid  sketch, — ^but  we  hope  U) 
be  able  to  pursue  this  parallel  further,  on  another  ocotiioBf 
between  Africa  in  the  fourth  century,  and  Ireland  in  the  ain^ 
teenth. 

'  Matt,  xviii.  17. 
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tion  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  at  the  present 
time. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  to  be  attended  with 
difficulties;  and  What  course,  under  the  circum- 
Btanoes  supposed,  has  not  its  perplexities  ?  But  let 
08  inquire,  is  the  course  a  right  one?  is  it  the 
course  of  duty,  and  of  charity,  of  justice  ?  Wliat- 
ever  may  be  the  result,  ought  not  at  least  the  trial  to 
be  made  ?  Difficulties,  no  doubt,  there  are ;  but  are 
there  not  facilities  also  ?  Let  us  advert  only  to  the 
Ml  that  Bishops  of  Rome  (Paul  the  Fourth,  and 
P!u8  the  Fourth,)  saw  no  religious  objection  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  \  and  to  the  well-known 
drcamstance,  that  there  was  a  communion  of  place 
ud  form  of  religious  worship  for  all  classes  in  Eng- 
land for  the  first  twelve  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ^ 

Let  me  follow  up  these  remarks  with  two  extracts, 
fiom  different  quarters,  (which  bear  on  this  important 
8object,and  will,  I  think,  be  perused  with  interest, — 
Mid  first, — from  a  "Letter  on  Catholic  Unity ^  ad- 
djeased  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury," 
by  a  person '  of  eminence  among  our  English  Ro- 
^»an  Catholics,— 

"The  statesman  will  probably  say  that  the  statutes  of  Praemu- 
^^  are  of  a  political  character,  and  have  reference  to  temporal 


Camden,  Annal.  1560.  Twysden,  Vindication  of  Church  of 
^«^Und,  p.  175. 

'  Camden,  Annal.  1570. 

'  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  Bishop  of  Melipotamus.  London, 
^^1.    Dolman,  p.  23. 
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interests ;  that,  in  other  words,  they  were  framed  (in  part  antei 
to  the  Reformation)  to  prevent  or  check  papal  encroachme 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  nation  ;  and  that  such  consdl 
tional  safeguards  must  be  jealously  kept  up.  Let  us  allow  tl 
reasoning  ;  what  follows  ?  that,  at  most,  so  much  restraint  m 
be  kept  up,  as  is  necessary  for  these  supposed  political  purpose 
but  no  more.  If  these  statutes  be  of  a  twofold  character,  as  tlu 
undoubtedly  are,  one  part  affecting  the  temporal  influence  of  tl 
Holy  See,  the  other  its  spiritual  rights,  as  the  apostolic  chsir  < 
Peter,  the  temporal  legislature  may,  if  in  its  wisdom  it  so  jodf 
keep  up  such  parts  of  the  law  as  relate  to  the  first  matter,  but  tli 
cannot  warrant  the  continuation  of  what  can  affect  only  tt 
second  . . .  That  the  two  considerations  maybe  kept  separate, so 
that  active  communion  may  exist  with  foreign  Churches,  fiR 
from  all  dangers  to  the  civil  power,  the  examples  of  France  ( 
Germany  will  suffice  to  prove.  It  is  not  found,  in  either,  th 
perfect  religious  unity  exposes  the  constitutional  rights  of 
people,  or  the  sovereign  prerogatives  of  an  emperor,  to  the  ipgbt 
est  jeopardy.  .  .  . 

'*  I  have  thus  indirectly  stated  what  would  seem  to  be  onrfln 
duty  ;  to  offer  cheerfully  and  honestly  every  explanation  in  on 
power,  and  point  out  where  our  real  doctrines  are  mistaken, wlitf 
they  are  confounded  with  mere  permissive  practices,  and  wher 
they  may  be  liable  to  abuse.  The  sooner  a  clear  and  diitiBC 
understanding  can  be  come  to  upon  these  matters,  whether  ^, 
PERSONAL  CONFERENCE,  Of  by  Writings  the  better  for  the  ccbu^ 
There  exist  at  this  moment,  I  am  sure,  grievous  misapprdicfl 
sions  in  the  minds  of  serious  men  connected  with  the  nei 
movement,  upon  this  point,  which  it  seems  to  me  a  more  ^ 
and  friendly  intercourse,  directed  to  this  purpose,  could  renio^ 
I  had  thought  of  illustrating  the  matter  by  a  few  cases ;  hoi 
see  that  I  should  be  led  away,  and  should  involve  myself  i* 
complicated  discussion,  which  might  be  premature.*' 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Dudley  P^ 
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oe^alS   published  in   1844,  and   they  deserve   the 
most  serious  reflection. 

'*No  man»  who  has  ever  so  little  the  heart  of  a  Christian,  can 
Ittfe  realized  with  his  own  senses,  the  painful  practical  evidence 
ibich  Irish  life  affords  of  the  deep  hreach  and  schism  in  that 
body,  the  Church  Catholic,  which  oaght  to  he  '  one,*  even  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  One,  without  experiencing  a  sorrowful 
tnd  earnest  longing  that  a  day  may  come  when  it  shall  please  the 
Ahnigbty  to  heal  it.  .  .  . 

"Now,  even  if  we  he,  which  (desperate  as  the  case  seems)  I 
tnstwe  are  not,  forhidden  to  entertain  a  hope  that  anything  short 
of  a  miraculous  interposition  can  heal  this  cruel  schism  in  our  own 
country  at  least, — ^if  the  apparent  obstacles  to  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  ourselves  and  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren,  as  might 
>t  least  restore  us  to  Christian  communion,  though  it  might  leave 
Qiwith  some  diversity  of  opinion,  practice,  and  discipline,  be  really 
iniQperable, — still  we  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  as  Protes- 
^tt,  that  the  fault  and  the  sin  are  not  on  our  side.  We  have 
not  excommunicated  them.  We,  not  as  they  with  subterfuge  and 
'BKrration,  but  frankly,  acknowledge  them  by  their  baptism 
"iwnbers  of  the  same  body  with  ourselves.  We  do  not  deny 
'to  charch  or  their  priesthood ;  we  admit  their  orders.  But  we 
JffiUit  against  what  we  deem,  and  believe  to  be,  their  errors.  If 
onr  protest  be  founded  on  truth,  and  made  in  charity,  we  are  not 
'^'ponsible  to  God  for  the  commencement  of  their  schism, — nor, 
*•  yet,  for  its  continuance.  Ought  we  not  to  beware  lest  we  make 
^'selves  in  any  way  responsible  for  its  perpetuation  ? 

*'0f  all  human  means  to  perpetuate  it  in  our  own  country,  none 
^M  be  devised  so  certain  to  attain  that  object,  as  a  separate 
•"^dowment  granted  by  the  State  for  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
^tholic  persuasion. 


*  Church  Question  in  Ireland,  p.  xvii. 
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"  The  truth  of  this  proposition  must  (I  think)  be  so  obvious  to 
any  mind  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  human  motives  and  actiou, 
that  it  would  be  mere  impertinence  to  add  anything  by  way  of 
proof.     I  will  only  beg  my  readers  to  dwell  upon  it. 

"  But,  if  any  think  the  case  is  a  lost  one  already,  and  past  pray- 
ing for  (as  men  say),  and  therefore  that  it  matters  not,  pracdcslly, 
what  we  do  or  leave  undone  in  this  regard ;  I  would  earnestly 
request  them  to  consider,  first,  whether  that  opinion  can  he  con- 
sistent with  our  Faith,  our  Hope,  or  our  Charity  ? — ^Next,  wlu- 
ther  any  dispensations  of  Providence  under  which  we  may  lire, 
can  safely  be  held  by  us  to  be  dispensations  (in  another  sense)  to 
us,  from  the  plain  duty  of  not  doing  that  which  must  have  a  direct 
tendency,  at  least,  to  thwart  what  we  must  believe  to  be  HisHHU; 
— though  He  leaves  it  to  the  free  agency  of  Man  to  accomidiih 
that  will  or  not,  in  this  as  in  every  other  subject  of  human  pQ^ 
pose  and  action  ? 

"  And,  lastly,  are  they  so  sure  that  the  case  is  a  lost  one  ?  Bad 
as  it  is,  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it  to  be  permanently  hopelen- 
There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  very  many  of  the 
distinctive  tenets  and  doctrines  which  bar  our  communion,  thow 
especially  which  render  it  morally  impossible  for  a  Proteitint 
Government,  without  guilt,  to  endow  the  priesthood  as  long  si  it 
teaches  and  practises  them,  are  held  more  in  the  spirit  of  eon* 
troversy,  and  of  professional  necessity,  than  in  the  spirit  of  lesi 
or  bigoted  belief: — That  modifications  of  practice  and  observsnce 
might,  without  any  real  sacrifice  of  consistency  or  dignity  on  tlieir 
part,  reasonably  follow : — That,  if  the  Conclave  or  the  Congregs* 
tion,  or  whatever  it  really  is,  at  Rome,  that  wields  the  power 
nominally  in  the  breast  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  refused  to  s•n^ 
tion  such,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  Priests  of  Iielsnd 
might  possibly  shake  off  the  yoke  of  ultramontane  despotisiBi 
as  their  predecessors  did  before  them.    And  that  thus,  even  if 
after  all  the  Roman  Catholics  did  not  become  altogether  eapabls 
of  complete  amalgamation  with  the  National  Church,  their  teneli 
and  their  practices  might  at  least  be  so  far  qnalifiedt  that  Aa 


Protesttnt  conscience  would  no  longer  be  in  its  present  dilemma 

and  difficulty  about  endowing  their  clergy. 
''Again. — Who  is  there  that  considers  how  utterly  inadequate, 

lN>th  in  number  and  endowment,  the  present  Establishment  would 

K  if  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  should  become  reconciled  to  the 

National  Church,  and  that  would  not  desire,  even  as  a  mere  matter 

of  economic  arrangement,  above  all  things,  if  the  Roman  Catholic 

peqile  were  to  come  over  to  us,  or  come  to  terms  of  qualified 

oommunion,  they  should  come  ahng  with  their  clergy,  and  not 

**  The  chance  may  be  a  bad  one ;  but  the  only  chance,  humanly 
•peaking,  that  unity  may  ever  be  restored  to  the  Church  in 
Ireland— or  peace  and  concord  to   that  country,  without   the 
•eparation  of  the  two  realms,  followed  up  by  the  expulsion  or 
finced  conformity  of  the  Protestants — lies  now,  as  it  ever  did  lie 
* — in  the  firm  determination  of  Parliament  to  act  upon  those 
oonclnsions  so  eloquently  set  forth  at  the  close  And  peroration 
of  Mr.  Perceval's  speech.      To  these  I  commend  my  readers ; 
beseeching  such  among  them  as  shall  have,  what  I  have  not, 
Uie  power  to  give  effect  and  action  to  that  reasoning — if  they 
ihould  become  persuaded  by  it  in  their  understandings,  and  con- 
vinced in  their  consciences  of  the  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  justice 
of  thoee  condnsions— to  suffer  no  party  prejudices,  nor  party 
inletests,  nor  party  resentments,  nor  favour  for  past  party  ser- 
ficea:  nor  any  temporary  purposes  of  expediency,  any  hope  of 
relief  from  present  pressure  and  perplexity,  nor  any  fear,  which  is 
fiitmit  of  Providence — to  prevent  them  (in  whatever  political 
section,  capacity,  place,  or  function  they  may  be  found)  from 
doimg  ikeir  duty  in  this  matter,  manfully  and  sincerely,  to  them- 
selves, to  their  country,  to  their  Church,  their  Queen,  and  their 
God. 

**  Do  what  you  will,  Ireland  will  not  be  as  you  could  wish  it, 
lor  years  to  come.  We  may  be  sure  of  that.  It  is  our  punish- 
ment and  trial ;  and  we  must  bear  it.  The  evils  of  its  present 
state  are  flagrant,  they  are  also  much  exaggerated.     In  discreet 
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laws  of  regulation^-not  of  organic  change  reyerting  the  principle 
of  the  constitution,  and  confounding  right  with  wrong — and  i 
stern  but  beneficent,  alert  but  steady  Government,  the  only 
remedies  are  to  be  found.     But  to  those  who  ask,  as  an  excuse 
for  weak  or  wicked  concessions,  what  t«  to  be  done  ?    I  commend 
Mr.  Perceval's  answer^' above  all  things  be  careful  not 

TO  AOORAVATB  THE  EVILS  WHICH  TOU  ENDEAVOUR  TO  CURE.'" 

Let  US  close  these  observations  as  we  commenced 
them  *,  with  the  expression  of  earnest  desire  for  reli- 
gious and  civil  unity  between  our  fellow-countrymett 
of  Ireland  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  ourselves; 
and  let  us  be  permitted  to  give  utterance  to  the 
hopeful  anticipation,  that  they  in  authority  over  us, 
whether  in  Church  or  State,  who  will  give  effect  to 
those  principles  of  conciliation  which,  in  the  words 
of  Hooker,  just  cited,  are  dictated  by  NatubEi 
Scripture,  and  Experience,  will  have  rendered  a 
memorable  service  to  their  Country  and  to  the 
Church  at  large ;  that  they  will  have  earned  for 
themselves  gratitude  from  man,  and  will  be  rewarded 
hereafter  for  their  Christian  charity  by  God;  that 
they  will  have  adopted  a  course  by  which  the  College 
of  Maynooth  may  become  a  seminary  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  religious  education,  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  be  connected  together  by  the  sacred  and 
indissoluble  ties  both  of  Religion  and  Polity,  and  be 
safe  alike  from  internal  feuds  and  from  external  in- 
vasion, and  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  live  in  the 
dearest  affections  of  a  happy  and  united  people. 

*  Maynooth,  &c.  p.  6. 


NOTES. 


(1.) 

CORONATION    OATH. 

Arehbishcp. — Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  yoiu*  power, 
oumtain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
Ooapel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established 
l^Iaw?    And  will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably 
the  settlement  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  govern- 
nent  thereof,  as  by  law  established,  within  England  and 
freland,  and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging?    And 
rill  you  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  England 
Ad  Ireland,  and  to  the  Churches  there  committed  to 
heir  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges,  as  by  law  do 
or  shall  appertain  to  them,  or  any  of  them  ? 
Queen. — ^AU  this  I  promise  to  do. 

(2.) 

So  recently  as  last  Friday,  May  2,  the  English  Maynooth 
Endowment  Bill  was  cited  in  the  French  Chamber,  in  a 
'eiy  instructive  discussion,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Jesuitism  in  France  !     M.  Berryer  said, — 

^  In  England  a  great  Statesman,  the  Prime  Minister, 
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fearlessly  came  forward  to  demand  supplies,  in  the  hot 
a  Protestant  country,  where  a  State  religion  existed,  b 
Catholic  College,  and  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  p 
pagating  Catholic  instruction/'  Such  was  liberty  in  t 
true  sense  of  the  word,  as  understood  by  M.  Berryer.  **T 
question  of  the  religious  communities,^'  contended  M.  Be 
ryer,  "was  intimately  connected  with  the  liberty  of coi 
science,  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  wis 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  tl 
nation/' 

On  the  other  side,  M.  Thiers,  who  has  never  bcc 
charged  with  illiberal  opinions,  and  who  moved  last  Fridi 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  against  the  Jesuit 
"  described  the  vicissitudes  the  order  of  Jesuits  had  exp 
rienced  since  its  foundation  ;  the  motives  of  its  condemn 
tion  in  France,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  decrees  • 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  confirmed  by  Royal  edicts,  m 
those  which  had  induced  the  Pope  to  pronoimce  its  di 
solution.  In  1814  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  re-establishf 
the  order,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  made  its  re-appeanni 
in  France,  where  it  soon  possessed  eight  Colleges, 
general  outcry  against  the  Jesuits,  however,  arose  in  tl 
last  years  of  the  Restoration ;  and  the  Government  decrtf 
their  dispersion.  In  1830  they  still  continued  in  d 
country.  Since  then  the  order  had  grown  in  numbe 
and  power;  it  now  possessed  no  less  than  twenty-aew 
establishments  in  France,  and  a  recent  trial  had  suffidea^ 
demonstrated  t?ie  prodiffious  development  assumed  by  f 
order."  M.  Thiers  next  contended  that  the  charter,  wh3 
was  invoked  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  had  not  abrogal 
the  laws  enacted  against  them.  The  Concordat  and  i 
organic  articles  formerly  condemned  the  order  of  Jesui' 
and  to  those  who  objected  that  those  articles  confl 
tuted  no  longer  the  law  of  the  land,  he  would  reply,  ^tl 
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thej  were  aa  much  the  law  of  the  land  in  religious  matters 
M  the  Civil  Code  was  in  civil  afiiEdrs.  If  the  doctrine  of 
tkohk  liberty f  deduced  firom  the  fifth  article  of  the 
cbrter^  was  to  prevail,  the  countiy  VHndd  soon  be  plunged 
ido  anarchy,  and  France  exhibit  the  sad  spectacle  now 
ofeed  by  the  Helvetic  Confederation.'^ 

The  reader  will  draw  his  own  inferences  from  these 
d^Mtes  of  the  French  Chamber,  which  are  full  of  warning 
to  England.  I  will  only  add,  from  the  French  Church 
paper,  the  ^  VfAoere^  that  there  are  now  one  thousand 
nore  Jendis  in  France  than  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


THE   END. 
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Sfc. 


My  Lord, 

AVING  a  liigh  respect  for  your  Lordship's  charac- 
filam  happy  to  find  that  my  remarks^  on  your 
eech  on  the  Maynooth  Endoi^nient  Bill  have  been 
noured  by  a  public  notice  from  your  Lordship's 
1*;  and  because  I  feel  persuaded,  that  if  inter- 
inge  of  sentiments  between  persons  who  are  willing 
r^eceive  and  desirous  to  maintain  the  truth,  is  to  be 
urded  as  a  thing  to  be  wished  for  at  any  time,  it 
pecially  to  be  sought  for  and  encouraged  in  the 
fent  very  critical  juncture  of  public  affairs;  and 
call  I  have  received  from  your  Lordship  under 
h  circumstances  must  serve  as  my  apology  for 
turing  again  into  public. 

four  Lordship  expostulates  with  me  for  having 
tred  from  your  expressions  in  that  speech,  that 

Review  of  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  &c.,  p.  87 — 93. 
Inierted  in  the  Morning  Post,  May  23 ;    and  the  English 
rehtnan.  May  22 ;    and  printed  below  in  the  Appendix  to 
Pamphlet. 
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you  intended  to  convey  an  opinion  that  tbc  Churcr/; 
of  Ireland  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  because  it  has  been  and  still  is  excom- 
municated by  Rome. 

Allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  place  before  my  readers 
a  paragraph  from  the  organ  of  the  high  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  France,  the  Univers,  of  the  20tli 
of  April,  which  shows  that  the  inferences  which  I 
derived  from  your  Lordship's  words  were  adopted 
at  the  same  time  on  the  other  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. You  will  observe  that  you  are  there  ex- 
tolled, on  the  very  ground  of  having  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  the  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom 
arc  separated  from  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendm ; 
and  because,  while  you  censured  the  Clergy  of  EnjT- 
land  and  Ireland,  you  lauded  the  Ecclesiastics  of 
Maynooth.  You  are  there,  you  will  perceive,  wel- 
comed as  a  champion  of  the  Papacy,  and  of  the 
"  pretentions  du  Saint-Siege." 

**  Le  discours  vraimcnt  remarquable  de  cettc  seance  a  ett 
celui  de  lord  John  Manners,  jeune  protestant  aiissi  distingu^  paf 
son  esprit  qu'aimable  par  son  caractere.  11  a  eu  le  courage  de 
dire  hautement  la  vcritc  h,  ses  amis  de  la  jeune  Angleterre  qoi 
avaient  parlc  avant  lui ;  il  n*a  pas  cm  devoir  sacrifier  un  principe 
de  justice  aux  sympathies  qui  Tattacheut  a  M.  d'Israeli.  Sd 
paroles  ont  elcve  le  debat.  Ce  jeune  orateur  a  dcmontre,  a?ec 
r^loquence  du  bon  sens  et  de  la  verite,  que  si  VEglise  an^em 
est  en  danger^  le  danger  ne  vient  ni  du  Vatican^  ni  des  JStviU^ 
ni  de  Maynooth^  mais  dc  ses  propres  efifants,  qvi  Voni  s^paree  i* 
reste  de  la  chrStiente  et  qui  se  liguent  aujourd^hui  avec  lea  fV^ 
tains  et  les  presbyteriens  pour  denoncer  avec  eux  les  pr^trei  <fc 
VEylise  romaine. 


**Nousrevienclrons  sur  ce  sage  discours,  ou  Torateur  a  soutenu 
Qeeen'est  pas  renseignement  de  Maynooth  qui  fait  des  pr^tres 
{itateore,  mais  la  mis^re  et  Fabjection  de  Tlrlande :  ils  cherchent 
ameliorer  Tetat  de  leur  pays.  Le  noble  lord  a  eloquem- 
ent  vengS  les  ecclesiastiques  Sieves  a  Maynooth  des  reproches 
Qstes  qu'on  leur  addresse ;  il  les  a  montres  au  contraire  comme 
not  le  plus  grand  honneur  a  cette  institution.  11  a  demande 
I  Chambre,  si,  sous  leur  surveillance,  la  moralite  de  Tlrlande 
it  degen^re.  '  Tous  leurs  devoirs  religieux/  a-t-il  ajoute, 
lit  remplis  avec  un  zele  et  un  desinteressement  qu'on  ne  saurait 
lasser,  et  il  serait  a  desirer  que  le  clerge  des  autres  religions 
nchit  a  imiter  les  pretres  de  VIrlande  ! ' 
Lord  John  Manners  a  termine  en  recomraandant  au  Gou- 
lement  d'admettre  franchement  Texistence  d'une  puissance  qui 
rce  one  immense  autorite  dans  toutes  les  parties  de  Tempire 
uuiique,  et  cela  en  accreditant  un  ambassadeur  ^  Rome  et  en 
eCtant  a  la  cour  de  Saint-James  un  nonce  apostolique.  11 
,  eerie  qu*il  est  ridicule  de  ne  vouloir  pas  reconnaitre  offi- 
ement  une  puissance  qui  existaii  longtemps  avant  que  VAn- 
rrrt  fui  un  royaume.'" 

'.  rejoice,  however,  to  learn  from  your  Lordshij), 
t  the  impressions  of  the  French  Journalist,  as 
1  as  my  own,  are  incorrect ;  and  that  you  allow 
Church  of  Ireland  to  be  Catholic,  although  she  is 
ftiated  from  Rome :  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
I  your  Lordship  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in 
maintenance  of  this  opinion,  even  though  it 
aid  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  praise  of  the 

Phe  Church  of  Ireland,  then,  you  grant,  is  a 
nch  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  your  Lordship 
presses  an  opinion  in  your  letter,  that  our  Romanist 
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brethren   in    Ireland   are   indeed  in  a  schismatien/ 
])osition,  but  7iot  in  one  gtiiltily  schismatical.    Yew 
admit  i\\efacU  but  not  the  guilt. 

On  this  question  I  beg  to  offer  no  judgment  what- 
ever. It  is  certain  that  schism  is  a  mortal  sin ;  bat 
that  the  guilt  of  schismatics  varies  much,  in  each 
individual,  according  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  of  grace  which  he  may  have  received :  and  to 
judge  of  these  different  degrees  is  God's  province, 
and  not  ours. 

It  is  noU  therefore,  to  the  position  of  our  Romanist 
brethren  that  I  would  request  your  attention ;  bat  to 
our  own.  It  is  not  on  them  that  I  pronounce  censure; 
but  it  is  on  ourselves :  on  those  among  us,  my  Lord, 
who  acknoM  ledge  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  a  tnie 
Church,  and  yet  give  aid  to  her  adversaries;  who 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  an  ab'en  and  an  outcast; 
who  promote  Romanism  in  Ireland  as  if  it  4^ere 
Catholicity,  and  disparage  Catholicity  as  if  it  were 
schism. 

Your  Lordship,  in  your  letter  occasioned  by  my 
remarks,  animadverts  on  the  sectarian  and  ultra- 
protestant  spirit  which  you  allege  has  evinced  itself 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  you  say 
that  it  was  to  the  "sanction  of  the  laity  in  the 
Diocese  of  Doum  and  Connor  to  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ters to  oppose  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,'*  that  yon 
referred  when  you  deplored  the  danger  to  which,  in 
your  opinion,  she  was  exposed  of  losing  her  Oatho- 
licity. 


I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  present  myself  before 

you  as  the  advocate  of  the  Irish  Church.     She  has, 

I  rejoice  to  say,  her  own  Apologists,  in  the  living 

'voices  of  her  Bishops,  in  the  quiet  eloquence  of  her 

^offerings,  and  even,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  in  the 

coofession  of  her  adversaries.     The  learned  Prelate 

^bo  now  presides  over  the  Diocese  of  Down  and 

Connor,  to  which  your  Lordship  refers,  has  written 

her  Vindication  in  her  History' ;  and  even  8ui)po8ing 

that,  as  your  Lordship  states,  he  has  unhappily  some 

refractory  spirits  to  deal  with  among  those  who  owe 

him    reverence,   yet   in    this  respect  his  lot  is  not 

different  from  that  of  the  greatest  Bishops  and  the 

most  saintly  Confessors  of  ancient  Christianity. 

And,  my  Lord,  let  me  ask.  Did  their  Churches 
i^ease  to  be  Churches  because  they  had  "  deceitful 
ft'orkers  and  false  brethren"  among  them?  Is  a 
[}hurch  not  a  Church,  because  in  its  field  there  are 
ares  as  well  as  wheat,  because  on  its  floor  there  is 
rhaff  as  well  as  grain,  because  in  its  net  there  are 
lad  fish  as  well  as  good?  Then,  my  Lord,  the 
Jcripture  itself  (with  reverence  be  it  said)  would 
isve  misled  us  when  it  declares  that  this  mixture 
»f  good  with  bad  will  bo  the  characteristic  of  the 
^Jhurch  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  a  Church 
ieases  to  be  Catholic,  because  it  has  insubordinate 
aembers  or  ministers  in  it,  then  7io  branch  of  the 


*  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  by  Richard,  Lord  Bisho]) 
if  Down  and  Connor.     2  vols.     1844.     Parker,  London. 


visible  Cliurcb  that  ever  existed,  or  ever  will  eiist, 
is  Catholic  ;    then  Rome,  with  her  Anti-Popes,  bas 
long  since  irrecoverably  lost  her  catholicity;  then 
the   Church  of  St.  Cyprian  ceased  to  be  Catbolic 
when  it  was  torn  by  Novatian  heretics ;  then  eien 
A|)08tolic  Churches  were  not  Catholic,  for  St.  Paul 
had  a  Demas,  a  Ilymena^us,  and  a  Philetus  to  resist; 
and  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  even  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  blessed   apostle   St.  John,  was  uo- 
catholic,  for  he  had  to  contend  with  Diotrepbes. 

For  my  own  part  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I 
cannot  but  express  my  gratitude, — ^not  without  min- 
gled feelings  of  admiration, — to  Divine  Providence, 
that  the  Church  of  Ireland, — after  the  treatment 
which  she  has  received  from  the  powers  of  this 
world, — from  those  very  powers,  be  it  remembered, 
which  are  now,  I  fear,  plotting  her  extinction, 
because,  forsooth,  she  does  not  possess  the  efficieucj 
of  which  they  themselves  have  deprived  her!— 
l)ecause  she  cannot  work  with  the  hands  which 
they  have  amputated,  or  see  with  the  eyes  which 
they  have  extinguished,  or  preach  with  the  tongue 
which  they  have  torn  from  her  mouth ! — that  <to 
Church,  I  say,  so  crippled,  so  degraded,  and  then 
so  reviled  by  some  of  the  Statesmen  and  Legislatoff 
of  England,  should  exist,  even  in  her  present  en- 
feebled state,  ay,  and  even  that  she  should  exid 
at  all! 

ft  is  of  God's  mercy  alone  that  she  is  not  de- 
stroyed ;  and  by  that  tiame  mercy,  if  wo,  my  LorA 
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•re  but  true  to  her  and  to  ourselves,  she  will  re- 
vive and  recover  lier  strength,  and  regenerate  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Here,  my  Lord,  is  a  glorious  object  for  your  own 
Christian  ambition.  Let  me  humbly  and  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  in  ber  behalf!  Aid  not  in  the  destruc- 
rion  of  this  Church ;  join  not  your  voice  with  those 
who  say,  •*  Down  with  it !  down  with  it !  even  to  the 
ground  !"  Heal,  if  you  may,  its  divisions;  look  with 
pity  and  charity  on  its  failings:  if  it  has  been  abused, 
remove,  if  you  can,  its  abuses.  Thus  confirm  its 
uses,  and  aid  in  every  measure  to  restore  it  to  itself, 
for  the  i>romotion  of  God's  glory,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  our  country ! 

As  was  before  said,  I  do  not  venture  to  undertake 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  That 
work  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  trust  will  be  done,  by 
lier  own  children,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity :  and 
I  cannot  but  remark,  as  a  happy  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  that  there  is  in  the  same 
weekly  journal  which  contains  your  Lordship's  letter, 
and  placed  side  by  side  with  that  letter,  an  ad- 
mirable contribution  to  this  task  of  vindication  from 
the  pen  of  an  anonymous  writer  ^.  As  far  as  it  goes, 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  argument 
there  maintained,  that  the  failings  and  imperfections 
of  the   Irish  Church  are  not  attributable  to   that 

*  "  On  the  Wcaltli  of  the  Irish  Bishops  in  the  last  Century." 
Signed  H.     {English  Churchmatiy  No.  125,  May  22,  1845.) 
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Church  iUielf\  but  rather  to  i«, — to  us,  uiy  Lonl,  I 
say»  and  to  our  legislators  and  statesmen  of  Englafd^ 
and  to  their  predecessorzs  and  indeed  I  fear  we  must 
add»  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  parties  who  now 
cry  out  against  the  abuses  in  that  Church,  and 
who  make  them  the  plea  for  sacrilege  and  destruc- 
tion ! 

Permit  me  to  refer  your  Lordship  aud  my  readers 
to  that  letter ;  and  let  me  now  proceed  to  say,  that 
we  hear  at  this  moment  a  good  deal  of  a  future 
work  of  lieditution  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  Too 
commonly  indeed  by  Restitution  is  meant  the  cuu- 
fiscation  of  property,  and  the  reduction  of  Irisbineo 
to  a  spiritual  thraldom  of  abject  su))erstition,  aud 
their  degradation  to  the  condition  of  bondsmen  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  This  is,  alas !  the  glorious  privi- 
lege which  is  held  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  under  the  specious  name  of  Restitution! 
their  *  promised  land '  is  a  return  into  Egypt !  The 
charter  of  their  liberties  is  the  creed  of  Trent !  The 
payment  of  Peter-pence  is  their  immunity  from  tax- 
ation !  Such  is  the  blessed  Emancipation  with  the 
hope  of  w-hich  they  are  fed ;  such  the  Utopian  dream 
of  enfranchisement  with  which  they  are  mocked  and 
cheated ! 

But,  my  Lord,  there  is  another  work  of  Restitution  to 
Ireland ;  I  mean  the  restoration  of  her  true,  Catholic> 
and  Apostolic  Church  to  her  ancient  rights  and 
former  efficiency ;  a  re-erection  of  her  suppresied 
sees ;  a  restitution  of  her  confiscated  pro|ierty ;  a  ic- 
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ti?al  of  ber  enfeebled  energies ;  a  reparation  of  ber 
^ined  edifices;  a  re-organization  of  ber  parocbial 
8j9tem ;  a  restoration  of  tbe  funds  formerly  devoted 
to  her  Scbools ;  and  tberefore,  my  Lord,  wben  we 
beir  of  tbe  Restitution  of  tbe  rigbts  of  tbe  people  of 
frelandy  let  us  not  forget  tbeir  \ery  first  right.  And 
rbaty  you  may  ask,  is  tbat  ?  It  is,  I  repeat,  tbeir 
fgfat  to  tbeir  own  pure,  primitive,  evangelical 
liareb.  Let  us  restore  to  tbem  that  But  wben, 
ren  by  tbeir  vices  as  well  as  by  tbeir  virtues, 
hen  by  tbeir  "monster  meetings'*  as  well  as 
y  tbe  voices  of  tbeir  true  Bisbops,  tbey  appeal 
>  England  for  tbe  supply  of  this^  M'bicb  is  tbe 
Eiramount  need  of  all,  let  us  not  delude  tbem  by 
iving  tbem  fuel  for  agitation  and  tben  calling  it 
lestitution ;  let  us  not  endow  Maynooth  and  expect 
»  reap  a  barvest  of  peace ;  let  us  not  build  sceptical 
oUeges  and  bid  tbem  look  for  tbe  fruits  of  Cbris- 
anity !  Wben,  by  tbeir  famisbed  spirits  and  tbe 
sanness  of  tbeir  souls,  tbey  cry  unto  us  for  bread, 
)  we  value  tbeir  welfare  and  our  own,  let  us  not 
ive  tbem  a  stone ! 

Bat,  my  Lord,  I  observed  tbat  tbe  Cburcb  of 
reland  may  find  ber  vindication  even  in  tbe  lan- 
oage  of  ber  adversaries.  A  volume  bas  lately 
sued  from  tbe  press,  and  is  now  in  its  second 
HtUmy  under  a  title,  by  wbicb  it  seems  to  claim  tbe 
ablic  attention,  as  if  it  contained  an  official  state- 
lent  of  tbe  views  of  our  Rulers  on  Irisb  questions 
-**  Tbe   Past  and    Present    Policy   of  England 
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towards  Ireland."  It  is  with  the  dee{)est  regret 
that  I  am  coni])elled  to  describe  the  spirit  of  that 
book  as  one  of  a  very  unfriendly  character  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland ;  but  while  I  feel  it  impossible 
to  do  otherwise,  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  author  lias 
supplied  his  readers  with  most  important  details  for 
the  defence  of  that  Church  M-hich  he  impu^fUy— 
details,  which  derive  additional  value  fix)m  the  very 
quarter  whence  they  proceed. 

To  this  volume  I  shall  beg  leave  to  refer  again  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  present  remarks,  as  contaiuinga 
j)rophetic  dvposure  of  the  future  measures  of  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  me  request  permission  to  introduce  the  following 
extracts  from  it,  as  affording  valuable  materials  for 
the  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  as 
showing  ample  cause  for  transferring  the  re8[)ousi- 
bility,  which  is  laid  upon  Aer,  to  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  ought  to  bear  it 

The  author  says, — 

*'  From  the  earliest  period  after  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
middle  of  tlic  last  century,  we  find  reiterated  complaints  of  the 
penury  and  inefficient  condition  of  tlie  Irish  Church,  althou^ 
many  great  and  good  men  appeared  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  who 
were  sincerely  desirous  of  exalting  and  purifying  its  character) 
and  extending  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness.  It  is  evident  it  wt* 
not  beloved  or  respected  by  the  Episcopalians  themselves,  wUb 
it  was  detested  by  the  Catholics,  was  nearly  as  odious  to  lb0 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  was  regarded  by  Statesmen  anl 
Governments  radier  as  a  secular  and  political  instrument  tfaiD 
a  spiritiutl  institution,  die  primary  function  of  which  was  the 
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coIcadOD  of  religious  principles  and  the  diffusion  of  religious 
Hmledge.  It  is  needless  to  produce  proofs  of  the  early  con- 
don  of  tlie  Church,  or  of  the  character  of  the  Clergy,  hecause 
!7  tare  Iready  abundantly  scattered  through  the  preceding 
^  The  Protestant  landlords  (for  nearly  all  the  landlords 
re  Protestants)  availed  themselves  of  the  confusion  of  the 
les  to  grasp  every  fragment  of  Church  property  they  could 
fibly  lay  their  hands  on  ;  and  as  long  as  they  could  let  their 
1  high,  they  cared  not  how  much  the  Clergy  were  robbed  of 
r  just  dues, 

'  While  the  most  atrocious  penal  laws  were  enacted  under  the 
eace  of  converting  the  Catliolics,  it  was  acknowledged  that 
"eligious  motives  were  at  the  bottom  of  these  measures,  and 

the  conversion  of  the  Catholics  was  rather  deprecated  than 
red  by  the  ruling  powers.  Archbishop  King,  in  an  unpub- 
sd  letter  written  in  1724,  says,  *It  is  plain  to  me,  by  the 
bods  that  have  been  taken  since  the  Reformation,  and  whicli 
yet  pursued  by  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  that 
e  never  was,  nor  is,  any  design  that  all  should  be  Protestants/ 
I  during  the  primacy  of  Boulter,  so  evidently  were  the  spiritual 
rests  of  the  Church  considered  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to 
secular  interests  of  the  State,  that  the  historian  of  the  Irish 
rch  (Bishop  Mant)  says,  that  '  it  is  remarkable  on  a  penisal 
he  Primate's  letters,  that  very  little  is  said  of  the  moral,  tlie 
rious,  the  theological,  or  the  literary  characters  of  those  who 
put  fbr^'ard  for  supplying  the  vacancies  in  the  episcopate,  and 

tfadr  recommendations  rest  in  a  prominent  degree  on  political 
secular  considerations*,* " 

?'rom  this  passage  we  gather  the  following  most 
lortODt  facts  (which  are,  indeed,  abundantly  noto- 
18  from  other  sources,  and  let  me  refer  to  the 
larkable  declaration  of  Mr.   Perceval,  given   in 

Past  and  Present  Policy  of  Englsmd  towards  Ireland,  p.  335. 
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anotlier  place  °)  :— that  the  Church   of  Ireland   has 
been  struggling  under  a  load  of  secular  tyranny,  and 
oppression,  and  rapacity,  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion ;    that   our  English    ^'  statesmen   and   govern- 
ments" have  regarded  her  as  an  instrument  of  poli- 
tical power,  rather  than  ^'  a  spiritual  institution  for 
the  inculcation  of  religious  principles,  and  the  diflu- 
sion  of  religious  kno\«^ledge ;"  that,  in  fact,  ihcy^  who    ^ 
ought   to  have   been   her   "nursing  fathers,**  bave^ 
neglected  their  charge  (some  splendid  exceptions  ^^^^ 
the  contrary,  as  that  of  Lord  Strafford,  in  the  reig*^  ^^ 
of  King  Charles  I.,  and  others,  in  more  recent  tii/ic^i^ 
whose  names  I  need  not  cite,  not  being  forgottea  ^^ 
that    they,    in   a   word,    who   ought    to    have  pro. 
tected,  have,  in    fact,   plundered    her  ;    that  thej, 
who  ought    to    have  watched   with    vigilance  and 
faithfulness  over  her  flock,  have,  in  truth,  been  the 
very  persons  who  have  sent  moIvcs,  and  robbers, 
and  hireling  shepherds,  into  her  fold  ! 

And  yet,  my  Lord,  after  these  unhappy  wounds 
which  the  Irish  Church  has  received  in  "the  houueof 
her  friends,"  after  these  three  centuries  of  sufferinfr 
and  affliction,  and  persecutions,  slie  dill  ejmts !  M* 
let  us  observe  the  portrait  which  the  same  autU<>' 
draws  of  the  p'esetU  character'  of  the  clergy  of  fc^ 
Church  which  he  has  just  represented  to  us  as  ^ 
victim  of  barbarous  and  ungodly  cruelty  from 
civil  power. 

'^  Review  of  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  p.  127»  128,  129 
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In  page  338,  he  thus  writes : — 

'*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  character  of  the  Church  is 
y^ff  altered  for  the  better.  But  the  sins  of  the  fathers  have 
km  Tisited  upon  their  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera - 
tMMi  and  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  present  race  of  Catholics 
0  die  existence  of  a  Church,  which  has  been  a  constant  obstacle 
9tlieir  attainment  o£the  most  important  objects." 

And  now,  my  Lord,  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and 
>u  will  find  to  your  astonishment  the  following 
ords  (p.  345) : 

••  I  am  aware,  that  the  logical  inference  from  the  foregoing 
punent,  is,  not  only  that  the  Catholic  Church,"  (thus  the  writer 
mpliments  away  tlie  very  name  of  the  Church!)  "ought  to  be 
dowed,  but  the  ecclesiastical  endowments  in  Ireland  ought  to  be 
imaf erred  to  it.*' 

He  indeed  is  content  to  be  guilty  of  an  "  apparent 
consistency,"  and  to  leave  the  Church  of  Ireland 
part  of  her  own  revenues ;  but  such  is  his  *^  logical 
ference  r 

Now  I  would  inquire,  my  Lord, — Do  not  these  two 
ntences  speak  volumes  to  all  who  have  minds  to 
ink,  and  Iiearts  to  feel  ?  After  all  its  hard  usage, 
the  character  of  the  Church,"  we  hear,  "  is  greatly 
tered  for  the  better!"  Notwithstanding  that  it  has 
len  treated,  as  the  writer  allows,  by  "  English  States- 
en  and  Governments,  as  a  secular  and  political  imtru- 
mt  rather  than  as  a  spiritual  Institution^^  yet  it  has 
rvived  all  this  injurious,  treacherous,  and  sacrilegious 
uelty ;  and  has  not  only  stnigglod  through  it,  but 
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has  (as  wc  are  assured  by  liim)  actually  raade  great 
advances  in  strength,  and  purity,  and  efficiency  under 
all  its  trials  !  And  yet,  mark  the  consequence:  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  although  "  it  has  gradually  alteied 
for  the  better,"  is  to  be  now  altered  for  the  fwrse  by 
those  very  parties,  who  have  the  power  to  remedy 
the  abuses  in  it,  but  are  actually  called  upon  to  per- 
petuate the  policy  of  those  who  have  injured  and 
profaned  it ! 

And  wherefore  is  it  to  be  so  treated  ?  Btcause  "it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  present  race  of  Catholics  Ui 
the  e*vistenc€  of  a  Church  M'hich  has  been  a  constant 
obstacle  to  their  attainment  of  the  most  important 
objects ! " 

Alas !  my  Lord,  wo  are  now  come  to  this,  that 
the  Cliurch  of  Ireland  is  to  be  sacrificed  by  our 
rulers,  who  are  advised  to  take  the  part  of  the 
wolf  in  the  fable,  and  first  to  charge  it  with  dis- 
turbing the  peaceful  waters  of  Ireland ;  and  wheu 
this  accusation  is  refuted,  to  arraign  it  of  having 
committed  certain  high  misdemeanors  and  heinous 
offences  in  bygone  generations,  of  which  our  own 
former  rulers  have  been  guilty,  and  of  which  oar 
present  Statesmen  are  invited  to  inherit  the  guilti 
and  appropriate  it  to  themselves  by  imitation !  And 
all  this,  forsooth,  because  a  Protestant  Church  is 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  agreeable  ^  to  the 
present  race  of  Catholics,  and  has  been  a  constaot 
obstacle  to  their  attainment  of  the  most  important 
objects ! "      Such,    my   Lord,    is    the    course  pw* 
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nded  to  the  {leople  of  this  country,  as  a  "  logical 
renoe,"  by  one  who  writes  with  an  air  of  autho- 
!  What  an  opinion  of  our  justice,  and  even  of  our 
mon  sense,  does  such  a  proposition  betray !  and 
t  an  unfavonrable  notion  also  of  the  wisdom  and 
»ty  of  those  to  whom  such  a  suggestion  is  offered ! 
n^  blessings  our  Government  may  expect  from 
ven  upon  their  work,  if  they  follow  this  counsel, 

not  for  me  to  inquire;  and  the  mind  shrinks 
I  the  thought:  and  what  consolations  they  would 
re  from  the  result  of  the  calculations  of  expe- 
cy,  by  which  they  are  to  reconcile  themselves  to 

designs,  it  is  not  our  province  to  anticipate. 
ut  let  us  close  this  volume  for  the  present;  as 
lo  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  astonishment  at 
ontents. 

I  considering  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
hat  title^  your  Lordship  seems  to  question  the 
lity  of  the  argument  on  which  I  had  maintained 

Let  me  here  again  refer  my  readers  to  the 
les  of  your  Lordship's  letter,  printed  at  the  close 
teBe  pages. 

onr  Lordship  will,  I  think,  perceive  that  I  did 
jQote  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  or  Uniformity,  as 
ag  any  synodical  authority ;  but  what  I  intended 
low  by  reference  to  them  was,  that  the  Bishops 
reland  proved  themselves,  by  being  parties  to 
5  Acts,  to  have  been  promoters  of  the  Reform-- 

in  that  country :  and  that  therefore  the  Church 
reland  reformed  herself;   and,  by  consequence, 
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that  the  Reformed  Church  is  the  true  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  the  proposition  which  I  then 
affirmed,  and  which  I  beg  to  reiterate ;  and  I  shall 
request  leave  to  submit  to  your  Lordship  further  evi- 
dence of  the  same  truth  in  these  pages.  The  &ct 
of  there  being  no  such  thing  as  a  Popish  recusant  in 
Ireland  for  a  great  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  the  circumstances  narrated  by  Carte,  in  his  Life 
of  Ormond,  (i.  p.  32,)  "  that  the  Bishops  of  Ireland 
complied  with  the  Reformation,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  general  resorted  to  the  parish  churches, 
in  which  the  English  service  was  used,  until  the  end 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign^'  afford  sufficient  corrobo- 
rating proof  of  the  same  assertion  ^ 

And  now,  let  me  be  allowed  to  advert  briefly  to 
the  next  topic  of  your  letter.  Your  Lordship  excepts 
against  my  assertion,  that  the  Pope  assumes  to  him- 
self titles  which  I  affirm  to  be  anticfiristian ;  and  yoa 
appear  to  entertain  a  doubt,  whether  he  is  called  the 
*'man  of  sin**  by  the  Translators  of  our  En^ish 
Bible.  You  also  seem  indisposed  to  admit  the  dis- 
tinction, which  I  drew  in  my  Review,  between  the 
Pope  acting  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Chris- 
tian Bishop,  and  as  arrogating  to  himself  powers 
which  Scripture  denounces  as  antichristian. 

To  reply,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  last  of  your 
inquiries.     You  think  a  Christian  Bishop  can  hardly 

'  See  Phelan's  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  ii« 
p.  262. 
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imichrist.  I  did  not  (permit  me  to  observe) 
lie  Pope  by  that  name.  I  said  that  be  assumes 
ichristian  titles,**  and  exercises  *'  antichristian 
r."  But,  even  if  I  had  called  him  by  that 
il  designation,  yet  we  know  from  Scripture  that 

are  **  many  antichrists ;"  and  therefore,  by  so 
;,  I  should  not  have  styled  him  the  **  Antichrist." 
urther,  if\  had  so  done,  yet  still  I  should  have 
ly  to  your  Lordship's  objection.  The  Scribes 
Pharisees  were  to  be  obeyed,  said  our  Blessed 
,  because  ^they  sat  in  Moses'  seat;"  that  is, 
were  to  be  respected  as  God's  ministers,  as  far 
vf  expounded  His  law  conformably  to  His  will ; 
ret  the  same  Divine  Authority  calls  them,  on 
nt  of  their  evil  works,  by  the  awful  appellation 
children  of  hell."  So  Caiaphas  prophesied  as 
priest ;  and  yet  he  was  a  murderer  of  the  Just 

that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  was  an  anti- 
^  And,  my  Lord,  Judas  was  a  Christian  Bishop; 
9  vras  an  antichrist !  In  like  manner,  the  Pope 
me  may  be  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
id  now  with  regard  to  the  questions  whether 
ope  assumes  antichristian  titles,  and  whether  he 
rignated  as  ^  the  Man  of.  Sin  "  by  our  English 
lators  in  their  Preface  to  the  Holy  Bible ;  these 
i  of  a  ready  reply. 
B  reference  in  those  words  of  the  Translators 

the  ^  writings'^  of  King  James  L,  as  will  be 
[it  from  inspection  of  the  passage.  Wiiat,  then, 
those  works  ?     They  are  his  "  Apology  for  the 
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Oath  of  Allegiance,"  and  his  "  Prffinionition  to  Chri^ 
tian  Princes,"  which  are  known  to  have  been  specially  I 
directed  against  the  assumption  of  those  antichri^ 
tian  titles,  and  the  exercise  of  those  antichristiar 
powers  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  of  M*hich  we  noi^ 
speak. 

And  with  respect  to  the  judgment  of  the  ChurcE 
of  England  on  this  matter,  and  also  to  the  sense  iK* 
which  the  words  of  the  Translators  were  understood 
in  the  same  century  in  which  they  were  written ;  w^ 
have,  further,  satisfactory  evidence  on  these  tw 
points,  in  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of 
English  prelate '  to  the  Earl  of  Anglesea,  who  ha£3 
proposed  to  the  Bishop  this  question,  "  Whether  tbc3 
Pope  be  antichrist?" 

The  Bishop  says  (p.  191), 

**  The  most  learned  and  pious  divines  of  England,  ever  since^ 
the  Reformation,  have  been  of  the  opinion  and  judged  the  Pope  ^ 
to  be  antichrist;  so  Jewell,  Raynolds,  Whitaker,  Usher,  &c.  • 
The  Translators — " 

let  me  call  your  attention,  my  Lord,  to  the  Bishop's 
testimony  on  this  point — 

"  The  Translators  of  our  Bible  into  English  call  the  Pope  that 
'  Man  of  Sin  ;'  and  in  both  our  universities  the  question  (y/ji 
Papa  sit  antichristus  ?)  was  constantly  held  affirmative :  I  have 
heard  it  so  held  in  Oxon  many  times  between  the  years  1624  and 
1633." 

The  Bishop  cites  also  passages  from  the  HomUies  "^ 
to  the  same  effect.     Let  me  also  request  your  Lord — - 

^  Bp.  Barlow,  Remains,  p.  192. 

'  Homilies,  part  i.  p.  38.  part  ii.  p.  11, 12.  ed.  1633. 
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ship's  attention  to  the  very  striking  passage  which  I 
shall  cite  below  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  venerable  of  our  divines,  Richard  Hooker, 
which  is  very  emphatic  on  this  topic '. 

But,  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  pass  from  these  ques- 
tions, and  to  entreat  your  Lordship's  consideration 
of  certain  Church  principles^  which  are  not  only  in- 
Tolved  in  the  Maynooth  Bill,  but,  what  is  of  still 
greater  moment,  are  also  of  paramount  importance 
with  regard  to  all  other  legislative  measures  concern- 
ing the  ChurcJies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  appli- 
cation of  them  which  I  make  to  the  Maynooth  Bill 
in  the  first  instance,  will  be  readily  made  by  my 
readers,  mutatis  mutandis^  to  all  other  similar  future 
propositions. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  let  me  not  disguise  from  your 
Lordship  the  feelings  of  regret,  which  arise  in  my 
Blind,  when  I  see  persons  of  high  station  and  dis- 
tinguished ability,  who  profess  respect  for  the 
Church,  and  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  those 
Catholic  principles  which  have  been  generally  re- 
ceived in  Christendom  from  Apostolic  times,  coming 
forward  in  public,  as  legislators,  to  give  their  assent 
and  support  to  a  measure  such  as  the  Maynooth 
Endowment  Bill,  which  appears  to  me  not  only 
adverse  to  those  principles,  but  is,  in  my  judgment 
at  least,  totally  subversive  of  them,  both  in  its  natu- 
ral tendencies,  and  in  its  immediate  results. 

Let  me  endeavour  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 

'  Below ^  p.  3S,  line  1,  and  line  17. 
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this  proposition.  As  Ciiurchmcn,  we  are  charitable 
to  schismatics,  but  \ve  reprobate  schism;  we  lore 
the  erring,  and  we  therefore  deplore  and  would  cor- 
rect their  errors.  As  we  reverence  Scripture  and  the 
Church,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  declare,  that 
tvilftd  schism  is  a  mortal  sin.  We  affirm,  with 
Apostles  ( 1  Cor.  xiii.  3),  and  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
Bishops, — St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Chrysostom, — that 
death  in  schism  can  never  be  martyrdom. 

And  yet,  my  Lord,  with  these  assertions  in  our 
mouths,  if  we  give  our  support  to  the  Maynooth 
Bill, — we,  ourselvesy  lend  our  aid  to  a  schismatical  ad! 
wo  consent  to  a  measure  which  educates  future 
Romanist  Priests  and  Bishops,  and  which  leads,  by 
a  direct  consequence,  to  their  National  Endowment; 
and  this,  I  repeat,  is  a  schismaiical  ad. 

Permit  me  to  explain  myself  further  on  this  topic 
Your  Lordship  will  allow  the  assertion,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  received  laws  of  the  Christian  Church, 
there  canfiot  be  two  Metropolitans  in  the  same  Pr(h 
vinccy  nor  two  BisJiops  in  the  same  Diocese. 

These  two  propositions  are  clearly  demonstrable 
from  the  first  four  General  Councils^  received  not 
only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  efoery  Christian  k»i 
in  the  whole  worlds  and  acknowledged  to  be  of  such 
paramount  authority,  that  any  one  who  will  venture 
to  set  himself  in  wilful  opposition  to  them,  inenff 
the  charge  of  heresy  as  well  as  of  schism. 

In  the  viiith  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Nice— the 
first  general  Council — a  prohibition  will  be  found  to 
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Uiifl  effect^ — that  there  may  not  be  **  two  Bishops  in 
tke  same  city.'*  The  second  Canon  of  the  second 
General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople,  specially 
enjoins  that  '*  no  Bishop  shall  intrude  himself  into  a 
Diocese  which  does  not  belong  to  him^  and  thus  intro- 
duce confusion  into  the  Church ;"  and  in  the  vith 
Canon,  it  brands  with  the  stigma  of  heresy  those 
'^who  separate  themselves^  and  set  themselves  up  in 
opposition  to  lawful  Bishops**  The  third  General 
Council,  that  of  Ephesus,  declares,  that ''  no  Bishop 
shall  occupy,  and  exercise  any  function  in,  a  pro- 
vince which  does  not  appertain  to  him ;  and  if  he 
shall  presume  to  do  so,  he  shall  make  restitution." 
The  faurth  General  Council,  that  of  Chalcedon,  in 
the  xnth  Canon,  orders  that  there  shall  not  be  '^  two 
Metropolitans  in  tlie  same  Province.** 

I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  farther 
citations  of  a  similar  kind ;  as,  for  instance,  from 
one  of  the  earliest  Councils,  that  of  Antioch,  in 
which  it  is  enjoined  (Canon  v.),  that  if  ''any  one 
shall  set  up  a  rival  altar  against  altar^  he  shall  be 
iqfosedf  and  never  be  restored  to  his  former  dig- 
nity;*' that  *'no  Bishop  (Canon  xiii.)  shall  dare  to 
mnade  the  Diocese  of  another ^  and  confer  orders  in 
the  same,  and  that  all  orders  so  conferred  shall  be 
leemed  invalid  ^  and  (Canon  xix.)  that ''  no  Bishop 
iball  be  consecrated  without  the  consent  and  pre- 
sence of  his  Metropolitan."  I  need  not,  I  say,  tres- 
pass on  your  Lordship's  attention  with  further  evi- 
dence of  this  nature,  which  would  be  superfluous  after 
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that  which  I  have  already  adduced  from  the^rrf  fo^  '^b 
General  Councils  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and       'i 
])ursuance  of  this  statement,  I  will  now  venture     ^o 
submit  to  your  Lordship  the  two  following  altera 
tives,  between  which  no  Churchman^  I  presume, 
hesitate  for  a  moment: — either  we  must  renounces® 
the  authority  of  (dl  the  first  four  General  Cou 
ciLS,  and  may  then  approve  the  Maynooth 
or  else  we  must  condemn  the  Maynooth  BiU^  an    -^ 
hold  fast  by  the  first  four  General  Councils. 

But  a  little  further  explanation  may  perhaps  h^^^ 
necessary  on  this  head.  Let  me,  therefore,  be^^'S 
leave  to  lay  before  you  the  following  proposition  '» 

concerning  the  truth  of  which,  as  Churchmen^  w^*^^ 
can  no  more  hesitate,  than  we  could  in  our  choicc^^^ 
between  the  two  alternatives  just  specified. 

The  Church  of  Ireland,  which  is  in  communion  ^^^^ 
with  the  Anglican  bi-anch  of  ths  Catholic  Churchy  is  ^^^ 
the  true,  the  only.  Church  of  that  country.  It  is  the  ^^^^ 
only  one  which  has  a  lawftil  Episcopal  Succession ; 
the  Bishops  deriving  their  orders  from  the  primitive 
Irish  Church  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  as  has  been 
already  shown  in  another  place.  {Review^  S^^  p.  87, 
88.)  Oth^^Sy  if  they  choose,  my  Lord,  mc^  disparage 
this  our  argument  of  Succession ;  but  I  write,  as  a 
Churchman  to  a  Churchman,  to  one  who  acknow- 
ledges, with  Archbishop  Bramhall,  that  **  Apostolie 
Succession  is  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  Apostolic 
Unity  '® ;"  and  with  Bishop  Beveridge,  "  that  it  is  the 

'"  Bramhall,  i.  p.  112.  ed.  Oxfofd. 


root  of  all  Christian  communion  "  f  and  I,  there- 
fore, take  for  granted  this  proposition,  that  where 
the  brue  Bishops  are,  there  is  the  time  CJmrch ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Christian  Antiquity,  **  ubi  EpiscopuSy 
ibi  Ecdesia" 

The  present  Romanist  Bishops  in  Ireland,  as  is  well 
known  to  you,  derive  their  orders,  not  from  Bishops  of 
the  ancient  Irish  Church,  but  from  foreigners  who 
were  clandestinely  and  irregularly  intrtAded  into  that 
country,  contrary  to  all  the  solemn  laws  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  first  four  General  Councils  already  cited, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  received  practice  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  they  date  their  origin  from 
no  higher  source  than  the  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  King  James  I.^*  If,  therefore,  there  is  any  vali- 
dity in  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Church  Catholic, 
and  of  the  Church  and  Realm  of  England,  they  have 
no  more  right  to  be  styled  Bishops  of  Irish  Sees, 
than  the  Queen  of  Spain  would  have  to  the  title  of 
Sovereign  Lady  of  this  Country,  if  she  were  sent 
with  an  Armada  by  the  Pope  with  command  to 
take  possession  of  England. 

The  Irish  Romanist  Prelates,  I  am  aware,  would 
endeavour  to  justify  their  usurpation  of  the  titles  of 
the  Irish  Sees,  by  alleging  that  the  Bishops  and 
Priests  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  have  received  no 
ordination^  because   they  are   excommunicated    by 

"  Beveridge,  i.  p.  23.  ed.  Oxford. 

"  See  Mr.  Palmer  on  the  Church,  Part  ii,  chap.  ix.  vol.  ii. 
p.  551—566. 
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Rome,  and  have  not  had  what  thejf  term  a  sacerdotal 
commission  to  offer  *^a  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and 
dead,"  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  laymen^  and 
not/ling  more. 

Tlie  Itotnanhty  indeed,  says  this  ;  and  he  abo 
allows  that  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  Archbishop  of  a  Province,  and  one  Bishop  of  a 
Diocese.  The  contrary  supposition  to  this,  he  gran^ 
is  absurd  and  preposterous ;  it  is  irreconcileable,  he 
allows,  with  the  first  principles  of  Church  govern- 
ment, and  it  bids  defiance  to  all  Church  law,  and  h 
opposed  to  the  whole  tenour  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tice. There  is^  and  there  can  be^  but  one  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  he  will  tell  us,  and  iliat  Archbishop  is 
Dr.  Murray ;  there  f>,  and  there  can  be^  but  one  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  and  thai  Primate  is  Dr.  Crolly. 

The  Romanists^  therefore,  my  Lord,  if  their  posi- 
tions be  true,  that  our  Bishops  and  Priests  are  mere 
laymen,  and  that  the  Pope  has  universal  jurisdiction 
over  all  Christendom ;  ih^y  I  say,  act  consistently 
with  themselves,  and  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church ;  and,  with  their  own  principles^  they  do  quite 
right  in  maintaining  and  endowing  their  ovm  cleigj; 
but  we,  who  affirm,  in  opposition  to  them,  that 
our  Bishops  are  true  Bishops^  and  are  the  trae 
Bishops  of  Ireland^  and  that  the  Pope  has  no  sad 
jurisdiction,  act  neither  consistently  with  ourselm 
nor  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  Church,  when 
we  aid  in  endowing  the  College  of  Maynooth,  of 
which  the  sole  object  is  to  send  forth,  into  eveiy 
|)art  of  Ireland,  a  race  of  Bishops  and  Priests  to 
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kl  to  their  several  functions  in  a  manner, 

[yhuTchmen,  we  must  affirm  to  be  irregular 

lonical,  and  destined  to  occupy  positions 

gonist  and  schismatical  character,  in  direct 

o  those  lawful  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  the 

Christ,  with  whom  we  are  in  communion, 

lom,  by  Divine  as  well  as  human  law,  we 

reverence  and  support. 

J  Lord,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  course  of 

which  no  Churchman  can  reflect  without 

'  the  deepest  sorrow,  mingled  with  fear  of 

isibility  which  any  one  who  enters  upon  it 

ig,  and  of  the  evil  which  he  is  drawing 

others,  and  on  himself.     No  Churchman,  tfij 

ui  proceed  jurtlier  in  this  course,  without 

\  and  distrust,  and  without  asking  himself, 

^his  can  be  the  return  of  love  and  duty 

>wes  to  the  Church  ?  whether  it  can  be  the 

rharity  due  from  him  etsen  to  his  Boman- 

m,  who  will  be  confirmed,  by  his  sanction 

inciples  as  those  which  I  have  shown  to  be  Iff 

a  the  Maynooth  Bill,  in  their  own  erroneous  '' 

rous  opinions  and  actions,  both  with  respect 

Ives,  and  to  their  Protestant  fellow-Chris- 

1,  whether  this  is  the  service  of  honour  and 
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themselves,  be  is  adding  a  fresb  load  of  eare,  and 
whom  he  is  involving  in  greater  embarrassment? 

Let  me  also,  my  Lord,  be  allowed  to  submit 
to  your  Lordship  the  following  consideration  :—lf 
they  who  profess  a  respect  for  the  Church,  and  who 
are  sometimes  heard  to  utter  rebukes  against  those 
who  are  found  to  join  in  any  proceeding  which  has 
any  schismatical  element  or  any  tendency  to  non- 
conformity; if,  after  all,  when  they  shall  have  well 
weighed  all  these  considerations,  they  shall  give  their 
public  sanction  and  encouragement  to  measures  de- 
structive of  all  Church  govemnieiit^  and  productive  of 
a  vast  and  countless  multitude  of  schismatical  result 
and  fraught  with  schismatical  consequences  to  a 
degree  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  limits! 
Aotr,  let  me  enquire,  can  they  Jierec^ler  come  forward 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  and  to  contend  against  the  assaults  of 
schism  ?  Will  they  not  be  met  and  baffled  at  eveij 
turn  by  their  own  former  acts?  Who^  therefore^ 
will  listen  to  their  words?  ^'Quis  tulerit  CfracdiM 
de  seditiotie  querentes  ?" 

Again,  as  Churchmen,  we  repudiate  JSrastianitm; 
we  maintain  that  the  State  can  give  no  essence  or 
spirit  to  a  Church.  PoliticianSf  we  say,  may  imagine 
that  they  can  found  a  Church  wherever  they  please^ 
that  they  can  endow  a  secwid  National  Church  u 
readily  as  they  can  build  a  National  School  or  erect 
a  Chapel  of  Ease.  But  we  reply,  No : — a  Church  ii 
a  holy  Society,  built  on  the  one  foundation  of  Chiiit 
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and  His  Apostles.     You  cannot  lav  anj  other  fooiid- 

ation  than  this.     Yon  may  organize  and  tou  maT 

endow  human  societies,  calling  themselTes  neligiou^ 

on  some  other  basis ;  but  thev  are  omrtrt^id^j^  and 

not  Churches.     And   in  a   countrv  where  there  u 

a  Church  already  formed,  vou  can  no  more  foi:nd 

a  new  one,  than  you  can  place  a  st'cond  moon  in  the 

beaTens ;  you  can  no  more  erect  another  Church  in 

Ireland,  where  there  f^  a  Catholic  Church  already 

existing,  than  you  can  remove  Westminster  Abbey 

and  place  it  upon  the  area  of  St.  Paul's. 

Such  an  attempt  as  this  can  only  proceed,  we  say, 
from  the  lowest  notions  of  Erastianism,  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  regard  to  the  Church. 
And  in  our  own  times  many  good  Churchmen  have 
been  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  certain  acts  of  the 
Legislature  with  respect  to  the  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  strongly  impregnated  with  an  Era^tiau 
leaven.  But  Erastus  himself  could  not  have  devised 
any  thing  more  Erastian  than  the  present  Ma^bnooth 
Bill.  In  it  the  State  treats  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a 
mere  human  fabric ;  and,  having  denied  its  catholicity, 
it  proceeds  to  place  another  Church  by  its  side,  and 
thus  confounds  all  notions  of  catholic  Churches,  be 
they  Protestant  or  be  they  Romanist,  and  involves 
all  Chmrch  law  and  all  Church  practice  in  the  same 
inezplicable  confusion. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  your  Lordship  is  a  person  of 
such  a  temper  and  character  as  to  meet  these  ap])eal8 
to  Church  principles,  which  are  of  permanent  and 
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general  application,  by  any  reference  to  mere  m- 
merical  calculations  of  the  difference  between  Roman- 
ists and  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  You,I 
am  sure,  will  not  have  recourse  to  an  allegation  whicli 
would  have  deprived  some  of  the  holiest  Bishops 
of  the  ancient  Church  of  Christ  of  their  legitimate 
rights  and  dignities.  If  tiiis  argument  from  numbm 
has  any  weight,  St.  Augustine  must  have  yielded 
Hippo  to  the  Donatists,  St.  Cyprian  must  have 
shared  the  See  of  Carthage  with  Fortunatus,  and 
Alexandria  must  have  been  bereft  for  ever  of  the 
presence  of  St.  Athanasius. 

To  pass,  my  Lord,  to  another  point.  The  worldly 
politician,  who  has  never  formed  in  his  mind  a  true 
notion  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Chareli, 
may  perhaps  say  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  at  tbis 
time,  *'  We  educate,  it  is  true,  future  Romanist 
Priests  and  Bishops  at  Maynooth;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  support  them 
in  their  Episcopal  and  Priestly  functions  by  National 
Endowments ;  but  we  wrong  no  one  in  this ;  we 
leave  the  revefiiies  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  un- 
touched :  we  propose  to  endow  a  second  Church,  it 
is  true;  but  we  do  not  intend  to  take  away ^ the 
endowments  of  the  first.  No  :  we  propose  to  pre- 
serve them  intact  and  inviolable.** 

In  reply  to  these  observations,  I  do  not  presume 
to  question  the  honesty  of  the  intentions  of  those  who 
use  this  language ;  and  I  do  not  lay  any  stress  oo 
the  fact  that  it  signifies  little  what  their  designs  vatj 
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be;  for,  however  disposeil  tliey  may  noia  be  to  respect 
the  rights  and  to  preserve  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  we  are  sure  that  both  they  and  their 
opinions  are  very  liable  to  be  changed  by  circum- 
stinces,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  they  may  in- 
tend noir,  there  is  no  security  at  all  for  their  con- 
tinuance  in  the  same  course  of  action  hereafter.  And 
oven  if  they  should  retain  their  present  intentions 
md  desires,  yet  their  power  to  execute  them  will 
bave  been  destroyed  by  the  force  of  an  opposite  fac- 
tion, which  they  themselves  will  have  aggrandized,  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  to  the  defeat  of  their  own 
designs  in  this  and  in  other  respects. 

But  on  this  topic  we  need  not  now  dwell.  We 
revert  to  the  plan  of  the  political  legislators  above 
stated,  and  we  say,  *^  You,  indeed,  may  propose  to 
endow  two  Churches  side  by  side :  but  the  -Christian 
CSfaurch,  in  discharge  of  her  duty,  is  bound  to  protest 
against  such  a  proposition  as  this.  Whatever  your 
notions  of  worldly  expediency  may  be,  inviting  you, 
as  you  imagine,  to  pursue  such  a  course,  she  is 
obliged  by  the  nature  of  her  office  to  remind  you 
that  a  design  of  this  character  is  contrary  to  the 
Divine  law  and  to  the  established  practice  of  the 
Church.'' 

And,  my  Lord,  whether  the  Powers  of  this 
PForld  may  hear,  or  whether  they  may  forbear  ; 
whetber  they  may  have  already  entered  upon  this 
oourse  of  action,  or  even  have  advanced  far  upon  the 
rood  of  what  is  commonly  called  by  the  unha])py 
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name  of  tbe  Samaritan  ^  theory  of  religious  policr, 
the  Christian  Church  is  in  duty  bound  to  give  her 
testimony  concerning  the  Divine  Will  upon  this 
subject,  and  without  fear  and  without  compromise  to 
declare,  that  no  Government  can  endow  two  religions 
in  the  same  country  without  sin. 

Whether  or  no  her  voice  may  be  heard  by  our 
own  generation,   is  not  a  question  for  the  Church 
to  consider.      She  has  other  aims   beyond  Parlia* 
nientary  majorities  and  political  triumphs;  she  looks 
not  first   for  the   fevour  of  men  but   for  the  ajv 
proval  of  God ;  she  attempts  not  to  win  over  the 
factious  for  a  few  short  weeks  of  a  hollow  peace  by 
dangerous  conciliation ;    but  strives   to  elevate  the 
spirits  of  the  loyal,  to  strengthen  the  energies  of  the 
virtuous,  and  to  consolidate  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  all.     She  respects  public  opinion,  but  she  cra^ 
not  so  much  the  applause  of  the  world,  as  the  homsg^ 
of  the  wise ;  she  labours  for  the  gratitude  of  poSt^ 
rity,  and  for  an  enduring  name  in  heaven. 

And  as  children  of  the  Church,  my  Lord,  and  i^ 
actuated  by  her  spirit,  wc,  I  trust,  shall  imitate  h^ 

*  Gerhard!  Loci  Communes  Theologici,  vi.  606.  Inter  diven^ 
religionis  addictos  subditos  pacem  polidcam  sancire  potest  Pritf 
cops,  sed  Religionis  quendam  S^ncrctismum  introducere  ncqas. 
quam  debet.  Talis  nam  Syncretismiis  repugnat  divinis  mamka^ 
turn  in  typis  Lev.  xix.  19.  Deut.  xxii.  9.  turn  expresso  ^ennog^ 
propositis,  2  Cor.  vi.  14,  et  seqq.;  introAiiQit  Samaritani^^ig^ 
divinitus  prohibitum.  2  Reg.  xvi.  14  ;  xvii.  24—41  A^^ 
also  Bp.  Andrewcs  on  the  Decalogue,  p.  101. 


example,  and  shall  tread  in  her  steps.  Your  Lordship 
will  probably  remember,  that  this  very  case  of  a  con- 
cmrent  endowment  of  two  Churches  in  the  same  comi- 
try  was  propounded  to  the  great  African  Bishop, 
St.  Augustine'.  And  what,  let  us  enquire,  was  his 
solution  of  that  question  ?  **  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony;  how  readest  thou  in  Scripture?"  was  his 
reply.  He  referred  to  the  famous  judgment  of  Solo- 
mon \  and  he  propounded  it  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
Roman  world  for  his  imitation ;  and  he  has  placed  it 
before  the  eyes  of  all  Christian  Kings  and  States  as 
the  Rule  for  their  own  practice.  If  two  Chmxhes 
present  themselves  before  the  Powers  of  this  world, 
as  the  two  women  did  before  the  tribunal  of  Solo- 
mon, and  if  one  of  them  says,  "  Give  an  Endowment 
to  me,  and  give  also  an  Endowment  to  her,  divide 
the  heritage  between  us  ;**  then  the  right  sentence  is, 
thai  one  who  so  speaks  is  no  true  Church.  It  is  the 
false  mother  alone  which  says,  "  Divide  the  child." 
And  when  the  wise  King  hears  the  voice  of  the  true 
mother  who  yearns  for  the  preservation  of  Unity, 
even  to  such  an  intense  degree  of  tenderness  and 
affection,  that  she  withdraws  her  maternal  claims, 
and  cries  out,  *'  Oh,  my  Lord,  give  her  the  living 
child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it ! "  what  does  the  just 
Judge  do  ?  Does  he  give  the  child  to  the  other  ?  or 
does  he  divide  it  ?    No.    In  the  words  of  St.  Angus- 


*  St.  Aug.  Serin,  x.  vol.  v.  p.  92. 
'  I  Kings  til.  27. 
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tine,  "  Ho  does  not  amputate  the  limbs  which  by 
their  unity  and  harmony  contain  the  breath  of  life; 
but  by  severity  he  discovers  the  true  mother,  and  by 
judgment  he  rejects  the  false.  That  sentence  of  the 
judge  in  vt^hich  he  said,  *  Divide  the  living  child  in 
two,  and  give  half  to  the  one  and  half  to  the  other/ 
was  not  intended  to  be  a  breach  of  unity  but  a  test 
of  love,  for  the  name  of  Solomon  is  Peace-maker." 
And  therefore  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  her 
who  desired  unity.  "  Give  her,"  ho  said,  "  the  living 
child,  and  in  no  wise  slay  it;  she  is  the  mother 
thereof ." 

Similarly  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  if  politicians  and 
Romanists  should  say  to  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
**  Let  us  divide  the  country  between  us ;  let  us  have 
Romanist  Colleges,  and  Romanist  Schools,  and  Ro- 
manist Churches  erected  by  the  State,  and  we  will 
not  destroy  your  Colleges,  we  will  spare  yonr 
Churches,  we  will  leave  your  revenues  unimpaired;" 
if  she  is  true  to  herself  she  cannot  make  this  com- 
promise for  any  worldly  consideration.  She  must 
protest  against  it.  And  your  Lordship,  as  a  true 
Churchman,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  is  bound  to  give  strength  and 
support  to  her  protestations.  She  may  indeed  be 
feeble,  she  may  be  frail ;  but  the  feebleness  and  the 
frailty  of  a  parent  demand  not  our  rebukes,  but  oir 
sympathy  and  our  aid.  She  may  be  faulty  and  en- 
ing ;  but  let  us  remember,  ^*  Mater  errans  mater  est" 
If,   therefore,   the   Romanist  and   the   Romanising 
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Churcbman  should  make  the  overture  of  division 
already  mentioned,  we,  as  Churchmen,  must  reply  in 
tbe  spirit,  and  may  adopt  the  language,  of  the  vene- 
nble  author  of  the  "  Eknrlesiastical  Polity,"  and  say, 
Tell  us  not  that  ye  will  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  if  we  will  sacrifice  to  Ashtaroth  or  Melcom ; 
that  ye  will  read  our  Scriptures  if  wo  will  listen  to 
your  tradiH&iis ;  that  if  ye  may  have  a  Mass  by  per- 
mission, we  shall  have  a  Communion  with  good  leave 
and  liking ;  that  ye  will  admit  the  things  that  are 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  if  j/our 
Lord  and  Master  (the  Pope  of  Rome)  may  have  his 
ordinances  observed  and  his  statutes  kept.  Solomon 
took  it,  as  well  he  might,  for  an  evident  proof  that 
Ae  did  not  bear  a  motherly  affection  to  her  child 
which  yielded  to  have  it  cut  in  diverse  parts.  He 
cannot  love  the  Lonl  Jesus  in  his  heart,  which  lend- 
eth  one  ear  to  His  Apostles  and  another  to  false 
Apostles ;  which  can  brook  to  see  a  mingle-mangle 
of  religion  and  superstition.  Ministers  and  Massing- 
Priests,  light  and  darkness,  truth  and  error,  traditions 
and  Scriptures.  No :  we  have  no  Lord  but  Jesus, 
no  doctrine  but  the  Gospel,  no  teachers  but  His 
Apostles.  I  do  marvel  that  any  man,  bearing  the 
name  of  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
will  go  about  to  draw  us  from  our  allegiance ;  we  are 
His  sworn  subjects ;  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  hear 
the  things  that  are  not  told  us  by  His  Apostles*." 

♦  Hooker,  Serm.  v.  {  7.  vol.  iv.  p.  828.  ed.  Kc  ble. 
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Isaac  Walton,  in  his  life  of  Hooker,  compares  him 
in  patience  to  Job,  and  in  meekness  to  Moses. 
Among  the  theological  writers  of  his  day,  he  is  well 
known  to  have  been  eminent  for  these  two  Christi&n 
virtues,  especially  in  his  controversial  writings  OB 
topics  concerning  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  in  his  meekness  and  in  his 
patience  he  did  not  forget  the  truth.  St.  Stephen 
rebuked  sternly  those  who  rejected  the  truth,  for 
whom,  when  they  stoned  him,  he  prayed  affection- 
ately. Your  Lordship  has  charged  certain  persons 
with  using  too  strong  language  in  speaking  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  I  fear  that 
Hooker's  meekness  and  patience  may  not  preserve 
him  from  your  censure.  But,  however  this  may  be^ 
I  cannot  refrain  from  placing  before  you  the  follow- 
ing words  of  that  admirable  writer,  which  api)ear  to 
me  to  express  the  feelings  which  are  now  alive  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  lung- 
dom,  and  which  cannot  find  a  better  or  safer  vent 
than  in  the  language  of  one  whose  mind  was  ricblf 
stored  with  learning  divine  and  human,  whose  judg- 
ment was  informed  by  intellectual  discipline  and 
enlightened  by  spiritual  grace,  and  whose  life  wis 
sanctified  by  the  holy  exercises  of  self-denial,  and 
prayer,  and  religious  meditation. 

Speaking  of  the  Romanists,  he  says, — 

*'  When  diey  rise  up  against  us  we  need  not  seek  any  fiutbcf 
for  our  apology,  than  the  words  of  Abiah  to  Jeroboam  and  hi 
army :  '  O  Jeroboam  and  Israel,  hear  you  me :  ought  you  not  ^ 
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know,  that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  hath  given  the  kingdom  over 
Itrael  to  David  for  ever,  even  to  him,  and  to  his  sons,  hy  a  co- 
venant of  salt;*  that  is  to  say,  an  everlasting  covenant  ?  Jesuits 
and  Papists,  hear  ye  me  :  ought  you  not  to  know  that  the  Father 
hath  given  all  power  unto  the  Son,  and  hath  made  Him  the  only 
Head  over  His  Church,  wherein  He  dwclleth  as  an  husbandman 
in  the  midst  of  his  vineyard?  For,  as  it  is  in  the  Canticles, 
'  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  in  Baalhamon ;  he  gave  the  vineyard 
unto  Keepers,  every  one  bringing  for  the  fruit  thereof  a  thousand 
pieces  of  silver'  (Cant.  viii.  11);  but  My  vineyard,  which  is 
Mine,  is  before  Me,  saith  Christ. 

••  It  is  true  this  is  meant  of  the  mystical  Head  set  over  the 
Body,  which  is  not  seen.  But  as  He  hath  reserved  tlie  mystical 
administration  of  the  Church  invisible  unto  Himself,  so  he  hatli 
committed  the  mystical  government  of  Congregations  visible  to 
the  Sons  of  David  by  the  same  covenant ;  whose  Sons  they  are 
in  tlie  governing  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  whomsoever  the  Holy 
Ghost  '  hath  set  over  them,'  to  go  before  them,  and  to  lead  them 
in  their  several  pastures,  one  in  this  congregation,  another  in 
that ;  as  it  is  written,  '  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  whereof  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed 
the  Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.'  (Acts  XX.  28.) 

**  Neither  will  ever  any  Pope  or  Papist  under  the  cope  of  heaven 
be  able  to  prove  the  Romish  Bisliops  usurped  supremacy  over 
all  Churches  by  any  one  word  of  the  covenant  of  salt,  which  is 

the  Scripture Christ  hath  said  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 

of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,  ^  I  say  to 
thee,  thou  art  Peter.'  Hence  an  opinion  is  held  in  the  world, 
that  the  Pope  is  universal  head  of  all  Churches.  Yet  Jesus  said 
not,  'the  Pope  is  universal  head  of  all  Churches;'  but  '  Tu  es 
PetruSf*  *  Thou  art  Peter.'  Howbeit,  as  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat,  the  servant  of  Solomon,  rose  up  and  rebelled  against  his 
Lord,  and  there  were  gathered  unto  him  vain  men  and  wicked, 
which  made  themselves  strong  against  Roboam,  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon, because  Roboam  was  but  a  child,  and  tender-hearted,  and 
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could  not  resist  them;  so  the  Son  of  Perdition  and  Man  of  Sin' 
(beinjj^  not  able  to  brook  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jens 
Christ,  which  forbad  his  disciples  to  be  like  Princes  ofNatioo, 
'  They  bear  rule,  and  are  called  gracious,  it  shall  not  be  so  with 
you,")  hath  risen  up  and  rebelled  against  his  Lord;  and,  to 
strengthen  his  arm,  he  hath  crept  into  tlie  houses  almost  of  all  the 
noblest  families  round  about  him,  and  taken  their  children  from 
the  cradle  to  be  his  cardinals ;  he  hath  &wned  upon  the  Kings 
and  Princes  of  the  earth,  and  by  spiritual  cozenage  hath  made 
them  sell  their  lawful  authority  and  jurisdiction  for  tides  of 
CathoIicuSf  Christianissimus,  Defensor  Fidei,  and  such  like;  he 
hath  proclaimed  sale  of  pardons  to  inveigle  the  ignorant.  .... 
This  is  the  rock  whereupon  his  Church  is  built.  Hereby  the  man 
is  grown  huge  and  strong,  like  the  cedars  which  are  not  shaken 
with  the  wind,  because  Princes  have  been  as  children,  over  tender- 
hearted, and  could  not  resist. 

^'  Hereby  it  is  come  to  pass,  as  you  see  this  day,  that  the  Man 
of  Sin  doth  war  against  us,  not  by  men  of  a  language  which  we 
cannot  understand,  but  he  cometh  as  Jeroboam  against  Jodsh, 
and  bringcth  the  fruit  of  our  own  bodies  to  eat  us  up,  that  die 
bowels  of  tlie  child  may  be  made  the  mother's  grave,  that  hath 
caused  no  small  number  of  our  bretliren  with  all  disloyalty  to  cast 
oft*  the  yoke  of  their  allegiance  to  our  dread  Sovereign,  whom  God 
in  mercy  hath  set  over  them ;  for  whose  safeguard,  if  they  carried 
not  the  hearts  of  tigers  in  the  bosoms  of  men,  they  would  think 
the  dearest  blood  in  their  bodies  well  spent. 

'^  But  now,  saith  Abiah  to  Jeroboam, '  Ye  think  ye  be  able  to 
resist  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  which  is  in  tlie  hands  of  the  sobs 
of  David.  Ye  be  a  ^reat  muliitudey  the  golden  calves  are  widi 
you,  which  Jeroboam  made  you  for  gods :  have  ye  not  driven 
away  the  Priests  of  the  Lord,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  Levitt^ 
and  have  made  you  Priests  like  the  people  of  nations  ? '  (2  Chroo. 
xiii.  8,  9.) 

**  If  I  shoidd  follow  the  comparison,  and  here  uncover  the  cop 


'  See  above,  p.  21. 
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of  those  deadly  and  ugly  abominations,  wherewith  thi9  Jeroboam, 
of  whom  we  speak,  hath  made  the  earth  so  drunk  that  it  hath 
reeled  under  us,  I  know  your  godly  hearts  would  loathe  to  see 
diem.  For  my  own  part  I  delight  not  to  rake  in  such  filth,  I  had 
lather  take  a  garment  upon  my  shoulders,  and  go  with  my  face 
fiom  them  to  cover  them.  The  Lord  open  their  eyes,  and  cause 
dwm,  if  it  be  possible,  at  the  length  to  see  how  they  are  wretched, 
wad  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked !  .  .  .  . 

"O  mercifid  God!  if  heaven  and  earth  in  tliis  case  do  not 
witness  with  us,  and  against  them,  let  us  be  razed  out  from  the 
land  of  the  living !  Let  the  earth  on  which  we  stand  swallow  us 
quick,  as  it  hath  done  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram !  ^  If  vie 
belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  and  have  not  forsaken  Him  ;  if 
our  Priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  minister  unto  the  Lord,  and  the 
Levifes  in  their  office;  if  we  offer  unto  the  Lord  every  morning 
and  every  evening  the  burnt  offerings  and  sweet  incense  of 
prayers  and  thanksgivings ;  if  the  bread  be  set  in  order  upon  the 
pure  table,  and  the  candlestick  of  gold,  with  the  lamps  thereof, 
10  bum  every  morning;'  that  is  to  say,  if  amongst  us  God's 
Uessed  Sacraments  be  duly  administered.  His  holy  word  sin- 
cerely and  duly  preached ;  if  we  keep  the  watch  of  the  Lord  our 
God,  and  if  ^^  have  forsaken  Him :  then  doubt  ye  not,  this  God 
is  with  us  as  a  Captain,  His  Priests  with  sounding  trumpets  must 
cry  alarm  against  you :  '  O  ye  children  of  Israel,  fight  not  against 
the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  for  ye  shall  not  prosper.'  (2  Chron. 
xiii.  12.)*" 

Permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  request  your  attention  to 
this  remarkable  example  of  Abijah,  the  King  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin ;  it  will  be  found  very  perti- 
nent to  the  case  of  Ireland.  Here  was  a  Prince,  at 
the  head  of  only  two  of  the  twelve  Tribes,  and  his 
opponent  had  ten  at  his  command ;  but  Abijah  was 

•  Hooker,  Serm.  v.  paragr.  15.  vol.  iv.  p.  840.  ed.  Keble. 
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a  lawful  prince;  and  in  his  hoo  tribes  he  had  tbe 
Ark,  the  Altar,  and  the  Priesthood;  he  had  with 
him  the  Church  of  God.     He  was,  therefore,  not 
dismayed,  though   there   was   "a  great   multitude'' 
against  him ;    and  they  who  were   with  him  were 
few.     No :  and  he  did  not  sacrifice  the  truth.    He 
made  no  surrender  of  the  city  and  the  temple;  and 
he  did  not  offer  to  admit  a  partner  into  a  share  of 
the  rights  of  the  Altar  and  of  the  Throne. 

Far  from  it!  He  took  his  position  boldly;  he 
stood  on  a  conspicuous  spot,  on  a  mountain,  in  tbe 
land  of  his  adversaries  ;  and  there  publicly  addressed 
the  leader  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  the  lan- 
guage we  have  heard  :  he  said  to  them,  with  a  voice 
of  earnestness  and  power, — "  O  ye  children  of  Israel, 
fight  not  against  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers !  for 
ye  shali  not  prosper,^* 

Here,  my  Lord,  was  the  policy  of  true  couragCi 
of  right  faith,  of  sound  wisdom,  and  of  genuine 
charity. 

And  what  was  its  resuU  f  It  was  this :  "  the  chil- 
dren of  JudaJi  prevailed ;  and  why  ?  "  Because  they 
relied  on  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  ^'' 

In  this  example,  my  Lord,  we  have,  I  thinky  a 
scriptural  epitome  of  the  whole  question  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Ireland.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  some  of 
our  public  men,  that  this  subject  is  a  mere  poUUkd 
one,  and  to  be  treated  politically ;  but,  letting  alone 

•  2  Chron.  xiii.  18. 
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the  iact,  that  true  reli^on  and  sound  policy  are  in- 
iqparable ;  yet,  may  we  not  be  permi^ed  to  affirm^ 
that  it  IS  of  very  little  importance  how  this  subject 
maj  be  viewed  by  men^  but  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
eoDsequence  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  Supreme 
Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations ;  and  to  inquire 
whether,  so  to  speak,  a  question  which  involves  the 
dearest  interests  of  His  Churchy  can  be  contemplated 
uid  treated  pclUicaUtf  by  Him  ?  Let  us  observe,  my 
Lord,  Abijah  was  no  priest  or  prophet;  ho  was  a 
kmg ;  it  \i'as  the  civil  power  which  spoke  by  his 
foiee^  and  called  back  the  ten  tribes  to  the  unity  of 
(me  rdigiony  and  of  loyal  obedience ;  and  this  exam- 
ple is  propounded  to  kings  and  statesmen^  in  Holy 
Scripture,  for  tiieir  imitation ;  and  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the 
world  now  speaks  by  it  to  our  own  Rulers,  and  calls 
upon  them,  with  the  voice  of  His  own  Divine  autho- 
rity and  goodness,  and  points  out  to  them,  with  the 
hand  of  Omnipotence,  the  true,  the  only  safe  course^ 
of  •*  Policy  to  Ireland.^^ 

Again,  we  are  sometimes  assured,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  National  Church,  and,  therefore,  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  is  a  question  merely  oi  population.  Now, 
mj  Lord,  if  this  be  so,  then  the  whole  course  of 
King  Abijah  was  wrong;  he  ought  to  have  made 
his  two  tribes  give  way  to  the  ten ;  and  he  ought  not 
to  have  called  on  the  ten  to  conform  to  the  two. 
So  we  say  of  Ireland ;  we  have  two  tribes  on  one 
side,  and  ten,  it  may  be,  on  the  other ;  and  if  the 
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tuH>  tribes  have  not  the  true  Church  of  Ireland  )ftith 
them,  and  if  she  be  found  with  the  ten^  then  let  the 
two,  by  all  means,  be  merged  in  the  ten ;  but  i^  tf 
your  Lordship  allows,  she  be  found  with  the  two,  if 
with  them  is  the  sceptre  of  the  house  of  David,  as 
well  as  the  national  Altar  of  God,  then  our  kings 
and  our  statesmen  will  pursue  a  policy  which  will 
promote  the  peace  and  the  welfare  not  of  the  two 
tribes  only,  but  of  all  the  twelve ;  and  will  ensore 
the  aid  and  blessing  of  Heaven,  if  they  adopt  tbe 
language,  and  imitate  the  act  of  Abijah. 

I  make  no  apology  to  your  Lordship  for  dwelling 
on  this  example.  The  manual  of  statesmen  is  the 
Bible ;  and  by  its  law,  whether  we  are  kings  or  sub- 
jects, whether  we  are  governors  or  governed,  whe- 
ther we  are  legislators  or  constituents,  we  must  til 
frame  our  lives  here,  and  we  shall  all  be  judged 
hereafter.  Permit  me,  also,  to  add,  that  the  dotj 
of  public  men  to  regulate  their  acts  by  this  standard, 
assumes  the  most  solemn  chai'acter,  when  we  remem- 
ber on  one  side  the  blessings  promised  to  ciM  ruhn, 
who  carefully  examine  the  dictates  of  the  DiYine 
Law,  and  faithfully  obey  them;  and  when,  on  tbe 
other,  we  reflect  on  the  fearful  warnings  denounced 
on  temporal  Governors,  who  neglect  and  despise  this 
Law.  Pardon  me,  my  Lord,  for  recalling  to  year 
recollection  those  emphatic  words  of  remonstnoiee 
to  these  latter  persons,  which  deserve  to  be  engnveo 
in  indelible  characters  on  the  heart  of  eveiy  States- 
man,— 
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"  Hear,  therefore,  O  ye  kings.  Give  ear,  ye  tliat  rule  the 
people ;  for  power  is  given  you  of  the  Lord,  and  sovereignty 
from  the  Highest,  Who  shall  try  your  works  and  search  out  your 
counsels.  Because,  being  Ministers  of  His  Kingdom,  ye  have 
Dot  kept  the  law,  nor  walked  after  the  counsel  of  God  ;  horribly 
mi  speedily  shall  He  come  upon  you  :  for  a  sharp  judgment 
rittll  be  to  them  that  be  in  high  places  :  for  mercy  will  soon 
pardon  the  meanest,  but  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tor- 
mented '.** 

The  appeal,  then,  my  Lord,  of  Abijab,  is  that 
which  the  Church  of  Ireland,  resting  on  the  basis  of 
Scriptural  truth  and  Catholic  antiquity,  makes  at 
this  day  against  the  antiscriptural  and  novel  usur- 
pations of  the  Papal  See.  Such  is  the  language 
which  she  addresses  to  her  Romanist  adversaries, 
and  to  all  those  who  conspire  against  her.  Her 
voice  will  be  heard  and  respected  by  all  true  Church- 
men; and,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  she  will  show 
that  she  possesses  a  force  and  an  energy  which  vnll 
grow  under  difficulties,  and  derive  fresh  spirit  from 
coDflict,  and  new  courage  from  danger.  She  feels 
the  movements  of  a  Divine  impulse  stirring  within 
her ;  she  believes  that  her  cause  is  that  of  Truth ; 
and  she  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  contend  man-- 
fully  for  it. 

Let  me  state  another  important  consideration 
oonceming  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  the  treatment 
doe  to  it  from  England.  How,  let  me  ask,  my  Lord, 
would  such  a  Church  as  this  be  valued  and  protected 

»  Wisdom  vi,  1—6. 
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by  other  Governments  of  Europe !  What  y 
the  Crown  of  France  give,  at  this  day,  for  a 
Church  founded  on  Evangelical  truth,  and 
according  to  Apostolical  order,  like  the  ( 
Ireland,  and,  like  it,  attached  to  the  Manard 
trammelled  by  Borne  f  France  would  cherisl 
very  lifeblood  of  her  nationality  !  She  woi 
it  the  nucleus  of  invincible  strength ;  she  wo 
tain  and  strengthen  it  as  an  impregnable 
against  the  ultramontane  usurpations  on 
hand,  and  infidel  doctrines  and  the  anarch 
moralization  on  the  other,  which  are  now  v 
one  another  in  undermining  the  foundatio: 
Throne,  and  destroying  the  stability  of  1 
fabric. 

What,  again,  would  not  Prussia  give 
a  Church  as  this  in  her  own  Irdand^ — h 
Provinces?  She  would  rejoice  in  its  exi 
her  best  ally.  She  would  then  have  nc 
a  Spiegel  or  a  Hermes  to  supplant  the 
power  of  Rome.  She  would  see  in  it  2 
against  Papal  Principles  from  Belgium  a] 
cratic  ones  from  France. 

And  shall  tvCy  let  me  ask,  be  so  infatua 
sacrifice  in  Ireland  that  which  thej/  would 
at  any  price,  and  which  seems  to  have  1 
served  to  tis^  by  a  series  of  providence 
miraculous,  as  a  palladium  of  our  nation: 
and  a  safeguard  of  our  national  peace  ? 
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""e  should  altogether  misapprehend  the  character 
le  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  if  we  regarded 

a  mere  insulated  Act.  One  thing  is  certain, 
this  Measure  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series 
uestions  concerning  the  rights  and  constitution 
18  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prin- 
8  involved  in  that  measure  will  come,  again  and 
I,  under  discussion,  in  various  forms,  before  the 
slature  and  people  of  this  country.  No  time, 
sfore,  is  to  be  lost  in  scrutinizing  them  care- 
,  Id  order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  encounter 
trials  when  they  come. 

L  the  present  pages  I  have  endeavoured  to 
I  those  principles  to  the  test  of  Church  Law 
Practice,  and  to  show,  from  reference  to  the 
a  of  the  Catholic  Church,  what  opinion  a  true 
rchman,  on  consulting  that  standard  of  Appeal, 
Id  be  led  to  form  concerning  them. 
have  demonstrated,  that  he  who  reveres  the 
lority  of  the  Church,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed 
S!cit9i»,  must  resist  them ;  for  they  violate  all 
lesiastical  unity,  order,  and  discipline ;  they  sub- 

the  decrees  of  General  Councils,  and  contra- 
)  the  teaching  of  all  Catholic  Fathers. 
have  proved,  that  as  he  repudiates  the  secu- 
dng  and  profane  notions  of  JErastianisfn,  he  can- 
support  them ;  for  they  degrade  the  Church  of 
ist  into  a  human  society,  the  creature  of  human 
)  and  the  servant  of  human  caprice.  We  have 
seen,  that  as  he  rejects  the  Samaritan  theory  of 
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Religious  Establishments,  as  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  lie  must  reject  them  ;  for  thej  lead  to 
indifference  in  Religion,  and  encourage  error  in  doc- 
trine, and  Ticiousness  of  life.  We  have  also  heard 
the  protest  which  was  made  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  our  Israel,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  all  and  of  His  Church,  against  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  invasions  of  the  Papacy  in  tins 
country. 

As  I  have  before  said,  my  Lord,  the  Mayiiootli 
Bill  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  measures  of  a 
similar  cliaracter.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
these  measures  will  be  carried  into  effect;  no;  woe 
betide  us  if  they  are !  Nor  do  I  affirm  that  they 
will  even  be  propounded,  if  the  Government  of  the 
country  perceive  (as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  laiU)  that 
the  public  mind  will  not  tolerate  them.  But  what  I 
Jissert  is,  that,  in  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  adopted,  the  present  Bill  is  but  one 
link  of  a  chain  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  the 
termination. 

Indeed  the  nature  of  the  case  proves  it  to  be  flo> 
The  endowment  of  a  Seminary  is  the  endowment  of 
the  Priesthood  which  is  supplied  by  it.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  Priesthood,  is  the  endowment  of  the 
Papal  power.  And  the  author  of  the  **  Past  anJ 
Present  Policy  of  Ireland,"  to  whom  I  have  before 
referred,  and  who  in  his  semi-ofScial  manifesto  has 
given  us  a  prospectus  of  the  Irish  Agenda  of  G^ 
vemment,  has  presenter!  us  accordincrly  with  the  ff>^ 
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ing  Order  of  Procession  of  legislative  Measures, 
which  we  are  to  be  prepared. 
K  331.    Foremost  comes  Maynootb.     On  this 
feet  he  observes,  that — 

The  essential  paint  is  that  the  State  should  contrilwte  as 
dj  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires,  for  the  purpose  of 
ring  to  the  Catholic  community  an  adequate  supply  of 
gymen;  and  that  the  whole  arrangements  should  be  con- 
id  with  the  Heads  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  to  whose  wishes 
opinions  on  the  subject  a  deferential  attention  ought  to  be 
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a  this  respect,  my  Lord,  we  have  already  seen 
;  the  author's  prophetic  hints  have  been  realized. 
one  can  doubt  that  the  Grovemment  Grant  to 
College  of  Maynooth  is  a  liberal  one.  It  is 
Dty-five  times  as  great  as  that  which  is  made  by 
State  to  both  our  English  Universities !  and  there 
very  reason  to  believe  that  "  a  deferential  atten- 

*  has  been  paid,  according  to  his  suggestion,  to 
wishes  and    opinions  of   the   **  Heads  of  the 

holic  Church." 

let    us   now  proceed  to  Measure  the  Second; 

332). 

•  "The  Status,"    he  says,    "of  the  Catholic  Clergy, 

il  be  acknowledged  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  Hier- 
|f;  the  Bishops  as  Bishops  of  their  respective  sees,  and  tlie 
ior  Clergy  as  lawfully  appointed  Priests  of  their  several 
dies." 

Iiis  the  author  informs  us  ^'is  virtually  done  (but 
rectly)  by  the  nominations  made  under  the 
tritable  Bequests  Act." 
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The  writer,  therefore,  having  liberally  given  ava; 
the  name  of  the  Catfiolic  Church  to  the  Romanist 
Clerg}'  and  Laity  in  Ireland ;  and  thus  having  tm- 
churched  at  once  their  Protestant  brethren, — (with 
vrhom  if  he  is  associated  in  public  worship,  and 
joins  in  the  prayer  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  ho  must  be  understood  to  pray  for  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  of  Rome,)  he  next  proceeds  to  dis^ 
tribute  the  titles  of  all  the  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  their  Romanist 
rivals  !  He  makes  nothing  of  Bishops'  crosiers,  and 
archiepiscopal  thrones; 

'*  Cui  libct  is  fasces  dabit,  eripietque  curule 
Cui  volet  importunus  ebur." 

We   have   already  considered  the  character  and 
tendency  of  this  proposition  (p.  22 — 28). 
Act  III.  is  as  follows :  p.  332. 

**  The  Places  of  Catholic  Worship,  where  they  are  in  decay, 
should  be  repaired ;  and  wiiere  they  are  deficient  should  be  tup- 
plied Why  should  not  a  sum  of  money  be  voted  by 

Parliament,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  Cadiolic 
Bishops,  to  be  employed  at  their  own  discretion  for  ecdesiasWil 
uses?" 

The  Government  (it  seems)  is  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee,  with  "  Donee  Templa  refeceris"  for  iti 
motto,  as  an  architectural  Society,  for  the  eree* 
tion  and  repair  of  Romanist  places  of  worship ;  and 
why  not  for  the  supply  of  their  furniture  also  ?  why 
not  for  stone  altars,  and  rood  lofts,  and  images,  uA 
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and  chasubles,  and  censers,  and  aspersoirs, 
and  candlesticks,  and  breviaries,  and  missals,  and  all 
other  sach  necessary  implements  and  appliances? 
And  ** then,**  my  Lord,  you  are  to  vote  "a  sum  of 
money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman 
Gatholic  Prelates  f  What  an  honour  for  the  people 
of  England  to  be  allowed  to  present  their  offerings 
to  some  of  those  persons  who  are  described  by  the 
nthor  in  another  place  (p.  334),  ''  as  hot  Re- 
pealers !"  and  who  have  lately  given  such  satisfac- 
toiy  evidence  of  the  use  they  would  make  of  those 
oblations,  by  the  speeches  they  have  lately  delivered  '• 
How  obliging  it  is  of  the  author  to  suggest  such  an 
excellent  object  for  the  application  of  the  surplus 
capital  of  our  thriving  agriculturists  ! 

rV.  Having  given  away  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  the  titles  of  her  Ministers,  the  writer 

'  P.  834.  "  The  great  Meeting  of  Clontarf,  the  last  of  the 
Milliter  Meetings  (says  the  author),  was  convened  upon  a 
Inquisition,  signed  by  twenty-five  priests  and  not  one  layman," 

Dr.  Higgins  said,  at  a  dinner  given  the  other  day  to   Mr. 

0*00110611,  "  I  wish  to  state,  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 

"^I  may  add  that  I  know — that  every  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland, 

9iihoui  an  exception,  is  an  ardent  Repealer  !     I  know  that  vir- 

tndly  you  all  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops  of  Ireland 

HCK  Repealers ;  but  I  have  now  again  formally  to  announce  to 

je^  duit  they  have  all  declared  themselves  as  such,  and  that  from 

to  shore  we  are  now  all  Repealers."     These  are  the  per- 

"  to  whom  sums  of  money  are  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  and 

iheed  at  their  disposal,  to  be  employed  at  their  own  discretion 

br  eodesiastical  uses !" 

D 
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next  proceeds  to  deal  with  her  Revenues.  We  Isve 
seen  that  his  ^^  logical  inference^'*  from  his  own  state- 
ment of  the  case,  is,  that  these  ought  to  be  tmiu- 
ferred  to  the  Romanists ;  but  he  is  charitably  dis- 
posed to  make  some  reservation  in  her  faTonr, 
and,  therefore,  we  find,  that  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
Avould  be  a  very  wise  and  politic  measure  if  (p.  301) 
''  the  principle,  on  which  the  Irish  Bishoprics  were 
reduced^  was  to  be  extended  to  otiier  parts  of  the 
Establishment ;  and  worked  out  in  such  details  as 
tiio  circumstances  of  the  case  might  require  f '  and 
having  thus  said,  he  calmly  assures  us,  that  ve 
sliould  be  quite  mistaken,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
such  an  act  of  plunder  would  be  any  violation  of  the 
Act  of  Union ! 

This  Act,  my  Lord,  declares,  "  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  united  Church,  as  the  established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  an  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Umn*'' 
And  yet,  he  gravely  informs  us,  that  ufiless  this  mea- 
sure is  adopted,  the  Romanists  will  be  so  exas- 
perated, that  the  Union  is  sure  to  be  repealed 
(p.  354,  355).  So  that,  in  fact,  we  are  come  to  this, 
that  the  Union  is  to  be  repealed,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  be  repealed !  oaths  are  to  be  broken  at  oar 
will,  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  for  our  sop- 
posed  advantage !  A  proposition  this,  which  brings  to 
mind,  the  wretched,  infatuated,  and  cowardly  pofiej 
of  the  Jewish  Rulers,  who  destroyed  the  life  of 
Him,  Who  is  the  Truth,  for  fear  Jest  the  "^Bamt^ 
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should  oome  and  take  away  their  place  and  nation." 
They  did  fiacrifice  Him ;  btU  yet  the  Romans  did 
come;  and  they  came,  as  the  ministers  of  Him  Who 
had  been  destroyed,  to  avenge  His  righteous  cause 
on  His  murderers.  The  application  to  our  own  case 
may  be  left  to  the  reader  to  make  for  himself. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  we  arrive  at  the  F^h  Act  of 
the  ministerial  Drama :  and,  as  we  might  anticipate, 
the  life  and  interest  of  the  composition  by  no  means 
flags  as  it  approaches  its  conclusion.  The  scenery 
becomes  more  vivid ;  the  decorations  more  splendid ; 
and  the  dramatis  persome  appear  before  us  in  entirely 
new  costume. 

The  people  of  Eugland  had  hitherto  supposed, 
that  they  had  been  contending,  since  the  Reform 
Bill,  for  the  restoration  of  Conservative  principles; 
that  they  had  been  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
cause  of  Loyalty  and  Religion ;  that  they  had  been 
sacrificing  their  best  means  and  powers  in  behalf 
of  the  Altar  and  of  the  Throne :  and,  in  so  doing, 
they  had  imagined^  that  they  possessed  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  on  which  they  acted  in  the 
person  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

But  now,  my  Lord,  let  your  Lordship  observe 
how,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  the  writer  dissipates 
all  their  illusions.  He  quietly  assures  them,  that, 
whatever  their  persuasion  may  have  been,  the  fact  is, 
that  '*  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
his  public  career,  may  claim  to  be  called  a  Reformer  /" 
and,  he  assures  us,  *Hhat  whatever  prejudices'^  (we 

d2 
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can  form  by  this  time  a  correct  opinion  as  to  what  our 
author  deems  prejtidices)  "  may  still  remain  dsetchere^ 
he  at  least  will  rise  superior  to  them.**  (p.  356-7.) 

The  people   of  England,   again,   have    imagined, 
almost  to  this  day,  that  Romanism  was  not  likely  to 
find  favour  with  a  Government  which  derived  maefu 
of  its  strength  from  the  Church,  and  had  founded  ^ 
claim  for  the  confidence  of  its  members  on  its  profe^ 
sions  of  attachment  to  it.     But  what  a  mlserab)!? 
error  was  this !     How  could  they  have  fallen  into  it/ 
Surely,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  imbecite 
dotage,  if  they  were  so  cajoled.     If  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  so  duped,  our  author  informs  them, 
they  are  themselves  to  blame ;  for  they  have  had 
evidence  to  the  ccmtrary  before   their  eyes.    You 
must  not  judge  of  men  by  their  toords^  but  by  their 
deeds.     Popery,  he  informs  us  plainly,  is  in  great 
favour   with   our   Protestant  (Jovernment.     In  our 
author's  own  language  (p.  312),  "  the  Catholic  M' 
yiofi  (!)  is  not  merely  tolerated  and   recognized  In 
Ireland,  but  it  is  encouraged^  assisted^  and  courted  I* 

But  other  and  still  nobler  personages  are  now 
brought  upon  the  stage.  Englishmen  had  hitherto 
supposed,  that,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  must  be  a  Protestant,  sod 
could  not  be  a  Romanist.  They  also  read  in  the 
Monarch's  Coronation  Oath  the  following  words:-" 
I  will,  ''  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  maintain  tho 
laws  of  Gh)d,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel,  m' 
the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Lbw.^ 
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These,  my  Lord,  are  solemn  words,  and  they  are 
phmi  ones  too.  It  will  require  a  long  noviciate  in 
Jesuitical  casuistry  to  wrest  them  from  their  straight- 
forward, honest,  English  sense.  But  the  writer  of 
the  "  Past  and  PresetU  Policy,"  who,  to  his  know- 
ledge of  the  "  qua  sint^  qusd  fuerinty'  appears  to  have 
added  that  of  **  quse  mox  ventura  trahantur,"  seems 
to  have  gone  through  his  term  of  probation,  and  by  a 
slight  touch  of  his  magic  wand,  our  Protestant  Queen 
starts  forth  before  our  astonished  eyes,  in  the  new 
character  of  a  "  great  Catholic  Potentate  /"  (p.  32 1 .) 

Let  us  observe,  my  Lord,  the  sense  in  which  our 
author  employs  this  word  Catholic  throughout  his 
diplomatic  manifesto.  We  regret  to  find  that  ho 
deprives  the  Churches  of  Ireland  and  of  England  of 
all  right  to  that  title :  and  that  having  taken  it  from 
ikem,  ^*  he  gives  to  a  party  what  was  meant  for 
mankind."* 

We  have  seen,  also,  how  he  disposes  of  the  revenues 
as  well  as  of  the  name  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  we 
feel  compelled  to  address  a  person  who  comes  for- 
ward to  instruct  the  Crown  and  the  Country  in  their 
duties,  and  with  the  specious  words  of  jtistice,  religionj 
and  law  in  his  mouth,  to  propose  plans  of  robbery 
lind  iniquity,  in  the  solemn  words:  ^'Thou  that 
teachest  anotfier^  teachest  not  thou  thyself?  Thou 
that  preachest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  thou 
steal?  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit 
sacrilege  f  Thou  that  makest  thy  boast  of  the  lawy 
through  breaking  the  law  dishonourest  thou  God?" 
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Having  thus  treated  the  Churches  of  these  llealuu, 
he  now  proceeds,  as  we  have  just  heard,  to  tak» 
awaj  the  rightful  title  of  **  supreme  temporal 
Governor  of  these  Churches"  from  her  most  graciom 
Majesty,  whom  may  Divine  Providence,  in  its 
mercy,  long  preserve  from  the  designs  of  such  comi- 
sellors,  as  the  writer  before  us  has,  mth  sorrow  I 
confess  it,  publicly  proved  himself  to  be ! 

She  is  called,  forsooth,  by  him  a  ^  great  Calholie 
Potentate !"  and  by  consequence  she  is  not  a  "  Pro- 
testant Sovereign ;"  or  else,  she  is  to  be  in  one  place 
one  thing;  and  in  another  place  another:  one  day, 
one  person  ;  another  day  another !  What  a  de* 
gradation  of  Royalty  is  this !  As  Queen  she  is  to 
have  no  conscience ! 

The  MoTkarah  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  piiyi- 
lege,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of  Her 
subjects,  that  of  true  religion !  She  is  to  maintain  it 
for  others,  and  not  to  possess  it  for  herself! 

Your  Lordship  well  knows,  that  the  Sovereigns  of 
God's  chosen  people  were  solemnly  cha/rged  by  Hini» 
at  the  time  when  they  first  took  their  seats  upon 
their  thrones,  and  were  crowned  as  Kings^  to  receiTe 
into  their  hands  the  "  Book  of  His  written  Wcrd^* 
and  with  those  royal  hands  to  transcribe  the  same* 
and  to  keep  the  copy,  so  made,  ever  by  their  sidei^ 
and  ^'  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  tiiat 
they  might  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left; 

'  Deut.  xvii.  18. 
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to  the  end  that  they  might  prolong  their  days,  they 
and  their  children."  It  pleased,  I  say,  the  great 
King  of  Kings,  by  this  command,  to  give  a  lesson  to 
aU  Sovereigns  of  the  earth, — his  Vicegerents  and 
Ministers  among  men — ^and  to  teach  them  what  their 
daty  to  Him,  as  Sovereigns^  is;  namely,  to  make 
**Hi6  Law  the  only  rule  of  all  their  actions." 

And,  my  Lord,  you  are  also  well  aware,  that  this 
our  own  Christian  Realm  of  England,  following  that 
Divine  precept,  is  accustomed  at  the  Coronation  of 
her  Monarchs  to  place  the  Holy  Bible,  taken  from 
GSod's  own  Altar,  in  their  hands,  and  to  remind  them 
in  solemn  words,  that  *^no  man  can  reign  happily, 
who  derives  not  his  authority  from  Christ,  and 
directs  not  all  his  actions  hy  His  laws '." 

It  has  also  been,  my  Lord, — and  thank  Heaven  it 
still  is^ — the  noble  and  religious  language  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  England  to  their  people, — *^  We  hold 
it  most  agreeable  to  this  our  kingly  office,  to  conserve 
ind  maintain  the  Church  committed  to  our  charge 
in  wntjf  of  true  religion,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace  ^  V 

Bnt  notr,  forsooth,  all  this  is  to  be  revolutionized ! 
Oar  Monarchs  are  no  longer  to  maintain  any  thing  in 
the  unity  of  true  religion ;  but  to  scatter  all  things 
in  the  diversity  of  false !  They  are  told  that  be- 
oaase  they  are  sovereigns  of  all  their  subjects,  their 

•  Coronation  Office. — May  we  be  permitted  to  ask, — Why 
have  we  no  editions  of  the  Prayer-Book   with  the  Coronation 
rice  attached  to  them  ? 
**  Royal  Declaration  prefixed  to  the  Thirty -nine  Articles. 
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miDds  are  to  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  religious 
differences  of  all  their  subjects !  Their  conscieDces 
are  no  longer  to  be  directed  in  the  path  of  dotj 
bv  the  rule  of  the  Divine  Law  !  but  are  to  wander 
about  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  a  labyrinth  of  wd* 
tifidian  error!  They  are  to  exchange  their  Biblei 
for  "  Dictionaries  of  aU  Religions.*'  They  are  to  be 
Protestant  Princes,  and  yet  "great  Catholic  Poten- 
tates !"  and  with  reference  to  their  Eastern  domi- 
nions, (without  offence  be  it  said,  and  with  no  com- 
parison of  creeds,  but  only  as  an  illustration  of  tbe 
principle^)  why  not  also  become  Grand  Turks,  and  be 
changed  into  Great  Moguls  ? 

But  at  present  we  have  to  consider  our  Sovereign 
only  as  a  "great  Catholic  Potentate.** 

As  such,  she  has,  of  course,  a  new  part  to  play ; 
and  the  writer  is  ready  at  hand  to  inform  her  "fihA 
that  is.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  one,  and  will  reqnife 
much  study  and  some  sacrifice.  She  is  to  surrender, 
in  the  first  place,  her  prerogative  of  "  Supreme  Go- 
vernor over  aU  persons  in  her  dominions.^  She  is  ^ 
once  to  make  a  present  of  Seven  Miluons  of  ber 
subjects  to  the  Pope !  She  is,  in  our  author's  words, 
"  to  acknowledge  him  to  be  de  jure  as  well  as  & 
facto  the  Head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi  '^^ 
Ireland  !**  She  is  therefore  to  make  over  to  bin* 
at  once  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremscj! 
She  is  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  aod 
to  receive  a  Nuncio  at  St.  James's  'M   Oh !   tbe  glo* 

"  See  note  (1)  at  end,  p.  68. 
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nous  days,  when  Cardinal  Campegios  will  come 
agaiu  io  sacerdotal  aud  princely  pomp  into  England 
with  purpureal  robes  and  broad-brimmed  crimson 
hats  to  negotiate  the  marriages  of  our  sovereign 
Princes,  and  Cardinal  Poles  will  rise  from  the  grave 
to  issue  Commissions  of  Ecclesiastical  Reform  for  the 
Bealm  of  England  from  Lambeth ! 

Why  do  not  the  people  of  England  at  once  arise, 
as  one  man,  to  accelerate  and  to  welcome  with  exult- 
ing plaudits  the  approach  of  this  joyful  consummation? 
Why  do  they  not  rush  with  eager  haste  to  the 
shores,  to  see  whether  they  cannot  even  now  descry 
the  Pontifical  Vessel,  laden  with  its  precious  freight 
of  Pardons  and  Indulgences  ?  When  will  that  proud 
and  jovial  day  arrive  in  which  they  will  follow  it  with 
loud  huzzas  as  it  floats  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Thames ; 
and  salute  with  loud  acclamations  the  flag  embla- 
aoued  with  the  Papal  tiara  aud  the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
hoisted,  in  token  of  paternal  protection,  above  the 
insignia  of  England  ? 

But  the  author  assures  us  that  we  shall  have  ample 
eompensation  and  most  solid  comfort  in  making  all 
these  concessions.  He  gravely  says,  that  he  enter* 
tains  no  doubt  whatever  that  (such  ai*e  his  words) 
^  the  Pope  would  be  exceedingly  gratified  if  his  au- 
thority were  formally  acknowledged  by  the  Queen !" 
{p,  326),  and  "that  the  Pope  would  readily  co- 
operate with  us  in  any  measures  conducive  to  the 
adtantage  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  security  and 
tranquiUUy  oftlie  empire ! " 
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Tt  isy  I  think,  my  Lord,  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  *'  Pope  would  be  exoeedingly  gratified "  by 
these  acts  of  confidence  and  condescension  on  the 
part  of  our  gracious  Queen.     His  Holiness  has  ever 
shown  a  most  paternal  affection  for  the  people  of 
Ireland, — for,  as  your  Lordship  well  knows,  he  daims 
that  island  for  himself  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See'; 
he   has   taken   most    anxious   care   to   inform  our 
Sovereigns  of  his  right  to  that  country ;  and,  it  being 
Ins  own  property,  he  must  therefore  be  believed  to 
be  especially  solicitous  for  its  *'  advantage."     He  has 
also  given  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  zeal  for 
'^  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  British  empire." 
He   has  excommunicated   three  of  Her   Majesty's 
Royal  Predecessors  and  ordered   their  subjects  to 
rise  up  in  arms  against  them,  and  forbidden '  them 
to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  them  dutiful  children  of  the  RomsB 
Church,   and   of  maintaining  both    Sovereign  and 
People  in  orderly  and  peaceful  submission  under  her 
meek  and  quiet  sway.   He  has  placed  England  under 
Interdicts  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  "tran- 
quillity and  security"  of  the  kingdom  under  his  own 
benign  sceptre.     He   anathematizes  all  heretics^-^ 
princes  and  people, — and  gives  up  their  property  *  to 
confiscation,  and  their  persons  to  fire  and  sword,  irith 
the  same  pacific  intention !     He  will,  doubtless,  be 

'  '*  Maynooth,  the  Crown,  and  the  Country,'*  p.  107* 
'  Ibid.  p.  111.  >  Ibid.  p.  35. 
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^moch  gratified^  when  the  successor  of  K.  John, 
of  K.  Henry  VIII.,  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  pretended  to  depose,  and  whose  kingdoms  lie  gave 
away,  ahall  come  and  lay  her  royal  prerogatives  at  his 
papal  feet ;  and  when  the  people,  against  whom  he 
dispatched  an  Armada  from  Spain,  shall  send  him  a 
message  of  peace  ;  when  the  realm  of  England, 
which,  from  its  bountiful  supplies  to  Rome,  was 
onoe  called  the  ^*hortus  deliciarum"  of  the  Papacy, 
shall  again  pour  its  gold  into  the  Roman  exchequer ; 
when  the  Thames  shall  be  tributary  to  the  Tiber, 
and  Westminster  Hall  shall  acknowledge  the  decrees 
of  the  Vatican. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  would  venture  to  enquire  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  People  of  England  if 
they  were  to  see  such  sights  as  these ;  and  what  are 
their  sentiments  note;,  when  they  hear  them  whis« 
pered  and  muttered  even  as  distant  contingencies  ? 

They  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of 
the  ^  Past  and  Present  Policy,"  for  having  uplifted 
the  curtain  which  hung  before  the  Future,  and  fot 
having  introduced  them  behind  the  scenes,  to  view 
the  preparations  for  the  representation  of  this  poli- 
tioo-pontifical  mystery  to  be  played  by  Her  Majesty's 
servants  on  the  boards  of  St.  Stephen's ! 

They  thank  him  very  sincerely  for  having  placed  a 
bill  of  the  play  in  their  hands :  and  having  now  seen 
a  part  of  the  first  Act,  they  are  in  a  condition  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  sequel;  and 
they  have,  happily,  a  little  leisure  given  them  at 
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present  to  make  up  their  minds  how  they  will  re- 
ceive it. 

The  actors  assure  them  that  tliejf  intend  to  per- 
severe in  the  play ;  and  they  have  given  them  doe 
notice  to  expect  that  the  laws  of  dramatic  unity  will 
be  strictly  preserved  in  the  whole ; — "  servetur  ad 
imum^  qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  last  reading  of  the  May- 
nooth  Bill  expressly  declared,  that  this  was  so  to  be! 
He  thus  said  : — 

"I  do  think  it  is  of  the  uttnost  importance  that  public  men 
should  show  to  the  population  of  Ireland  that  there  is  not  ike 
slightest  abandonment  of  the  course  on  which  we  have  entered^  and 
that  we  are  contented  to  make  any  sacrifice^  now  and  for  ever,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  opinions  in  practice  which  we  have  placed 
upon  record,  (Cheers.)  /  hare  been  and  /remain  satisfied vith 
the  course  we  have  pursued,** 

And  as  Sir  Robert  Inglis  reminded  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  on  the  same  occasioo, 
another  member  of  the  administration  employed 
similar  language  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  But  let 
us  hear  Sir  Robert  Inglis's  account  of  it,  as  givefl 
in  his  Speech  of  May  20 : — 

**  So  long  as  a  certain  Declaration  remained  on  the  8tatlll^ 
hook  he  should  still  continue  to  think  that  England,  in  the  peiMB 
of  the  Sovereign,  was  the  great  organ  of  protesting  against  tk 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Europe.  He  had  hetnl 
with  great  regret  expressions  that  had  fallen  from  the  right  boo* 
baronet  the  Home  Secretary,  which  amounted  to  a  suggefti<'' 
that  the  terms  of  that  declaration  might  be  altered !  The  ft^ 
body  of  Protestants  must  look  with  anxiety  to  any  words  of  tke 
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id  fiUing  iioin  that  right  hon.  baronet.  The  slightest  whispet 
the  kind  on  his  part  must  lead  to  conclusions  the  most  unfa- 
trable." 

Here»  my  Lord,  are  very  plain  and  straightforward 
Ltetnents.  Maynooth  is  to  bear  its  fruits.  The 
otestant  declaration  may  be  altered !  The  play 
B  opened  with  a  scene  at  St.  Patrick's  College, 
aynootli ;  and  if  the  actors  are  to  have  their  will, 
18  to  close  with  one  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The 
estion  now  is  with  the  audience.  It  is  for  them  to 
nsider,  whether  the  fnoral  of  the  drama  is  such  as 
entitle  it  to  their  approval.  Will  they  patiently 
tif  out  to  its  "  Vos  valete  et  plaudtte  f  " 
My  Lord,  one  thing  is  abundantly  evident  from 
B  late  division,  that  the  Conservative  party,  cls 
^  is  extinct !  That  party  was  then  bisected  : 
ere  were  160  members  of  it  for  the  Maynooth 
1,  and  152  against  it  A  house  so  divided  against 
elf  cannot  stand.  Indeed  it  has  already  fallen. 
nd  it  is  also  manifest,  that  the  great  question  for 
tne  years  to  come  in  England  will  be,  not  between 
tties  and  Whigs,  not  between  Conservatives  or 
berals,  but  between  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
d  her  adversaries;  between  the  loyal  subjects  of 
B  British  Throne  and  the  obedient  servants  of  a 
mgn  power ;  between  the  opponents  of  the  Papacy 
d  its  partizans. 

Are  we,  my  Lord,  for  England,  or  for  Rome  ?  for 
B  Crown,  or  the  Tiara?  for  the  Queen's  supre- 
ley,  or  the  Pope's?    for  Christian  subjection,  or 
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antickrifitian   rebellion?  for  the   English  Beforma- 
tion,  or  (so  called)  Irish  Restitution  ?  for  Scriptore, 
or  for  Tradition?    for  Evangelical  truth,  or  legend- 
ary fables  ?   for  sacraments  mutilated,  or  entire  ?  A^ 
living  prayers,  or  dead  ones?  for  the  Apostles* Creei^ 
or  for  that  of  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth  ?  for  CathoUcit^ 
or  for  Popery  ?  for  Primitive  Antiquity,  or  medievn/ 
Novelty  ?  for  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  E^p- 
land,  or  for  the  Decrees  and  Discipline  of  Trent? 
— these  are  the  questions  which  are  now  propounded 
to  all  of  us  for  our  consideration ;    these  are  the 
inquiries  which  now  force  themselves  upon  us,  and 
which  will  occupy  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land not  only  at  general  Elections  and  at  paUic 
meetings,  but  will  pervade  the  abodes  of  En^sh 
households,  and  will  dwell  on  the  lips  of  their  in- 
mates during  our  own  generation  and  probablj  for 
that  of  our  children. 

Tliis,  my  Lord,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  times  in  which  we  li^^- 
Tbese  questions  are,  we  repeat,  now  forced  upon  ns 
all.  Never  were  the  responsibilities  of  indkUm^ 
as  citizens  and  subjects,  more  solemn  than  at  ^ 
day. 

A  deliberate  attempt,  as  we  have  seen,  is  n^ 
being  made  to  rob  RojfoUy  of  Us  conscience!  A^ 
this  attempt  is  not  resisted^  but  is  actually  abettedt  ^ 
some  amoDg  us,  who  are  bound  by  the  strong^ 
obligations  to  defend  the  due  exercise  of  that 
science. 
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And  what,  my  Lord,  will  be  the  consequence  of 
this  attempt,  if  it  should  not  prove  abortive?  If 
Royalty  has  no  Duties^  it  will  soon  cease  to  have  any 
Rights.  RemoTe  from  it  its  moral  responsibilities, 
and  you  will  have  deprived  it  of  all  the  respect  and 
aiSdetion  of  the  people;  who  will  even  regard 
it  with  pain  and  oflfence,  as  a  misshapen  abstract 
of  their  own  anomalies,  as  an  unsightly  epitome  of 
all  their  deformities.  A  crown  without  a  conscience 
18  a  mere  bauble;  a  splendid  toy,  a  sumptuous 
pageant,  which  a  heavily-taxed  Nation,  in  an  Utili- 
tarian age,  will  soon  condemn  to  destruction  as 
an  intolerable  grievance.  (See  note  ('2),  p.  70,  at 
end.) 

Take  away  the  religious  foundations  of  the  Throne, 
and  there  will  soon  be  no  Monarch  upon  it.  Make 
the  Sovereign  of  England  "a  Catholic  Potentate," 
and  in  a  few  years  from  that  time,  that  Sovereign 
would  cease  to  be  a  Potentate  at  all. 

And  what,  then,  my  Lord,  is  the  practical  moral 
to  be  extracted  from  all  this  ?  Surely,  it  is  twofold. 
First,  that  we  should  all  understand  what  Monarchy 
if ;  that  we  should  examine,  by  the  unerring  light  of 
the  Divine  law,  its  true  source,  rights,  duties,  and 
ends;  and  that  we  should  then  devote  ourselves, 
with  all  our  strength,  to  support  it  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  rights,  in  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  and  in  the  attainment  of  those  ends ;  in  a 
word*  that  we  should,  at  any  sacrifice,  endeavour  to 
strengthen  the  Monarchy  in  the  right   use  of  its 
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conscience,  instead  of  leaving  it  no  conscience  to 
exercise. 

Secondly,  that,  since  this  conscience  is,  in  out 
modem  theories  of  Government,  diffused  from  the 
head  throughout  the  community,  every  one  should,  in 
his  own  character,  consider  himself  as  a  trustee,  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  a  depository  of  that  conscience; 
and  that  we  should  all,  in  our  various  conditions, 
especially  nobles  and  clergy  by  our  lives  and  in- 
fluence, and  as  legislators  and  constituents  by  our 
speeches  and  our  votes,  prove  ourselves  to  be  daly 
mindful  of  the  responsibilities  under  which  we  lie  to 
the  Sovereign  of  our  country,  and  to  Him,  Whose 
minister  she  is. 

Permit  me,  here,  my  Lord,  to  make  one  obee^ 
vation,  which  I  hope  will  not  bo  deemed  presump- 
tuous. Public  men,  who  pass  their  lives  in  popahr 
assemblies,  are  prone  to  judge  of  important  questions 
(and  to  infer  the  public  opinion  of  a  Nation  with 
respect  to  those  questions)  from  the  tone  and  tem- 
perament which  happens  to  prevail  in  those  assem- 
blies, in  which  they  live  and  move.  Thus,  Members 
of  Parliament  are  apt  to  judge  of  great  political  meir 
sures  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  as  in  all  public  assemblies^  the  presence 
of  the  best  affected  and  wisest  is  generally  the 
least  perceived.  This  observation  was  made  long 
ago  by  the  great  Athenian  Philosopher  ^  And 
nothing,  as  he  observed,  is  so  dangeroas  to  our  cott* 

'  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  492.  B. 
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science^  and  iujuriouB  to  our  moral  being,  as  sucli  a 
habit  of  mind,  and  such  a  mode  of  judging  as  this. 
It  undermines  our  faith  in  the  truth  and  fixity  of 
great  moral  and  political  principles;  it  renders  us 
incompetent  to  grapple  with  difficult  questions;  it 
pamlyses  our  moral  courage ;  it  makes  us  the  slaves 
of  popular  fallacies,  and  renders  our  practice  weak, 
eflfeminate,  and  vacillating;  and  exhibits  the  public 
man,  who  is  the  victim  of  this  vicious  disease,  to  the 
eyes  of  his  felIow«-countrymen,  (who  are  enabled  to 
judge  more  calmly  and  abstractedly  of  public  matters, 
on  account  of  their  sequestration  from  the  din  and 
heat  of  the  fray,)  not  as  a  fixed  object  for  respect, 
admiration,  and  confidence,  but  as  a  fragile  and 
qaivering  reed,  shaken  by  every  wind. 

If  we  are  true  Churchmen,  my  Lord,  let  us  test 
Gbuich  measures  by  Church  principles.  Let  no 
clamour  from  without  drive  them  from  our  minds. 
Let  not  the  iddafori  usurp  the  shrine  of  Divine  Law 
in  our  breasts.  Let  us  retire,  even  in  crowds,  into 
the  secret  chamber  of  our  own  hearts.  Let  us  draw 
tli|^  principles  forth  from  thence;  and  animate 
with  them  our  lives  and  actions.  In  them  we  shall 
find  strength;  in  them  we  shall  have  our  rest  and 
oar  neward,  and  in  them  alone. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks,  without  expressing 
the  j;reat  satisfaction  which  I  felt  in  finding,  from 
jour  Lordship's  letter,  that  the  Pro[)osal,  with  which 
my  last  Pamphlet  was  concluded,  has  had  the  honour 
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of  receiving  your  Lordship's  a|)provar.  We  ma 
rely  upon  it,  that  there  are  ways  of  conciliating  th 
contending  parties  in  Ireland,  without  compromis 
of  truth,  if  we  will  but  look  for  them  with  sinceritj 
and  follow  them  with  faith.  The  plan  which  i 
there  propounded,  is  commended  by  the  joint  authc 
rity  of  reason.  Scripture,  and  experience.  It  is,  as 
humbly  believe,  an  example  of  a  Church  measw 
based  upon  Church  principles.  The  substitution  c 
true  maxims  of  pacification  (ov  Jalse  ones,  vnll» 
trust,  be  one  of  your  Lordship's  claims  to  the  giati 
tude  of  posterity. 

Allow  me  also,  my  Lord,  to  say,  that  as  your  Lord 
ship  enjoys  the  distinguished  advantages  of  higl 
birth,  of  superior  intellectual  endowments^  and  o 
literary  attainments,  and  as  you  have  pleaded  thi 
cause  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  and  have  professed 
your  respect  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
and  in  ikbe  Colonies,  and  as  your  family  name  and 
personal  character  is  one  on  which  many  of  the 
Churchmen  of  England  dM^ell  with  feelings  of  attach 
ment  and  of  hope,  the  course  which  you  may  her^ 
after  pursue  in  reference  to  these  great  questioift. 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  matter  of  deep  interes 
and  of  anxious  expectation.  It  is  mainly  under  tbii 
impression,  and  for  these  reasons,  that  I  have  tres- 
passed  so  long  as  I  have  now  done  on  your  Lord- 
ship's  attention. 

*  Review,  &c.  p.  134^146. 
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Whatever  we  may  have  lost,  either  in  Cliurcli  or 
^tate,  there  is  one  duty  incumbent  upon  us  all — 
o  *•  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,'*  Past  errors 
ire  no  excuse  for  future  ones ;  but  they  are  reasons 
or  greater  exertion  in  the  cause  of  amendment  and 
ecovery.  It  is  easy  to  follow  a  bad  precedent ;  it 
s  good  to  imitate  a  right  one ;  but  it  is  best  of  all 
o  eradicate  a  wrong  one,  and  to  plant  a  right  one  in 
ts  place.  It  is  easy  for  statesmen  to  injure  our 
Dstitutions ;  it  is  patriotic  in  a  legislator  to  endea- 
tmr  to  maintain  them  unimpaired  ;  but  it  is  almost 
livine  to  ^  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  genera- 
ions  ;  to  build  the  old  waste  ])laces ;  to  be  called  the 
epairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell 
n*  "  That  your  Lordship  may  be  numbered  among 
:bofie  who  have  earned  that  honourable  title  is  the 
rincere  wish. 

My  Lord, 

Of  your  Lordship's  obedient,  humble  Servant, 

The  Author 
of  "  Maynooth^  the  Crown^  and  the  Country T 

*  Isaiah  Iviii.  12. 
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NOTE  (1)  TO  Page  56. 


A  PROPOSAL  was  recently  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  Governnfient,  to  make  a  concordati 
and  establish  "diplomatic  relations"  with  Rome: 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Past  and  Present  Policy  of 
England  towards  Ireland*'  offers  the  same  suggestion 
(p.  321). 

Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  ^  King  James 
the  Second  claimed  the  power  of  nominating  Roman- 
ist Bishops  in  Ireland,  the  titular  bishops, — notwith- 
standing Jameses  submission  to  the  See  of  Rome 
in  spirituals, — told  him  plainly  that  he  **  was  nnder 
sentence  of  excommunication,  and  could  not  irtd 
with  the  Pope  before  the  ban  of  excommunication 
was  taken  off.** 

The  Irish  Romanist  Bishops,  on  that  occasion, 
passed  certain  resolutions,  from  which  I  make  the 
following  extracts : — 

**  How  to  treat  with  the  Pope. 

"  We  must  lay  for  an  undoubted  foundation^  that  the  Pope  ^ 
do  nothing  except  according  to  the  Canons. 

'  Macpherson's  Collection  of  Stuart  Papers,  i.  574.   Digcft^' 
Evidence,  ii.  p.  49. 
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*  It  is  certain  that  England  was  excommunicated  according  to 
Canons ;  and  lies  under  exammunication  at  this  day. 
'  So,  no  Englishman  can,  hy  the  Canons,  appear  as  a  public 
Ma,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  till  the  excommunication 
iken  off. 

'For,  though  many  English  Catholics  are,  by  special  pri- 
ye,  absolved  in  particular^  yet  the  absolution  does  not  serve 
Bake  them  capable  to  deal  as  public  persons  with  his  Holiness. 
t  they  must  be  pubUely  absolved  amongst  the  rest. 
"Thcfefbret  the  public  excommunication  must  be  taken  off, 
mt  the  kingdom  can  be  capable  of  treating  publicly  with  his 
ilineiii  and  it  is  his  Holiness  alone  that  can  take  it  off." 

Hence»  therefore,  the  following  inquiry  arises — 
m  is  the  project  for  the  concordat  and  the  diplo- 
itic  relations  with  Rome  to  be  carried  into  effect  ? 
ther  the  Pope  must  cease  to  act  ^'according  to  the 
aoDSt"  and  thus  he  deserts  his  own  "  undoubted  " 
aciples ;  or  else  the  English  Government  must  be 
•oUicly  absolved,"  and  humbly  request  him,  that 
I  <<  ezcommimication  under  which  the  kingdom 
I  may  be  taken  off!" 


NOTE  (2)  TO  Page  63. 

B  Development  of  the  Principles  of  the  May- 
^th  Bill,  and  of  the  State  Endowment  of  Roman- 
I  in  Ireland,  is  thus  exhibited  in  a  Pamphlet  just 
dished: — 

There  must  be  no  longer  exclusiveness.  No  one  State 
reh.  No  Universities  from  which  all,  but  members  of  the 
Itch,  shall  be  excluded.  No  Bishops  of  one  sect,  better  off 
i  the  Bishops  of  another  sect.     Some  persons  of  noble  blood 
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and  of  great  possessions,  may  endeavour  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  a  condemned  Aristocracy ;  but  the  doom  of  all  pritikgtd 
classes  is  scaled.  The  hereditary  possessions  of  the  Sotrrn^ 
are  gone ;  and  he  is  only  the  most  burdensome  State  Pensioner, 
shortly  to  be  despised,  and  voted  too  expensive,  as  all  paid  ser* 
vants  of  the  mob  are. 

'*  The  Lords  have  been  deprived,  by  the  present  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  right  to  be  hereditary  Judges  ;  as  their  right 
to  be  hereditary  Legislators  has  ever  afforded  subject  for  a 
soeer  to  the  Benthamites." — Letter  on  the  Payment  of  the  Ronw 
Catholic  Clergy,  to  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  by  Hbrh 
Drummosd,  Esq.,  page  6. —London,  Murray,  1845. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  State  Endo^^ment  of 
Romanisniy  as  foretold  by  one  of  its  advocates !  C&n 
any  other  warning  be  necessary  to  induce  the  coun- 
try to  pause  before  it  adopts  a  measure  which  in- 
Tolves  a  Revolution  ? 

Since  the  third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  Bill  has  been  there  read  ft 
second  time  (Mr.  Watson's  ^^  Roman  Catholic  B^ 
BiW)  for  facilitating  the  establishment  of  thet/iwiffb 
and  other  Religious  Orders  in  Ireland.  Such  is  the 
march  of  events !  We  hear  of  proposals  for  "  Pay- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.**  Does  thtf 
include  Regular  Clergy  as  well  as  Secular  f  If  i^ 
does  noty  the  payment  of  the  seculars  will  only  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  regulars  for  political  fl^ 
tation ;  if  it  doeSy  the  measure  has  no  limits^  for  the 
"  Religious  Orders  **  are  innumerable.  (See  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's  remarks  on  this  very  important  point,  is 
Review  of  Maynooth,  &c.,  p.  116,  117,  and  p.  13I» 
132,  note.) 


APPENDIX. 


[Letter  ofhoRD  John  Manners,  M.P.,  to  theKdiU>rs 
oftlie  Maimifig  Post,  and  English  Churchman.^ 

Sir, 

•  *  «  •  * 

Thk  author^  says,  that,  in  my  speech  on  the  Maynooth  Bill, 
I  appeared  to  hold  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland  are 
in  a  schismatical  position,  because  they  are  separated  from  the 
See  of  Rome,  that  is,  have  been  excommunicated  by  it,  when 
I  said  that  the  Irish  Church  was  in  danger,  "not  from  the  Vati- 
can, but  from  her  own  sons ;  from  those  who  would  have  her 
separate  herself  from  the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom,"  &'c. 

Now  I  thought  I  had  made  my  meaning  pretty  clear  by 
qnotii^  specifically  die  acts  to  which  I  alluded;  namely,  the 
sanction  of  the  laity  in  the  Diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  with 
Presbyterian  Ministers  to  oppose  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,  and  the 
whole  tone  and  tenor  of  Irish  ultra-protestantism,  which  de- 
iiounces  at  once,  and  alike,  the  Romanism  of  Maynooth  and  the 
Catholicism  of  St.  Colomba,  and  with  which  the  pious  and  cha- 
ritable yearnings  after  unity  evinced  by  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet in  question,  have  as  small  chance  of  finding  favour  as  the 
speech  which  he  has  condemned.  It  is  not  the  spirit  which 
grieves  at,  and  complains  of  Rome's  excommunication  of  us,  that 
I  censured,  but  the  spirit  which  excommunicates  not  Rome  alone, 

1  **  A  Review  of  the  Maynuoth  Eudownient  Bill.*'  Loudon  :  F.  and  J. 
Riviugton,  1841. 
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but   the  whole  of  Catholic  Christendom  except  ourselves,  that 
I  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  Irish  Church. 

True  it  is,  as  Archbishop  Laud  said^  "  The  cause  of  schism  is 
yours  ;  for  you  thrust  us  from  you,  because  we  called  for  truth, 
and  redress  of  abuses :  a  schism  must  needs  be  theirs  whose  the 
cause  of  it  is.**     I  never  said  otherwise,  but  commenced  that 
argument,  against  which  objection  is  made,  by  granting  the  RoinaD 
Catholic  Communion  in  Ireland  to  be  in  a  schismatical  positioo; 
but  I  denied  that  we,  in  this  age,  can  regard  it  as  guiltily  schii- 
niatical :  and  I  referred  to  our  conduct  from  the  RefbrmatioB 
to  the  present  day  (Strafford's  administration  excepted)  for  my 
justification;     the   point,   then,  which   the  author  should  have 
proved,  was,  not  that  the  seven  millions  of  living  Irish  Romao 
Catholics  are  in  schism,  but  that  it  is  their  fault  that  they  are  so; 
for  that  was  what  I  denied;   not  the  schism.     As,  however, 
*'  an  important  statement, 'with  the  view  of  deciding  the  question 
(which,  I  repeat,  I  did  not  raise),  whether  the  Romanist  hierarchj 
in  Ireland  are  not  in  a  schismatical  position,"  is  submitted  to  me^ 
I  will  notice  it,  though  I  do  so  with  regret  and  alarm ;  for  if  the 
right  of  the  Irish  Church  depends  solely  tliereupon,  hereafter  the 
schismatical  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  will  be 
far  more  doubtful  tlian  it  was  to  my  conviction  when  I  made  diat 
speech. 

The  statement  is  as  follows :  *'  Of  nineteen  Irish  Biahopi 
present  in  tlie  Parliament  at  Dublin  (1560)  by  which  the  Acts  of 
Supremacy  and  of  Uniformity  were  passed,  only  two  (Walsh  of 
Meath,  and  Leverous  of  Kildare)  refused  to  sanction  tliese  enact- 
ments, and  were  deprived  of  their  Sees With  tlie  escqh 

tion  of  these  two,  all  the  Irish  Bishops  of  that  time  remained  ia 
their  respective  Sees;  and  fh>m  them  the  present  Protestant 
Bishops  have  derived  their  orders :  being  thereby  the  true  ani 
unquestionable  successors  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Iiiih 
Church,  for  ubi  Episcopus,  ibi  Ecclesia." 

Now,  if  this  Act  of  Parliament  be  really  all  the  autboiit} 
which  can  be  shown  for  the  Irish  Refonnatioii ;  if  it  ware  not 
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fied|  as  Mr.  Abraham '  thinks  it  was  not,  by  convocation,  or 
83rnod,  I  cannot  admit,  that  when  the  "  ubi ''  is  a  House  of 
rliament,  "ecclesia"  is  necessarily  '*ibi."  Will  the  author 
intain  that  the  Church  of  England  was  with  the  Bishops  in 

House  of  Lords  during  the  last  days  of  Convocation,  or  con- 
tii^  in  our  own  times  to  the  spoliation  of  cathedrals,  and  the 
truction  of  bishoprics  ?  In  our  English  Prayer-books  I  find 
■e  words,  and  in  them  consolation  and  confidence :  **  Articles 
ecd  apon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  both  Provinces, 
1  the  whole  Clergy  in  the  Convocation,  holden  at  London  in 

year  1562." 

b  this  Act  of  Parliament  equally  sacred  in  a  Churchman's 
i  ?  This  question  was  not  mooted  by  me ;  and  I  regret  that 
r  pamphlet  has  raised  it.  But  I  pass  from  this  painful  sub- 
t»  and  come  to  the  last  of  the  author's  observations,  which  I 
1  bound  to  reply  to.  Without  directly  denying  the  truth  of  the 
rda  which  he  has  printed  in  Italics,  in  which  I  asserted  my 
lief  "  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not  require  her  sons  to 
(ud  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  the  religion  of  Anti- 
riit,"  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Pope,  holding  the 
le  ftidi,  and  exercising  his  proper  Christian  functions  at  Rome, 

I  die  same  Pope,  assuming  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  and 
^  right  to  make  and  unmake  kings.  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
jj  nor  indeed  would  it  be  fitting  in  a  layman,  to  handle  so 
ly  grave  a  controversy  as  is  here  opened:  the  distinction, 
leed,  grants  all  I  ask  for :  a  Christian  Bishop  can  hardly  be 
Lntichrist,"  though  he  may  be  his  "precursor ;"  and  >vhen  we 
i  referred  to  the  dedication  of  the  English  Bible  to  King  James 
i  First,  for  a  correct  expression  of  the  mind  of  the  English 
mcfa  towards  the  Pope,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  so 
emn  a  soitence  was  never  so  parenthetically  given  before,  and 

I I  altogether  reject  its  validity,  even  supposing  the  phrase 

Vide  Lectures  on  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  p.  B6,  by  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
[■ham.    Eton:  1845. 
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"  inan  of  an  "  can  be  made  out  by  die  context  to  apply  (in  word 
it  certainly  does  not)  to  the  Pope.  If  the  Pope  be  the  **m>nQ 
sin,"  how  can  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  reoonmiend,  as  be  fcr 
earnestly,  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  very  wisely  does,  a  firee  cm 
ference  between  the  Churches  in  Ireland,  and  the  subjectioD  o 

that  which  is  conquered,  to  its  successful  antagonist  f 

•  ♦  »  •  # 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

John  Makhk*.** 

London,  May  nth,  1845. 


THE    END. 


Gilbert  &  UiviNaroN,  Printers,  Sl  John's  Squue,  LoikI*''^ 
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MAYNOOTH 


^HE  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  proved, 
ond  a  doubt,  that  the  old  Protestant  feeling 
Bngland  is  not  extinct.  The  Houses  of  Par- 
Qent  have  been  deluged  with  petitions  against 
Maynooth  grant.  And  whatever  deductions 
f  have  to  be  made  for  those  which  take  for 
r  ground  of  objection,  the  principle  of  en- 
rments  generally,  enough  will  yet  remain  to 
>Td  the  strength  and  universality  of  the  anti- 
al  feeling.  We  may  regret,  deeply,  the  oc- 
ion  which  has  been  chosen  for  its  manifesta- 
I ;  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  denied  a  passing 
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but  sincere  expression  of  thankfulness  to  have 
been  assured  of  its  existence. 

That   the   opposition,  then,  is  grounded  00 
conscientious  scruples  will  be  admitted  probably 
by  all.     It  has  happened  however,  as  in  religi- 
ous  controversies  it  ever   will,  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Government  measure  have  denied 
to  its  supporters  credit  for  the  same  attachment 
to   principle,   which   is   accorded  so  readily  to 
themselves  ;  and  they  have  spoken  of  them,  in 
public  and  private,  as  though  a  circumscribed 
visual  range  in  matters  of  religious  truth,  or  a 
blind  attachment  to  party,  could  alone  accoant 
for  their  unwillingness  to  join  the  movement 
that  has  been  so  zealously  set  on  foot.    It  has 
become  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence.     And  this,  in  a 
more  especial  degree,  from  the  character  which 
the  debates  have  assumed  in  the  lower  House  of 
Parliament.     There,  while   on  the  part  of  the 
petitioners  the  burthen  of  their  daily  increasing 
complaint  has  been  still  the  same — the  violence 
done  to  their  religious  feelings, — on  the  part  of 
the  legislators  this  has  been  the  last  element  ad- 
mitted into  the  discussion.      Every  variety  ^ 
argument,  for  and  against  the  measurci  has  been 
adduced.     Every  motive  of  policy  and  justice 
has  been  eloquently  pleaded,  and  as  eloquently 


Miied.  But  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  those 
incipaily  confined  to  the  opponents  of  the 
easure,  the  main  source  of  England's  disquie- 
de  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade, 
^ith  the  recognition,  then,  of  the  apparent 
^Jority  with  which  we  are  confronted,  with  the 
ution  which  should  mark  the  steps  of  those 
AC  find  their  own  opinions  clashing  with  the 
blared  sense  of  a  large  and  good  party  in  the 
^te,  and,  for  the  writer  it  may  be  added,  with 
^e  humility  of  one  who  feels  that  far  abler  and 
etter  men  might  have  been  found  to  give  ex- 
^tession  to  those  opinions,  and  to  secure  for 
bem  the  attention  they  deserve, — in  such  a  spirit 
lod  without  further  preface,  we  would  approach 
he  question  at  issue. 

Premising  that  our  attention  will  be  confined 
•  those  arguments,  either  for  or  against  the 
easure,  which  bear  directly  or  incidentally 
K>n  the  religious  principle  involved  in  it,  there 
e  one  or  two,  the  cobwebs  of  the  discussion, 
lich  it  may  be  well  at  first  to  sweep  away. 
iremost  among  them  is  the  strange  distinction, 
lich  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  minds  of 
me  of  the  petitioners,  between  the  principle  in* 
Ived  in  the  minor  grant  of  nine  thousand 
tunds  and  the  major  one  of  twenty-six  thou- 
nd,— or,  as  some  have  rather  differently  stated 
,  between  the  annual  and  the  permanent  grant. 
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It  is  noticed  only  that  it  may  be  dismissed.  ''To 
sanction/'  as  was  well  observed  in  the  course  of 
the  late  debates,  **  a  sliding  scale  of  morality,"  to 
wink  at  a  venial  sin,  and  take  alarm  only  at  a 
mortal  one ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  palMe 
error  on  the  plea  that  it  is  periodical^  to  denoiace 
it  only  when  it  promises  to  be  permanent^  this, 
as  it  is  assuredly  not  the  characteristic  of  a  truth- 
loving  people,  so  is  it  an  argument,  which  will 
probably  before  this  have  found  its  best  refuta- 
tion in  the  maturer  reflection  of  its  originators. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  there  seem  to 
be  more  force  in  the  counter-statement,  by  which 
it  has  been  met,  that  if  the  principle  was  ac- 
quiesced in,  in  former  years,  there  is  incoDsis* 
tency  in  pleading  it  as  a  ground  of  oppositiou 
now.  Though  it  be  true  that  the  intrinsic  cha- 
racter of  error  can  be  little  affected  by  its  greater 
or  less  magnitude, — though  error  is  error  still, 
however  microscopic  its  proportions  may  b^ 
and  in  so  far  demands  the  opposition  of  good 
men, — ^yet  is  it  no  less  true,  that  by  itspr(nnr 
nency  alone  will  their  attention  be  arrested.  It 
is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  many  an  earnest  mind 
has  been  now  for  the  first  time  drawn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Maynooth  question.  Aod 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  there  is  a  principle  of 
growth  in  the  human  mind,  by  which  opinioDi 
and  especially  religious  opinion,  must  ever  be 


edified.  The  conscientious  approver  of  past 
are  may,  with  clearer  light,  have  become  the 
ually  conscientious  opponent  now.  The  Gallic 
yesterday,  who  "  cared  for  none  of  these 
ings,"  may  be  found  the  earnest  disciple  of 
day,  "  proving  all  things,  holding  fast  that 
lich* — ^he  believes  to  be — **  good,"  And  the 
Ty  (act,  which  in  charity  we  may  concede 
the  objectors,  that  while  a  spirit  of  indifference 
nnerly  kept  them  mute,  one  of  conviction  now 
ives  them  utterance,  will  entitle  their  opinions 
)ljr  to  the  greater  attention  at  our  hands. 
To  those,  therefore,  who,  albeit  for  the  first 
ne,  are  giving  expression  to  their  scruples ; — 
those  who,  with  a  greater  appearance  of  con- 
teiicy,  have  for  years  expressed  them  ; — to  all 
lo,  on  the  score  of  religious  principle,  would 
pose  any  grant  of  the  public  money  towards 
iman  Catholic  education,  we  would  give  all 
i  vantage  ground  to  which  their  high  position 
titles  them. 

The  question,  then,  at  once  arises,  what  is 
s  principle  put  forward  ? 
Stated  at  length  it  is  this.  Let  it  be  proved 
any  form  of  religious  belief,  that  it  is  disho- 
urable  to  Almighty  God,  and  destructive  to 
e  souls  of  our  fellow  men, — it  is  contrary  to  our 
ity,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  our  individual  or 
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social    capacity,  to   give   encouragement  to 
More  briefly,  it  has  been  expressed  thus — •*  It 
sinful  to  assist  in  perpetuating  error/*  ^ 

Now,  it  is  under  this  banner  that  we,  too,  a^ 
prepared  to  fight.  So  sacred  is  it  in  our  ey" 
that  no  arguments  of  expediency^  however  plaa 
sible,  no  combination  of  circumstances,  howev^ 
untoward,  could  lead  us  to  depart  from  it.  B 
lieving  that  it  is  in  politics  as  in  ethics — i 
Christian  politics,  that  is,  as  in  Christian  ethics- 
that  truth  and  final  expediency,  error  and  ult 
mate  disaster,  will  ever  go  hand  in  hand  togi 
ther;  looking,  therefore,  upon  the  maxim  < 
Loyola,  that  ^'  the  end  will  sanctify  the  means 
as  being  no  less  unsound  in  its  theological,  tha 
it  is  false  in  its  political  aspect^  we  can  have  i 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  "  do  evil  th 
good  may  come/*  We  concur,  then,  heartil 
without  a  shade  of  qualification,  in  the  principl 
But  it  is  to  the  application  of  it,  now  made,  : 
being  a  false  and  unnecessary  one,  that  we 
unhesitatingly  demur.  How  far  our  demurrer 
a  valid  one,  it  will  be  for  the  reader  of  the  fc 
lowing  pages  to  determine. 

'  See  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  McNeill,  at  LiTerpo 
April  ly  1845.  ^'  While  we  utterly  repudiate  the  notion 
propagating  truth  by  the  sword,  we  equally  repudiate  t 
notion  of  perpetuating  falsehood  by  the  treasury.*' 


'  It  will  be  essential  to  our  argument,  that  we 
should  preface  it  with  an  outline  of  the  relation- 
ship in  which  we  stand,  first,  to  Romanism  in  the 
abstract,  and,  secondly,  to  the  Romish  Churches 
in  particular. 

Guiog  back  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  traces  of  our  present  differences  are 
lodt  in  a  common  ancestry— the  history  of  the 
several  churches  merges  into  one.  Many  rills, 
but  flowing  from  one  rock,  alike  pure  in  their 
source,  and  parallel  in  their  onward  progress, 
the  sister  Churches  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Antioch,  of  Gaul,  of  Britain,  and 
of  Rome,  were,  in  all  essential  points,  in  disci- 
pline and  in  doctrine,  one.  Disputes  indeed 
were  rife,  but  the  spirit  of  love  was  more  rife, 
snd  no  breach  ensued.  Heresies  sprung  up,  but 
there  were  holy  men  to  refute  them  with  their 
vrritings,  and  councils  to  silence  them  with  their 
decrees.  And  it  was  from  the  quiver  of  God's 
urord  that  their  shafts  were  ever  drawn.  Its  au- 
thority they  loved  to  recognise,  to  its  pages  they 
triumphantly  appealed.  And,  thus  guided,  by 
their  independent,  as  well  as  by  their  aggregate 
testimonies — by  voices  sounding,  first,  from  their 
separate  retreats,  and,  subsequently,  from  their 
collective  assemblies,  they  became  witnesses  to 
the  truth — Scripture  through  them  receiving  its 
fulfilment,  '^  There  must  be  heresies  that  they 
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which  are  approved  may  be  made  manifest'' 
Then  and  thus  it  was  that  the  Creeds  ap- 
peared.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  probably  in  the 
early  part  o{  the  second  century,  when  the  oriental 
philosophy,  under  the  title  of  Gnosticism,  bad 
invaded  the  Church;  the  Nicene  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  faurthj  when  Arius  had  denied 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  and  at  a  somewhat 
later  period  the  Athanasian, — these  were  at  once 
the  protests  of  the  infant  churches  against  nascent 
errors,  and  the  exposition  of  their  common  faith. 
Containing  a  summary  of  all  that  is  vital  in  the 
objective  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  eternity 
of  the  Father,  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  the  pe^ 
sonality  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  setting  forth  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  but  the  Trinity  of  the 
Holy  Persons  ;  declaring,  but  not  explaining  the 
great  mysteries  therein  contained, — the  Godhead 
of  the  Son,  and  in  virtue  of  it  his  equality  with 
the  Father,  his  manhood,  and  in  so  far  bis  in* 
fcriority, — ^the  merits  of  his  sacrifice, — ^thefactof 
his  resurrection, — the  comfortable  assurance  of 
his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God, — and  the 
certainty  of  his  return  to  judgment, — they  be- 
came the  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy  to  the  ages  for 
which  they  were  compiled,  they  were  destined  to 
be  no  less  so  to  those  that  were  to  come.  And 
it  is  a  fact  too  much  forgotten  among  us  that 
thus  far^  in  our  mutual  adherence  to  these,  we 


I  m  accord  with  Rome.  In  opposition  to  the 
idly  Socinianism  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
the  Arianism  of  the  fourth  ;  in  arrest  of  the 
)wing  nationalism  of  our  own  day,  as,  for- 
Tly,  of  the  Platonism  of  the  early  Church  ; 
cl,  let  us  add,  in  rebuke  of  the  extravagancies 
scientific  hypothesis,  by  which  the  reader  of 
t  book  of  nature,  as  it  unfolds  itself  more 
arly  to  his  view,  deciphers  it  by  other  light 
m  the  reflected  one  of  the  book  of  God,  and 
h  an  impatience  of  contradiction  substitutes 
once  theory  for  revelation,  an  assumption  of 
Dgs  that  may  be  for  the  record  of  things  that 
i ; ' — against  all  of  these,  in  our  adherence  to  the 
nent  creeds,  we  present  a  common  front.  As 
repeat  them  in  our  respective  liturgies,  it  is  a 
slaration  that  up  to  this  point  our  Christianity 
ii  common  one,  that  **  even  as  we  are  called  in 
e  hope  of  our  calling,"  so  we  have  ^'  one 
rd,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God,  and  Fa- 
ir of  us  all." ' 

But  we  approach  another  and  a  different  epoch 
the  Church  8  history. 

rhe  apostle  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Colossian 
irch  ^  had  warned  them  that  there  would  be 
^mpts  to  '*  beguile  them  of  their  reward  in 

Appendix,  Note  A. 

Eph.  iv.  4,  5,  6.     Appendix,  Note  B. 

Col.  ii.  18. 
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a  voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angeUf 
men — **  intruding  into  those  things  which  they 
had  not  seen,"  *^  subjecting  them  to  ordinances," 
^' touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  after  the  com- 
mandments of  men  ;*'  all,  indeed,  *'  having  a 
show  of  wisdom  in  will  worship  and  humility, 
and  neglecting  the  body,"  but  being  in  reality 
the  doctrines  of  those  "seducing  spirits"  at 
whose  instigation  men  would  further  "forbid 
to  marry,"*  •*  command  to  abstain  from  meato,'* 
and  following  whom  would  be  *^  to  depart  from 
the  faith.*'  The  history  of  the  Church  from 
the  Nicene  period  is  but  a  filling  up  of  this 
short  and  graphic  outline.  With  "  a  show  of 
wisdom^"  with  "  a  humility  "  as  genuine  doubtless 
as  it  was  misapplied — practices  first  palliated  i& 
the  writings  of  holy  men,  recommended  to  o^ 
dinary  Christians  by  such  a  sanction,  came  at 
last  to  be  enforced.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose  to  notice  a  few  of  them.  Departed 
saints  were  invoked  in  prayer ;  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  divine  honours  were  paid  ;  images  were 
bowed  down  to ;  a  place  of  purgatory  was  io* 
vented.  Here  the  soul  was  to  be  purged  from 
its  venial  sins.  But  prayers  of  the  living  faithfol 
would  shorten  its  imprisonment;  indulgences 
granted  by  the  Church  would  set  it  free.  The 
indulgences  then   were  sold ;    the  Church  was 

«  1  Tim.  iv.  1. 
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inched.  These  all  were  so  many  additions  to 
le  primitive  faith.  But  additions  of  vital  im- 
ortance  in  this,  that  each  one  of  them  did 
iolence  to  some  cardinal  article  of  that  faith, 
l^as  prayer  addressed  to  the  saints, — it  was  an  in- 
asion  of  a  divine  attribute,  the  omnipresence 
rhich  alone  can  hear  the  prayer.  Was  the 
i^iatorial  office  assigned  to  the  Virgin — it  was 
t  dishonour  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  all-suffi- 
ient  advocate,  the  "  one  Mediator."  Were 
mages  declared  lawful — ^it  was  in  violation  of  the 
rpress  command  which  had  forbidden  them. 
nd,  lastly,  was  a  purgatory  to  be  preached — it 
»ald  not  be  but  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
nt  at  leastj  its  terrors  would  be  substituted  for 
ose  of  hell,  its  cleansing  fire  hereafter  for  the 
lie  fire  which  cleanses  here,  the  indwelling  of 
e  Holy  Spirit.  These,  then,  (and  others  it  is 
inecessary  to  say  might  have  been  particu- 
rized,)  dishonourable  to  God,  most  hurtful  to 
e  souls  of  men,  were  the  weeds  that  creeping 
iwly  along  the  walls  of  the  apostolic  edifice, 
lally  clustered  around  it  in  rank  luxuriance 
d  obscured  it.  Was  the  Romish  Church  iden- 
ied  with  them  ? 

This  question  we  proceed  to  answer. 
Coincident  in  point  of  time  with  their  first 
ipearance,  a  new  and  startling  change  might 
ive  been  observed  in  progress  in  the  discipline 
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of  the  Cliurch.  An  assumption  of  superior  au- 
thority made  by  the  Roman  Bishop  VictoT  in  the 
second  century,  but  gravely  rebuked  by  Ire- 
ua^us,^  repeated  by  Zephyrinus  in  the  third,  and 
as  promptly  denied  by  Tertullian ;  renewed 
again  by  Stephen,  and  again  denounced  by 
Cyprian,^  came  little  by  little  to  be  received 
with  more  favour,  till  at  last  through  the  whole 
of  the  Western  churches  it  was  tacitly  admitted. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  seek  for  the  causes  of 
such  admission.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  st^tetbat 
the  assumption  having  been  in  one  remarkable 
instance,  that  of  Gregory  the  Great,  ®  disclaimed 
in  sometliing  of  an  apostolic  spirit,  it  finally 
reached  its  height  under  Hildebrand.^  The 
Roman  bishop  was  now  ^*  universal  bisliop,  with 
sole  power  to  depose  and  restore," — and  this  not 
bishops  alone,  but  "  emperors  and  kings."  "  All 
princes  were  to  kiss  his  foot."  There  was  "  no 
name  in  the  world  but  his."  The  Roman  Church 
was  in'onounced  **  infallible."  He  "  was  not  to 
be  accounted  a  Catholic  who  did  not  agree  with 
it."     And  before   the   gigantic   ambition  which 

^  "  Church  of  Rome  in  her  primitive  purity,  compared 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  present  day"  by  Bishop 
Hopkins.  (United  States.) 

f  Cyp.  £p.  Ixxi.  Ixxiii. 

*  Greg.  Op.  £p.  xviii.  fol.  Paris,  1705. 

0  Gregory  VII.     See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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rejected  this  claim  of  absolutism,  and  the  no 
ss  gigantic  talent  which  supported  it,  did  the 
onarchs  and  bishops  of  Western  Christendom 
>w.     Not  the  power  of  the  Germanic   Empire 
»uld  shake  off  the  yoke  ;  not  the  independence 
the  Norman  conqueror  of  Britain  altogether 
^ade  it      It  found   Europe   groaning  for   the 
i08t  part  under  a  feudal  tyranny,  it  transferred 
•  to  a  priestly  one.  It  enfranchised  men's  bodies, 
Kit  it  was  at  the  expense  of  their  minds; — and 
fae  fetter  with  which  it  bound  them  was  that  vcrv 
doctrinal  system  which  we  have  above  traced  out. 
(t  was  indeed  the  nursing  mother  that  had  fos- 
ered  it  from  the  first.  As  human  wisdom  put  forth 
!s  powers,  and  invention  followed  invention,  it 
as  the  Papal  edict  that  had  successively  pro- 
lulgated  them,  and  given  them  force.     And  now 
lat  beneath  its  friendly  shade  the  system  had 
'own  to  maturity,  they  were  henceforth  to  rule 
ith    a  joint   authority,  together  to  flourish,  or 
gether  finally  to  fall.     Here  then,  as  far  as  the 
estern  churches  are  concerned,  the  rills  had  met 
a  common  channel.     One  thing,  however,  was 
anting  to  complete  the  thraldom  in  which  the 
lurches  were  held  ;  it  was  that  these  fond  inven- 
tus of  a  later  age  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
lOting  of  authority  with  the  ancient  creeds  :  and 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  very  moment, 
i  which  a  portion  of  the  subject  churches,  galled 
ad  wearied  by  the  chain,  had  resisted  and  had 
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burst  it,  was  chosen  for  rivctting  it  still  tigbter 
on  the  necks  of  those  that  remained.     It  was  only 
in  the  year  1564,  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  English  Articles,  and  the  completion  of  the 
Reformation,  that   the  Papal  Council  of  Trent 
having  adopted  anew  the  Papal  abuses  and  ex- 
plicitly defined  them  in  certain  articles,  the  then 
Pope,  Pius  the  Fourth,  issued   his  famous  buD' 
appending  these  to  the  Nicene  Creed.    No  longer, 
then,  as  terms  of  communion  only  ^  but  as  truth  tt 
sential  to  salvation^  were  they  to  be  received  by 
the  several  churches.     And  it  is  fortunate  thatthe 
present   character  of  the  Papal  system  is  thus 
distinctly  identified.     Incorporated  in  the  Roman 
catechism  — required    of     Non- Catholics  that 
they  should  ''  publicly  repeat  and   testify  their 
assent  to  it    without    restriction   or    qualifica- 
tion^ on  their  admission  into  the  Church."  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  has  been  declared  by  Dr. 
Doyle  to  be,  **  the  most  approved  and  authentic 
summary  of  theRomanCatholic  creed,"  andby  Dr. 
Murray  to  be  ''  the  most  approved  and  authentic 
exposition  of  the  faith  of  the  Romish  Church."* 
Henceforth,  then,  the  streams  are  again  divergent 
The  English  Reformed  Church— and  no  other 
are  we  concerned  to  notice — has  fallen  back  upon 
its   ancient   source.      It    accepts    the    primitive 

*  The  creed  of  Pope  Pius  is  given  at  full  lengtb^in  the  ip* 
pendix,  note  CC. 
^  See  Churchman's  Monthly  Revien-,  March,  1843. 
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Ireeds,  and  their  definitions  are  its  terms  of  sal- 
ation.  It  protests  against  later  additions,  and  the 
rotests  are  its  articles  of  communion.  It  has 
mch  in  common  yiith  Rome ;  by  the  fealty  it 
twes  its  Lord,  it  cannot,  it  dare  not,  have  all:  and 
t  looks  to  the  Romish  churches  to  see  if  still  the 
|)eU  is  on  them; — if  the  time  may  not  be  at  hand, 
vben,  sisters  already  in  their  ancient  protests, 
icy  may  become  sisters  in  their  modern  ones, — 
vhen  the  usurpation  of  an  earthly  head  being 
3:changed  for  the  liberty  which  is  in  Christ,  in 
^Dt^Nicene  equality  among  the  Churches,  and 
tt  Ante-Nicene  purity^  that  which  we  all  pray 
>r,  Ante-Nicene  unitt/j  may  at  length  be  re- 
tored. 

It  has  been  necessary,  as  we  have  observed, 
our  subsequent  argument,  to  conduct  the  read- 
through  this  detailed  statement  of  the  exist- 
^  Roman  system.  We  must  trespass  yet  a  mo- 
mt  longer  upon  his  patience,  while,  by  a  re- 
■ence  to  a  very  parallel  case,  we  endeavour  to 
row  some  light  on  the  question  last  proposed. 
Such  as  Rome  is,  such  was  the  Jewish  Church 
the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent.  Possessing 
»  Scriptures  of  truth,  it  had  added  to  them  an 
il  tradition— it  had  written  them  over  with  the 
38868  and  commentaries  of  a  long  succession  of 
irned  doctors.  And  these,  as  from  age  to  age 
ey  accumulated,    had  been  invested  with  all 
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the  sanctity  of  the  inspired  writings ;  till,  in   ^vr 
Lord's  time,  the  system  had  attained  to  its    ^uJI 
developement  in  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  ^stnd 
the  heavy  charge  was  brought  against  them,  tfiat 
*'  by  their  traditions  they  had  made  the  word    of 
God  of  none  effect/'     How  this  was  we  are  not 
left  in  ignorance.     The  minute  observers  of  the 
ritual  and  ceremonial  law,  the  neglecters  of  the 
weightier  matters, — the  binders  of  heavy  burthens 
on  the  shoulders  of  other  men,  while  shrinkingfron^ 
them    themselves,—  ignorant  of  prophecy,    but 
ever  expectant  of  signs, — ^they  had  substituted  ^ 
their  teaching  new  motives  to  holiness  for  tho^ 
which  God  had  provided  ;  they  had  devised  n^^ 
marks,  by  which  it  was  to  be  known.     And  tb  ^ 
it  was,  that  ignorant  of  God's  character,  that  1*^ 
required     "  mercy   and    not    sacrifice,'*    alie^* 
from  his  love,  they  were  found  to  be  impervi<^^ 
to  his  truth.     It  was  to  no  purpose  that  a  bla^^ 
of  light,  such  as  the  world  had  not  seen,  huf"^ 
upon  their  view.     A  blindness,  moral  and  intc^^ 
lectual,  obstructed  their  vision  ;  they  could  n^^ 
receive  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it ;  they  cnicifie'^'''''^^ 
the  Lord  of  life. 

It  would  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  charact^^^ 
already  assigned   to  the  Papacy,    to  point  oi^^ 
the  particulars  in  which  the  parallel  holds 

Of  the  Romish  system,  in  its  fall  integrity^ 
of  the   Jewish,  in  its  Pharisaic  sectf   we   mi 
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eve  that  the  description  holds,  ''  It  has  made 
gospel  of  Christ  of  none  effect/'  It  has  done 
y  its  change  of  the  gospel  machinery — by  its 
rersion  of  the  gospel  motives.  And  if  the 
It  has  been  thus  the  same,  we  trace  it  to  a 
ilar  cau8€y  the  addition  to  that  gospel  of  an 

and  written  tradition.  Co-ordinate  in  its 
linal  authority,  paramount  in  its  actual  rule, 
has  usurped  the  reverence  which  is  due  to 
Scriptures  alone.  And  now,  with  proselytism 
heir  banners,  where  truth  should  alone  have 
1  inscribed,  zealous  for  the  tradition  of  their 
ers,  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  glory  of 
1, — it  is  no  less  distinctive  of  the  Papal  than 
as  of  the  Pharisaic  Doctors,  that  they  ^*  teach 
loctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 
hus  far,  then,  for  the  system.  But  we  must 
3  the  analogy  further.  It  was  in  the  Pha- 
iy  indeed,  that  Jewish  error  had  gathered  to 
icad,— it  would  have  been  a  false  conclusion, 
;h  reasoning  from  him  to  the  entire  people, 
lid  have  involved  them  all  in  one  sweeping 
lemnation.  There  had  been  a  former  apos* 
,  and  God  had  reserved  to  himself  then 
ren  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
[  ;^  so  were  there  still  to  be  found  the  faithful 
Simeon  was  there  and  Anna,  ''justper- 

and    devout;''    Zacharias    and    Elisabeth, 
^hteous  before   God,    and   walking   in  the 
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commandments  of  the  Lord  blameless  ;*'  Natl  -:*Aa. 
niel  was  there,  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  wh»      om 
there  was  no  guile/'     Their  praise  it  was,  t^Biat 
*^  faithful  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generatio^B," 
they   had  looked  beyond  the   haze  of   huiiR  ^Q 
glosses,  till  the  eye  had  rested  itself  on  *^  Mo^^es 
and  the  prophets."     And  these  had  been  inde^^ 
to  them  *'  the  light  in  a  dark  place."     Guid 
by  them  they  were  "  looking  for  the  consolatioiK 
*'  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  IsraeU"  when  lo» 
it  burst  upon  them — no  film  was  upon  their  e^^ 
— no  *'  veil  upon  their  heart," — it  was  given     ^ 
them  to  ^'  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord." 

We  look,  then,   at  these,   and  rememberic^E 
that  many  others  would  probably  have  been  foun^^> 
who,  with  less  than  their  light  yet  not  with 
the  Pharisees'  total  blindness,  might  have  forme 
connecting  links  between  one  and  the  other  e: 
treme,    we  search    for    their   anti-types  amids^^ 
the  apostasy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     And  w^  '^ 
believe  that  they  are  abundantly  evident.     Wr"^  ® 
find  them  in  individttal  disciples;  in  the 
Ions  and  Mores,  the  Savonarolas  and  Carlo  Bor-^ 
romeos,  of  the  ages  that  are  gone — in  the  de- 
vout and  just  men  that  it  has  been  our  own  pri- 
vilege to  know,  (and  the  reader  from  his  o^ 
experience  may  probably  suggest  others,)  in  tin 
time  that  now  is ;   we  discern  them,  moreover, 
in  particular  churches.     For  who,  that  has  tra- 
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^rsed  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  has 
iled  to  mark  in  them  the  distinctions  of  which 
e  speak?  He  has  stood,  perhaps,  in  Rome, 
ad  there  amid  the  full-blown  pride  of  Papal 
ower,  and  the  all-pervading  influence  of  Je- 
aitism,  he  has  mourned  over  the  idolatry  and 
sorruption  that  have  everywhere  surrounded  him. 
Elpon  all  he  sees,  on  conscience  and  on  mind 
dike,  a  deadly  blight  has  fallen.  He  has  turned 
to  the  north  of  Italy — to  Tuscany  and  to  Milan 
'-and  there,  if  he  has  found  some  tokens  of  re- 
timing life,  they  have  been  but  few  and  faint. 
t  is  ultra-montanism  still — the  Phariseeism  of 
le  Church:  But  he  has  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
I  Germany  and  the  South  of  France  very  dif- 
trent  is  the  Romanism  that  has  presented  itself 
I  his  view.  In  the  one, — within  the  Churches, 
la  crowded  assemblies  that  he  sees,  the  fervour 
'  their  common  prayers,  the  comparative  sim- 
licity  of  their  ritual  worship  ;  withouty^  the 
rotest  that  he  hears,  the  demands  for  impor- 
nt  changes,  the  yearnings  to  be  free ; — in  the 
hetf*  the  new  and  startling  doctrines  that  are 
Mounding  from  the  pulpits — new  only  to  the 
lepherds,  who  have  found  boldness  to  give  them 
tterance,  startling  but  to  the  flocks  who  hear 
MT  unwonted  words ;  in  both  the  comparative 

<  Appendix,   Note  D. 
^  Appendix,  Note  £. 
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decay  of  suporstitions,  the  revival  of  religions 
zeal, — these  have,  in  part,  dispersed  the  cloadoG 
hopelessness  that  Italy  had  induced  ;  and  lie  ba^ 
returned  home  to  hear  from  the  English  Ro^ 
manist,  and  to  believe  when  he  hears  it,  that  ]c» 
his  heart,  he  rejects  the  superstitions  charged 
upon  his  Church,  as  in  his  practice  he  is  free 
from  them.  * 

And  what,  then,  must  he  gather  from  all  this? 
Is  it  not  that  there  is  in  the  very  heart  of  Romish 
error  an  antagonist  principle  at  work  to  purify 
and  correct  it  ?  Is  it  not  that  in  many  a  fervent 
heart,  and  in  some  of  the  subject  churches,  be* 
neath  the  outer  body  of  Roman  discipline,  there 
breathes  the  spirit  of  ancient  creeds  ?  that  St 
Paul  rules  where  Pope  Pius  is  nominally  en- 
throned? that  Scripture  moulds  the  pracrioe 
where  the  tradition  of  the  elders  claims  to  direct 
the  faith  ?  Must  he  not  believe  that  with  these 
there  may  be  causes,  however  little  Ae,  as  a  Pro- 
testant, may  think  them  valid  ones,  yet  to  lAf* 
sufficient  to  keep  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
Romish  Church  ?  A  love  of  her  visible  unity  which 
they  fear  to  impair,  a  shrinking  from  our  schisiDS 
which  they  think  might  be  their  lot  ?  Foldedf 
then,  with  Rome^  may  it  not  be  still  that  thar 
pastures  are  already  with  us  f  that  with  us  th^ 
worship  one  Father,  rely  on  one  righteousnetfi 

*  Appendix^  Note  F. 
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^&Ye  recourse  to  one  Mediator,  pray  for  one 
Spirit,  and  that  they  may  be  drawing  on  towards 
be  time  when,  with  greater  light,  they  may 
^  come  out  of  her "  who  has  tempted  them  to 
dolatries;  with  us  *'  turning  from  idols  to  serve 
he  living  and  true  God,  and  waiting  for  his  Son 
^m  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead, 
^ven  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from  the  wrath 
to  come.'*  * 

It  b,  then,  with  such  a  view,  first,  of  the  Ro- 
man system,  more  recently,  of  the  Roman 
Churches,  that  we  can  now  address  ourselves  to 
the  argument  before  us. 

We  have  before  stated  the  principle  put  for- 
ward by  the  objectors  to  the  Grant.  Let  us  now 
trace  the  course  of  reasoning,  on  which  they  rest 
their  application  of  it.  *'  It  is  sinful  to  assist  in 
perpetuating  error.  Romanism  is  error.  But  to 
endow  Maynooth  is  to  perpetuate  Romanism. 
Therefore,  to  endow  Maynooth  is  to  perpetuate 
error— and  is  sin. 

And,  first,  having  already  assented  to  the 
[yrinciple,  let  us  give  an  equally  full  assent  to 
he  proposition  which  follows  it.  We  admit, 
ind  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  what 
lome  might  otherwise  have  been  indisposed  to 
take  for  grantedthat  the  system  of  Romanism  is 
me  of  vital  error.    And  being  such,    ^^  disho- 

»  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10. 
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nourable  to  God|  destructive  to  the  souls  of  raeo/^ 
we  must,  in  sorrow,  still  re-echo  the  words  o^ 
Bishop    Hall — we   can    have   ''  no   peace  with 
Rome ;"  it  is  our  plain  and  bounden  duty  to  io 
nothing  which  shall  obviously  be  to  perpetuate  it» 
But  what  then  ?     This  duty  discharged  is  all  our 
duty  done  ?     This  consequence  granted,  is  there 
no  other  that  results  ?     Our  love  for  the  soub  of 
men,   our  jealousy  for  the   honour  of  God,  do 
they  lead  us  up  to  the  negative  obligation  of  re- 
fusing to  perpetuate  error,  and  stop  short  of  the 
positive  one  of  endeavouring  to  correct  it?  "  There 
7^  a  duty,"  it  may  be  said,  in  answer  to  this,  ''to 
labour  for  their  conversion."     Is  it  so?    Then 
here  let  us  pause  a  while.     We  take  for  granted 
that  we  are  arguing  with  men  to  whom/irof^ 
lytismi  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  the  progiesB 
of  truth,  which  is  involved  in  it,    would  be  a 
hateful  word ;  men  who  know  no  party  but  tbst 
of  Christ,  desire  the  progress  of  no  opinions  but 
those  of  truth.      We  ask  them,  then,  to  look 
back  for  a  moment  to  the  nature  of  Romish  error 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  before  tbeP* 
We  have  seen  it,  in  the  system  at  largCj  rising 
in  additions  to  the  written  gospel,  issuing  in* 
perversion  of  it.     We  have  seen  these  additiom 
existing  in  their  full  intensity  in  some  cases,  witk 
modifications    in    others.     Within   the   Romas 
Church — at  one  time  in  individual  members,  at 
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BQother  in  churches  at  large — there  have  been 
partial  rejections  of  them  ;  and  as  each  fragment 
of  the  outward  crust  has  fallen  away  it  has  been, 
we  know,  but  to  bring  to  light  some  pillar  of  the 
ancient  fabric,— to  carry  back  the  eye  of  the  wor- 
shipper, crowded  as  it  was  of  late  with  the  vi- 
sions of  saints  and  martyrs,  to  the  records  of 
apostles  and  prophets,  to  consign  his  virgin  wor- 
ship to  the  dust  from  which  it  sprung,  and  to 
give  a  better  resting  place  to  his  faith  ^'  Jesus 
Christ  himself  the  chief  corner  stone." 

This  is  tvithin  the  Romish  Church.  And  is 
there  nothing,  then,  short  of  conversion  from  it, 
which  duty  bids  us  seek  ?  Conversion  may  be  a 
Temote,  contingent  good.  Is  there  no  present, 
palpable  one  at  which  we  are  taught  to  aim  ? 
To  trace  out  the  causes  which  enlightening 
Bome,  have  left  others  in  the  depth  of  gloom — to 
bring  those  causes  into  fuller  action,  to  give  them 
fireer  play, — ^is  there  nothing  here  to  claim  the 
exertions  of  the  Christian  philanthropist?  If 
there  be  individual  members — scriptural  Chris- 
tians in  despite  of  an  unscriptural  creed — to  pray 
and  to  labour  that  their  numbers  may  be  in- 
creased ;  if  there  are  churches  struggling  into 
light,  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand ;  if  there  are 
others  sitting  contentedly  in  their  darkness,  to 
attack  the  out-posts  of  their  ignorance — to  level 
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the  impediments,  be  they  moral  or  intellectual 
behind  which  they  lie  entrenched — and  as  the  fi 
step,  we  repeat,  to  trace  out  the  true  nature  c::!: 
the   impediments,  can  we  recognize  in  this  i^  ^ 
principle  of  action^  as  binding  to  the  full  ujx^-k 
our  consciences  as  the  principle  of  inaction  that 
has  been  so  loudly  pleaded  ?     We  must  not,  wc 
cannot,   perpetuate    Romanism.     May   we  not, 
should  we  not,  seek  to  purify  it  ? 

Before  adverting  then  to  the  particular  case  of 
Ireland,  it  will  be  important  that  we  should  bestow 
a  moment's  attention  upon  the  impediments  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

It  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  that  claiming  to  be  truth/^^ 
rested  its  claims  upon  the  solid  basis  of  evidefi^' 
In  contradistinction  to  the  philosophy  of  tl^^ 
heathen  world,  which  looking  upon  religion  a^^ 
venerable  and  useful  institution,  defended  ^ 
upon  those  grounds,  and  did  not  care  to  enterta*^^ 
the  question  whether  or  no  it  was  false ;  in  elu^^ 
dation  of  the  previous  and  imperfect  revelatio  ^ 
the  types  and  emblems  of  the  Jewish  law,  it  w 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  as  e 
phatically  ^'  the  truth.'*  It  challenged  inquiry 
it  appealed  to  evidence.  And  only  forbiddiD  S 
to  the  inquirer  any  attempt  to  be  **wise  beyom^ 
what  was  written^'*  it  demanded  hia  faith  so  fa^^ 
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aod  so   far  alone  as  it  could  satisfy  his  reason. 
The  human^  conditions  to  its  success,  therefore, 
were  chiefly  these,  intelligence^  and  candour — an 
Understanding  sufficiently  enlightened  to  trei^A  the 
evidence,  and  a  mind  sufficiently  unprejudiced  to 
fttl  its  weight.     And  it  will  be  obvious  that  its 
character  is  in  no  wise  altered.    In  emancipating 
itself  from  the  embraces  of  a  spurious  Christianity ^ 
^  in  triumphing  over  the  opposition  of  avowed 
Ileathenism,  the  same  pre-requisites  will  ordina* 
illy  facilitate  its  advancement,  as  the  want  of  them 
will  retard  it.     Thus  it  is  that  if  of  old  the  ^'  nobi- 
lity^ of  the  Bereans"  was  praised  for  that  '*  they 
searched  the  Scriptures  daily  to  see  if  these  things 
were  so,"   and  if  "  therefore^  many  of  them  be- 
lieved," we  should  naturally  expect  that  wherever 
the  ignorance  and  thejor^Wicc  prevail,  which  pre- 
vent their  example  being  followed,  there  the  true 
character  of  the  Gospel   will  be  the  least  per- 
ceived, and  its  true  power  the  least  felt.     And  in 
descending  the  scale  of  Romish  error,  as  it  gra- 
duates through  the  several  characters,  such  we 
find  to  be  strictly  the  case.     If  it  is  in  England 
and  in  Germany  that  the  mind  of  man  has  ar- 

^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  speaking  here  of 
kmrnan  conditions,  we  in  no  way  trench  upon  that  distinct  and 
chief  one,  the  divine  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without 
which  the  others  would  exist  to  no  purpose. 

^  Acts  xvii.  11. 
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rived  at  its  most  advanced  stage  of  maturity,  there 
it  is  that  Romanism  appears  in  its  highest  and 
least  unscriptural  phase.  If  in  the  Roman  and 
Neapolitan  states,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  mental  debasement,  scarcely  conceivable 
by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  there,  too,  it 
is  that  the  dogmas  of  Hildebrand  and  Pius  main* 
tain  their  full  and  undisputed  sway. 

We  may  safely  assume,  then,  that  the  ignO' 
ranee  that  cannot^  and  the  prejudice  that  will  sot, 
reason  upon  the  evidence  of  Scripture,  are  among 
the  foremost  obstacles  to  tlie  progress  of  Gospel 
truth.  But  there  is  another,  the  *'  slavery^  that 
dare  not. 

Guizot  has  defined  the  Reformation  to  have 
been  '^the  insurrection  of  the  human  mind 
against  priestly  absolutism."  No  better  defini- 
tion could  perhaps  have  been  given.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  is  for  the  most  part 
one  averse  to  inquiry.  We  are  prone,  at 
all  events  till  habits  of  reflection  have  been 
formed,  to  accept  carelessly,  and  even  gladlji 
the  decisions  of  others,  taking  refuge  in  thea 
from  the  painfulness  of  thought  The  Cbureb 
of  Rome  has  marked  this  tendency,  and  witb 
the  wisdom  which  characterizes  its  every  step 
in  the  march  of  priestly  invention,  has  moulded 
it  to  its  own  purposes.  Boldly  asserting  if 
claims    to  infallibility,   investing  the  shouldeii 
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of  its  meanest  priesthood  with  a  portion  of 
thj3  comprehensive  mantle,  it  demands  submis- 
sion to  tlieir  authority  as  the  first  duty  of  its 
professing  member,  and  the  first  condition  of  his 
spiritual  growth.  And  with  this  as  its  key-stone 
it  has  thrown  out  an  arch  which  comprises  in  its 
bold  sweep  the  whole  span  of  his  existence.  It 
IB  not  that  in  reference  to  eternity  alone  the 
priest's  fiat,  he  believesi  is  absolute — that  it  is  his 
to  bind  for  everi  or  his  to  loose — his  to  shorten 
the  pains  of  purgatory,  or  his  to  protract ;  it  is 
not  that  in  reference  to  time,  it  is  his  to  interpret, 
and  his  to  teach — his  to  impose  a  penance,  and 
his  to  withdraw  ;  but  even  in  his  very  secular 
matters — his  cattle,  his  com,  his  house — there  is 
a  potency,  he  is  taught  to  believe,  in  the  blessing 
of  the  priest — a  hopelessness  in  his  curse,  which 
pointing  him  out  as  the  master  of  his  destiny, 
bids  him  concur  with  an  implicit  acquiescence  in 
his  lightest  word.  Plead  with  him  then  in  the 
highways — set  before  him  the  impotency  of  his 
Vil^n  Mediatrix,  and  speak  to  him  of  her  risen 
Son — he  will  answer  you  in  the  language  of  former 
days,  ''  have  any  of  the  Rulers  or  the  Pharisees 
believed  V^  Or,  visit  him  at  his  house — send  to 
him  the  messenger  of  God's  truth,  or  give  him 
His  uxn'dj  pure  and  unadulterated  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  God, — he  has  no  ear  but  for 
his  absent  priest,   and  the  anger  with  which  he 
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has  threatened  him.  Upon  those  *' whose  door 
the  heretic  should  darken/'  or  within  whose  wilb 
the  Protestant  Bible  should  be  found,  the  tenon 
of  excommunication,  he  knows,  are  kept  readjtt 
be  launched  :  and  the  living  grave  to  which  tb 
would  condemn  him  here,  the  eternity  of  woei 
hereafter, — these  have  a  louder  voice  than  the 
still  small  one  in  which  truth  would  speak.  He 
may  have  conquered  the  ignorance  which  would 
have  sealed  up  the  truth,  he  may  have  risen  above 
the  prejudice  which  would  have  resisted  tf,  bat 
there  is  still  the  tyranny  that  leads  his  will  cap- 
tive— he  dare  not  so  much  as  approach  it. 

It  is  not  enough  then  to  have  detected  the 
sources  of  popular  indifference  to  truth  ;  there  is 
an  outer  fence  through  which  alone  you  can  gain 
access  to  the  neglected  ground — the  infiuenua^ 
the  priests.  It  is  their  indifference  you  mustfint 
assail,  their  minds  you  must  first  prepaiCi 
Wherever  the  country  which  claims  your  sympa- 
thy, whatever  the  efforts  you  may  be  induced  to 
make,  in  their  general  degradation  you  may  read 
the  surest  auguries  of  failure,  their  enlightened 
conviction  must  ever  be  found  in  the  van  of  your 
success. 

And  that  this  is  no  mere  hypothesis  a  reference 
to  passing  events  will  again  show. 

A  year  has  not  elapsed  since,  at  Treves,  in 
Western  Germany,  a  so  called  holy  coat  of  oor 


'Saviour  was  taken  from  its  resting-place  to  be 
^^liibitcd  to  tlic  faitlifnl.  Uj)on  those  that 
Resorted  to  it,  indulgences  were  plentifully 
showered — miraculous  cures  were  asserted  to  be 
^it)ught.  And  from  each  one,  as  lie  passed  the 
J^Kc,  the  prayer  was  heard,  **  holy  coat,  pray 
for  us/' 

In  England,  such  mockeries  are  not  attempted  ; 
they  would  be  scouted  alike  by  layman  and  by 
priest.     In   Italy,   they  are  events  of  ordinary 
occurrence — ^they  are  received  as  unquestionable 
Verities.      In   Germany,   they   were   attempted, 
*Dd — ^mark  the  result     The  voice  of  honest  in- 
dignation was  heard,  and  it  was  that  of  a  priest^ 
John  Ronge,  remonstrating  with  the  bishop  who 
had   promoted   the    attempt.®      "  Do  you    not 
^iiow/'  he  demands,   '^  (as  a  bishop  you  must 
^ow  it,)  that  the  Gospel  expressly  forbids  the 
Worship  of  any  relic  or  image, — that  the  Chris- 
^^ns,  at  the  time   of  the  apostles,  and  during 
'J^e  three  first  centuries,  suffered  neither  image 
^Or  relic  in  their  Churches  ?— God  is  a  spirit  and 
^ust  be  worshipped    in    spirit  and  in   truth/* 
^nd  as  the  remonstrance  has  found  an  echo  in 
^tber  hearts,   and  from  the  millions  who,  like 
^imselfi  were  "filled  with  horror  and  bitter  in- 

8  See  <*  A  short  account  of  John  Ronge,"  published  by 
^Impman,  121,  Newgate-street. 
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dignation  at  the  unworthy  spectacle^"  whole  com- 
munities have  come  out,  forming  the  nucleus o( a 
pure  Church,  which  shall  be  Catholic,  but  not 
Roman,  it  has  been  still  the  Priest  that  his 
sounded  the  first  note  of  resistance,  and  has  led 
the  way  of  escape.  Czerski,  at  Schneidemiihii 
has  taken  up  the  torch,  and  has  passed  it  on  to  his 
brethren  at  Breslau,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hambuig, 
Munich,  till  in  almost  every  town  of  importance 
the  confession  has  found  an  utterance, — ^'  Through 
the  continued  study  of  the  Scriptures  we  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  instead  of  the 
pure  doctrines  of  Jesus,  human  statutes  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  people  as  doctrines  of  faith.*** 
With  these  men,  as  with  Luther,  the  spark  has 
fallen  that  has  fired  the  train.  Can  we  doabt 
that  the  materials  for  the  explosion  had  long 
been  accumulating  in  their  minds  ?  Is  it  too 
much  to  suppose,  that  while  they  were  witkk 
the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  doctrines 
they  now  publicly  profess  were  uppermost  in 
their  teaching, — that  the  flocks  which  now  follow 
them,  had  first  learnt  at  their  mouths  to  follow 
Christ  and  to  hear  his  voice,  to  turn  away  from 
fables  and  to  seek  for  truth? '® 
Thus,  then,  stands  our  argument.  We  conoede 

0  Appendix,  note  6. 
'^  Appendix^  note  H. 
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t  Romanism  is  error.  We  admit  the  passive 
sequence  that  results, — ^to  assist  in  perpetuating 
Fould  be  sin.  But  we  advance  a  second  and  an 
ve  principle*  no  less  sacred,  no  less  constrain- 
^■i^ually  resulting  from  it, — where  an  oppor- 
ity  is  given  us,  to  endeavour  to  purify  it  is  a  duty." 
have  seen  wliat  are  the  general  causes  that 
ieTf  what  those  that  advance  this  purification. 
which  of  the  two  principles  does  the  proposed 
owment  of  Maynooth  most  legitimately  be- 

'his  we  proceed  to  determine.     And,  first,  by 
ifisrence  to  the  religious  aspect  of  Ireland  ge- 

illy. 

Righteousness,"  says  the  wise  man,  '^  ex- 
th  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
pie.**  It  is  an  acknowledgment,  probably, 
he  truth  of  this  divine  aphorism,  coupled  with 
dief  that  the  fortune  of  nations,  as  of  men, 
in  the  hands  of  a  just  Providence,  **  to  put 
m  one  and  set  up  another,  to  root  out,  to  pull 
ni|  and  to  destroy,  to  throw  down,  to  build, 
.  to  plant,"  that  has  suggested  to  every  well 
stituted  Christian  government  the  necessity 
I  religious  establishment.  Making  provision 
hiB  not  so  much  for  the  rich  and  the  learned, 
(or  **  the  ignorant  and  those  that  are  out  of 
way,**  the  state  expects  to  receive  a  recom- 
se  for  this  its  care,  primarily,  in  the  divine 
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favour,  and  proximately,  in  tliose  habits  of  so- 
cial order  and  morality  among  the  people  which 
must  ever  be  the  main-spring  of  a  nation's  great- 
ness. That  such  a  responsibility  has  devolved 
upon  the  government  of  Great  Britain  towards 
its  Irish,  equally  with  its  English,  subjects,  will 
be  readily,  perliaps,  conceded.  What  it  wa:i,(fe 
factOj  before  the  Act  of  UnioUi  Ireland  has  since 
become,  dejure^ — an  integral  portion  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire;  and  whatever  of  national  honour 
we  may  aspire  to,  whatever  of  national  shame 
we  may  incur,  our  Irish  population  must  contri- 
bute according  to  their  numerical  proportion  to 
one  or  the  other  end  ;  in  their  righteousness  w 
are  exalted,  in  their  sin  we  are  reproached.  That 
this  responsibility  has  been  recognised,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  acted  upon  by  the  British  go- 
vernment is  equally  clear.  The  scriptural  sys- 
tem of  parochial  tithes,  introduced  into  England 
by  the  piety  of  one  of  its  earliest  monarchs,  and 
extended  to  Ireland  at  its  conquest,  had  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  body  of  religious  in- 
structors, numerically  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation. A  Reformation  of  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  brought  with  it  no  aUenatm  of 
the  endowment.  There  was,  indeed,  a  change 
in  the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  to  be  held. 
An  acknowledgment  of  the  King's  supremacy, 
was  to  take  place  of  the  former  one  of  Papal  al- 
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legiance.  And  if,  while  many  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  acceded  to  this,  another,  but  a  very  ^ 
small  portion,  refused  it,  it  was  attributed  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  generation — it  was  thought 
8a£Bcient,  as  their  sees  or  benefices  became  va- 
cant, to  fill  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  reformed 
clergy.  Thus,  preserving  its  former  relationship 
to  the  Irish  Church,  the  State  did  but  continue 
to  it,  in  its  purer  form,  the  provision  which  had 
been  preserved  toit  during  its  less  enlightened  one. 
It  maintained  it  as  an  establishment — for  the 
Protestants,  indeed,  as  their  legitimate  instruc- 
tress in  the  faith — but  for  those  that  still  adhered 
to  the  Romish  errors,  as  a  witness  to  them  of  the 
truth,  to  point  out  to  them  their  errors,  and  in 
time  it  was  scarcely  doubted  to  wean  them  from 
them. 

But  whatever  the  results  that  might  have  been 
expected  they  have  not  followed.  In  a  religious 
point  of  view,  if  the  Church  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  to  the  State,'  in  the  Irish  Protes- 
tants, a  body  of  good  and  loyal  subjects,  in  its 
missionary  enterprise  it  has  been  a  failure.  It 
has  failed  in  its  primary  object,  the  extirpation, 
of  Romish  error.  It  has  failed  in  a  secondary 
one,  that  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for, 
the  amelioration  of  it.     While  in  other  countries 

1  Appendix,  Note  K. 
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the  sun  has  been  drawing  up  the  mists  that  hung 
above  the  ground, — while  with  the  progress  o  I 
knowledge  and  free  discussion,  many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive errors  of  Romanism  have  in  practice  beeo 
gradually  discarded,  in  Ireland  whatever  it  con- 
tains dislionourable  to  God,  destructive  to  thesoob 
of  men,  is  rife  as  it  ever  was.  The  Virgin  worship, 
the  adoration  of  relics,  the  pains  of  purgatory, 
the  priest-imposed  penance,  the  priest-given  in- 
dulgence,  these  are  the   melancholy   evidences 
that  there  the  traditions  of  men  are  entirely  dis- 
placing the  commandments  of  God.*  And  if  such 
is  the  religious  aspect  of  the  country,  in  its  sodal 
and  cim/ one,  a  waste,  if  possible,  yet  more  dreary 
meets  the  eye.     Containing  in  his  natural  dispo- 
sition the  germ  of  every  good  quality,  warm- 
hearted, perhaps,  above  any  people  on  the  few 
of  the  earth,  confiding,  generous,  the  Irish  pea- 
sant can  yet  be  described  by  one  who  hasevi* 
dently  well  studied  his  character,  as  '^  an  object' 
not  of  envy  but  of  compassion  ;  naked,  faroished, 
almost  houseless ;  the  slave  of  superstition,  no- 
torious for  falsehood  and  perjury,  arrayed  agaioit 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  too  often  stained 
with  blood/'    But  a  short  twenty  years  sincei 
and  one  feature  in  this  sad  portraiture  migbt 

*  Appendix,  Note  L. 

*  See  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixviii.  Article  on  Carktsa^ 
Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 
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^'^ve  been  put  in  redeeming  contrast  with  the 
^^here,  his  high  undeviating  principle  of  loyalty 
to  the  British  crown.     But  even  this,  we  fear,  is 
fi^t  fading  away.     His  discontent  has  been  pan- 
dered to,  his  evil  passions  have  been  evoked, 
and  these,  wielded  at  will  by  the  agitators    in 
whom  he  confides,    have  been  fostered  into  a 
spirit  of  moody  anarchy,  only  repressed  by  their 
time- biding  policy ;  ready  at  a  moment  to  rise 
upon  the  Saxon,  whom  he  has  been  so  sedulously 
taught  to  hate. 

Now  the  question  cannot  fail  to  present  itself 
here  to  the  really  Christian  mind,  what  course 
are  we  to  adopt  in  such  a  case  ?  Be  it  remem- 
bered the  machinery  of  a  missionary  church  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed.  Our  clergy  they  will 
not  listen  to,  our  Scriptures  they  will  not  receive. 
Will  it  be  said,  then,  that  now  we  can  only  leave 
things  as  they  are,  to  take  their  own  chance  or  to 
work  their  own  cure  ?  We  could  be  well  content 
to  bring  such  opinions  to  the  test  of  Philosophy 
and  History.  We  hear  the  former  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons:  *  **  Since 
things  change  for  the  worse,  spontaneously,  if  they 
be  not  by  counsel  changed  for  the  better,  what 
end  will  there  be  of  the  evil."  We  find  the  latter 
illustrating  this  with  a  most  pregnant  example, 
that   of  the   French  Revolution,  confessedly  a 

*  Lord  Bacon. 
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fruit — and  how  bitter  and  destructive  a  fruit  we 
all  know-^-of  that  very  ^*  laissez  faire^  system. 
And  to  these,  obvious  policy  might  add  her  voice. 
Tbe  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations,   the 
necessity  there  is  for  presenting  a  bold  and  united 
front  to  hostile  aggression ;  the  critical  nature, 
too,  of  the  present  opportunity  for  action,  when 
agitation  has  been  met  by  the  law,  and  mas- 
tered by  it ;  and  when  concessions,  therefore,  can 
reasonably  be  made,  no  longer  to  fear  but  to 
justice, — these  considerations  might  lend  weight 
to  the  argument  against  any  course  of  inaction. 
But  we  must  not  be  tempted  even  by  these  from 
the  higher  and  more  constraining  argument  to 
which  we  have  confined  ourselves.     We  are  ap- 
pealing not  to  policy  J  but  to  principle.     And  w 
say,  then,  principle — our  holy  religion — deroanc^.^ 
exertion  from   us.     We  must  look  upon   the», 
our  Irish  fellow  countrymen,  as  the  victims  aQ(/ 
insti^iments  of  a  cruel  and    degrading   systei^* 
We  cannot  acquit  ourselves  as  a  nation   of  tTae 
guilt  of  having  abandoned  them  to  that  i»^ 
And  now  it  is  by  the  love  we  bear  their  souls^     ^ 
increasingly   endangered,    by  our  jealousy  j^ 
God's  honour  so  betrayed^  by  our  sense  of  r^^ 
tional  responsibilities^    by  our  fears   of  natiof^^ 
judgments^  by  the  obligation,  in  short,  that  ]i^ 
upon  us,  to  place  ourselves  in  their  posUionf  a^^ 
do  to  theniy  as,  with  our  clearer  light,  toe  wtw^ 
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wish  that  they  should  do  to  us,  that  we  are  for- 
bidden to  act  the  Levite's  part,  and  pass  by  on 
the  other  side — some  advance  must  be  made  on 
the  course  pursued  by  us  in  past  years — and 
what? 

We  shall  probably  carry  with  us  the  assent  of 
all,  when  we  say,  that  whatever  the  fetters  may 
be,  in  which  Rome  has  bound  her  captives,  there 
is  but  one  hand  which  can  effectually  strike  them 
off — ^the  knowledge  of  **  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus."  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,"  said  our 
blessed  Lord,  to  some  of  old,  ^^  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free." 

We  have  shown  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  there 
will  be  two  pre-requisites  to  the  reception  of 
Christian  truth  in  the  mind — intelligence  and 
candour — ^and  accordingly,  to  the  want  of  these 
in  the  Irish  peasantry,  to  their  ignorance  and 
bigotry^  the  Protestant  philanthropist,  be  he 
traveller  or  legislator,  has  not  failed  to  assign 
the  little  progress  which  truth  has  made  among 
them.  These,  then,  we  must  attack.  But  with 
these  we  are  not  now  concerned.  He  has  as- 
signed another  cause.  It  is  one  on  which  we 
have  also  before  dwelt  at  large — their  subjuga- 
tion to  the  priesthood.  Nowhere  is  it  more  ap- 
parent than  in  Ireland,  nowhere  more  absolute. 
If  there  the  strange  anomaly  is  to  be  witnessed 
of  the  greatest  darkness    in  juxtaposition  with 
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a  widely  difFused  light,— if  there  is  an  opaqu^ 
ness  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  impenetrable 
alike  by  Scripture  and  scriptural  teachers,— if 
they  seem  to  *'  love  the  darkness  rather  than 
light,*' — it  is  there,  above  every  other  such  coun- 
try, that  the  mitid  of  the  priesthood  reflects  itself 
in  that  of  the  people — ^there  that  we  are  told  by  a 
late  authority,  **  the  ecclesiastic  is  trained  to  teach 
his  flock,  that  the  characteristic  privilege  of  a  Bo- 
manist,  is,  that  his  faith  is  to  be  resolved  impli- 
citly into  the  will  and  authority  of  the  priest."' 
We  are  tracing  the  evil  then  to  its  source: 
the  priest  himself — we  ask,  why  is  it  that  he  is 
wrapped  in  so  thick  a  cloud  of  darkness  ?  Why 
is  it  that  he  loves  and  clings  to  this  in 
preference  to  the  light  which  is  around  him? 
With  the  pure  gospel  so  long  and  so  persever- 
ingly  "  set  forth  *'  before  his  eyes ;  what  causes 
are  there,  that  should  have  made  him  resist  i^ 
till,  now,  his  civil  and  religious  obligations  have 
shared  the  same  fate ;  till,  with  his  allegiaDce, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  his  afiections  have  been 
wholly  given  to  the  Romish  usurper ;  and  the 
preacher  of  peace  has  been  transformed  into  the 
fomenter  of  discord,  the  steward  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God  into  the  determined  promulgator  of 
the  worst  and  weakest  of  the  inventions  of  man? 

^  See  Majnooth,  the  Crown,  and  the  Country.— RivioF 
tons.   1845. 
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We  think  that  these  causes  Ijave  yet  to  be 
assigned. 

**  The  wrongs  of  Ireland,"  says  a  candid  op- 
ponent,^ "  are  caused,  I  believe,  by  an  ignorant^ 
intolerant  J  and  bigoted  priesthood."  It  would 
not  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  substantiate  his  as- 
sertion in  either  of  the  three  particulars.  The 
ignorance  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  among  them  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  ^ 
if  not  as  rife  as  it  then  was,  yet  prevails  among 
them  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  Victoria.  As 
a  class,  intolerance  and  bigotry,  too,  have  marked 
their  history;  but  instead  of  pronouncing,  on 
that  account,  our  anathema  against  them,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  refer  these  failings  to  their 
true  origin. 

The  food  of  controversy  is  a  principle  in  the 
human  mind  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
*'  Antagonism."  In  the  formation  of  our  religious 
as  of  our  political  opinions,  we  are  swayed  more 
or  less  by  a  previous  bias,  which,  enlisting  our 
feelings  on  one  side  or  the  other,  indirectly  influ- 
ences our  judgment  also.  Thus,  let  our  creed  or 
oar  party  be  attacked,  and  the  principle  we  have 
alluded  to  straightway  calls  us  up  in  its  defence ; 
unconsciously  perhaps  we  surrender  ourselves  to  its 
impulse, and  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 

^  See  speech  of  Rev.  A.  Tidman,  at  Exeter  Hall. 
^  Appendix,  Note  M. 
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whether  with  the  tongue  or  the  pen,  forthwith 
becomes  one  in  which  victory ^  not  truth,  is  the  ob- 
ject sought.     The  liability  to  range  ouraelyes  in 
opposition  to  truth,  which  thus,  in  ordinary  cases, 
besets    us,  may«  in  particular  ones,  under   the 
pressure  of  special  agencies,  acquire   an  inten* 
sity  fatal  to  the  very  perception  of  that  truth; 
and  the  existence   of  such   agencies,    we   ima- 
gine that  we  can  recognise,  in  the  case  of  the 
Irish    priesthood.     Taught  to    look    upon    the 
English    nation    as  the  oppressor  of  his  creed 
and  race,  his  first  impulse  is  one  of  resistance  to 
her  power.     Beholden  to  her  for  nothing — de- 
prived by  her,  as  he  believes,  of  his  rightful  inbe* 
ritance,  he  looks  upon  the  Church  of  her  planting     ^ 
as   an   intolerant    adversary,    intent  only  upoii^s^ 
proselytism,  to  withstand  whose  efforts,  andtc^ 
compass  whose  fall,  is  the  first  duty  of  his  sacrecf 
calling.     With  the  Church  then,  the  truths  sh^ 
teaches  are  naturally  associated.     They  maybe 
scriptural,   but  this  he  does  not  consider ;  it  is 
enough  that  they  are  Protestant  and  Saxon.  The 
brand  of  heresy  which  they  bear,  would  make 
him  distrust  them  ;  the  gathered  hatred  of  ag^ 
makes  him  loathe  them  ;  and  turning  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  hoary  prescription  of  his  own  Cbarcb, 
he  is  content  to  anchor  there  all  his  belief  and  all 
his  hopes,  ^^  Errare  malo  cum  Platone  quam  com 
istis   vera  sentire  !*^     But  again :   he  is  an  op' 
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pressed,  but  he  is  also,  as  he  conceives,  in  another 
sense,  a  degraded  man.  Whatever  claim  to 
respect  the  external  advantages  of  mperior  station 
and  acquirement  give,  these  he  sees  in  the  posses- 
tioa  of  his  antagonist,  the  Protestant  clergyman. 
Painfully  sensible  of  his  inferiority  here,  he  has 
only  turned  the  more  eagerly  to  another,  more 
secret,  but  surer,  source  of  power ;  the  fetters  of 
Roman  discipline.  To  welcome  these  in  their 
most  oppressive  form — to  submit  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  Papal  authority,  and  to  inculcate  a 
similar  submission  upon  his  people — and  with 
this^  to  cherish  in  their  minds  hopes  which  he 
does  not  scruple  to  keep  alive  in  his  own,  that  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  who  owns  and  would  protect 
him,  shall  in  time  recover  *^  his  fief"  from  the 
nation  which  has  discarded  and  refused  to  recog- 
nise him, — this  has  been  his  willing  enterprise, 
from  his  position  it  has  been  his  successful  one. 
For  with  him,  be  it  remembered,  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  churchman  have  centered,  there  the 
daily  associations  of  the  man  have  found  their 
home.  He  has  been  for  the  most  part  unfitted 
by  his  education  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  better  classes  of  his  countrymen, — he 
has  received  only  the  heartier  welcome  from 
the  more  humble.  He  has  had  little  encourage- 
ment to  converse  with  the  one  in  the  hated  Saxon 
language, — ^he  has  found  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  the 

10 
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others,  by  speaking  to  them  in  their  native  Irid^ 
Tlius,  detached  from  their  superiors  by  this  com- 
mon distinction  of  tongue,  the  strongest  barrier 
perhaps  between  man  and  man  that  Providence 
has  interposed,  drawn  by  the  same  powerful  cord 
towards  each  other,  priest  and  people  have  be. 
come  the  more  close  in  their  union,  only  as  tbey 
have  become  the  more  complete  in  their  insula- 
tion. In  the  prejudices  of  the  one  lies  the  secret  of 
the  other's  power.  Knowing  this,  and  labouring 
to  cement  those  prejudices,  what  wonder  if,  in  the 
very  act,  he  should  more  effectually  have  con- 
firmed his  own  ? 

We  believe  then,  that  in  causes  such  as  these 
is  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  present  character  of 
the  Irish  priesthood.  Let  them  be  allowed  to  re- 
mam — his  national  antipathies,  his  religious  jea- 
lousies, his  social  degradation,  and  that  which 
we  have  called  the  antagonism  of  his  mind,  will 
form,  as  it  has  ever  formed,  a  barrier  insurmount- 
able to  the  entrance  of  4ruth.  The  charmer  is 
his  natural  enemy,  and  **  charm  he  never  so 
wisely,"  he  will  be  deaf  to  his  voice.  Let  them 
be  removed^  let  feelings  of  confidence  towards 
England  be  gradually  engendered,  let  him  be 
detached  from  his  ecclesiastical  and  social  insult- 
tion,  and  brought  out  into  an  atmosphere  where 
the  beams  of  kindliness  can  warm  his  heart,  and 
the  free  currents  of  thought  can  purify  it,  and 
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Mie  mists  that  now  stagnate  there  will  disappear. 

No  longer  theignorant  man,  unable  dispassionately 

to  weigh  the  evidence,  still  less  will  he  be  the 

resolute  higot^  unwilling  to  do  it     No  longer  cast 

off  by  England,   his  allegiance  to  Roman  antho- 

riiy  will  be  shaken  at  its  foundation.     Ceasing  to 

be  a  furious  hater  of  Protestantism,  his  blind 

reverence  for  Romish  doctrines  will  have  lost  its 

itroDgest  hold.     Scripture  will,   little  by  little, 

inert  its  claims  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 

iogmas  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  on  which 

side  the  victory  will  ultimately  rest,  none  who 

have  proved  their  respective  claims  can  for  a 

moment  doubt. 

The  further  question  then  arises,  how  are  these 
eauses  to  be  removed  ? 

There  has  been  indeed  a  short  and  easy  method 
proposed  to  us,  to  bring  down  the  Protestant 
pastor  to  the  level  of  the  Romanist.  AVe  have 
been  bidden  to  sacrifice  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  The  establishment,  for  whose 
supineness  in  past  times  the  insane  policy  of 
English  rulers  can  best  account,"  of  whose  present 
efficiency  not  a  question  has  been  raised  ;  the 
Church  of  more  than  a  million  Protestants,  to 
whom  its  continuance  was  guaranteed  by  the  Act 
of  Union,  the  Church  of  the  landlords  from 

*  Appendix,  note  N. 
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whose  rent-rolls  its  funds  are  drawn  ;    so  sacred 
in  its  constitutional  aspect  as  a  standing  memorial 
of  our  Protestantism,  destined,  we  believe  yet,  to 
be  so  effective  in  a  religious  point  of  view  as  a 
peaceful  witness  to  the  truth, — this  we  are  coun- 
selled to  offer  up  as  a  hecatomb,   not  so  much  to 
the  natural  jealousies  of  the  priesthood,  as  to  the 
insatiable  cry  of  the  agitators.     We  thank  God 
we  have  a  ministry,  pledged,  that  while  their 
tenure  of  office  shall  continue,  this  shall  not  be 
so.     We   see  another  and  a  surer  method,  one 
which  by  obviating  the  necessity  for  so  flagrant 
and  so  foolish  an  act,  will  be  the  best  preservative 
against  its  commission ;  and  we  believe  that  our 
rulers  are  adopting  it.     It  is  to  raise  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  Romish  priest  to  the   level  of  the 
Protestant  pastor. 

We  say,  to  raise  his  condition  :  let  us  be  dis — 
tinctly  understood ;  we  do  not  mean  by  takio 
him,  as  a  parochial  minister,  into  the  pay  of  th 
State  ;  for  we  look  upon  the  case  as  standiog- 
thus : — 

We  find  in  every  parish  a  Roman  priest,  act- 
ing as  the  teacher  of  the  people.  Willingly 
would  we  get  rid  of  the  evil.  But  with  all  our 
efforts  we  cannot.  He  remains  there,  their 
teacher  still,  the  only  one  whose  authority  they 
will  for  a  moment  own.  We  have  to  deal,  then, 
with  the  matter  of  fact.     We  find  the  teacherr' 
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our  concern  must  henceforward  be  with  the 
things  taught ;  our  only  hope  must  be  to  bring 
a  beneficial  influence  to  bear  upon  his  teaching^ — 
to  ameliorate  the  evil  which  we  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  remove.  But  endow  his  church — place 
him  in  the  parish, — and  you  recognise  at  once, 
not  the  fact  alone  of  his  existence,  but  its  neces* 
nty :  you  invert  the  relationship  in  which  we 
stand  to  the  Irish  Romanists,  offering  from  our 
hands  the  teacher,  whom  we  do  but  receive  at 
theirs.  It  is  one  thing  to  endeavour  to  ameli- 
orate an  evil,  another  to  undertake  to  provide  for 
its  continuance.  The  Romish  priest  is  not — Pro- 
testants as  we  are  he  never  must  be — of  our 
fromding. 

Not  thus,  then,  would  we  raise  his  condition, 
not  in  this  direction  do  we  believe  the  govern- 
ment to  be  proceeding.  It  would  be  indeed  but 
to  stultify  their  own  acts.  For  they  have  already 
chosen  a  different  course.  Removing  the  re- 
strictions on  charitable  bequests,  they  have  en- 
abled members  of  his  own  creed  to  contribute  to 
his  better  support.  Withdrawing  the  control 
of  these  funds  again  from  the  Protestant  hier- 
archy, they  have  given  it  to  his  own.  Thus 
proceeding,  and  in  such  a  spirit, — where  a  prac- 
tical grievance  can  be  proved,  redressing  it  ; 
where  sectarian  jealousies  exist,  allaying  them  ; 
and  where,  at  the  very  source  of  all,  the  mind 
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oF  the  future  teacher  has  been  poisoned  by  educa- 
tional errors,  approaching  the  seat  of  mischief, 
and  gradually  infusing  sweet  waters  where  only 
bitter  have  hitherto  flowed, — ^this  will  be  to 
elevate  in  time  his  moral,  his  intellectual,  and 
his  social  being, — this,  therefore,  if  our  previous 
argument  be  a  just  one,  will  be  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  impediments  which  have  kept  "  the 
veil  upon  his  heart,"  when  the  Gospel  '*  has  been 
read." 

But  we  have  thus  been  brought  to  the  pro* 
ject  on  which  our  present  controversy  hinges— 
the  grant  to  Maynooth.  And  if  w*e  have  thus 
left  it,  without  any  direct  notice,  till  the  very 
end  of  our  argument,  it  is  only  in  accordance 
with  the  subordinate  place  we  would  assign  to  it 
in  the  subject  at  large.  That  subject  has  in 
fact  been,  the  possibility  arid  the  duty  of  aunt 
liorating  the  Romanism  in  Ireland,  which  the 
efforts  of  three  centuries  liave  made  no  progreff 
in  extinguishing.  If  we  see,  then,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  course  of  policy  directly  avmi^ 
at  that  amelioration, — if,  in  the  proposed  in- 
crease, wc  can  trace  a  step  in  that  course,  insig- 
nificant, perhaps,  when  viewed  in  the  abstract, 
but  most  important  in  its  relation  to  the  system 
at  large, — we  can  accept  it  thankfully^  not  to 
much  for  any  immediate  and  practical  good  that 
it  will  accomplish,  as  for  the  principle  on  which 
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it  rests,  and  the  ultimate  promise  which  it  holds 
out.     And  it  is  because  Maynooth  is  indeed  the 
seat  of  mischief,  that  we  rejoice  to  see  it  first 
approached.     Let  all  that  has  been  said  of  it  by 
its  adversaries  be  conceded  to  be  true.     Let  it  be 
granted  that,  **  founded   by  the  crown  in  order 
to  rescue  the  Romanist  clergy  from  democratical 
principles,   and  to  render  them  more  loyal,  its 
effect  has  been  to  make  them  much  less  loyal 
than  they  were  before,'*^ — that  in  rejecting  the 
Gallican  Articles,  they  have  in  effect  adopted 
those  of  the  ultra-montane  school,  and  that  these 
are  destructive  of  tlie  authority  of  kings,  of  the 
inviolability  of  oaths,  and  especially  of  that  oath 
of  "  ciinZ  allegiance^*  the  only  security  we  pos- 
sess against  treason  in  our  very  camp.     Let  it 
be  further  allowed  that  there,  as  in  every  other 
place  of  Romish  education   within   the  United 
Kingdom,  Jesuitistn^  the  most  ultra-montane  of 
all  ultra-montane  opinions,  has  been   little  by 
little  establishing  its   influence  ;  tliat  thus  the 
order,  proscribed  in  Spain,  banished  from  Por- 
tugal, expelled  from  Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
suppressed  by  a  pope  himself,  is  now  supplying 
teachers  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects: 
—and  to  this  catalogue,  heavy  as  it  is,  let  us 
add   one  which  outweighs   them   all,  that  the 

9  See  the  pamphlet  before  quoted,  **  Maynooth,  the  Crown, 
and  tlie  Country.*' 
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souls  of  tho&e  our  fellow- subjects,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  are  tampered  with  by  the 
same  teachings  to  a  degree  of  wliich  Romanism 
itself  was  ignorant,  till  Jesuitism  gave  it  its 
fullest  and  last  expansion  ; — let  all  thid  be 
granted,  and  in  our  estimation  it  does  bat 
swell  the  voices  that  should  be  gathering  upon 
our  ears, — the  cry  of  rebuke  for  past  remiissness, 
— the  demandof  an  immediate  change  of  policy,— 
and,  as  part  of  it,  the  singling  out  by  name  of 
the  institution  whose  corruption  lias  thus  infected 
a  country.  We  have  shrunk  from  all  contact 
with  the  religion  of  that  country, — what  wonder 
tliat  it  has  shunned  us,  and  all  amity  with  us,  in 
return  ?  We  have  thrust  its  teachers  into  a  shade, 
— why  marvel  that  the  deadly  nightshade  of 
Jesuitism,  or  any  other  evil  weed  of  foreign 
growth,  has  sprung  up  among  them  unnoticed? 
In  this  way,  if  in  no  other,  we  have  oppressed 
them, — it  was  to  be  expected  that  oppression 
would  be,  as  it  is  ever  wont  to  be,  a  bond  of  union 
to  them, — that  native  and  foreigner,  priest  and 
Jesuit^  agitator  and  priest,  would  forget  their 
respective  differences,  to  league  themselves 
against  the  oppressor,  and  await  their  day  of 
vengeance. 

We  know  that  an  objection  will  be  raised  herei 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  increased  grant  is  an  un- 
fettered one,  it  can  but  give  fresh  strength  to  the 
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confederacy  :  its  tendency  can  only  be,  therefore, 
to  aggravate  the  evil.     We  demand  in  reply  to 
this, — what  is  the  a/^er//a^ire  proposed  ?  Would 
yon  withdraw  the  grant  and  sweep  the  institution 
itself  away  f     The  thing  is  impossible.     Suppose 
that  by  some  act  of  arbitrary  power,  you  have 
destroyed  Maynooth,  that  you  have  ejected  its 
professors,  expelled  its  students,  and  levelled  its 
buildings  to  the  ground, — you  cannot  prevent  it 
Hsing  from  its  ruins  in  some  new  and  equally  dan- 
gerous form.    Clongowes*  would  only  receive  the 
refugees  whom  Maynooth  could  no  longer  shelter : 
^hat  hope  of  ameliorating  the  evil  do  you  dis- 
cover there  ?  Or,  failing  this,  would  you  allow  the 
institution  to  remain,  but,  withdrawing  the  govern- 
^i^dit  grants  place  it  under  strict  government  surveil- 
fence?  ^  hat  right  of  surveillance,  we  ask,  would 
^e  government  then  possess  ?   A  despotic  govern - 
'^^eiit  might  find  such  a  right  in  its  power :  a  free 
government  disclaims  it.      It  exercises  control 
only   where   it  affords   assistance — its    subsidies 
^ust  unlock  the  door  for  its  inspectors  to  find  an 
eutrance.     What  then  ?  Would  you  grant  the 
subsidies?     Conceding  the  principle  for  which 
^©  contend,  would  you  give  nine,  or  twenty-six 
thoosand  a  year,  it  matters  little  which — but 
•^'^^Oapany   it  with    a  set  of    strict  provisions^ 
"^^'ch  the   present  bill   does   not  contain?  We 

<^  College  of  Jesuits  within  six  miles  of  Maynootli. 
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willingly  allow  that  such  a  course  might  be  pur- 
sued; but  we  must  remind   the   objector,  that 
being  now  agreed  upon  the  principle^  the  rest  is 
a  matter  of  policy.     The  question  to  be  decided 
has  been  this, — must  the  endowment  of  Maynootk 
under  any  circumstances  be  looked  upon  as  a  mi, 
or  can  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty  f     Upon  the 
grounds  that  the  existing  religious  teaching  of 
Ireland,  can,  and  ought  to  be  impraved-^ihdt  kit 
this  purpose,  the  mind  of  the  teacher  mustbe,/rs<, 
beneficially  impressed — that  this  must  be  done  in 
various  other  particulars  indeed,    but   primarily, 
in  and  through  the  institution  where  he  is  edu- 
cated,— we  have  argued  that  it  is  a  duty.    Let 
this  be  admitted,  and  it  is  for  those  who  originaU 
the  measure   of  endowment,   to   determine  the 
mode  of  application.     And  be  it   remembered, 
then,  that  it  is  originated  as  part  of  a  course  <f 
policy — and  that,  one  of  conciliation.     It  is  no 
part  of  such  a  policy  to  refuse  all  restrictions  ;— 
it  has  provided  them  in  a  system  of  inspecdoB, 
which  shall  be  "  bona  fide,  instead  of  nomind," 
**  annual  instead  of  triennial.'     But  neither  is  it 
a  part  of  that  policy  to  impose  such  restrictions,  8i 
the  recipients  of  the  boon  may  reasonably  take 
exception  to.     In  those  which  it  has  provided,  it 
gives  a  character  of  openness  to  the  institutioa 
which  it  never  before  had.     Against  anyqM 
s  See  Sir  Robert  Peels  speech  on  introdudog  the  messoi^ 
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^'olatiou  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it, — tlie  introduc- 
tion of  the  avowed  Jesuit,  for  example,  to  its  offices 
«nd  professorships, — it  furnishes  a  gurantee.^   For 
the  rest, — ^for  the  absence  of  any  secret  violation — 
the  harbouring  of  the  concealed  Jesuit — the  infrac- 
tion of  tlie  direct  oath,  nay  more,  for  the  gradual 
removal  of  the  offences  already  existing  there, — it 
looks  to  anotfier  cause — an  improved  condition  of 
mind  and  feeling  among  the  Professors  tliem- 
Belves.     It  introduces  a  new  leaven  into  the  mass, 
the  all  powerful  one  of  kindliness.     It  leaves  it  to 
work   its  own   way  ;  and   it  doubts   not,   that, 
amidst  the  fermentation  of  conflicting  principles 
that  will  ensue,  the  most  dangerous  corruptions 
jf  Irish   Romanism — its  degrading  superstitions 
— its  anti-Eiio;lish  animosities — its  ultra-montane 
ittachments,  and,  above  all,  its  growing  alliance 
with    Jesuitism,  will  be   thrown  to  the  surface, 
and  pass   away    as  scum,  from  the  face  of  the 
land. 

One     other    objection      should    perhaps    be 
ioticed.     "The    effort  to   conciliate,"    we   are 

*  We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  indulge  this  hope  but 
iyr  acoDviction — founded  on  the  past  course  ofthe  government 
olicy — that  while  with  one  hand  they  redress  existing  ffrievances 
nth  the  other  they  will  strictly  enforce  existing  latas.  By 
be  provisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  all' 
esuits  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  required  to  be 
^isiered^ — and  any  others,  hereafter  setting  foot  upon  our 
bofet,  were,  upon  conviction,  to  be  banished  for  life. 
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told,  "  will  utterly  fail."  It  may  be  so  i 
answer.  But  does  that  prevent  the  ex|  erime 
being  made?  Because^  after  all  your  efforts 
reform  him,  the  convicted  felon  may  yet  rema 
hardened  to  the  last,  do  you  withhold  those  eSbr 
He  too^  for  a  long  course  of  years,  was  treat 
by  us  as  an  infected  and  outcast  being, — t 
greater  his  cnmes  the  wider  the  cordon  tb 
was  drawn  between  us, — careless  of  rec/atmtf 
we  were  content  if  we  could  onXy  punish,  fi 
a  better  light  broke  upon  us.'  We  remember 
that  he  too  had  a  heart.  Believing,  that  amic 
all  his  sins  some  lurking  principle  of  good  mig 
still  be  found,  we  determined  to  appeal  to  tb 
And  now,  to  speak  to  him  in  the  hitherto  stran 
accents  of  kindness — to  train  him  to  habits 
industry — to  teach  him  its  delights;  and,  as  1 
heart  softens  beneath  such  influences,  to  tell  h: 
of  God's  mercy  and  love  in  Christ;  this  l 
become  our  holier  and  our  nobler  task.  We  kn< 
that  all  may  fail.  In  the  place  of  banishment 
which  he  is  sent,  he  may  revert  to  his  fom 
courses,  and  all  our  care  for  him  will  have  be 
bestowed  in  vain.  But  reason — ^nay,  we  m 
already  add,  experience— forbid  such  an  c 
pectation ; — our  duty  as  Christian  men  will| 

^  The  excellent  sjstem  now  in  operation  at  the  Ptet 
ville  Model  Prison  is  here  referred  to. 
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Wt,  have  been  discharged.  And  bo  too  may 
it  be  with  Maynooth.  The  secret  power  of 
Jesuitism  may  have  become  so  firmly  established 
there,  the  withering  hatred  of  England  have 
struck  its  roots  so  deeply,  that  a  conciliatory 
policy  may  be  as  fruitless  in  mitigating  the  evil 
as  a  contrary  one  has  been  effective  in  fostering 
iL  It  may  be  left — which  God  in  his  mercy 
avert — for  the  sword  to  decide,  whether  Rome  or 
England  has  the  best  title  to  Irish  allegiance. 
But  while  we  are  permitted  to  see  the  spirit  in 
which  that  policy  has  been  already  received — 
the  gratitude  of  the  many  whom  it  was  intended 
to  conciliate — the  ill-concealed  mortification  of 
the  few  whose  designs  it  promises  to  defeat; 
while  of  the  Bequests  Act^  all  that  is  dignified 
among  the  Romish  hierarchy  is  to  be  found  de- 
claring its  approbation,  and  for  the  Maynooth 
Grants  the  Professors  are  to  be  heard  expressing 
their  "  deep  sense  of  gratitude  ;'* — and  while  on 
the  other  hand  Dr.  Higgins  can  denounce  the 
one  as  '^  a  mockery  and  insult,"  and  Mr.  Tierney 
sharaclerize  the  other  as  '^  iniquitous"  and 
'*  insidious,"^  we  will  hope  for  a  very  different 
result.  Already  we  imagine  that  we  can  see  the 
teat  at  work,  and  we  can  look  forward  therefore 
with  the  greater  confidence  to  the  time  when 
the  grosser  particles,  which  are  thus  early  be- 

*  See  Speech  at  Dundalk  dinner.     Appendix^  Note  N. 
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traying  themselves,  shall  have  been  finally  pre* 
cipitated  and  cast  aside. 

It  is  then,  because  we  believe,  of  error  in 
general,  that  it  is  most  surely  perpetuated  when 
it  is  neglected;  of  Romish  error  in  particular, 
that  it  contains  within  itself  the  germ  ofitsowD 
improvement,  but  by  extraneous  influences  "mW 
tlio  developement  of  that  germ  be  accelerated  or 
repressed;  of  Irish  Romanism  more  espeeiallj, 
that  the  influences  have  hitherto  tended  only  to 
re/^rf^s;— because,  moreover,  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  grant  to  M aynooth  is  a  step  in  the  am- 
trary  direction,  and  that,  consequently,  its  real 
tendency  is  not  to  perpetuate  Romish  error  but  to 
purify  it ; — therefore,  that  in  no  spirit  of  time- 
serving expediency^  but  with  a  solemn  conviction 
of  Christian  duty^  we  can  bestow  upon  the 
measure  our  earnest  **  God  speed." 

Our  argument,  it  will  be  perceived,  has  been 
confined  to  the  amelioration  of  existing  evils,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  purification  of  religion 
within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church  :  it  has 
not  travelled  into  the  region  beyond  that  of 
Reformation  from  it.  But  this  has  not  been 
because  we  think  lightly  of  the  advanced  stage,  or 
despair  of  ultimately  attaining  to  it. 

For  we^  too,  with  our  Protestant  brethren  of 

7  See  one  of  the  addresses  issued  by  the  Anti-MajDootli 
Conference. 
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Bzeter  Hall,  believe  that  ^  ^*  Rome  is  doomed/' 
To  the  attentive  observer  the  signs  of  decrepitude 
have  long  been  gathering  on  her  brow.  Even 
sow  she  is  tottering  to  her  fall.  But  we  attach  a 
defifiite  idea  to  this  fall.  It  will  be  accomplished 
Dot  by  a  crusade  of  avowed  enemies  from  withr 
tmt  her  camp,  but  by  a  defection  from  vnthin.  It 
will  be  hastened,  not  by  attempts  to  enlighten  the 
people^  while  their  teachers  remain  uncared  for, 
but  by  a  generous  and  common  sympathy  for 
both.  You  may  proscribe  the  priesthood^  drive 
them  within  the  fortress  of  a  more  relentless  bi- 
gotry, and  hope^  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  to 
starve  them  into  submission.  You  may  persecute 
the  shepherd  with  the  blunt  sword  of  intolerance, 
while  you  seek,  in  despite  of  him,  to  proselytize 
his  flock ;  but  it  is  not  thus  that  your  voice  will 
be  listened  to,  or  your  cause  prevail.  Rome  will 
ftill,  when  the  subject  churches  that  have  so  long 
given  their  ^*  power  and  their  strength'*  to  her, 
discovering  her  true  character,  shall  one  by  one 
''  break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their 
cords  from  them."  This  will  be,  again,  when 
with  priest  and  people  alike,  a  ^en^raZ enlighten- 
ment of  mind  shall  have  opened  a  door  for 
Scripture  to  be  heard,  and  a  scriptural  enlighten- 
ment shall  thus  have  established  the  dominion  of 
truth.  While  we  do  every  thing  then  to  promote 
the  one  object,  let  us  be  careful  that  we  do  nothing 
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much  to  hope,  that  the  cry  of  independence  once 
raised,  the  defection  of  the  nations  will  be  as 
unanimous,  as  their  subjugation  has  hitherto 
been  complete.  It  may  be  that  Home  herself^ 
another  Niobe  bereaved  of  her  children, — cut  off 
from  reformation  by  her  claim  to  infallibility, — 
wrapping  herself  in  a  robe  of  yet  deeper  "  mys- 
tery^  as  she  yields  herself  yet  more  wholly  to  the 
deadly  embrace  of  Jesuitism, — will  fall,  as  she 
has  lived,'  "  a  queen'*— destroyed  by  the  "  breath 
of  the  coming*'  of  the  Son  of  man.  But  if  there 
be  a  country  which  shall  share  with  her  in  those 
judgments,  it  is  that  one  in  which  barriers  of 
man's  raising, — a  cold  repulsion  on  the  part  of 
Protestants,  an  undue  alarm  for  a  revival  of  her 
superstitions,  an  unworthy  distrust  of  the  power 
of  truth  in  dispelling  them, — where  these  shall 
have  left  the  manacles  upon  men's  minds, 
which  a  kindlier  feeling  might  have  contributed 
to  strike  off,  and  shall  have  driven  the  victims  of 
her  tyranny  into  a  closer  league  with  her,  to 
share  her  fortunes,  and  to  perish  in  her  fall. 

May  Ireland,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
escape  this  destiny.  May  England  be  rescued 
from  a  participation  in  this  guilt ! 

*  Rev.  xviii.  7. 
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NOTE  A 

it  necestaryy  perhaps,  to  state  that  no  allusion  is  here 
ded  to  the  discoveries  arrived  at  by  a  legitimate  process 
luctive  reasoning.  The  harmony  of  these  with  the  re- 
d  history  of  the  world,  is  now  receiving  a  general, 
^  somewhat  tardy,  acknowledgement.     There  have 

attempts,  however,  of  late,  to  graft  on  these  certain 
ful  speculations,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  general 
tntnce  in  revealed  truth,  in  reality  aim  a  blow  at  some  of 
ott  important  doctrines,  and  not  the  least,  as  it  appears  to 
rriter,  at  that  grand  one  which  is  more  peculiarly  con- 
id  in  the  New  Testament,  the  revelation  of  the  Triune 


NOTE  B. 
(See  Hooker's  Ecc.  Pol.  book  iii.  cap.  i.  10.) 

For  even  as  the  apostle  doth  say  of  Israel,  that  they  are 
le  respect  '  enemies,'  but  in  another  '  beloved  of  God ;' 
ke  sort  with  Rome,  we  dare  not  communicate  concern- 
sundry  her  gross  and  grievous  abominations,  yet  touch- 
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ing  those  main  parts  of  Christian  truth,  wherein  they  itill 
constantly  persist,  we  gladly  acknowledge  tliem  to  be  of  tbe 
family  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  our  hearty  prayer  unto  God 
Almighty  is,  that  being  conjoined  so  far  forth  with  them,  they 
may  at  the  length,  (if  it  be  his  will,)  so  yield  to  frame ind 
reform  themselves,  that  no  distraction  remain  in  any  thiogi 
but  that  we  '  all  may,  with  one  heart  and  with  one  moothi 
glorify  God  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  whose 
Church  we  are.' " 

NOTE  C. 

DICTATUS    PAPiB. 

(Baronii  Annal.  A.  D.  1076;  Bower's  Translation,  from  the 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  298.  See  Preface  to 
«  Scriptural  Communion  with  God,"  by  Rev.  G.  Towof- 
hend,  Canon  of  Durham,  &c.  p.  502.) 

'<  I.  The  Roman  Church  was  founded  by  none  but  ov 
Lord. 

IL  The  Roman  Pontiff  alone  should  of  right  be  etjM 
Universal  Bishop. 

in.  He  alone  can  depose  and  restore  Bishops. 

IV.  The  Pope's  legate,  though  of  an  inferior  rank,  u  io 
councils  to  take  place  of  all  Bishops,  and  can  pronounce  se** 
tcnce  of  deposition  against  them. 

V.  Tlie  Pope  can  depose  absent  Bishops. 

VI.  No  man  ought  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  penoBi 
excommunicated  by  him. 

VII.  The  Pope  alone  can  make  new  laws,  can  estabTuh 
new  churches,  can  divide  rich  bishoprics,  and  unite  poor 
ones. 

VIII.  He  alone  can  wear  the  imperial  ornaments. 

IX*  All  princes  are  to  kiss  his  foot,  and  to  pay  that  mA 
of  distinction  to  him  alonet 
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X.  His  name  alone  ought  to  be  commemorated  in  the 
Churches. 

XL  There  is  no  name  in  the  world  but  his. 

XIL  It  is  lawful  for  him  to  depose  emperors. 

XIIL  He  can  translate  Bishops  from  one  see  to  another, 
when  thought  necessary. 

XIV.  He  can  ordain  a  Clerk  in  any  Church  whatever. 

XV.  A  Clerk  ordained  by  him  must  not  be  preferred  to  a 
higher  degree  by  any  other  Bishop. 

XVI.  No  general  council  is  to  be  assembled  without  his 
order. 

XVII.  No  book  is  to  be  deemed  canonical  but  by  his  au- 
thority. 

XVIII.  His  judgment  no  man  can  reverse^  but  he  can 
reverse  all  other  judgments. 

XIX.  He  is  to  be  judged  by  no  man. 

XX.  No  man  shall  presume  to  condemn  the  person  that 
appeals  to  the  apostolic  see. 

XXL  The  greater  causes  of  all  Churches  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  apostolic  see. 

XXII.  The  Raman  Church  never  has  erred,  nor  will  she 
ever  err  according  to  Scripture. 

XXIII.  The  Roman  Pontiff,  canonically  elected,  becomes 
undoubtedly  holy  by  the  merits  of  St,  Peier,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Si.  JSnnodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia,  and  many  of 
the  Fathers,  as  is  related  in  the  decrees  of  Pope  Symmachii9. 

XXIV.  With  his  leave  an  inferior  may  accuse  his  superior. 

XXV.  He  can  depose  and  restore  Bishops  without  assem- 
bling a  synod. 

XXVI.  He  is  not  to  be  deemed  a  Catholic  who  does  not 
agree  with  the  Raman  Church. 

XXVII.  The  Pope  can  absolve  subjects  from  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  they  have  taken  to  a  bad  prince." 
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NOTE  C  C. 

raa  cxro  cr  pc»i:  pics  it. 

HjcaLa  *  Trtr Va rrc  ?iv?..  Loodoa,  1T05.) 

I    I  jxiis:  3rs>  rwxiTe  icd  esbnoe  the  apoitolical  ind 

etxiisaaKxai.  mii.T^-c^  tad  iZ  ocber  obtcriances  and  coo* 

i.  I  ic  reoiLTe  tie  H^ir  Scrpcires  in  the  »me  seiue  tbat 
H:lt  >r:c2iier  Ch;:rc£  dccr^  az^  alvsTf  hath,  to  whom  it  be- 

m  m 

Lcczf  zz  ;  :Ddre  n:'  tl:e  crac  «estse  and  interpretatioD  of  them; 
zieitbcr  vill  I  rceeire  aisd  inierpret  them  otherways  thanac" 
dnLzz  ^^  ii«  uzanlmocs  cccicc:  cf  the  Fathers. 

3.  1  03  also  pctxeH,  that  there  are  seTen  Sacramenti  of 
the  New  Lav.  tr^j  aod  properij  to  called,  instituted  by  our 
L>xd  JeKis  Christ,  and  cccesaarr  to  the  salration  of  mm- 
kicd.  though  not  an  ot  them  to  every  one,  riz.  B^isOi 
Cocnrmatioo.  the  Eucharist,  Penance*  Extreme  UnctioDi 
Orderly  and  Marriage,  and  that  they  do  confer  grace ;  and 
that  of  these.  Baptism.  Confirmation,  and  Onlen,  may  not 
be  repeated  wiihout  sacrilege.  I  do  also  receive  and  admit 
the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
solemn  administration  of  the  above  said  Sacraments. 

4.  I  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thing  that  balk 
been  defined  aiKl  declared  by  the  holy  Council  of  TrtMi^  coor 
ceroing  original  sin  aiKl  justification. 

5.  1  do  also  profess,  that  in  the  Mass  there  is  offered  t 
true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead ;  and  that,  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the  Eudm- 
rist,  there  u  truly,  really,  and  substantially,  the  body  sad 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divmity,  of  our  Lord  Jcsui 
Christ ;  and  that  there  is  a  change  made  of  the  whole  mb- 
stance  of  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of 
wine  into  the  blood,  which  change  the  Catholic  Church  calli 
Transubstantiation. 

6.  I  confess,  also»  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and 
entire,  Christ  and  a  true  Sacrament  is  taken  and  receivedi 
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7.  I  do  firmly  hold,  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 
flouls  there  detained  are  relieved  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful. 

8.  I  do  likewise  believe,  that  the  saints  reigning  together 
with  Christ,  are  to  be  worshipped  and  prayed  unto,  and  that 
they  do  offer  prayers  unto  God  for  us,  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

9.  I  do  most  firmly  assert,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  ever  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other  saints, 
ought  to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  ve- 
neration ought  to  be  given  them. 

10.  I  do  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  led  by 
Christ  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  use  of  them  is  very  be. 
neficial  to  Christian  people. 

11.  I  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Homan  Church  to  be  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches ; 
and  I  do  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles, 
and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

12.  I  do  also,  without  the  least  doubt,  receive  and  profess 
all  other  things  which  have  been  delivered,  defined,  and  de- 
dared  by  the  sacred  Canons  and  oecumenical  Councils,  and 
eqiecially  by  the  holy  Synod  of  Treni ;  and  all  things  con- 
trary thereunto,  and  all  heresies  whatsoever,  condemned,  re- 
jected, and  anathematized  by  the  Church,  I  do  likewise  con- 
demn, reject,  and  anathematize. 

This  true  Catholic  Faith,  without  which  no  man  can  be 
saved,  which  at  this  time  I  freely  profess  and  truly  embrace, 
I  will  be  careful  (by  the  help  of  God)  that  the  same  be 
retained,  and  firmly  professed,  whole  and  inviolate,  as  long  as 
I  live ;  and  that  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  that  it  be  held,  taught, 
and  preached  by  those  under  my  power,  and  by  such  as  I 
shall  have  charge  over  in  my  profession,  I,  the  said  N.  pro- 
mise* tow,  and  swear : — So  help  me  God,  and  these  His 
Hdy  Gospels. 
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NOTE  D. 

(See  Quarterly  Review  for  June,  1814,  article  on  *»Sclii*n\ 

in  the  Papacy.") 

''  In  like  manner,  in  the  encyclical  letter  to  the  bishops  in 
Poland,  transmitted  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  Kevolutiou, 
the  Pope  speaks,  or  rather  is  made  to  S|>eak,  in  very  strong 
terms,  of  certain  unquiet  spirits  which  had  been  for  many 
years  troubling  the  Holy  See  with  unreasonable  requests^ 
requests  which,  although  always  refused,  were  with  uncon- 
querable pertinacity  continually  renewed  f* — 

**  The  four  points  upon  which  they  have  been  insisting 
are,  first,  that  the  public  worship  shall  be  performed  in  all 
countries  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  secondly,  that  the  cup 
shall  be  given,  as  well  as  the  bread,  in  the  Sacrament  to  the 
laity ;  thirdly,  that  the  frequenting  of  the  confessional  shall 
not  be  compulsory  ;  fourthly,  that  vows  of  celibacy  shall  not 
be  obligatory  on  the  clergy." 

"  In  France  the  people  commonly  use  a  prayer-book,  called 
the  *  Paroissicn,'  which  has  the  Latin  service  and  the  French 
translation  in  parallel  columns ;  but  such  a  work  is  prohibited 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  all  countries  where  the  power 
of  the  Church  is  absolute.  In  ihe  North  rf  Germany  vA 
the  Tyrol,  they  use  a  German  Mass-book,** 

After  speaking  of  the  '*  Disciples  of  Sailer,"  the  pro- 
moters of  the  movement,  it  continues — **  They  arc  called 
<  Jesus  worshippers,*  the  others  '  Mary  worshippers*  (Maria- 
diensten) ;  and  these  sobriquets  clearly  indicate  auotlier 
great  practical  abuse  of  the  papacy,  as  to  which  the  two 
parties  have  already  come  into  open  collision.  We  say 
practical — for,  however  clearly  educated  Romanists  may  see 
the  demarcation  between  douleia  and  latreia — ^liowever  sin- 
cerely they  may  protest  against  injustice  when  charged  with 
giving  to  a  dead  woman  the  honour  and  worship  duly  only  to 
God,  the  fact  is  entirely  undeniable  that  in  Roman  Catholic 
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itriet  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  live  and  die  in 
;iial  reliance  on  the  intercession  and  mediation,  not  of 
iaTiour>  but  of  the  Virgin  and  other  Saints  departed.*' 


NOTE  E. 

le  reader  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
on  in  the  South  of  France  will  recognise  the  truth  of 
An  incident  which  occurred  within  the  sphere  of  the 
r's  own  observation,  will  perhaps  best  illustrate  it.  In 
:ourse  of  a  winter  passed  at  Nice,  he  had  had  several 
nrsations  on  religious  subjects  with  the  landlady  of  the 
*  where  he  lodged,  the  wife  of  a  veteran  officer  in  Napo- 
I  army.  She  had  evinced  much  earnestness  in  her  in- 
et  as  to  the  nature  of  Protestant  ductrines;  and  when  a 
ch  Testament  was  put  into  her  hands,  she  had  poured 
its  pages  with  many  tears  of  thankfulness  and  delight. 
og  Lent,  a  young  and  rather  famous  preacher  was  sent 
Sciate  in  the  French  church,  from  one  of  the  neighbour- 
owns  ;  and  with  other  good  Catholics,  she  was  constant 
ir  attendance.  On  her  return  from  the  second  or  third 
on>  she  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  doctrines  she 
heard  preached.  The  subject  had  been  ^^  prayer ^^ 
h  appeared  to  have  been  enforced  with  much  eamest- 
.  '*  But  to  whom  were  you  told  to  pray  ?" — "  To  God 
*'  **  To  none  else  ?  No  aposdes  or  saints,  no  mar- 
?*•-— "None."  "  Through  whom  then  were  you  told 
■ay  ?" — "  Through  Jesus  Christ."  "  Was  there  no  men- 
made  of  other  mediators  ?  None  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
AStance?" — "  Not  once  did  her  name  occur  throughout 
sermon,  nor  that  of  any  other  mediator  but  the  one,  our 
1  Jeaus  Christ."  On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  text  had 
I  ''  Search  the  Scriptures,"  and  the  duty  had  been  en- 
id  fiuthfully  and  with  no  restriction.    It  was  in  the  course 
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of  a  conversation  to  which  this  had  led,  that  she  made  the 
remark  which  had  already  suggested  itself  to  the  writer'i 
mind.    '^  I  feel  sure  that  our  young  preachers  are  beginnicg 
to  preach  your  doctrines.     I  never  hear  these  things  from 
the  Italian  priests  here,  1  never  heard  them  from  the  older 
ones  in  my  own  country."     And   this  is   the  exact  trath. 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  Societe  Evang^Iique  of  Paris 
and  Geneva,  the  pure  word  of  God  has  found  its  way,  not 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  alone,  but  of  the  priests.    The 
consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  through  the  Hierarchjand 
higher  orders  of  the  priesthood,  an  endeavour — and  not  an 
unsuccessful  one — is  being  made,  to  Jesuitize  the  Church  of 
France,  amongst  the  lower  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  a 
resistance  of  principle  is  silently  organising  itself  which  wilt 
be  rendered  the  more  powerful  only  as  it  is  the  more  sought 
to  be  coerced  into  silence.     It  is  from  amidst  the  conflict  of 
elements  such  as  these,  that  the  independence  of  the  Church  of 
Trance,  and  its  purification  will  probably,  and  before  many 
years  have  passed,  be  wrought  out.  We  will  only  add,  though 
this  is  rather  connected  with  a  subsequent  part  of  oar  argu- 
ment, that  it  was  from  the  existence  of  similar  scriptural 
enlightenment  amongst  the  priesthood,  that  the  Refbrmatioo 
found  a  ready  entrance  into  England,— from  the  want  of  it* 
that  it  made  so  little  way  in  Ireland.    It  is  said  of  Brown, 
subsequently  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  ''while  hewasIVo- 
vincial  of  the  Augustine  order  in  England^— he  advised  the 
people  to  make  their  application  for,  and  to,  Christ  alone— 
and  for  which  doctrine  he  was  much  taken  notice  of— and  not 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints.*' 
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NOTE  F. 

Many  instances  of  such  declarations  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics  might  be  adduced.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  specify  one  amongst  the  most  recent. 

'^  That  the  meeting  deeply  regrets  the  tone  assumed  at 
thb  time  by  too  many  of  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects ; 
lliat  they  feel  much  sorrow  when  they  see  unfourided — they 
fondly  hofed  forgoUen — charges  renewed  against  them. 

NOTE  G. 

(Extracted  from  <<  Short  Account  of  John  Ronge."     Chap- 
man, 1845.    Page  80,  81,  32.) 

<<  But  of  all  demonstrations  that  were  made  in  his  favour, 
the  most  satisfactory  was  that  exhibited  by  the  Catholic 
community  at  Schncidemuhl,  a  small  Prussian  town.  The 
whole  community,  with  their  priest,  Czerski,  at  their  head, 
took  the  decisive  step  of  separating  themselves  entirely  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  churchy  without,  however,  adopting  the 
name  of  Protestants,  but  of  German  Catholics.  They  pub- 
lithed  at  the  same  time  their  creed,  signed  by  each  of  them, 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  short  review.'* 

After  an  introduction,  setting  forth  the  origin  of  their 
movement,  the  following  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church  are  rejected  in  nine  articles : — 

^  1.  The  doctrine  that  only  the  priests  are  fit  to  receive  the 
holy  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
people  to  receive  the  bread  alone. 

2.  The  canonizations. 

8.  The  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of  images 
and  relics. 

4.  The  doctrine  that  the  priests  have  the  power  to  forgive 
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the  sins  of  men,  and  to  absolve  them  from  transgressions  oC 
all  kinds ;  likewise  the  doctrine  of  indulgences. 

5.  Fasting. 

6.  The  divine  service,  the  mass  and  vespers  in  LaUn. 

7.  The  celibacy  of  the  priests. 

8.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  sinful  for  a  Catholic  to  marry  i 
Protestant. 

9.  The  doctrine  that  Christ  is  visibly  represented  on  earth 
by  a  man. 

Then  follows  their  own  creed,  in  which  they  declare  that 
they  are,  and  wish  to  remain  Catholics,  that  is  to  sayi  not 
Boman,  but  German  Catholics** 

NOTE  H. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  lead  taken  by  the  prieit- 
hood  in  assailing  some  of  the  worst  of  the  Romish  corrup- 
tions, the  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  before  quoted. 

*<  But  with  the  honest  ecclesiasiies  of  Germany,  the  Tyrdi 
German  Switzerland,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  theie 
things  are  no  speculations  and  theories,  but  sad  and  painful 
realities.  They  know  that  corruption  of  the  youthful  miDil 
is  the  natural  and  almost  invariable  result ;  and  some  are  da* 
termined  that  the  fruits  of  this  system  shall  not  be  hid  ia  a 
corner  any  more ;  but,  let  the  consequences  be  what  the; 
may,  the  secret  recesses  of  infamy  shall  be  exposed,  and  the 
system  be  put  an  end  to. 

"  The  German  ecclesiastics  who  are  now  resolved  to  brinf 
these  things  to  light,  have  no  wish  for  writing  libelloua  a^ 
cusations  against  their  brethren ;  but  they  will  bring  then 
forward  as  proofs,  damning  proofs,  of  the  effects  of  the  pt*^ 
tice  of  the  confessional,  of  the  necessary  studies  oT  the 
priests,  and  of  the  vows  of  celibacy  upon  the  morals  of  ^ 
clergy. 
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*^  That  movement  in  Bavaria  and  Western  Germany,  which 
at  this  moment  excites  the  well-founded  alarm  of  the  Roman 
court,  may  be  traced  principally  to  the  zeal  and  abilities  of 
the  late  Bishop  Sailer;  and  hence  the  importance  of  the 
speech  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  upon  the  appointment  of 
Bishop  Riedely  which  ended  with  the  expression  of  his 
Majesty's  hope  that  he  should  find  in  him  a  worthy  suc- 
of  Bishop  Sailer." 


NOTE  K. 

In  Mant's  History  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  (vol.  i.  page 
259>)  it  is  shown  that  only  two  Bishops  were  deprived  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  suprtmacyy  Leverous  of  Kildare, 
and  Walsh  of  Meith.  All  the  rest  conformed  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  So,  too,  when  the  act  of  uniformity  had 
been  passed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  "  the  Bishops,"  we  are 
told,  "  complied  with  this  alteration  in  the  public  worship" 
— *''  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  church  in  Ireland  resorted 
to  the  parish  churches  where  the  English  service  was  used 
during  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

NOTE  L. 

See  description  of  *'  Patrick's  Purgatory  of  Lough  Dearg." 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixviii.  Article  on  Carleton's  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 

NOTE  M. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Archbishop  Brown  (of  Dublin)  to 
the  Lord  Cromwell.  (Mant's  History  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.) 

**  The  people  of  the  nation  be  blind  and  unknowing — 
most  of  the  clergy,  as  your  Lordship  hath  heard  from  me 
before,  being  ignorant,  and  not  able  to  speak  right  words  in 
the  Mass  or  Liturgy,  as  being  not  skilled  in  the  Latin 
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Grammar,  so  tliat  a  bird  might  be  taught  to  speak  wltb  it 
much  sense  as  several  of  them  do  in  this  country.  These 
sorts,  though  not  scholars,  yet  crafly  to  cozen  the  poor 
people,  and  to  dissuade  them  from  following  his  Highness'i 
orders."  See  also  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  miserably  degraded 
condition  of  the  Irish  clergy. 

NOTE  N. 

The  successive  spoliations  of  the  Irish  church  will  be  found 
recorded  at  length  in  Bishop  Mant's  history.  The  ignorance 
of  the  Irish  language,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy  have 
lost  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  may  be 
traced,  in  no  small  degree  to  the  policy  of  the  English  go- 
vernment For  by  the  Irish  Act  of  Uniformity  it  was  pro- 
vided that  ^<  spiritual  promotion  should  only  be  given  to 
such  persons  as  could  speak  English,  and  that  all  clergymen 
should  be  bound  by  oath  to  endeavour  to  Icam  and  speak 
the  English  language,  and  to  preach  the  word  of  God  ia 
English.' 
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NOTE  O. 
(See  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey's  speech  at  the  Dundalk  dinner.) 

After  quoting  part  of  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Essex  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1599,  in  which  the  following  sentence 
occurs : — <*  Their  Jesuits  and  practising  priests  must  be 
hunted  and  taken  from  them,"  Mr.  Tierney  says,  *'  Look  it 
the  iniquitous  Bequests  Bill,  have  they  not  legislated  io  tbst 
bill,  against  the  Jesmtt  and  practuing  prieHs  f  Have  thef 
not  made  two  of  our  archbishops  commissioners  of  thst  un- 
holy measure  7  Have  they  not  induced  others  of  theprd^ 
to  eecede  from  the  majority  of  their  brethren?** 

LONDON  : 
PUnBD  BT  J.  OLLIVXn,  59,  PALIrXAU. 
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THE    MAYNOOTH    GRANT. 


A     LETTER 


(Reprinted  from  the  **  Standard,") 


TO  THE 


IRGY  WHO  ATTENDED  AS  DEPUTIES 

IN  LONDON 


TO    OPPOSE    THE    GRANT. 


By    a    country    CLERGYMAN. 


LONDON : 
JOITN    OLLI VIEB,    59, 

1845. 


PALL-MALL. 


A    LETTER,    &c. 


My  Reveeenj)  Bkethben, 

Having  allowed  yourselves,  doubtless  from  a  deep 
le  of  duty,  to  take  a  public  part  in  the  opposition  offered 
the  grant  proposed  by  the  Government  to  the  College  at 
jDoothy  and  having  witnessed  the  polemical  excitements  of 
cb  it  has  been  made  the  vehicle  in  the  public  meetings 
have  countenanced  by  your  presence  in  .the  metropolis,  I 
lid  respectfully  intreat  you,  now  that  the  Bill  has  passed 
mgfa  Parliament  to  pause  for  a  short  time  in  your 
er ;  and  bearing  in  miAd,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of 
^  **  whose  you  are,  and  whom  you  serve,''  candidly  to 
yourselves  whether  you  feel  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  con- 
UOU8  part  you  have  recently  taken  in  the  din  of  political 
religious  strife  ?  Whether  you  have  felt  quite  comfort- 
s,  and  in  your  proper  sphere^  in  the  mixed  companies,  ^^  of 
lenominations,''  to  which  you  have  given  countenance  by 
r  presence  on  the  platforms  at  Exeter  Hall  and  other 
968  ?  Whether  the  part  you  have  there  taken  is  consistent 
1  your  character  as  pillara  of  the  Church  f  and  whether 
sentiments  in  which  you  have  concurred  have  had  any 
kncy  to  bring  back  "  wanderers  from  the  fold ;  '^  to  **put 
ly  strife  and  debate ;"  or  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill 
My  the  members  of  Christ. 

king  one  of  your  own  body  as  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church, 
rould  strenuously  defend  your  right  to  express  your 
lions  on  all  subjects  in  which  the  welfare  of  society  may  be 
dyed ;  and  especially  on  those  questions  which  affect  man's 
nal  interests.  But  it  behoves  us,  in  the  exercise  of  our 
ed  office,  continually  to  bear  in  mind,  that  ^^  as  much  as 
18  lieth,  we  should  live  peaceably  with  all  men ;  ^  and  as 
have  authorised  channels  in  those  *^  who  are  ordained  to 
i  over  U8  in  spiritual  things,''  for  communicating  our  send* 
Its  on  great  public  questions,  and  we  can  thus  give  weight 


to  our  opinions,  by  presenting  them  to  the  legislature  in  our 
collective  capacity  as  clergymen,  it  surely  becomes  us  to  uke 
heed  how  we  make  ourselves  conspicuously  prominent  in  ihose 
politico-religious  controversies  which  stimulate  the  possioos 
wc  inherit  in  common  with  others,  and  are  destructive  of  t 
meek  and  humble  spirit. 

Of  the  numerous  body  of  dissenters,  forming  a  vast  majority 
of  the  deputies  at  your  late  meetings,  I  am  bound  and  desirous 
to  speak  in  terms  only  of  kindness  and  respect.  They  are,  I 
doubt  not,  as  conscientious  in  their  opinions  on  points  of  faith 
and  discipline,  as  wc  are.  But  surely  this  does  not  justify 
YOU  in  uniting  on  a  great  religious  question  with  men  who 
differ  from  you  on  many  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; 
who  scoff  at  your  claim  to  apostolic  authority  for  our  system 
of  Church  government;  who  unite  with  you,  at  prcsenty^^in 
sinking  all  minor  differences^^  (under  the  undefined  plea  of 
^^our  common  Protestanism'*'),  because  they  think  the  course 
you  are  now  adopting  accords  with  their  views  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  connexion  between  the  Church  and  the  State ;  but 
who  combine  at  other  times  with  equal  zeal  with  the  RomiD 
Catholics,  in  opposition  to  the  Church  you  revere:  as  in  a 
recent  instance  of  hostility  to  the  government  Education  Billy 
on  the  avowed  plea  of  a  jealous  apprehension  that  it  would 
give  additional  influence  to  the  parochial  clergy.  Whatever 
be  your  opinions,  therefore,  on  the  errors  of  Popery,  whidiw 
one  can  deplore  more  than  I  do,  let  me  intreat  you  (as  an  old 
fellow-labourer  in  our  Lord's  vineyard),  before  you  appeif 
again  in  London  as  Delegates  of  a  solemk  PboteitaXT 
League  and  Covenant,  to  consider  seriously,  whether,  id 
the  character  thus  delineated  by  your  chairman,  you  will  be 
adopting  either  the  most  becoming,  or  the  most  judicious 
course,  for  giving  effect  to  your  own  opinions,  or  for  dispdliog 
those  errors  and  delusions  of  Romanism  you  earnestly  deflrc 
to  eradicate  from  the  Christian  fold.  On  the  latter  mj 
serious  subject,  let  me  entreat  you  also  to  consider,  with  the 
calm  devoted  attention  it  merits,  whether  the  line  you  are  pur- 
suing is  the  one  best  adapted  to  lead  to  succesSb 


Put  the  subject  before  you  in  its  most  simple  form.  If 
there  were,  in  the  parish  of  any  of  you,  an  individual  of  re- 
putable character,  but  holding  lax,  or  sectarian,  or  infidel 
opinions,  and  you  were  brought  into  contact  with  that  man, 
and  felt  desirous,  as  you  doubtless  would,  to  convince  him  of 
his  errors,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  how 
would  you  proceed?  Would  you  adopt  a  repulsive,  or  a 
nild  and  courteous  deportment  towards  him  ?  Are  you  not 
eoDTinced  that  your  only  hope  of  success  would  depend  on  a 
judicious  appeal  to  his  reason  ?  With  regard  also,  generally, 
to  dissenters  in  your  parish,  or  to  persons  lukewarm  and  care- 
ksA  about  religion,  did  you  ever  draw  such  persons  to  your 
ecmgregation  by  harshness  or  compulsion  ?  Or  in  your  in^ 
tercourse  with  your  neighbours  at  vestry,  or  other  public 
meetings,  did  you  ever  disarm  opposition  by  sternness  ?  And 
did  you  never  succeed  in  effecting  your  objects  by  patiently 
and  mildly  explaining  them  P  Doubtless,  those  among  you 
who  have  learned  experience  by  a  long  exercise  of  pastoral 
duties  in  populous  parishes,  will  agree  with  me  on  these 
points. 

Then  let  me  respectfully  ask  you  to  reflect,  if  the  course  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  good  as  to  individuals,  why  it  should 
not  be  adopted  in  the  aggregate  ? 

What  can  possibly  be  the  result  of  much  of  the  language 
applied,  in  your  prcsence,  at  the  recent  meetings,  to  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  extension  of 
hitter,  hateful,  and  revengeful  feelings  ?  Many  of  the  dogmas 
of  Popery  may  be  damnable  and  idolatrous,  and  many  of  its 
ceremonies  may  be  absurd  mummeries ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
obliterate  such  impieties  and  defilements  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  do  you  expect  to  do  so  by  irritating  and  insulting 
the  Papists  whom  you  desire  to  convert  ?  Or  do  you  think 
you  are  strengthening  the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  by  exas- 
perating Christians  of  different  denominations  against  each 
other  ?  Is  ^*  divide  et  impera^  to  be  your  motto,  for  hastening 
the  period  when  ^Uhere  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd  ?^ 
Or  arc  you  afraid  that  the  lofty  Ixittlcmcnts  of  otir  Zion  may 
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be  overthrown ;  or  its  deep  and  solid  foundations  be  under- 
nnned,  either  by  the  open  assaults,  or  the  insidious  ap- 
proaches of  Popery  ?  Is  the  Protestant  faith  htiUt  upon  ttf 
sand  ?  Can  you  really  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people,  with  the  knowledge  and  intelligence  of  tk 
nineteenth  century,  can  be  drawn  away  by  the  arts  of  design- 
ing men  from  their  religious  principles  to  image- worship,  or 
lie  se<luccd  from  their  loyalty  to  their  Sovereign,  to  acicnow- 
ledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Po^ie  ?  Of  such  infatuations  you 
can  have  no  serious  appreliension.  You  know  that  theeflbrti 
made  to  expand  the  minds  of  the  British  people  have  been  at 
least  so  far  successful  as  to  have  rendered  all  such  dangen 
futile  and  visionary.  And  may  we  not  hope,  tcith  this  ex- 
ample before  usy  that  similar  efforts,  combined  with  increasing 
means  of  communication  and  intercourse,  may  gradually  pro- 
duce similar  fruits  in  our  sister  island  ? 

Wlien  science  and  literature  revived  in  Europe,  was  the 
mental  cultivation  which  flowed  from  them  long  confined  to 
the  priesthood  ?  or  has  the  dominion  of  the  hierarchy  been 
thereby  increased  ?  Has  not  the  general  diffusion  of  sound 
learning  and  religious  education  among  us  tended,  in  fact,  to 
raise  an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  tyranny  of  spiritual 
despotism  ?  And  why  sliould  not  a  similar  cause  produce  t 
similar  effect  when  applied  to  the  singularly  intelligent  cha- 
racter of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects  ?  Nay,  is  there  not  cause  to 
hope  that  the  force  of  Divine  truth  is  even  now  working  its 
quiet  but  effectual  way,  through  the  medium  of  superior 
education,  and  the  interchange  of  the  courtesies  of  good 
society,  in  the  different  portions  of  the  realm.  Ip  the  ml 
and  earnestness  of  controversy,  reference  is  indeed  coDti- 
nually  made  to  tenets  which  we  alike  deplore  and  abhor:  but 
can  it  be  said,  that  no  ground  has  been  gained  on  the 
side  of  truth,  when  we  hear  the  most  obnoxious  of  those  tenets 
denounced  in  Parliament  by  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  fflk- 
impeachable  integrity,  whom  we  have  supposed  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  their  influence  ?  Or,  can  it  be  said,  that  no 
gtxiund  has  been  gaiu^d,  when  we  hear  such  men  public^  dit 


^  same  spirit  with  ourselves,  the  damnable  doctrine^ 
I,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  may  be  murdered 
bjects?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  the 
ithy  to  hear  such  men  abjure  with  indignation  the 
;e,  that  they  may  be  released,  by  their  priests,  from 
obligations  of  an  oath  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  im- 
lat  in  this  very  college  of  Maynooth,  the  doctrine  of 
d  power  of  the  Pope  in  these  realms  is  unequivo- 
dicted  and  denied ;  and  to  hear  that  ^<  Dens^  The- 
lot  a  class-book  in  the  institution  ?  And  as  to  those 
Rome  which  refer  more  immediately  to  religion — 

1  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss  them — it  may 
be  asked,  can  we  hope  to  counteract  them,  other- 
y  i^pealing  to  the  intellect  of  their  upholders  ? 

r»  however,  you  may  object  that,  even  if  you  admit, 
he  view  I  have  taken,  still  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
perplexing  question  which  has  recently  occupied 
ion.  You  may  say,  on  scriptural  authority,  that 
lot  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come :  '^  that  there  is 
3  of  distinction  between  tolerating  error,  and  pa^ 
;  and  that  we  cannot  be  justified  in  supporting  an 
whose  object  is  to  inculcate  articles  of  faith  which 
to  be  dangerous,  heretical,  and  impious.  In  reply- 
s  grave  and  conscientious  objections,  I  would  not 
ipture  irreverently,  nor  willingly  pervert  it :  but 
ad  St.  PauF^  account  of  his  own  conduct,  in  the 
his  ministry — "  to  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew, 
ht  gain  the  Jews'" — although  we  do  not  dare  to 
r  a  moment,  that  this  devoted  apostle  would  have 
one  iota  of  the  Christian  faith  for  any  purpose, 
'  fairly  presume,  without  derogating  from  his  cha- 
;  be  was  ready  to  accommodate  himself,  as  far  as 
raid  allow,  to  Jewish  prejudices  and  Jewish  custom, 
for  instance,  at  Cenchrea,  where  he  had  a  vow,  and 
uified  himself  on  entering  the  Temple),  ^^  that  he 

2  means  save  same*''''  And  if  such  were  the  example 
1,  does  it  behove  us  to  stand  aloof  <*from  our 
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brethren  that  are  in  need,^-'  or  to  repel  them  with  Pharisaical 
presumption  ?     Docs  it  not  rather  behove  us  to  bear  awhile 
with  tlieir  errors,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  gradually  overcome 
them  ?     And  is  the  hope  altogether  unreasonable,    that  by 
opening  the  doors  of  their  seminaries  to  men  of  enlarged  and 
cultivated  minds,  while  we  are  at  the  same  time  spreading 
abroad  the  principles  of  knowledge,  in  our  increasing  inter- 
course with  the  people,  we  may  be  beginning  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  proposed  grants  not  to  do  eril,  but  good  ;  and  may, 
with   increasing   civilization,   be  gradually,    but   eflectiially 
opening  the  gates,  to  pour  forth  the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel 
on  those  who  have  hitherto  been  walking  in  darkness,  until  it 
shincth  u|)on  them  in  all  the  bright  effulgence  of  the  perfect 
day.     On  the  complicated  questions  relative  to  the  great  sub- 
ject we  have  been  noticing,  wide  differences  of  opinion  have, 
unhappily,  existed,  and  will  exist,  among  men  of  the  highest 
moral  and  religious  reputation,  which  it  is  far  more  easj  to 
discuss  and  deplore,  than  to  amalgamate  and  harmonize.  But 
if  we  cannot  eradicate  strife,  heresy,  and  schism,  we  may  ma- 
terially assist  in  mitigating  their  virulence,  by  uniformly  pro- 
claiming, that  charity  is  the  basis  of  unity  and  peace. 

Under  this  impression,  I  have  ventured  to  submit  my  obser- 
vations to  you,  with  an  earnest  hope  that  if  they  do  not  con- 
vince they  will  give  none  offence,  with  a  deep  conviction,  tbal      \ 
the  principles  I  have  advocated  are  alone  adapted  to  effect 
the  object  I  have  in  view:  and  with  a  full  persuasion,  tbal 
though  prejudice  and  pride  may,  for  a  time,  check  their  pro- 
gress, yet  that,  like  the  **  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,^  their 
fruit  will  be  found  after  many  days.     With  this  hope, 

I  beg  to  subscribe  myself, 

My  Reverend  Brethren, 

Your  obedient  l^rvant, 

A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN. 
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COMMON  SENSE  v.  BIGOTRY. 


Mt  dear 


iToQ  ask  me  bow  it  is  possible  for  a  clergyman 
Uie  Englisb  Cburcb  to  be  an  advocate  for  the 
dowment  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  ?  I  am, 
erefore,  herein  about  to  give  you  my  reasons 
c  thinking  it  a  sound,  politic  measure,  in  no 
se  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  nor 
dy  to  endanger  the  constitution  as  at  present 
ablished. 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  what  is  the  duty  of 
irise  government.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
It  it  is  doing  its  work  when  it  promotes  the 
d  welfare  of  the  people.  The  question  then 
ses  whether  the  powers  that  be  in  the  state 
ght  to  maintain  and  provide  religious  instruc- 
n  for  the  people.  Some  say  yea,  others  nat/. 
m  and  I  are  agreed  that  the  state  should  pro- 
k  religious  instruction,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
ablished  religion  should  be  upheld  and 
lengthened. 

B  2 


If  all  our  people  were  in  communion  vith  i!be 
church  in  England  and   Ireland,  there  could  be 
no  dispute  on  these  points;  but,  unhappily, ^ 
Ireland,  the  vast  majority  are  out  of  the  chuitf* 
communion.     They  object  to  the  rehgious  in- 
struction already  provided  for  them,  and  hive 
sought  and  found  another  which  they  believe  to 
be  exclusively  the   true  religion.     Hundreds  of 
teachers  are  employed  in  maintaining  them  in 
their  faith,  and  Romanism  in  Ireland  increases 
daily.     The  secular  instruction  which  the  state 
has  provided,  without  distinction  of  religions  be- 
lief, has  almost  entirely  fallen  into  their  hands. 
The  members  of  the  Established  Church  either 
disapprove  of  the  plan,  or  are  outnumbered  and 
fall  into  insignificance  in  the  schools  where  the 
Romanists   swarm.      Further,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  priests  in   Ireland  are  miserably  educated; 
they  are  taken    from   the   lower   ranks  of  the 
people,  participate  in  their  prejudices,  and  foster 
as  much  as  they  can  their  feelings  of  ahenatiot 
from    their   Protestant   fellow-subjects.      These 
men  and  their  flocks  are  constantly  in  the  hatt 
of  appealing  to  the  fact  that  the  established  reli- 
gion is  not  their  religion,  that  they  are  left  io 
find  religious  instruction  for  themselves^  while  ft 
priest  of  the  church  is  provided  for  an  imaginiij 
congregation. 

The  state  is  careless  of  the  religious  well-beiiV 


^f  the  Romanist  people  in  Ireland.     It  is  useless 
^  say,  that  we  place  before  them   what  is  good 
Or  them,  and  their  own  obstinacy  prevents  them 
rom  using  it.    They  conscientiously  believe  that 
'he  instruction  provided  is  pernicious  and  here- 
tical.    We  are  sorry  for  their  blindness — but  it 
s  invincible.    They  look  upon  the  Irish  Church 
18  the  church  of  a  persecuting  alien  minority — 
be  church  of  a  foreign   intruder — and  will  not 
onsider  it    in    any  other    light.       The   prin- 
iple  of  an  established  religion  for  the  welfare  of 
le  people  is  gone — and  what  becomes  then  of 
le  assertion  that  the  state  should  provide  for  the 
elfare  of  the  people?     It  is  clearly  in  this  in* 
ance  at  fault.     The  state  does  not  do  so  in 
"eland.     It  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  if  the  people 
ere  enlightened,  they  would  see  that  the  state 
A8  done  what  is  best  for  them.     They  are  not, 
t  this  sense,  enlightened.     They  are  firmly  per- 
laded  of  the  contrary;    and  therefore,  while 
lis  great  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  it  is  untrue 
•  say  that,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  the 
ate  provides  for  their  welfare.     If  you  had  to 
aintain  an  eldest  son,  and  you  paid  into  your 
inkers    a   sum  of  money  for  his  use,   which 
lowever  erroneously)  he  says  is  stolen  money ^ 
id  that  he  cannot  lawfully  touch  it  \  and  pre- 
rs  starvation  to  the  availing  himself  of  your 
mnty — is    it   not  quite   clear  that  he  is   not 
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maintained    by   you  ?      He   starves ;    and  that 
M^ould  be  a  great  fact  exactly  similar  to  the  fact 
of  the  Romanists  in  Ireland  being  left  destitute 
of  religious  provision  for  their  instruction  and 
education.     You  may  pity  your  son's  infatuatioD, 
but  still  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
Suppose  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself  respecta- 
bly, then  you  say  no  great  harm  is  done— but 
you  cannot  be  indifferent  to  his  fate  ;  and  if  the 
contrarv  should  be  the  case,  that  he  cannot  do 
so,  then  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  sound  judg- 
ing man  to  have  compassion  on  the  infatuation 
which  he  cannot  prevent,  and  to  endeavour  to 
alleviate   the  destitution    arising  from  scruples 
which  at  any  rate  are  respectable.     Apply  this  to 
tlie  matter  in  hand.     The  state  should  endea^ 
vour  to  heal  the  diseases  and  evils  which  the 
body  politic  in  Ireland  now  groans  under — ^most 
of  which,  if  not  originating  in  the  differences  of 
religion,  are  severely  aggravated  by  them«    And 
surely  the  first  step  to  be   taken  is  to  see  that 
those  who  lead  others  should  be  improved  ;  give 
them  the  education  of  gentlemen — give  them  a 
position  which  will  secure  them  respect,  let  them 
be  made  men  of  attainments,  let  them  not  be  left 
as  they  now  are,  to  the  miserable  shifts  which 
their  only  place  of  education  compels  them  to 
resort  to. 

The  people  uf  Ireland  arc  persuaded  that  the 
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^vemment  persecutes  them,  despises  their  altars, 
ind  their  priests,  and  leaves  them  to  their  own 
lerices  for  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  benefits. 
rhey  say,  not  only  that  the  state  provision  for 
fae  church  in  Ireland  has  been  stolen  from  them, 
me  Sir  H.  W.  Barron's  speech,  May  20th, 
Souse  of  Commons,)  but  they  believe  it  to  be 
umed  to  a  bad  purpose.  The  money  which 
hey  may  draw  out  from  the  state  bankers  is  not 
mly  stolen,  but  to  be  paid  in  bad  coin. 

Endeavour,  then,  to  take  away  this  prejudice 
vhich  stops  their  ears,  when  you  propose  schemes 
if  temporal  relief.  Let  them  see  that  the  state 
has  a  respect  for  their  religious  scruples.  Let 
them  no  longer  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  dra- 
j;ooned  into  Protestantism  by  spiritual  starva- 
ion.  If  you  do  this-— and  I  think  the  endow- 
tnent  of  the  college  a  good  step  towards  such  an 
end-— you  will  be  at  any  rate  endeavouring  to  do 
what  is  for  the  good  of  the  people, — ^you  will  be 
conciliating, — you  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  a 
cruel  indifierence.  Surely  it  is  wise,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  make 
these  people  feel  that  you  will  do  all  you  can  for 
them.  They  now  cry  for  justice  to  their  coun- 
try, and  you  answer  them  with  a  loud  shout 
throughout  the  land,  that  their  priests  shall  not 
have  a  decent  education.  Let  the  bigotry  of 
Exeter  Hall  be  contradicted  by  the  acts  of  our 


parliament.     Let  them  not  suppose  that  we  wa^::3t 
but  the  power  to  destroy  them.     If  you  tell  thecal 
their  religion  is  idolatry,  and  other  abominable 
things   which  I   will    not  transcribe,    you  w£  11 
never  have  a  peaceful  and  industrious,  never     a 
christian  population.     And   I   do   not  say  th^^ 
this  measure  will  make  them  peaceable  and  iiia- 
dustrious ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  means  tha.'^ 
in  all  probability,  will  tend  to  that  one  end.  Aim^l 
that  the  priest  thus  educated  will  require  an  ecm* 
dowment  should  be  no  obstacle.     Let  him  b^< 
endowed,  let  the  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland  t:>^ 
placed  on  the  same   footing  with    the  Rom»-V 
Catholic  in  our  colonies,  and  then  we  shall  9^^ 
one  great  and  reasonable  cause  of  complaint  r^ 
moved. 

It  is  possible  that  even  this  may  not  tranqail- 
lize  Ireland,  say  you.  At  any  rate,  withholding 
it  will  not  tranquillize  Ireland,  and  there  is  s 
chance  that  by  doing  this  act  of  justice  and 
sound  policy  you  may  do  good.  But  if  not,  I 
say  you  ought  to  do  what  is  just ;  and  as  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  I  anticipate  that  the  result  will 
be  beneficial. 

When  you  talk,  too,  of  establishing  the  true 
religion,  and  call  the  Romanist  a  schismatic,  h^ 
has  a  very  ready  reply.  In  England  and  Soot- 
land  you  have  established  two  different  systems^ 
— the   religion    of  the  majority  in   each  case. 


iVhy  do  you  establish  the  religion  of  the  mi- 
unity  in  Ireland?  In  anticipation  of  your 
leply,  that  Protestantism  is  established,  I  an- 
mer  that  Protestantism  is  not  a  religion ;  it  is 
he  mere  abnegation  of  Romanism,  and  includes 
n  its  endless  chasm  not  only  Episcopalians 
md  Presbyterians,  but  Unitarians,  Quakers, 
ind  fanatics  of  every  shade  and  degree,  who 
ma  all  call  themselves  Protestants  if  they 
>bject  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Rome.  If  you 
[rave  way  in  Scotland,  it  was  because  you  were 
farced ;  and  this  is  the  fact  that  makes  the  Ro- 
manist turbulent  in  Ireland.  You  gave  way  to 
force  once — fear  may  make  you  do  so  again.  I 
lay  anticipate  the  demand,  and  give  on  the  score 
>f  justice  what  will  be  extorted  some  day  from 
your  fears. 

One  argument  against  the  measure  is,  that  it 
18  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to 
Protestantism.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to 
the  truth,  that  a  grant  of  £30,000  per  annum  to 
its  opponents  should  endanger  it,  where  that 
truth  is  endowed  with  millions ;  but  to  take  the 
moral  effect  only,  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  it 
will  have  the  opposite  result.  It  will  not  dis- 
courage Protestantism,  but  it  may  discourage 
the  proselytizing  spirit  of  Romanism.  Let  the 
social  condition  of  the  priest  be  improved,  and 
he  cannot  be  so  iguoraut  as  to  suppose  that  the 
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rancour  and  fury  of  Protestant  associations  \% 
the  spirit  of  the  English  Church.  So  long  as 
he  is  ignorant  of  us  and  our  general  tone  of 
society,  he  will  believe  the  false  press  whidi 
represents  us  as  a  hostile  raving  set  of  heretics, 
whereas  if  he  knew  more,  he  would  see  that  be 
is  mistaken  in  this  point,  that  Exeter  Hall  re- 
presents only  a  noisy  and  bigoted  part  of  the 
church,  whose  zeal  outruns  their  discretion,  and 
whose  information  is  limited  to  the  leading 
articles  of  the  most  furious  of  the  Orange  news- 
papers of  their  own  country.  To  read  the 
ravings  of  these  religious  demagogues,  no  one 
would  believe  that  Roman  Catholics  were  ChnV 
tians.  They  do  not  speak  with  half  the  bitte^ 
ness  of  the  blasphemers  at  home,  as  they  do  of 
the  Romanists  in  Ireland. 

Honestly,  I  believe  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
has  himself  applied  his  reason  and  common 
sense  to  questions  of  the  day,  a  far  better  Chris- 
tian than  most  Protestant  dissenters,  as  I  ny 
tiiere  are  included  in  that  *^  denomination'' ail 
the  heresies  that  ever  disturbed  the  church. 
Let  the  Romish  priest  be  a  man  of  general  info^ 
mation  and  sound  knowledge,  he  will  then  hoU 
a  better  station  in  the  couutry<— -will  not  be  an 
agitator  to  make  himself  of  importance — but 
will,  with  wisdom,  gain  grace,  and  so  will  know 
more  the  small  value  of  petty  disputes,  when 
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compared  with  the  great  trust  of  the  everlasting 
interests  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  charge. 
If  both  the  priests  of  the  church,  and  the  Romish 
priests  were  busy  in  the  salvation  of  men's  souls, 
they  would  have  no  time  to  concern  themselves 
in  disputes  or  politics — but  the  one  great  work 
of  Christianity,  charity^  would  flourish,  and  dif- 
ferences die  away.  Do  away  with  the  prejudice 
that  the  people  have  against  the  church — as  a 
body  of  persecutors :  take  away  the  cause  of  the 
contempt  which  the  upper  classes  feel  towards 
the  people  and  their  priest,  by  making  him  a 
gentleman  in  mind  and  acquirements,  and  you 
have  done  the  very  best  thing  for  the  Protestant 
church  which  human  means  can  efiect. 

Another  argument  let  us  consider — that  the 
encouraging  the  propagation  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines  is  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
whose  fundamental  law  is,  that  it  shall  be  essen- 
tially Protestant.  I  ask,  in  reply,  whether  your 
refraining  from  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
Romanist  has  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Ireland  ?  Have  you  succeeded  by 
your  one-sided  policy  in  putting  down  Roman- 
ism ?  Have  you  not,  by  upholding  a  bullying 
and  persecuting  minority,  led  the  others  into 
more  determined  schism?  We  all  know  the 
way  that  pigs  are  shipped  from  the  south  of  the 
green  isle.     Now  you  have  been  doing  the  same 


be  true,  bdcI  the  opposite  system  to  be  erroneous, 
how  can  you  sanction  the  teaching  of  that  error  ? 
I  answer  that  seven  millions  of  people,  of  whose 
welfare  we  are  the  guardians,  firmly  believe  the 
reverse   to   be   the   case ;   they   think   that   our 
system  is  error  and  theirs  truth — and  the  teach- 
ers  of  this  mass  of  people  are  ignoranti  unedu- 
cated men,  who  abuse  their  position  for  political 
purposes;  and  therefore,  as  we  cannot  convince 
these  seven  millions  of  people    that    they  are 
wrong  and   Sir   R.  Inglis  right,  let  us  at   all 
events  try  and  do  them  some  good,  let  us  enable 
them  to  have  men  of  a  higher  standard,  of  better 
education,  for  their  priests ;  let  us,  now  that  we 
have  failed  by  starvation  and  bullying,  and  co- 
ercion bills,   to  make  these  people  Protestants, 
let  us,  I  say,  endeavour  to  make  them  better 
Roman  Catholics.     Their  priests  have  a  great 
influence  over  them,  let  us  give  them  men  who 
will  use  that  influence  for  good  and  not  for  evil. 
This  is  my  answer.     The  fallacy  of  the  objec- 
tion lies  in  this :  that  it  does  not  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  system  already  in  existence, 
and  one  to  be  hereafter.     If  Ireland  were  Pro- 
testant, and  the  proposed  endowment  were  urged 
upon  parliament,  the  question  would  be  perti- 
nent, which  now  it  is  not.     You  are  not  called 
upon  to  establish  an  erroneous  creed,   but  that 
creed  being  de  facto  established,  by  having  a 
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most  firm  hold  on  the  .lifections  and  prejudka 
of  the  people,  you  are  urged  to  make  it  1« 
pernicious.  (I  am  speaking  here  to  those  who 
look  upon  Romanism  as  an  unmixed  evil.)  Adopt 
measures  which  shall  make  these  determined 
rejectors  of  Protestantism,  better  citizens  and 
better  Christians.  We  would  wish  them  to  be 
churchmen,  but  we  cannot  have  our  wish.  Well, 
then,  let  them  be  made  good  of  their  sort.  A 
bad  potato  is  not  so  good  a  thing  as  a  pine- 
apple ;  but  still  it  is  better  to  have  good  potatoes 
than  bad  ones,  and  therefore  we  try  to  improve 
that  useful  vegetable.  If  the  Irishman  will  have 
his  pig  in  his  parlour,  we  regret  that  he  likes  so 
very  nasty  a  habit,  but  as  he  mil  have  it,  let  os 
help  him  to  have  a  fat  pig  instead  of  a  lean  one. 
These  are  all  familiar  illustrations,  but  they  are 
to  the  point.  If  Sir  R.  Inglis  was  discussing 
this  our  last  case,  he  would  say.  Why  you  are 
going  to  encourage  the  Irish  to  keep  their  pigs 
in  the  same  room  where  they  live  themselveSi 
you  who  have  so  great  a  regard  for  cleanliness. 
Not  so,  my  good  Sir  Robert,  the  pig  is  then, 
whether  we  like  it  or  no.  The  proposal  is  that 
his  ribs  shall  be  covered  with  flesh,  that  he  shall 
be  a  more  comfortable  pig,  and  hold  a  higher 
station  in  the  estimates  of  ways  and  means. 
Seriously,  we  are  not  anxious  that  the  Irish 
should   be   Roman  Catholics,   but  finding  that 
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I  Boman  Catholics,  and  will  be  Roman 
C8,  we  think  it  better  that  they  should  be 
itizensi  that  they  should  have  a  higher 
1  for  their  clergy,  that  they  should,  in  a 
e  elevated  in  the  scale  of  society,  and 
the  object  which  we  hope  to  assist  in 
liflhing  by  the  proposed  endowment  of 
>th. 

Yours  faithfully. 


LONDON: 
Omo  BY  0.  9.  PALMER,  SAVOY  6TRSKT,  STRAND. 
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PREFACE. 


B  an  explanation  and  apology  for  the  seeming 
\m  with  which  I  obtrude  a  sort  of  personal 
tiye,  as  connected  with  great  public  matters. 
18  I  write  not  as  an  author,  but  as  a  witness,  it 
ispensable  that  I  should  explain  how  so  unim- 
it  a  person  could  have  been  placed  in  such 
iar  confidence  amongst  the  great  men  who  ac- 
lished  the  Union. 


A   LETTER, 


ipc,      spc. 


My  DBAR  Sir,  Landan,  28  JHby,  1845. 

)]VOii£  entering  upon  the  subject  which  I  presume  to 
abmit  to  the  public  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  this 
tioment  of  general  excitement,  I  wish  to  rid  myself 
i  some  possible,  and  perhaps  probable,  misconstruc- 
ion  of  my  motives. 

Although  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you 
ince  my  arrival  in  London,  you  are  aware  that  the 
Qsiness  which  brought  me  here  is  not  at  all  of  a 
^litical  nature,  and  that  the  course  I  now  take  has, 
tfiftlier  directly  nor  indirectly,  been  encouraged  or 
aiicti(med  by  you.  You  are  also  aware  of  my  total 
riihdrawal  from  public  life.  It  is  now  some  eight 
^ean  since  I  apprised  you  that  I  would  not  accept 
f  any  office  under  the  Crown,  either  at  home  or 
liioad ;  I  am  therefore  influenced  by  no  view  either 
ft  present  or  future  &vour  in  what  I  write. 

But  although  I  do  not  court  a  living  Minister,  I 
evert  with  vivid  recollection  to  Statesmen  who  have 
)iig  since  passed  away,  with  whose  counsels  I  was 
iUmbly  but  intimately  identified,  and  to  whose  me- 
lory  I  look  back  with  devoted  attachment.     I  have 


suddenly  arrived  from  the  most  complete  retirement 
upon  a  scene  of  the  most  violent  contention. 

I  hear  you  bitterly  assailed  for  having,  as  it  is  mi, 
commenced  a  series  of  conciliatory  measures  towards 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  only  practical 
crime  of  which  you  at  present  stand  convicted,  is  your 
having  pertinaciously  ui^ed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  an  increase  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  for 
the  more  cleanly  and  decent  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  I  would  wish  to  dismiss  here  the 
really  insignificant  subject  of  Maynooth  :  that  College 
was  established  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burke,  as  a 
permanent  institution,  no  doubt  to  be  enlarged  and 
improved  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  formed  but  a  small  item  in  the 
catalogue  of  measures  contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  for 
the  amelioration  of  Ireland.  Whether  the  expense 
should  have  been  charged  to  England  or  Ireland  may 
be  a  question  of  political  economy,  but  cannot  be  one 
of  principle.  The  English  government  and  the  Irish 
Parliament  were  committed  to  that  principle. 

Very  grave  gentlemen  assure  me  that  this  is  a  first 
step  in  an  awful  revolutionary  career.  I  will  not,  for 
a  moment,  doubt  that  many  of  my  Conservative 
friends,  and  of  the  religious  public,  are  actuated  in 
their  alarm  upon  this  subject  by  the  most  sincere  and 
honest  views;  but  I  cannot  help  asking  myself 
whether  these  persons  have  ever  heard  or  read  of  a 
measure  called  the  Legislative  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  if  they  have,  they  seem  to  have 
totally  forgotten  it.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  oU 
enough  to  have  a  very  lively  recollection  of  that  event 
I  was  elected  to  the  Irish  Parlian^ent  in  1795,  a  pupil 


in  the  school  of  Burke,  and  an  humble  but  ardent 
supporter  of  the  general  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  served 
long  enough  in  the  Parliament  of  College  Green  to  be 
thoroughly  dii^usted  with  its  political  corruption,  its 
narrow  bigotry,  and  the  exclusive  spirit  of  monopoly 
with  which  it  misgoverned  Ireland.  The  tedium 
of  our  Debating  Society  was  sometimes  enlivened 
by  the  luminous  oratory  of  Grattan,  the  brilliant  de- 
clamation of  Curran,  the  wit  of  Langrishe,  and  the 
blunders  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche ;  but  the  powerful  effu* 
iioBS  of  the  two  former  were  curiously  contrasted 
with  the  insignificance  of  the  topics  discussed,  and 
were  generally  unsuccessful. 

The  correction  of  the  representative  system  of  Ire- 
land by  an  Irish  Parliament  was  sp  utterly  hopeless, 
that  on  the  last  effort,  upon  the  motion  of  Sir  Law- 
eeooe  Parsons,  combining  the  double  object  of  Catho- 
lie  Emancipatum  and  Parliamentary  Reform,  we 
divided  but  15  out  of  300. 

A  temporary,  though  melancholy  importance  was 
given  to  the  duties  and  transactions  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament by  the  Rebellion  which  followed. 

However  I  may  have  rejoiced  at  the  escape  of  my 
country  from  a  frightful  revolution,  I  was  revolted  at 
the  harsh  *  and  sanguinary  measures  which  followed 
the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  and  hailed  with  de- 
light the  arrival  of  Lord  Comwallis.'  He  came  in  full 
.possession  of  his  sovereign's  confidence,  and  represent- 
ing the  enlightened  wisdom  of  Mr.  Pitt's  governmesBt, 
to  administer  justice  in  mercy,  and  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  my  distracted  country.      Lord   Castlereagh,   the 

*  Lord  CSamden  was  personally  averse  to  those  harsh  measures.- 
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well  cfaoaen  instrument  of  that  new  and  noble  poK^ 
had  thrown  on  hig  yonng  Bhoulders  the  task  of  cbeci- 
ing  the  exasperated  fury  of  a  triumphant  party*  cf 
encountering  that  corrupt  and  powerful  combination 
which  for  bo  long  a  period  had   monopolized  the 
patronage  and  administered  exclusively  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.    That  fiaction,  that  a  few  years  before 
had  driven  away  Lord  Fitzwilliam  on  his  evincing  some 
disposition  towards  a  liberal  policy,  made  a  similBr 
attempt  with  regard  to  Lord  Comwallis,  which  wtt 
with  great  difficulty  defeated  by  his  firmness,  and  tbe 
judicious  counteraction  of  Lord  Castlereagh.    The 
Union  was  soon  after  announced.     I  had  loog  pre- 
viously looked  to  such  a  measure  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable relief  from  the  fake  position  which  the  Hove 
of  Commons  occupied  towards  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  from  its  incapacity  to  reform  itself  without  great 
peril  to  its  existing  institutions^   while  Ireland  re- 
mained a  separate  country. 

When  the  measure  of  a  Union  was  announced  to 
me  with  all  due  mystery,  I  was  able  to  give  an 
answer  by  return  of  post,  expressing  my  great  grati- 
fication at  the  prospect,  and  only  conditioning  that 
the  terms  should  be  just  and  honourable  for  Ireland. 
My  acquaintance  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  under  a  syiB- 
pathy  and  perfect  coincidence  as  to  all  the  measaies 
of  Lord  Comwallis's  government,  ripened  into  the 
most  cordial  intimacy,  and  a  friendship  almost  frater- 
nal, which  subsisted  not  only  throughout  the  slow 
progress  of  that  legislative  measure  of  the  Union,  but 
for  several  years  afterwards.     I  can  truly  say  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  had  no  secrets  from  me :  not  oalf 
did  I  enjoy  his  personal  confidence,  but  I  was  ad- 
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ranoed  rapidly,  though  then  very  young,  over  the 
heads  of  powerful  political  aspirants  to  the  highest 
official  departments  under  the  Government;  and  I 
9ras,  by  this  concurrence  of  circumstances,  in  the 
inmost  confidence  of  Lord  Comwallis's  counsels. 

I  haye  thus  far  been  obliged^  contrary  to  my  taste 
and  to  seeming  propriety,  to  adopt  a  tone  of  egotism, 
^ecRuse  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  object  I  have 
in  Tiew  that  I  should  prove  myself  to  be  a  competent 
witness  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  Union,  and 
the  poliigr  on  which  that  measure  was  founded.  That 
policy  was  fully  and  unreservedly  communicated  to 
me  by  Lord  Comwallis.  I  believe  this  extraordinary 
eonfidence,  so  mudi  beyond  my  age  and  pretensions, 
aiay  be  attributed  to  my  zeal  on  the  subject  of  the 
Union. 

There  were  very  few  enthusiasts  on  our  side,  and 
^fery  few  of  the  old  jobbers  and  official  men  were 
sincere  in  their  support  of  the  Union. 

The  tenor  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  had  clearly  indi- 
cated a  liberal  policy  towards  the  Roman  Catholics : 
thence  sprung  the  general  hostility  of  the  zealous  Pro« 
Jtestants  to  the  Union.  The  same  cause  attracted  to  it 
.the  good  will  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  As  the  policy 
of  the  measure  developed  itself,  those  opposite  feelings 
.were  more  distinctly  manifested.  The  compact  and 
energetic  resistance  was  composed  of  the  more  zealous 
PfOtestants  of  the  North — a  sturdy  band  of  the  old 
jobbers  and  a  remnant  of  the  Whig  opposition.  Its 
supporters  were  all  those  whom  the  Government 
eould  influence,  and  such  independent  persons  as  duly 
estimated  the  enlightened  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt.  We 
were  backed  up  by  the  very  general  popularity  of  the 
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measure  among  the  gentry  of  both  })ersuasioiis,  aud 
the  Roman  Catliolic  population  of  Muuster  and 
Counaught. 

To  exemplify  this  state  of  feeling,  I  may  mentioD 
that  having  accepted  office  as  a  supporter  of  the 
Union,  I  went  to  two  elections  pending  the  measure, 
and  was  returned  witliout  opposition  in  a  couDty 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  greatly  prepoo- 
derated,  aud  a  Declaration  almost  unanimous  in  fevoor 
of  the  Union  proceeded  from  the  county  of  Kerry,* 
which  was  followed  by  similar  ones  from  Tippenuy 
and  other  districts. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  general  scheme  o(  prae& 
cal  relief  and  enlightened  concession  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics,  projected  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  period 
of  tlie  Union,  and  reflect  that,  after  forty-five  years  of 
lamentable  procrastination,  you  attempt  to  accom- 
plish so  mere  a  fraction  of  that  scheme  shall  have 
excited  such  unexampled  clamour,  I  do  indeed  stand 
amazed. 

Why,  Sir,  if  you  are  chargeable  with  an  indifie^ 
ence  to  our  institutions  and  an  intention  of  endaIlge^ 
ing  Protestantism  by  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  what  must  have  been  Mr.  Pitt's  case  ?  (Mr- 
Pitt,  who  had  no  such  pressure  from  without  to  em- 
barrass him  as  now  affects  your  Government— Mr. 
Pitt,  at  the  head  of  the  strongest  ministry  that  ever 
existed  in  England,  supported  by  the  great  Whig 

*  One  of  my  most  strenuous  supporters  in  bringing  forward  tldU 
Declaration  was  Mr.  Maurice  0*Connel],  a  gentleman  of  wesMii 
respectability,  and  decided  loyalty,  uncle  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell; 
and  my  most  active  partisan  on  the  occasion  was  Mr,  John  (yOoo- 
uell,  brother  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell. 
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aristocracy  which  passed  over  to  him  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Burke,— •with  a  powerleiss  and  unpo- 
pular opposition,  Mr.  Pitt  deliberately  and  advisedly 
propounds  a  plan  of  which  what  you  are  said  to  have 
iu  hand  is  not  a  twentieth  part.)  Why^  Sir,  if  your 
DoiouncerB  are  right,  Mr.  Pitt  must  have  been  a 
traitor  to  his  sovereign — his  country— -and  his  reli- 
gion. So  must  all  those  great  men  who  were 
tombined '  with  him  in  such  a  conspiracy ;  but  as 
generations  pass  away,  and  oblivion  of  great  events 
succeeds,  it  may  be  necessary  to  recall  the  thoughts 
of  what  Mr.  Pitt  then  was.  Having  saved  England 
from  a  revolution,  and  put  down  a  formidable  rebel- 
lion in  Ireland,  having  broken  up  opposition,  com- 
manding the  confidence  not  only  of  Parliament,  but 
of  the  people, — he  stood  the  most  potent  and  the 
proudest  Minister  who  could  exist  in  any  country. 

From  that  elevation  and  security,  contemplating 
the  inherent  distraction  of  Ireland,  and  well  knowing 
the  impossibility  of  remedying  them  through  a  mere 
domestic  Parliament,  he  devised  the  noble  expe- 
dient of  elevating  the  smaller  country  by  a  compre- 
hensive identification  with  England,  including  the 
total  abolition  of  all  civil  and  political  disabilities 
founded  on  religious  grounds.  That  such  were  his 
purposes  I  can  testify.  They  were  communicated  to 
me  most  unreservedly  by  Lord  Comwallis.  I  hold 
in  my  hands  a  confidential  letter  from  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  dated  22nd  June,  1802,  recognising  the 
pledges  given  at  the  Union  to  the  Roman  Catliolics 
of  Ireland,  for  which  they  gave  valuable  consideration 
in  their  support  of  that  measure  (without  which  it 
could  not  have  been  carried),  and  further  instructing 
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me  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  heads  of  their  hier- 
archy  to  a  delay  in  the  performaiice  of  the  engage 
roents  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry  for  ik^ 
endowment  of  their  Church.  Dr.  Moylan,  a  jiutl^ 
venerated  prelate,  had  then  recently  intimated  to  Lonf 
Comwallis  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  the  endowment  of  their  Chuidt 
That  letter  being  of  an  extremely  confidential  cha«- 
ter,  I  have  not  printed  it  in  ewtemo;  but  when  Lord 
Sandon  was  assailed  by  a  clerical  furioso^  demanding 
a  proof  of  a  *'  compact"  to  the  above  effect,  I  fiu^ 
nished  his  Lordship  with  the  original,  authorising 
him  to  show  it  to  his  assailant.  It  has  been  read 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  by  two  other  friends,  and 
by  one  of  the  most  honourable  of  those  opposed  to 
your  present  policy. 

The  extension  of  the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Pres- 
byterians had  been  just  then  obtained  by  Lord  Cas- 
tleres^h ;  but  circumstances  of  a  then  very  delicaie 
nature,  but  now  well  understood,  prevented  Loid 
Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Pitt  from  pressing  the  Catholic 
Claim :  I  acted  on  the  negotiation  committed  to  me, 
and  succeeded. 

I  am  aware  of  the  casuistry  with  which  the  posd- 
bility  of  a  formal  compact  is  disputed ;  but  althoagh 
under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  disclose  his  ulterior  purposes  without  endan- 
gering, or  rather  sacrificing,  the  measure  of  the  Union, 
no  man  of  the  slightest  political  knowledge  can  doubt 
that,  but  for  the  King's  illness  and  his  necessaiy  with* 
drawal  from  power,  Mr.  Pitt  could  immediately  after 
the  Union  have  carried  through  Parliament,  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  both  Houses^  his  measures 
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fer  the  oomidete  political  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
licB  and  the  endowment  of  theii'  Church ;  and  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  intentions  on  that  subject,  I  personally  testify 
OR  the  authority  of  Lord  Comwallis. 

With  respect  to  the  recent  alarm  excited  as  to  that 
policyy  I  ask,  can  it  be  supposed  by  any  rational 
penon  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville, 
Loid  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Windham,  would  surrender 
an  iota  of  the  security  of  our  institutions  for  a  tem- 
porary possession  of  power  ?  which,  alas !  they  were 
but  too  ready  to  sacrifice ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of 
half  a  century,  I  find  you  cautiously  moving  on  in 
their  footsteps,  and  on  that  account  assailed  by  that 
paerudo-religious  madness  which  pervades  a  great 
pi^on  of  the  public,  and  the  arrogance  of  that 
derical  Convocation  which,  from  Exeter  Hall,  and 
widiout  the  sanction  of  the  heads  of  our  Church, 
would  denounce  Ministers  and  dictate  to  Parliament, 
I  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  common  sense  of  England 
to  the  authority  of  those  great  names  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

If  Conservatism,  bewildered,  demands  a  standard 
under  which  it  can  safely  rally,  I  would  require  no 
better  than  that  which  was  wielded,  fifty  years  ago, 
by  the  firm  hand  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

No  doubt  the  present  insolence  and  perverseness 
of  the  Irish  Democracy  offer  a  temporary  difficulty. 
Separate,  by  a  generous  policy,  the  good  from  the 
bad^  and  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  this  great  British 
Nation — **  Be  just,  and  fear  not." 

I  annex  a  copy  of  a  paper,  explaining  the  causes  of 
bis  resignation,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  delivered 
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To  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Feel,  Bart., 


APPENDIX. 


(COFT.) 


Tlie  leading  part  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  finding  insur- 
ntable  obstacles  to  the  bringing  forward  measures  of  concession 
16  Catholic  body  whUst  in  office,  have  felt  it  impossible  to  con- 
e  in  administration  under  their  inability  to  propose  it  with  the 
imurtances  necessary  to  carrying  the  measure  with  all  its  advan- 
s,  and  they  have  retired  from  His  Majesty's  service,  considering 

line  of  conduct  as  most  likely  to  contribute  to  its  ultimate 


The  Catholic  body  will,  therefore,  see  how  much  their  future^ 
9S  must  depend  upon  strengthening  their  cause  by  good  conduct 
be  mean  time. 

They  will  prudently  consider  their  prospects  as  arising  from 
persons  who  now  espouse  their  interests,  and  compare  them 
I  those  which  they  could  look  to  from  any  other  quarter ;  they 
^  idy  on  the  zealous  support  of  all  those  who  retire,  and  of 
fj  who  remain  in  office,  when  it  can  be  given  with  a  prospect  of 
Mi ;  they  may  be  assured  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  do  his  utmost  to 
Uiah  their  cause  in  the  public  &vour,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
r  finally  attaining  their  objects ;  and  the  Catholics  will  feel  that 
tx*  Pitt  could  not  concur  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  force  it  now, 
;  lie  must  at  all  times  repress,  with  the  same  decision  as  if  he  held 
idTene  opinion,  any  unconstitutional  conduct  in  the  Catholic 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
holies  will  take  the  most  loyal,  dutiful,  and  patient  line  of  con- 
t ;  that  they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  measures 
ch  can  by  any  construction  give  a  handle  to  the  opposen^of  their 
lieSy  either  to  misinterpret  their  principles  or  to  raise  an  argu- 
it  for  resisting  their  claims;  but  that  by  their  prudent  and 
mpfaury  demeanour  they  will  afibrd  additional  grounds  to  the 
wing  number  of  their  advocates,  to  enforce  their  claims  on 
per  occasions,  until  their  objects  can  be  finally  and  advantageously 
Jaed.'' 
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A    LETTER 


TO 


[JLLING  E.  SMITH,  BART.,  &  J.  LORD,  ESQ., 

IN    REPLY 

TO  THEIR  ADDRESS  AND  LETTER 

rBOM   TBB 

*JTI-MATNOOTH  COMMITTEE, 

IK  WHICH  ARE  EXASHNED 

THE  SCBIPTURALITY  OF  THEIR  ALLIANCE— 
:«OTISM,  HUMANITY,  AND   REASONABLENESS   OF   THEIR  AGI- 
TION  AGAINST  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  MEASURE  IN  FAVOR 
OF  THE  POOR  MAYNOOTH  STUDENTS: 

IN  WHICH  IS  EXHIBITED 

BCONCILEABLE  OPPOSITION  BETWEEN  THEIR  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PROFESSIONS : 

AND  IN  WHICH  IS  EXPOSED 

rSNABLENESS    OF    THEIR    OBJECTIONS    AGAINST    MAYNOOTH 
AND  THE  INCREASED  ENDOWMENT. 

BY  A 

CLERGYMAN 

or  THE 

CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND, 

(who  LOTBt  JUniOB  AVD  TBUTH.) 


LONDON : 
SOLD  BY  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  AND  CO. 

■TATIOirSBS   HALL   COUBT. 


MtfOff    •fX^KNOK. 


t: 


.«ii'f'nvi«u'i  Hr«(r)(//|, 


"fw 


0  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  Bart.,  and 

Jam£8  Lord,  Esq. 
;meD, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
:  of  a  printed  letter  signed  with  your  names^  accom- 
[g  a  printed  address,  also  bearing  your  signatures, 
be  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee^  London  Cof" 
MSB,    Ludgate  hilly  April  19M,  1845.     The  address 
;,  that  **we  [Protestants]  are  fighting  anew  the 
of  the  Reformation. "     The  letter  expressing  a  trust 
a  holy  zeal  for  our  common  Protestantism  will  not 
you  to  leave  any  lawful  means  unemployed,  to  de- 
le  Maynooth  Bill  in  Parliament;"  and  both  ear- 
urging  Protestants  (evidently  of  all  denominations) 
rm  an  alliance  (counter  to  Home)  based  upon  the 
y  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  and  upon  a  mutual 
ranee  with  regard  to  minor  differences." 
;ru8t,  Gentlemen,   that  in  this  age   and  country, 
maintain  the  rights  of  free  discussion  and  private 
ent,  you  will  bear  with  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
;land  and  Ireland,  while  he  stales  to  you  the  reasons 
le  cannot  respond   or  yield  to  your  urgent  entreaty 
old  and  increase  the  agitation  and  outcry  that  have 
\%  least  industriously,  if  not  honestly  raised  against 
loBERT  Peel's  measure  for  increasing  the  present 
lonious  grant  to  Maynooth,  to  one  more  commensu- 
ith  the  wants  of  Ireland  and  the  wealth  of  England, 
le  reasons  why  I  cannot  conscientiously  have  any, 
the  leaf^t  participation   in  the  agitation  you  have 
,   and  are  so  eagerly  endeavouring  to  uphold   and 
ise,  are  threefold. 

t.  Because  your  address  and  letter  exhibit  irresist- 
ni.ernal  evidence,  that  the  alliance  yow  ^cuA.  \\\^ 


bodies  you  represent,  have  formed  or  intend  to  form,  is 
utterly  anti-scriptural  and  therefore  unholy  ;  and  that  the 
real  object  you  have  in  view  is  so  too. 

2nd.  Because  your  rraZofc/Vc/ is  totally  different  from 
your  professed  one  ;  so  that  you  are  actually  holding  oat 
false  colours  to  entice  and  entrap   the  unthinking  and  j 

unwary. 

3ra.  Because  the  outcry  and  opposition  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  increase,  as  you  succeeded  in  raising,  are 
in  my  judyinent,  as  unsanctioned  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  as  opposed  to  patriotism  and  humanity,  as  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  good  common  sense  of  the  £nglish  nation. 

And  1st.  The  alliance  you  and  your  confederatei 
propose,  isutterly  anti-scriptural  and  consequently  wicked: 
— for  what  is  that  alliance  .'  it  is  a  union,  on  religious 
grounds  and  for  what  you  profess  to  be  a  religious  object, 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  those  various  secti 
which  have  not  only  renounced  her  communion,  but  who 
decry  and  denounce,  publicly  or  privately,  most  of  her 
fundamental  doctrines,  her  government  and  discipline. 

Now  I  do  not  here  assume  the  office  of  a  judge,  to  de- 
clare whether  dissenters  be  right  or  wrong  in  thus  sepan- 
ting  from  the  church ;  but  I  say  that  a  union  or  alliance 
on  religious  grounds,  and  for  religious  objects,  between 
parties  so  situated  is  utterly  anti-scriptural :  such  a  union 
is  nowhere  described,  except  to  be  condemned,  in  the  word 
of  God: — neither  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  nor  in  thoecrf 
Patristic  theology  do  we  ever  read  of  a  union  on  religion 
grounds  and  for  religious  objects  between  any  branches  of 
the  church  catholic  and  those  who  were  outside  her  paleor 
had  separated  from  her  communion  ;  nay,  on  the  oontn^ 
ry,  we  constantly  read  in  holy  writ,  and  in  the  histoiy  rf 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  such  a  union  universill^ 
and  unanimously  condemned  as  a  wicked  and  iinkfl^ 
thing. 

It  is  quite  scriptural,  and  therefore  lawful,  for  mcB- 
hers  of  the  church  to  unite  with  "  those  who  iK 
without*'  on  secular  grounds  and  for  secular  ends.  V( 
know  from  scripture  that  the  early  Christians  iorwiA 
civil  and  social  compacts,  even  marriages  with  suck  7  M^ 
they  never  united  with  them  in  religious  matters :  od  w 


ey  were  immoveable  :  yet  though  they  might  have 
At  powei,  they  never  persecuted  those  who  difFored 
lem ;  for  the  word  of  God  adjudges  no  temporal 
lent  to  those  who  are  born  outside  the  fold  ;  and 
point  it  may  be  remarked  that  rulers  and  govern- 
eem  to  have  stepped  beyond  f;he  plain  rule  marked 
he  New  Testament  when  they  inflicted  temporal 
id  penalties  on  those  of  their  subjects  who  were  not 
■8  of  the  church :  the  onb/  persons  on  whom  any 
lI  chastisement  was  to  be  inflicted  were  those  who 
ionally  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
d  the  onlif  punishment  to  be  inflicted  even  on  them, 
inthdraw  from  their  acquaintance,  and  hold  aloof 
eir  intimacy. 

r  from  this  plain  teaching  of  scripture  as  to  the 
Christians  ought  to  adopt  with  regard  to  those 
ong  not  to  their  communion  it  is  evident  that  the 
ject  you  have  in  view  is  just  as  opposed  to  scrip- 
cept  as  is  your  alliance  or  union. 
what  is  your  real  object  ?  in  common  every  day 
;e  a  man's  object  is  what  he  aims  at,  what  he 
to  attain  : — what  will  you  and  your  confederates 
f  you  succeed  in  the  agitation  you  have  sedul- 
md  in  a  degree  successfully  excited  i  this  is  tlie 
issue  here  :  let  us  not  now  discuss  your  professed 
I  shall  presently  examine  and  exhibit  the  holluw- 
1  utter  insincerity  of  that)  but  let  us  ascertain  what 
1  obtain  if  you  succeed. 

nly  and  indisputably  then  the  only  thing  you  will 
liflh — the  only  end  you  will  obtain,  if  you  succeed 
agitation  in  overthrowing  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bene- 
leasure,  will  be  the  perpetuating  the  pain  and  pen- 
discomfort  and  comparative  starvation  at  present 
1  by  England's  Unenglish  penuriousness  on  4  or 
or  Koman  Catholic  young  men  :  for  the  outcry  is 
withdraw  the  grant  altogether  (  a  logician  could 
and  that  although  he  might  demur  to  the  premises 
ih  it  rested):—  but  to  allow  the  miserable  grant  of 
a-year  to  continue  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
)th,  thereby  admitting  the  principle,  and  then  to 
heaven  and  evoke  the  spirits  and  passions  of  earlih> 


if  not  n(  a  lower  sphere,  against  increasing  tliat  grant  to  a 
sum  siitKcient,  and  barely  sufficient,  for  the  respectable 
niaiiittuauce  of  the  institution,  is  such  an  instance  of  a 
defect  in  the  reasonino*  faculty  as  niav  induce  other  na- 
tions  lo  susi)eet  the  superiority  of  England's  boasted 
ronmion  sense. 

(lentlemen.  your  union,  and  the  real  object  of  that  un- 
ion, are  worthy  of  each  other,  both  being  opposed  to  scrip- 
ture prect»pt,  and  the  former  being  as  untrue  to  principle 
as  the  latter  is  to  humanity. 

I  now  come  in  the  second  place  to  show  that  the  real 
— the  only  olyeet  you  can  possibly  obtain  by  your  agita- 
tion is  totally  different  from  your  pretended  object,  and 
that  thcrefcnv  you  are  actually  holding  out  false  colours  to 
entici?  and  entrap  the  unthinking  and  unwary. 

1  have  shewn  above  that  the  only  thinj]:  you  can  obtain 
by  your  agitation,  is  to  keep  the  students  of  Maynooth  in 
the  same  deplorable  and  unhealthy  discomfort,  by  whicn 
their  feeliusi:s  have  been  too  lonsf  ajirsfravated  if  not  e.va«- 
perat(Hl,  and  their  bodily  health  too  frequently  injured,  if 
not  totally  undermined  :  such  is  the  only  end  you  can  ob- 
tain ;  l)ut  wliiit  do  you  profess  to  aim  at?  what  do  you 
pretend  to  accomplish  ( 

Vou  jirofi'ss  to  be  **fighting  anew  the  battle  of  the  Re- 
formation/' you  pretend  that  your  union  is  based  upon  the 
primary  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  vou  are 
struutriinii:  to  maintain  those  doctrines : — let  us  examine 
this  profession  by  conf  rontinii:  it  \viih  facts.      By  the  reior- 
mation   is  m(\'int  that  great  change,  not  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Eno:land,  but  in  its  moral  condition* 
and  in  its  spiritual  position,  with  regard  to  the  Church  w 
Rome,  which  wasetfected  through  the  instrumentality,  part- 
ly of  our  holy  and  martyred  Reformers,  and  whose  primary 
doctrines  and  fundamental  principles  are  set  forth  in  our 
prayer  book  compiled  andcomposed  by  those  eminent  men. 

If  (hen  you  **are  fighting  anew  the  battle  of  the  Re- 
formation," you  must  be  fighting  for  the  principles  pro- 
pounded in  the  prayer  book  :  if  your  alliance  be  based  up- 
on, and  you  are  contending  for,  the  primary  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation,  you  must  be  resting  on  and  contending 
f(»r  all  the  great  doctrines  contained  in  the  piayer  booli 


I  Eaglish  Reformation  and  lletbriners,  acknow- 
no  other  doctrines  than  those  set  forth  therein. 
1  have  professed  then  before  the  nation,  and  yo  u 
ailed  on  the  nation  to  aid  you  in  your  agitation  o  n 
mnd — that  you  "are  fighting  anew  the  battle  of  the 
lation" — that  you  are  therefore  fighting  and  strujj- 
o  maintain  all  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  book  of 
m  prayer  ;  for  they  and  they  alone  are  those  of  the 
aation. 

t  us  pass  in  review,  some  at  least,  of  those  primary 
les  on  which  3'ou  pretend  your  alliance  is  based,  and 
ich  you  say  you  are  contending,  and  then  let  us 
re  your  profession  with  your  practice. 
e  you  and  your  confederates  struggling  to  uphold 
:ee  great  creeds  of  the  Church  ?  the  maintenance  of 
was  a  fundamental  principle,  a  primary  doctrine  of 
^formation  : — Is  it  not  notorious  that  most  of  those 
^bom  you  are  leagued  scoff  at  those  creeds  ? 
'e  you  and  your  allies  contending  for  the  great  cath- 
^ctrine  contained  and  so  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Bap- 
Service  and  Church  Catechism  ?  for  this  was  a  pri- 
doctrine  of  the  Reformation  : — Do  not  all  dissenters, 
iveu  some  churchmen,  who  perhaps  may  be  found 
ing  in  your  ranks,  not  merely  reject  but  denounce 
octrine  ? 

re  you  and  your  co -partners  fighting  for  the  great 
lie  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  so  plainly  and  powerfully 
rth  in  the  Prayer  Book  ?  for  this  was  a  primary  doc- 
3f  the  reformation  :  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  party 
ither  rejects  this  doctrine,  looking  on  the  Lord's 
sr ;  and  also  on  Baptism  to  be  not  real  things — not 
mentSi  but  merely  signs. 

gain,  are  you  and  your  associates  ^'  earnest  to  main- 
yood  works"  (the  fruits  and  proofs  of  living  faith) 
as  self-denial,  fasting,  almsgiving,  &c.?  for  this  was 
die  of  the  primary  doctrines  of  the  reformation  :  you 
admit,  I  believe,  that  self-denial,  fasting,  and  alms- 
g^9  &c.,  are  ranked  by  too  many  of  your  friends, 
gst  the  superstitious  practices  of  a  by-gone  and  popish 

gain,  do  you  maintain  that  ^'  whosoe^ex  ^\i^  ^^t^ki 
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that  any  of  the  31)  Articles  are  in  any  part  superstitioui 
or  erroneous"  ought  to  be  excommunicated  ?  for  this  was 
also  a  doctrine  of  the  reformation. 

Furthermore,  are  you  and  the  bodies  you  represent, 
strivinj:^  to  uphoUl  the  judgment  of  the  reformers,  that 
**  whosoever  shall  separate  themselves  from  the  coiimiim- 
lon  of  Saints,  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Apostles'  Rules  in 
the  church  of  England,  and  combine  themselves  together 
into  a  new  brotherhood,  &c.,''  ought  also  to  be  excommu- 
nicated ?  for  this  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  re- 
formation. 

But  fxn-haps  you  will  say  that  the  primary  doctrines 
of  ilw.  reformation,  on  which  your  alliance  is  based,  and 
for  which  you  are  contending,  are  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  doctrine  of  protesting  against  Rome; 
now  here  again  you  will  find  yourselves  in  a  serious  di- 
lenuuji :  for  Rome  has  ever  held,  and  most  ably  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  is  far  sounder  on  thb 
doctrine^  than  many  if  not  all  of  the  dissenting  bodies : 
and  therefore,  if  you  base  your  alliance  on  the  maintenance 
of  this  doctrine,  you  ought  in  fairness  to  invite  Rome  to 
join  vour  confederation. 

You  seem  then  to  be  redu(;ed  to  one  single  doctrine  of 
the  reformation  on  which  to  base  your  union,  and  by 
which  to  justify  your  agitation,  viz.,  your  protest  against 
Rome  and  her  various  errors :  but  this  protesting  is  a 
most  dangerous  weapon,  and  cuts  both  ways;  because  the 
churcli  of  England  never  protested  against  Rome  so 
strongly,  as  she  has  protested  against  those  bodies  with 
whom  you  are  identified;  for  she  never  pushed  her  protest 
against  Rome  to  the  length  of  excomniunicatiou,  whereas 
she  lias  authoritatively  commanded  that  awful  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  against  dissenters. 

Thus  every  inch  of  ground  on  which  you  based  your 
anti-papal  alliance  is  cut  from  beneath  you  ;  because  most 
of  the  |irinuiry  doctrines  of  the  reformation  on  which  you 
pretended  to  rest,  and  for  which  you  professed  to  be  fight- 
ing are  rejected  by  you ;  one  is  common  to  you  wiA 
Rome  itself,  suid  one  is  adverse  to  you,  because  the  angli- 
can  church  has  protested  more  strongly  and  solemnly 
against  your  sects  iWtv  ^^ -aXxv^x.  \>\^ \^5^\£i^^  church. 
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1  am  not  qow  discussing  whether  those  ()rimury  doc- 
les-of  the  reformation  and  the  Church  of  Euu^hind  he 
lit  or  wrong,  I  have  only  advanced  them  in  order  to 
ose  the  irreconcilahle  contradiction  between  the  pro- 
ioa  and  practice  of  you  and  your  confederates,  who 
eal  to  the  nation  to  aid  you  in  '^fighting  anew  the 
tie  of  the  reformation/'  and  in  upholding  its  fundameu- 

principles  ;   whilst  at  the  same  time  you  actually  re- 

almost  all,  nay  scoff  at  and  denounce  many  of  the  pri- 
rv  doctrines  you  pretend  to  be  struggling  to  uphold. 
I  do  not  think  any  dispassionate  and  justly  reasoning 
d  will  condemn  an  honourable  man  for  declining*  to 
^e  himself  with  individuals  who  hold  and  acton  princi- 
>  ao  diametrically  opposed  to  those  tliey  avow. 
I  now  approach  the  third  and  last  reason  wiiy  I  can 
B   nothing  to  do  with  the  fierce  and  violent  opposition 

are  so  industriously  rousmg  against  the  government 
Lsore  ;  that  opposition  beings  in  my  humble  opinion^  as 
trary  to  the  word  of  God,  to  truth,  to  patriotism  and  hn- 
lity,  as  it  is  unworthy  of  the  good  common  sense  and 
iculine  understanding*  of  the  Kn "I ish  nation.  The  in- 
igation  of  this  third  and  last  part  of  my  subject  will  ren- 
necessary  a  brief  examination  into  the  actual  condition 
Maynooth,  as  well  as  into  the  objections  that  are  urged 
in8t  the  doctrines  taught  there,  and  generally  in  the 
arch  of  Rome. 

I  do  not  here  intend  to  discuss  the  principle  involved  in 
Btxng  money  to  educate  Roman  Catholic  Priests  :  whe* 
rthe  principle  be  evil,  or  whether  it  be  allowable,  it  is  a 
Iter  of  fact,  that  it  has  been  admitted  and  adopted  and 
orporated  into  our  national  system  of  finance  during  the 
t  fifty  ^ears  ;  and  having  been  thus  adopted,  it  does  not 
ke  the  slightest  difference  in  principle  whether  the  nation 
noriously  doles  out,  by  an  annual  but  yet  certain  gmnt, 
niaerable  8  or  ,£9000  a-year,  wliereby  she  half  starves 
1  consequently  exasperates  and  revolts  the  unfortunate 
mg  men  she  professes  and  pretends  to  feed  ;  or  whether 
&  will  increase,  by  a  perpetual  endowment,  that  wretched 
tance  to  the  by  no'  means  munificent,  but  still  somewhat 
•re  generous  allowance  of  <£2(>000,  whereby  the  hard,  the 
a  fUscipline  to  which  Rome  subjects,  and  by  which  &l\e 
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tries  all  her  candidates  for  holy  orders  may  be  rendeitl 
more  endurable  to  (he  yonth  educated  at  Maynooth,  b]f 
their  being;  lodged  in  healthy  dormitories,  and  hatingai^' 
Jiciency  of  wholesome  nourishing  food :  and  whereby  the  pro- 
fessors and  heads  of  that  institution,  (some  of  whom  IM 
been  men,  in  letters,  of  European  reputation,)  may  ew^ 
that  exemption  from  poor  anxieties  and  petty  carcs-tw 
leisure  in  fact^  not  idle  but  most  useful,  which  learnin;(b- 
mands  and  deserves. 

If  we  grant  any  sum  at  all  to  Maynooth,  (I  am  not  m* 
arguing  vvhether  we  ought  or  ought  not,  I  am  only  reuoi- 
ing  on  the  fact  that  we  do)  I  advocate,  and  most  slronglyf 
the  increase  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  I  adtoote 
such  increase,  not  on  the  ground  of  expedienvij  botontW 
of  humanity^ 

I  believe  that  English  Protestants  of  every  class  >» 
shade  of  creed,  who  have  long  admitted  the  principleoftj*  L 
grants  but  who  are  now  raising  such  an  outcry-  against  *  1; 
increase^  would  become  advocates  instead  of  opponcDh 
were  they  to  spend  one  month  at  that  much  decried  seat  or 
learning,  and  live  on  the  daily  fare  of  the  youths  educate* 
there. 

The  college  of  Maynooth  is,  unfortunately  for  thecifr 
stitutions  of  its  inmates,  built  in  an  extremely  unhealthy 
situation,  on  a  low  and  somewhat  marshy  soil,an^*!^ 
a  sluggish  water,  so  that  fogs  and  exhalations  fona  * 
general  atmosphere  ;  and  perhaps  one  fourth  if  *^** 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  young  men,  who  reflia*** 
finish  their  course  of  study  there,  leave  its  cheerless  P^ 
cincts  with  rheumatism  fixed  in  their  bones:  one  of* 
ablest  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  an  ain*"* 
and  learned  man,  once  told  me  that  during  the  J*** 
he  spent  at  Maynooth,  he  never  put  on  a  shirt  *■* 
was  not  damp. 

It  has  been,  unfortunately  for  the  character  of  A^ 
stitution,  remarked  more  than  once  by  fast  travelling  toof*^ 
who  sometimes  hasten  to  a  conclusion  as  speedilyi  bit  B|| 
quite  so  safely  as  they  do  to  the  end  of  their  journeyt  ^ 
the  appearance  of  the  college  is  so  dirty  and  disoul^ 
indicate  at  once  what  they  are  pleased  to  denomiiMM^ 
uncleanly  habits  of  Roman  Catholics  : — noWj  \w\^^ 
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,  that  the  great  Roman  Catholic  institutions  for  edu- 
hroughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  as  remark- 
:  the  most  exact  order  and  cleanliness,  as  they  are 
lished  for  superiority  in  their  methods  of  instruction 
amount  of  intellectual  attainments  and  accomplish- 
hey  impart,  if  those  tourists  who,  some  perhaps  on 
,  have  decried  Maynooth^  would  only  take  time  and 
to  inform  themselves  of  the  facts  of  the  case^  they 
ind  that  the  dismal  and  dirty  appearance  of  the  col- 
Lbe  consequence  not  of  the  habits  of  the  authorities 
lates^  but  of  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere  which 
ds  it ;  The  only  improvement  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
hould  venture  to  propose  would  be  to  sell  the  present 
shment  altogether,  to  purchase  or  procure  a  site 
ealthy  situation,  and  thereon  to  erect  a  college 
structed  as  to  secure  at  least  decent  comfort  to 
ibitants. 

t  the  misery  of  the  students  in  the  present  insti- 
does  not  arise  from  the  wretchedly  contined  ar- 
aents  of  the  buildings,  and  the  unhealthy  locality 
besides  the  want  of  decent  personal  comfort  in 
eping  arrangements — besides  the  insalubrity  of 
nation,  which  injures  and  debilitates,  if  it  do  not 
undermine  and  destroy  the  constitutions  of  many 
students,  and  besides  the  strict  and  severe  disci- 
f  the  Romish  Church  to  which  they  are  subjected, 
infortunate  young  men  have  7iol  a  sufficieticy  of 
me  nourishing  food, — for  the  miserable  pittance 
1  by  the  nation  will  not  afford  it :  in  a  word,  the 
ent  at  Maynooth  is  so  Unenglish^  so  inhuman^  that 
tly-reared,  no  delicately-nurtured  youth  coulden- 
;,  and,  therefore,  none  enter  except  the  sons  of 
asantry  and  small  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  who 
idured  and  outlived  hardship  from  their  infancy. 
w^  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  in  the  name  of 
nmon  country,  and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  is 
ite  of  things  to  be  allowed  to  continue  ?  Better  a 
ad  times  to  withdraw  altogether  the  present  par- 
3118  grant,  and  throw  the  Roman  Catholics  on  tneir 
sources  for  the  education  and  nurture  of  their 
ood»  than  profess  nationally  to  undertake  U^b^l 


Iro'iii  \he  irriivo  wlieri'  we  hopcil  it  had 
you  an-  irntiiliii!;  the  evil  passions  of  llie  1: 
■— yoii  an;  cinIeavouriiiK  to  rouse  and  lash 
ij;norunt  !)isrotry  of  the  unlearned  and 
Cahvjiys  a  larire  proportion  of  every  peop 
what  ()in'po>e  .'  with  what  possible  ol)i<'ct  1 
ed  ?  Not  to  1iv:Iit  anew-  the  battle  or  uphold 
dorlrines  of  the  Ueforniation  (the  utter  d 
nes^,  the  untruth  of  that  hollow  pretem 
proved)  but  yon  are  troubling  and  stii 
depths  the  bitter  waters  of  national  envies 
sities,  of  social  disconl  and  religious  strifi 
a  calm  was  settling;  you  are  reudinR  and 
old  wounds  wliirh  kiiuliiess  was  sootliing  ; 
jnslic*!  niii:lit  have  healed  ;  you  are  fliiig 
brand  of  enmity  and  hate  into  the  irritabh 
the  Irish  eliaracter,  instead  of  holdina:  c 
branch  of  peace  to  the  generous,  kind,  and 
in'js  of  the  Irish  heart — and  for  what  purp 
possible  object  cau  you  or  do  you  expect  t 
thus  iiiarshnlliiiif  the  two  great  sections  ol 
in  hostile  array  nffainst  each  other  ?  T 
only  :  vou  will  still   inflict  the  nnins  and 
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disloyal  subjects  :  and  how  can  they  be  any  thing 
•  Let  us  make  their  case  our  own  ;  suppose  the 
^gy  of  the  English  Church  were,  during  their  col- 
sfife,  educated  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
lioD,  and  suppose  that  in  college  they  had  to  endure 
ly  kind  of  discomfort  and  bodily  privation,  and  that 
m  they  entered  on  their  spiritual  functions,  they 
2  habitually  treated  by  the  ruling  powers  and  the 
t  with  misrepresentation  and  discourtesy  bordering 
:0D tempt — would  they,  so  ill-treated  in  youth  and 
hood,  be  zealous  loyalists  ?  I  rather  think  they 
Id  not. 

iie  Irish  intellect  is,  perhaps,  the  most  acute  and 
oning  in  the  world,  the  Irish  heart  the  most  grateful: 
ce  will  secure  the  former,  kindness  will  attach  the 
T,  and  when  both  are  gained  and  kept,  the  Irish- 
is  yours  for  life  and  death  ;  no  dangers  can  appal 
no  sufferings  depress  him,  no  toils  can  wear  him 
;  he  will  stand  fast  and  faitliful,  even  unto  death, 
lim  M'ho  continues  to  treat  him  with  equity  and 
Inese :  is  not  such  a  character  worth  gaining  and 
piBg  by  the  exercise  of  these  attributes,  for  which 
^iandis,  at  least  tvas,  famous,  justice  and  gcnero- 
• 

ut  it  has  been  lately  advanced  in  the  House  of 
imons,  as  an  argument  airaiust  the  propos^ed  in- 
Be  to  the  grant,  that  if  you  treat  the  students  at 
^nooth  in  a  generous  and  gentlemanlike  manner,  it 
accustom  them  to  habits  and  give  them  tastes 
2h  will  unfit  them  for  the  sphere  of  their  future 
airs. 

he  gentleman  who  made  this  objection,  must  have 
er  a  queer  notion  concerning  the  social  condition  of 
;Iand  and  Ireland,  if  he  imagines  that  £!^8  a  year 
procure  such  table  luxuries,  and  £20  a  year  en- 
der  such  expensive  personal  habits  as  to  unfit  their 
unate  possessors  for  the  position  of  a  Roman 
holic  parish  priest,  or  even  a  curate  in  Ireland  ;  he 
It  also  entertain  rather  a  curious,  if  not  a  very  cor- 
,  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
ssthood. 
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This  body  of  men,  so  utterly  mistaken  and  misrepre- 
sented almost  in  every  way  in  England,  receive  from 
what  is  called  '•  tlu^ir  dues"  at  least  8  or  £yOO,O00a- 
year,  about  three  times  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
tiergy  of  the  English  Church  in  that  country  :  this  maj 
appear  incredible,  at  all  events  improbable,  in  this 
country ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  we  may  make  ourselves 
perfectly  easy  concerning  the  apprehension  which 
many  entertain,  lest  Government  should  next  propose 
to  endow  the  Irish  priests  M'ith  the  incomes  of  the  Irish 
clerjxv :  the  former  would  be  very  sorry  to  accept  the 
tithes  in  lieu  ol  the  dues  ;  there  is  no  danger  however  of 
the  Mavnooth  student  beinij  unfitted,  even  by  the  annual 
outlay  of  the  enormous  sum  of  £48  for  his  living  and  per- 
sonal expenses,  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  will  have  to 
labor  as  a  priest. 

But  there  are  other  and  seemingly  more  important  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  measure ;  and  these  objections 
the  true  friends  of  England  and  Ireland  are  bound  to  meet 
and  answer  fairly  :  I  shall  therefore  state  these  objections 
and  endeavour  to  show  that  they  cannot  be  maintained. 

Some  protostants  then,  whose  zeal,  perhaps,  is  greater 
than  their  knowledsce,  exclaim  that  it  is  both  a  sin  and  a 
shame  for  protestant  lingland  to  support  at  all  an  institu- 
tion wherein  the  impure  and  abominable  theology  of  tk 
conjcssional  is  taught.  I  am  not  now  arguing  about  the 
principle  of  the  thing  at  all ;  but  still  I  say  if  it  besinfdto 
support  it,  then  in  the  name  of  truth  and  true  religion  and 
loyalty  to  God,  let  the  grant  be  altogether  withdrawn:  but 
until  the  sinfulness  of  the  principle  be  really  established 
by  scriptural  and  logical  proof,  it  might  be  well  for  those 
clergymen  and  laymen  who  decry  and  denounce  on  plat- 
forms and  elsewhere,  the  theology  of  Maynooth,  to  ask 
themselves  and  endeavour  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tion : — 

"  If  the  theology,  and  particularly  of  the  confessionalf 
taught  at  Maynooth,  be  so  impure  and  abominablei  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  how  does  it  happen,  that  the  peasantiT 
of  Ireland,  guidetl  and  governed  by  that  theology,  iatw 
cfiastest  in  ihe  British  empire?" 

Let  the  EngWaVi  CV^t^^wvau,  not  he  whose  lot  ha^fixcd 
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m  amidst  the  festering  masses  of  moral  corruption,  in 
r  Kreat  manufacturing  towns,  but  he  who  dwells  amidst 
e  lovely  rural  scenery  of  England,  let  this  Clergyman, 
lie  be  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the  abominably  im- 
jte  Divinity  taught  at  Maynooth,  let  him  examine  his 
^  parish,  and  it  is  too  probable  he  will  find  indifference 
-rali^on,  or  infidelity,  or  heresy  rampant  there  ,*  and 
iSy  too  often  unchastity  liardly  reckoned  a  disgrace  : 
f^.liim  then  go,  if  he  have  the  op|)ortunity,  among  the 
or  despised  Roman  Catholics  of  an  Irish  parish,  and  he 
H  indeed  meet  much  ignorance,  though  great  mental 
nteness  ;  he  will  find  too,  some  superstitious  much  to  be 
plored,  but  no  indifference  or  infidelity  ;  he  will  also 
xt  great  misery,  but  great  resignation ;  and  he  will 
aeover  almost  universally  prevalent  fidelity  in  religion 
d  chastity  in  morals. 

Perhaps  the  purest  and  chastest  portion  of  the  human 
B^f  are  the  females  of  the  upper  orders  and  great  middle 
laaes  of  the  British  Isles ;  next,  if  not  equal  to  these,  are 
e  poor  Irish  peasantry,  taught  and  governed  by  the  Di- 
aity  taught  at  Maynooth  :  how  can  those  who  declaim 
^nst  that  Divinity  and  the  teaching  of  those  priests,  ac- 
unt  for  this  fact  ? 

Further,  if  the  education  given  at  Maynooth,  be  so  cor- 
pt  and  corrupting,  how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  the 
aman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  are,  as  a  body,  the 
oat  self-denying,  and  the  most  laborious  ministers  in 
e  world,  and  at  least  as  pure  in  morals  as  any :  no 
lubt  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  them  have,  the 
it  few  years,  injured  themselves  and  the  cause  of  their 
ligion,  by  violently  meddling  with  politics,  adverse  to 
le  well-being  of  the  empire,  and  this  error  is  deeply  to 
»  deplored  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of 
le  self-denial,  the  laboriousness,  and  moral  purity  of 
leir  lives. 

It  might  be  well,  perhaps,  for  some  English  clergyman, 
ho  rises  from  his  well-spread  table  and  his  generous 
ine  (hifl  daily  fare),  to  go  to  some  public  meeting  for  the 
irpoae  of  making  a  speech  against  the  Romish  Priest- 
yod  of  Ireland,  the  impurity  of  their  doctrines,  and  the 
{(morality  of  their  lives, — it  might,  perhaps,  be  well  for 
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this  amiable,  but  in  *i:eneral  seU-iiidiilgiiig  and  uulaliori'ius 
man,  to  linv  and  labour  vxcnfor  one  mont/i,  as  tliv.'  despised 
R()ini?ih  |)rii^>t  I'we^  and  lahonrs  dnrinri  his  ivholc  life. 

This  niuch-abiist'd  priest  fa^^ts,  i.e.,  he  eats  neither 
meal,  nor  eirir-*  nt)r  butter  diirinsj  a!)i)ut  loO  days,  or  nearly 
half  the  vtiar  :  many  of  us  call  this  uipe  'stitifjn  ;  he  fiudsit 
to  he  what  tlie  Bilde  and  the  Chureli  declare  it,  self-deidd 
salutary  to  tht»  soul.  This  priest  must  also  l)e  at  the  wci 
and  death-hcd  i)i  cvvvy  llomaii  Catholic  in  his  parish,  no 
matter  what  the  disease  may  be.  Surely  men  praciisiug 
confinuallv  such  self-denial  as  this,  and  bravinsr  uuceas- 
inirlv  pestih»ne(*  and  death,  fr()ni  a  sense  o!'dutv,  are  en- 
titled  not  to  abuse,  but,  at  least,  to  pity  and  I'espect.  At 
all  events,  when  we  attack  the  ijrant  to  Mavnooth,  let  us 
not  attack  it  on  the  j^round  that  the  priests  educjited  there 
teach  impure  and  unchaste  dtx'trimis  to  the  Irish  peasantry 
— the  chast(»st  in  the  world;  or  that  they  themselves  are 
immodest,  unlab.)rious,  and  self-indulgent  in  their  lives. 

Others  again  denounce  Maynooth  on  account  (rf the 
wretched  education  given  there,  complacently  atiirraing 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  a  wofully  iffQ'^ 
rant  and  uneducaterl  man.  It  is  really  time  for  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  told,  if,  haply,  they  will  allow  themselves  to 
learn  a  little  truth  concerning  the  sVate  of  affairs  iu  Ireland, 
whose  moral  condition  seems  a  ter?*a  incoipilta  in  this 
country.  The  English  peoj)le  are  so  misinformed  and 
misled  by  the  ignorant  or  malicious  mis-statements  of  the 
press  concerning  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  Romish 
priesthood,  that  it  is  not  be  wondered  at,  though  it  is 
deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  most  disastrous  mistakes 
are  made  on  these  subjects. 

What  is  the  fact  concerning  their  education  ?  The 
Irish  |)riests,  whether  educated  at  Maynooth  or  elsewhere, 
Hre,  as  a  body,  far  more  skilful  logicians  and  much  better 
practical  latin  scholars  than  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  a  body.  They  are,  indeed,  in  general,  very  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  gentlemanlike  bearing  and  deport- 
ment, and  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  position 
in  youth  and  manhood  ; — but  as  to  learning,  energy  rf 
mind,  self-reliance,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  their 
church's  theology,  both  in  principle  and  practiee^  the/ 
are  indeed  very  n\\\e\\  \\\w  %\i\k«t\w^. 
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How  many  of  our  clergy  can  hold  a  conversation  of  an 
boiir*8,  or  even  half  an  hour's  duration  in  good  latin  ?  al- 
most  every  Romish  priest  can  do  so.  How  many  of  our 
dergy  know  anything  of  Hebrew  ?  The  Romish  priests 
ire  generally  taught  it.  How  many  of  our  clergy  under- 
tuid  any  of  the  continental  togues  ?  It  is  an  accomplish- 
aent  by  no  means  rare  amongst  the  Romish  priests,  while 
It  least  one  fourth  of  their  number,  if  not  more,  are  inti- 
nately  acquainted  with  the  Irish,  one  of  the  most  expres- 
ive  and  profoundly  grammatical  languages  in  the  world. 
Ibw  many  of  the  Anglican  divines  are  agreed  on  the  very 
andamentals  of  their  faith,  or  know  anything  of  dogmatic 
»r  casnistical  theology?  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
meats  are  unanimous  in  their  faith,  and  deeply  instructed 
Q  their  Divinity,  such  as  it  is. 

Now  this  superiority  in  actual  learning  of  the  latter 
^^Fer  the  former  is  mo»t  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  by  con- 
idering  the  different  systems  of  dis<npline  and  study  pur- 
w^td  in  Maynooth,  and  at  the  English  Universities. 

Granting  that  the  gentleman  who  enters  Oxford  or 
'itmbridge,  is  a  better  Greek  and  Latin  scholar  than  the 
loor  youth  who  is  admitted  into  Maynooth,  although  this 
feffhaps  is  in  some  cases  doubtful,  for  the  standard  of  clas- 
ical  attainments  fixed  for  entrance  into  the  English  Uni- 
rersities  is  very  low  indeed  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
iFith  regard  to  the  jiol  degree.  This,  at  all  events,  is 
certain  that  a  man  can  pass  not  only  his  tittle  gOj  but  ob- 
tain his  degree  in  either  of  the  English  Universities,  on  a 
br  less  amount  of  classical  learning  than  is  required  for 
entrance  into  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

But,  granting  for  argument  sake,  that  those  who  enter 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  in  general  much  better  Greek 
and  Latin  scholars  than  those  who  enter  Maynooth,  an 
examination  of  the  difference  of  their  careers  will  easily 
explain  why  the  generality  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
latter  and  become  priests,  are  far  better  scholars  than  the 
generality  of  those  who  graduate  in  the  former  and  are 
ordained. 

It  may,  however,  here  be  necessary  to  state  that  I  am 
only  speaking  of  the  mass ;  I   willingly  and  gladly  ac- 
knowledge that  many  profound  and  splendid  scholat^  Vv^v^ 
been  foimed  at  these  venerable  and  majestic  ^e^\&  olV^'^xti^ 
ogr.  Mad  that  abundant  opportunity  is  affotAeiV  Vo  ^\  ^ 
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aiumui  to  driuk 


but  while  I  acknowledge  all  this,  I  must  not  s  J^  Aiv^W 
to  facts,  and  these  facts  prove  that,  and  also  ^  ^l«Te  ^-% 


deep  at  the  fountain  heads  of  ^  .^  ^^ 
lowledge  all  this,  I  must  not  s^-^^  \«Vii\«!i 


the  much-misrepresented   Irish   Romish  priest    ftS^iVnAi 
body,  far  more  learned  than  the  English  clergV^^^^'  'ajL^ 

The    Roman   Catholic  candidate  for    the'        \^ 
must  spend  four  years,  some  of  them  employ  s^^^   '  ^' 
the  sternest  and  most  unrelaxiug  discipline,!  '^'^^^a 
vere  self-denial  and  most  laborious  study  :  thei — "^^Ooa 
cape  for  any  ;  all  must  obey,   must  deny  self,       ^^^  fiffl 
study  laboriously,  or  expulsion  will  follow,  and       ^^P^hm 
is  ruin  for  life.     Their  class  books  are  all  in  Latw^^f^dm 
translations  are  allowed  ;  their  lectures  both  que^^^*' 
answers  are  in  Latin ;  they  systematically  lear^  *^ 
and  are  adepts  in  the  use  of  its  weapons,  [a  Vfbd^^ 
knowledge  in  which  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  indew^ 
English    generally  are  seriously   deficient ;    wituesi  ** 
present  absurdly  illogical,  unreasoning  outcry ;  andiD^^ 
such  might  be  mentioned]  ;  and  during  three  yeantH 
are  taught  the  whole  theology  of  their  church  ;  and  IhA 
if  tliey  do  not  implicitly  believe  the  doctrines  and  dtef 
the  discipline  of  their  church,  they  will  not  be  ordwnet 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  men  so  trained  and  taught  shodi 
become,  in  from  four  to  seven  years,  expert  Latiniststad 
logicians,  good  general  scholars  (some  of  them  are  accom- 
plished ones),  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  all  of  ott 
mind  as  to  the  fundamentals  of  their  faith. 

Contrast  with  the  above  course  of  intellectual  labor 
and  self-denial,  the  career  of  too  many  of  those  candidatei 
for  Holy  Orders  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  send  forth. 
Is  it  not  alas  too  notorious  to  be  denied  that  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  are  afterwards  ordained,  mispeofd 
their  College  years  in  idleness  and  pleasure,  too  oftit 
worse  ?  that  they  obtain  with  great  difficulty  their  degree^ 
small  as  is  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  for  thatde- 
gi'ee  ;  and  then  after  one,  or  at  most  two  years*  study  d 
Divinity,  and  that  taught  on  a  wrong  system,  for  itisiiii 
taught  dogmatically^  they  are  ordained  and  placed  ii 
charge  of  souls ;  and  when  so  placed,  they  find  themaelfti 
too  frequently  unequal  to  that  charge,  and  therefore  pread 
compiled,  or  boTrovr^fi^  ot  V)Q\i^l\t  Qermons  ;  or,  if  they  di 
2eaiouS|  they  are  fotceA  to  <iOTi\tae\waft\<eariaM^  ^Sbmol- 
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hI  tiiat  Dmnity'  which  they  were  ordained  to 
d' being  compelled  by  their  position  to  hide  their 
»  and  80  to  become  self 'taught  scholars^  they  fall 
rriMr  of  almost  all  self-taught  men,^  that  of  ima- 
at  ever^  thing  new  to  themselves  which  they 
8  equally  new  and  unknown  to  every  one  else ; 
Ltly  they  become  proud  in  their  own  conceits, 
eir  own  imaginations,  and  put  forth  the  opinions 
i'  they  have  discovered  in  the  Bible  as  the  infal- 
trines  thereof;  hence  we  have  our  Apostolic 
[stressed  and  distracted  by  the  puerilities  of  those 

theologians,  some  flying  off  towards  Rome,  not 
vhat  Rome  is;  others  again  diverging  towards  and 
inth  dissent,  not  knowing  what  dissent  is  ;  and 
ill  appearance,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  true 
nd  impregnable  strength  of  that  church,  whose 

soldiers  and  ordained  ministers  thev  are. 
I  known  personally  almost  all  the  clergy,  who 
»r  years  have  gone  to  Rome  or  dissent  and  I  have 
veraally  that  this  was  the  rock  on  which  they 
iwreck  of  their  faith  and  loyalty ;  this  great  mis- 
the  fault  of  our  system  of  teaching  divinity — we 
iperficially  and  disputatively :  Rome  is  wiser ;  she 
ITS  deeply  and  dogmatically. 
er  objection  urged  against  Maynooth  is  that  the 
here  are  instructed  to  believe  and  to  teach  their 
it  we  Protestants  are  heretics,  and  out  of  the  pale 
>n,  and  therefore  that  it  is  folly  if  not  worse  for 
'  for  such  instruction. 

this  ar^-ument  is  like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  cuts 
;  for  there  are  to  be  found  in  Britain  at  least  a 
ttle  sects  (some  members  of  which  may  possibly 

leagued  with  you  at  present),  each  of  which 
ieves  and  boldly  maintains  that  there  is  no  sal- 
b  of  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  little  and  nn- 
mmunion,  and  whose  assumption  of  the  infalli- 
Is  own  opinions  is  as  hardy  as  the  assertion  of 
8  Dogmata  of  Rome  by  the  Pope  himself: — are 
t  condemning  the  mighty  communion  of  Rome 
ae  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  souls  for  that 
i  allow  as  excusable  in  a  small  ^eet  \\\\\tiX^^fc<K^ 
ffew  hundredB  f 


>\   '3l. 
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If  prejudice  and  passion  would  permit  us  to  op 
eyes  and  see  things  as  they  really  are,  we  should  1 
to  discern  a  spiritual  power  or  state  of  things  on  tl 
tinent,  exhibiting  the  dark  outline  of  anti-Chrisi 
denies  both  the  Fat/ier  and  the  Son^  by  charactc 
neither  to  be  mistaken  or  denied  ;  and  this  awful  fi 
Pantheism,  or  rather  Atheism,  is  the  full-grown  off 
of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Puritanism — the  abi 
private  judgment. 

To  conclude  then,  Gentlemen,  if  you  persist : 
posing  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth,  do  not  o 
it  on  the  hollow  pretence  that  you  are  fighting  £ 
primary  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  doc 
you  do  not  believe  ; — neither  oppose  it  on  the  § 
that  the  Theology  taught  there  is  impure  and  und 
because  there  is  no  chaster  priesthood  or  peasant 
the  world  than  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ; — neitb 
pose  it  on  the  ground  of  the  ignorance  of  the  May 
bred  Priests,  because  stubborn  facts  prove  them  i 
generally  better  scholars  and  Theologians,  thai 
great  mass  of  the  Anglican  clergy  : — neither  opp 
on  the  grounds  that  Rome  teaches  there  is  no  sah 
out  of  her  pale,  and  that  she  is  a  persecuting  cli 
because  these  weapons  rebound  and  damage  youn 
more  deeply  than  they  injure  Rome :  and  lastly  i 
for  your  soul  s  sake  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  1 
is  Antichrist,  lest  you  might  find  yourselves  inv 
in  that  sin,  which  is  forgiven  "  neither  in  this 
nor  the  world  to  come." 

Let  England  then,  finding  your  alliance  to  be 
scriptural,  your  professions  hollow,  and  your  agitati 
opposed  to  Christianity,  Patriotism,  and  Philanthro| 
it  is  to  common  sense,  treat  your  efforts  as  they  dee 
and,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  as  well  as  for  the  H 
the  peace  of  our  common  country,  let  her  treat  with  j 
and  generosity — let  her  treat  as  gentlemen  and  flcl 
those  whom  she  allows  to  instruct  and  guide  more 
six  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  Ireland. 

I  am.  Gentlemen^ 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

PRESBYt^^  lgiCCVSa\R  /INGLIGJ 

(  Qui  omat  jufttVtiumn  d  xMff\!Lfita«u> 
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A  LETTER 


TO  THE 


RCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS 


OF  TUB 


BntUtt  Cffottb  of  (I^glanli  $:  irtlAtdi, 


OV  THE 


PROPOSED  ENDOWMENT 


OF  THE 


PISH  COLLEGE  OF  MAYNOOTH. 


BY   A    MASTER    OF    ARTS, 

OV  THE  URZTBRBXTT  OF  CAMBRIDGR. 


\rekHihop, — Are  yon  ready,  irith  all  faithful  diligence,  to  bani»h  and  drire 
away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  Qod*s 
word:  and  Iwth  privately  and  openly  to  call  upon  and 
encourage  others  to  the  same  ? 

pTd— I  am  ready,  The  Lord  being  my  helper. 

Form  of  Ordaining  or  Contecrating  a  Bishop, 


LONDON: 
EDWARDS  AND  HUGHES,  AVE-MARIA  LANE. 

1848. 


A    LETTER. 


tfr  Lords, 

Seeking  an  introduction  to  your  notice,  I 
bcynght  me  of  the  words  of  one  of  the  master 
r5ts  of  our  church,  who,  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
ke  thus  in  truth  and  soberness  to  the  assembled 
liament  of  Ireland.*  That  which  concerns  us 
It  is,  that  we  all  keep  close  to  our  religion.  '*  Ad 
gnas  reipublicae  utilitates  retinetur  religio  in 
tatibus,"  said  Cicero :  by  religion  and  the  strict 
BerviDg  of  it,  ye  shall  best  preserve  the  interests 
the  nation ;  and  according  to  the  precept  of  the 
stle,  **  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  amongst 
I,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  that  ye  have  received, 

I  avoid  them."  For  I  beseech  you  to  consider, 
you  that  are  true  Protestants  :  do  you  not  think 
t  your  religion  is  holy,  and  apostolical,  and 
ght  by  Christ,  and  pleasing  to  God  ?     If  you  do 

think  80,  why  do  you  not  leave  it  ?     But  if  you 
think  so,  why  are  you  not  zealous  for  it?     My* 
'ds,  these  words  appear  to  me  as  much  in  season 
r,  as  when  they  were  first  delivered ;  and  after 

II  the  yesterdays,  which,  since  they  were  enunci- 
3,  have  lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death," 
y  are  still  good  household  words  for  to-day — ay, 
1  will  be  for  to-morrow.  Who  recalls  them  to 
LT  notice  now,  is  not  a  material  question  ;  this 
^eal  is  not  the  result  of  any  over-estimation  of 
ftclf,  but  of  respect  for  you.  I  am  nothing — the 
C5e  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  if  you  will, 

in  the  solitary  majesty  of  inspiration,  but  in  th^ 

•  Jmmj  TiLjlot,  May  8tb,  A.D.  lOftl. 
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insignificance  of  the  obscure  wayfarer,  Yout  Lord- 
ships, however,  claim  my  respect  and  invite  my 
confidence,  for  you  are  called  to  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  lifting  your  mitred  heads  in  Courts 
and  Parliaments ;  you  belong  to  an  order  of  mes, 
whose  glorious  distinction  it  has  been  to  ^'  speak 
of  God's  testimonies  before  kings,  and  not  be 
ashamed/'  Deem  it  not  an  intrusion,  then,  if  onCi 
who  values  and  adores  God's  testimonies  as  mach 
as  you  do,  but  has  not  the  same  opportunity  or 
ability  to  maintain  them,  thus  places  before  you, 
the  national  Christian  advocates,  the  fears,  the 
hopes,  and  the  wishes,  of  himself  and  millions  of 
his  fellow-christians,  at  this  momentous  crisis,  in 
the  cause  of  truth. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  entreat  your  indulgence 
towards  any  thing  which  may  fall  from  me,  having 
the  appearance  of  discourtesy.  I  disclaim  any  such 
intention — no  generous  mind,  therefore,  will  impute 
it  to  me.  I  shall  use  great  plainness  of  speech, 
because,  when  the  subject  is  awfully  important,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  honest,  any  thing  is  better 

'  than  being  misunderstood.  1  would  season  it,  how- 
ever, with  sincerity ;  I  would  only  be  severe  upon 
sin  and  error ;  and  I  would  be  considered  personal, 
only  to  the  father  of  lies. 

I  believe,  I  may  assert,  with  confidence,  that  the 
abstinence  from  merely  political  conflict  and  dis^ 
cussion  which  marks  you  as  a  body,  is  gratifying  to 
the  religion  and  intelligence  of  the  empire,  and 
hailed  as  a  proof  that  you  properly  understand  the 
true  dignity  of  the  Christian  spiritual  peerage- 
But  this  comparatively  lesser  care  for  things  "of 
the  earth  earthy,"  is  only  estimable  when  it  is  an 

earnest  of  devotion.  \o  xn^w^t^  ^l  ^Vie^roAl  interest  is 


state.  Your  fellow-christians  do  not  love  to  see 
^ou  as  mere  legislators  sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
sustom,  because  they  believe  that  the  Lord  of  all 
liings  has  called  you  to  follow  Him,  and  to  lead 
ithers  in  that  course;  but,  if  there  be  some  ques- 
ions  which  are  beneath  your  notice  as  Christian 
Bishops,  there  are  others  which  not  only  deserve, 
lut  demand  it,— one  such  is  now  agitating  this 
iountry.  Shall  our  Protestant  legislature  endow 
^opery  out  of  the  national  treasury?  In  other 
fords,  shall  the  power  which  has  sworn  to  uphold 
he  Bible,  is  built  upon  it,  and  is  upheld  by  its  cir- 
lalation,  say  God  speed  to,  and  aid,  that  power 
rhich  contradicts  and  corrupts  the  Bible,  and  would 
lappress  its  circulation.  High  human  authority  de- 
slareB  this  to  be  expedient — Divine  authority  must 
lecide  whether  it  be  lawful — to  you,  then,  the  spi- 
ntaal  judges  of  the  land,  the  people  present  the 
ease,  and  respectfully  request  your  opinion;  they 
ask  you  for  your  exposition  of  the  law,  in  the  great 
muse  of  Anti-Christ  v.  Christ. 

That  this  question  should  be  raised,  viz.  whether 
vrhat  is  morally  wrong,  can  be  politically  right,  is 
not  surprising;  history  affords  many  instances  of 
the  same  subtlety.  The  courtly  Naaman,  a  great 
iinthority  with  elastic  consciences,  considered  he 
night  be  a  godly  man,  in  the  main,  but  on  a  state 
cxscasion,  for  expediency^  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  "bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon."  Expediency 
lays,  ''AH  things  are  lawful;"  but  truth  assumes 
to  tell  us  what  law  is;  for  out  of  truth  are  laws 
made,  and  this  brings  us  home  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, "What  is  truth?"  And  this  is  the  question 
irhich  your  Lordships  have  to  answer,  to  your 
eoDScieDces^  to  your  country,  and  to  youx  Oo^* 
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This  is  a  very  ancient  question  ;  it  is,  in  fact^  ^ 
standing  monument  of  man's  depravity,  the  antiqaity 
of  \«'hich  is  unquestionable  ;  it  was  the  question  witli 
Adam,    when  he   listened   to  the  tempter;   it  rai 
the  question  with  the  Israelite,   even  when  his  ean 
tingled  and  his  eyes  quivered  with  the  thunderings 
and  lightnings  of  Jehovah  giving  his  law  at  Horeb; 
it  was  the  question  sneered  out  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  scoffingly  asked  by  the  Jews  at  the  judgment  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  ;  it  was  the  question  asked  in 
blasphemous  triumph,  by  the  bold  bad  men  of  blood, 
who  buried  in  one  grave  the  religion  and  the  liberty 
of  France ;  it  is  a  question  still  asked  by  a  large 
class,  which  represents  the  first  principle  of  mani 
diabolism — pride, — and  with  whom  the  real  meaning 
of  the  question  is,  ''We  are  they  who  ought  to  speak, 
who  is  Lord  over  us  ?"     In  whatever  spirit,  however, 
it  may  be  brought  forward,  it  behoves  all  who  make 
any  pretensions  to  intelligence  or  principle,  to  take  it 
into  consideration — and  this  all  men  do,  and  proceed 
in  the  investigation  by  various  methods.     The  Fk«- 
thinker,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  the  light  shineth 
in  darkness  and  the  darkness  com prehendeth  it  no^ 
soon  satisfies  himself  that  there  is  no  answer,  for  in 
the  dark  all  colours  are  alike.*     The  Papist,  loving 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  his  deeds  are  evil, 
soon,  from   policy,  invents  an  answer  of  his  own* 
The   Protestant,   doing  and  loving  the   truth,  and 
hearing  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Son  of  God,  saying 
'^I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  cometh  to  the  ligbtt 
and  finding  by  every  proof  which  the  human  mini 
can  demand,  and  by  demonstration  of  the  very  finger 
of  God,  that  the  light  is  from  above — ^he,  from  im* 
perative  principle,  boldly  declares,  holding  up  thi 

*  Lord  Bacon. 


le,^Th»  it  troth.  The  great  quefttion,  ''What  ia 
h?  ia  not  a  question  forbidden  by  Him  who  gave 
lan  a  mind  to  meddle  with  all  wisdom,"  but  He 
lirea  of  man  that  he  shall  discuss  it,  subservient 
hat  in&llible  Word  which  He  has  delivered, — 
nnre  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  :"  so 
I  as  that  Divine  Word  is  open  to  him|  that  man 
lexcnaable  who  avoids  the  question,  or  who  comes 
iny  conclasion  with  respect  to  it,  which  that  Word 
demns.  The  enemies  of  truth  know,  and  have 
r  known,  this,  and  accordingly  have  been,  and  are, 
t  in  their  generation.  The  Word  made  flesh,  and 
Word  written,  give  evidence  to  the  same  truth : 
nst,  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God, 
ification,  sanctiBcation,  and  redemption  ;  the  faith 
ch  once  was  established  by  miracles,  is  now  estab- 
ed  by  the  inspired  Word.  The  devil  has  raged 
OQsly  against  both.  When  Jesus  Christ  did  many 
acles,  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  gathered 
Doncily  saying.  What  do  we  ?  if  we  let  him  thus 
le^  all  men  will  believe  on  him.  When  the 
tling  intelligence  broke  upon  Papal  Rome,  that 
Bible  was  abroad,  then  again,  What  do  we?  was 
rousing  cry.  If  we  let  Bible  readers  thus  alone, 
Y  will  find  out  that  the  Bible  is  true,  and  Popery 
ilse !  *  *  Crucify  Christ, "  cried  the  Jew, — *  *  Bum  the 
le,"  exclaimed  the  Pope — Protestantism  embodies 
irinciple  of  free  enquiry  and  religious  liberty, 
ch  has  survived  all  these  clamours  and  assaults 
he  evil  one,  and  still  stands  forth  to  vindicate  and 
lold,  against  the  spiritual  oppressors  of  mankind, 
independence  of  the  free-born  soul.  In  that  liberty 
h  which  Christ  has  made  them  free,  her  children 
determined  to  stand  fast ;  the  Bible  is  their  law  ; 
oroBB  ia  their  standard;  they  claim  to  be  a  church 
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for  God  and  his  Christ,  tracing  their  line^K.^ 
up  even  to  the  glorious  company  of  the  apoBtl^^; 
and  they  will  not  hesitate,  if  need  be,  to  establE^ 
their  fellowship  with  the  noble  army  of  martyns; 
determined  to  live  for  Christ  in  his  undivided  Diyizxe 
dignity  of  the  one  Mediator,  they  are  willing  also  t^ 
die  for  Him.     They  are  Protestants,  and  their  protest 
is  the  Bible  against  Popish  error ;  they  are  reformecl, 
and  their  Bible  is  their  guide  and  warrant,  inthsii 
never  to   be   sufficiently   blessed   reformation  from 
Popish  corruption  ;  they  are  soldiers  of  Christ;  thej^ 
have  brought  forth  the  spear  to  stop  the  way  agaiast 
those  who  are  advancing  against  their  inheritance, 
and  they  call  upon  you  to  be  their  leaders,  and  to 
join  them  in  adopting  this  watchword,  *^  God's  word 
is  truth/' 

My  Lords,  it  is  a  trite  observation  in  the  Holy 
Gospel,  that  ' '  No  man  can  serve  two  masters :  ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Let  me  remind 
you  with  a  respectful  candour,  that  persons  are  not 
wanting,  who  insinuate  that  these  Divine  truths  may 
not  be  duly  remembered  in  your  approaching  de- 
cision. It  is  whispered  that,  in  some  instances,  ff^' 
titude  to  a  patron  for  a  benefice  may  be  stroogef 
than  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Divine  Head  of 
the  church,  for  the  performance  of  duty.  That  such 
things  are  even  thought  of,  only  proves  the  import- 
ance of  its  being  borne  in  mind,  that  the  object  w 
your  elevation,  as  spiritual  pillars  of  the  state,  waft 
not  to  aggrandize  an  hierarchy,  but  to  defend  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Could  we  con- 
ceive such  an  hireling  as  I  have  just  alluded  to,  to 
exist  in  your  sacred  and  august  conclave,  moumfol 
indeed  would  be  the  object — one  who  must,  in  the 
attempt  to  serve  God  and  mammon,  find  an  uncom* 
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promising  enemy  in  each;  for  God  and  the  faithful 
children  of  God  would  alike  justly  denounce  the 
betrayer  of  God's  truth ;  and  the  mere  child  of 
mammon  would  not  fail  to  enquire,  with  unsparing 
seyerity,  into  the  policy  of  rank,  wealth,  and  power, 
being  conferred  by  the  state,  upon  those  who,  when 
pat  to  the  test,  only  prove  themselves  undignified, 
unprofitabley  and  weak. 

This  is  no  question  about  a  black  gown  or  a  white 
ooe,  no  puerile  agitation  about  many  things  indif- 
ferent, but  a  solemn  deliberation  upon  the  one  thing 
needful — our  country's  soul.  As  faithfully  Protestant, 
England  is  the  salt  of  the  earth,  one  of  God's  mighty 
universal  preachers,  ordained  to  save  herself  and  the 
nations  who  hear  her;  but  let  her  salt  lose  its  savour, 
and  she  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  out  upon  the  dunghill 
of  the  universe.  Will  you  stand  by,  or  pass  by  on 
the  other  side,  and  see  Ichabod  thus  written  upon  her 
walls,  palaces,  and  temples?  The  infatuation  of 
those  who  in  these  times  can  halt  between  two 
opinions,  as  to  how  they  shall  act  for  God's  church, 
IB  almost  inconceivable.  The  question,  ^'  Who  is  on 
the  Lord's  side,  who?"  is  embodied  in  passing  events. 
Never  has  human  iniquity  spoken  plainer  since  the 
day  in  which  the  more  than  homicides  shouted, 
*•  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas."  If  Protestantism 
and  its  leaders  sleep  now,  it  is  the  sleep  of  death. 
rhe  thunder  clap  of  1829  did  not  rouse  them ;  but 
surely  the  thunderbolt  of  1845  will  not  fail  to  bring 
them  to  their  feet.  You  were  then  requested,  as 
Protestant  senators,  to  admit  to  a  participati9n  in 
j^our  national  councils,  Popish  subjects;  midst  the 
smiling  astonishment  of  Europe  you  consented  ;  now 
you  are  further  requested  to  go  a  step  beyond  this, 
audi  as  Protestant  Bishops,  to  take  sv^^e^t  cQ\v\i%^ 
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Yiith,  the  Popish  priesthood  in  the  house  of  Godai 
friends,  and  cast  a  rich  gift  into  the  treasury  of  their 
temple*  Thus  injury  is  added  to  insult,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  appeal  to  your  liberality.  You  m 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  Popery,  which  the 
Bible  declares  to  be  damnable  idolatry,  as  a  true 
and  spiritual  worship  of  God;  and  you  are  called 
upon  to  do  this  by  the  most  authoritative  act  which 
you  can  commit,  by  the  exercise  of  the  most  solemn 
function  you  possess — your  vote  in  Parliament,  to 
endow  with  the  public  money  a  college  for  training 
up  its  priests,  and  teaching  its  abominations,  through 
them,  to  all  Ireland.  It  is  as  though  the  class-boob 
of  that  institution — productions,  at  the  contents  of 
which  every  Christian  and  loyal  man  shudders  with 
disgust,  or  swells  with  indignation,  and  some  of  the 
passages  of  which  could  not  even  be  hinted  of  to  our 
wives  and  daughters — were  to  be  laid  before  the  world 
as  published  by  subscription ;  at  the  head  of  the  lift 
being — the  British  people; — No,  not  the  Britiih 
people, — the  British  Parliament,  by  my  Lords  the 
Bishops  and  others — donation  £30,000,  annual  sub- 
scription £17,000;  and  this  while  Protestant  curates 
are  struggling  through  an  arduous  ministry  on  smiU 
pittances  varying  from  £50  to  £150  per  annuo, 
while  thousands  and  thousands  of  Protestants  want 
churches  and  schools,  and  a  new  diocese  of  souls  hss 
sprung  up  demanding  a  bishop,  which  onr  rulers  tell 
us  they  cannot  afford  to  supply,  without  annihilating 
one  of  our  oldest  bishopricks  and  appropriating  tba 
funds.  Surely,  unless  the  nation  is  mesmerised, 
this  can  never  be.  Again,  plain  men  are  much 
puzzled  to  understand  what  sense  is  to  be  put  opoo 
certain  constitutional  oaths  and  declarations,  iB^ 
upon  the  Axtvc\e%  o(  \}tk&  Ci\i\n^Vi)  vu  order  to  » 
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icile  them  with  such  a  vote  as  is  expected  of  you. 
a  are  called  upon  to  show  that  you  have  such 
leration  for  **  the  blasphemous  fables,  the  dan- 
-ouB  deceits/'*  and  all  the  soul-destroying  errors 
Rome,  which  your  church  renounces  and  abhors, 
1  the  state  pronounces  superstitious  and  idola- 
U8,  that  you  are  prepared  to  vote  a  portion  of 
t  funds  ground  by  unprecedented  taxation  out 
your  groaning  country,  to  support  and  encourage 
Me  who  teach  them — displacing  for  a  moment 
s  sacred  shield  of  faith,  which  ought  ever  to  be 
erposed  between  yourselves  and  the  wicked  ;  you 
I  politely  to  say,  '^  Our  Bibles  and  our  reason  tell 
that  you  are  idolatrous  and  superstitious;"  but 
dern  philosophy  tells  us  we  must  be  liberal,  we 
LI  then  *^  speak  gently  of  our  sister's  fall."  Our  faith 
idemns  you  and  your  practices  and  doctrines,  in 
o;  but  then  our  charity  covers  the  multitude  of  your 
1.  Principle  says,  we  ought  to  withstand  you  to  the 
iBf  as  those  who  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  and 
ich  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ; 
t  expediency,  that  arrogant  blasphemy,  which 
w  assumes  to  be  upon  earth,  king  of  kings  and 
ti  of  lords,  and  the  only  ruler  of  princes — this 
mineering  policy  declares  that  you  are  many,  and 
Q  must  be  conciliated.  We  bow  to  the  necessity 
we  cannot  convince  and  convert  you  by  argu- 
mt,  nor  embrace  you  in  love ;  but  as,  fortunately, 

I  are  not  in  that  evil  case  to  say,  *'  Silver  and 
Id  have  I  none,"  we  can  perhaps  purchase  where 
\  cannot   persuade — and,  moreover,   we   will  not 

niggardly  in  our  gift.      Like  Gehazi,  you  only 

II  for  a  talent  of  silver;  *'  Be  content,  take  two 
ents  of  silver,   and   two   changes   of  garments." 

*  Artiote  31. 
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Protcsiant  England  may  do  this,  and  her  sons  may  i 
sanction  and  mav  sulfer  it,  but  it  will  only  be  tb&^ 
signal  tor  the  destroying  ansrel  to  lift  the  sword  ve^ 
hisLer  ere  he  strikes.     Wealth,  which  is  bestowe^ 
upon  a  nation  as  a  blessing,  when  abused  in  its  a^  ^ 
plication,  vill  return  upon  her  as  a  curse.     **Th:::^ 
money  perish  with  thee,"  may  be  brought  home       ti 
a  people  as  well  as  to  a  man.     Belshazzar,  in  all  tMiie 
blazing   splendour  of  his  banquet  hall,   could  a  ot 
shut  out  from  his  aching  eyes,  the  burning  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall,  which  told  him  his  kingdocD 
was  departed :    and   England,  if  she  prostitute  her 
ten  talents  of  power,  dominion,  and  riches,  to  aay- 
thing  short  of  the  glory  of  the  God  who  gave  tbeoiy 
must   still   hear,  through  all   the  clangour  of  her 
arms,  the  noise  and  bustle  of  her  commerce,  and 
the  rustling  of  her  silken  and  golden  draperies,  the 
judicial  voice  of  God,  which  will  cry,  till  it  cries 
over  her  tomb — *'  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl   for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon 
you.     Your  riches  are   corrupted,    and   your  gar- 
ments  are   motheaten.      Your  gold   and    silver  is 
cankered ;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness 
against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire. 
Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days. 
Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  have  reaped 
down   your  fields,    which  is  of  you   kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth  :   and  the  cries  of  them  which  have 
reaped  are  entered   into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
sabaoth/'  * 

My  Lords,  you  are  placed  in  a  prominent,  a  try- 
ing, and  an  awful  position ;  but  to  have  your  faith- 
fulness thus  put  to  the  test,  is  a  privilege  as  well  as 
a  trial.     Protestantism  and  Popery  are  met  now  in 

James  t.  1—4. 
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is  country  as  the  great  arena  of  Europe  and  the 
»Tldy  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  congregations  of 
iTistendom  are  fixed  upon  the  conflict;  a  deep 
osciousness  pervades  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
eiiy  that  '^  libertas  et  anima  nostra  in  dubio  est;  " 
id  no  less  are  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our 
Untry  watching  anxiously  your  motions,  but  with 
-disguised  hopes,  to  take  their  course  from  your 
dring,  whether  they  shall  advance  or  retreat. 
le  great  emissary  of  the  Papacy  has  already  half 
opped  his  mask,  and  laughs  at  our  simplicity, 
bile  he  stretches  forth  his  hand  for  the  proffered 
'ant  to  his  master.  The  nation  looks,  as  its  last 
^pe,  to  find  that  outraged  constitutional  principle 
l8  taken  sanctuary  with  you,  and  cries  out  to  you, 
Expergiscimini  aliquando  et  capessite  rempubli- 
ftm."  You  have  become  thus  a  spectacle  to  angels 
Dd  to  men ;  and  the  anxiety  with  which  your  deci- 
on  is  expected,  is  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  you 
re  unwillingly  brought  into  this  predicament;  for 
Koredly  you  have  not,  of  late  years,  sought  the 
an  of  the  church  militant.  Those  important  ques- 
CDS,  What  have  our  Bishops  done  ?  What  are  they 
oing?  What  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  continue  to  be 
speated  more  frequently  and  more  loudly,  as,  one 
%er  another,  cords  are  cut  and  stakes  are  loosened 
L  the  camp  of  the  church.  The  hour  is  come  when 
lese  must  be  answered.  Many  doubt  whether  you 
re  girded  for  the  fight.  I  do  not ;  I  believe  you  are. 
will  not  doubt  that  you  have  the  shield  of  faith, 
lOUgh  you  may  not  often  have  brandished  the  sword 
P  the  Spirit.  The  present  crisis  will  decide  the 
aestion.  It  is  the  maxim  of  all  good  men  and  true. 
Amicus  episcopus,  sed  magis  amicus  Veritas ; ''  but 
ley  would  embrace  the  two  in  one. 
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I  tell  you,  and  the  people  of  England  will  reptti 
it  from  shore  to  shore,  that  yon  have  the  power  to 
crush  the  minister  who  has  dared  to  tamper  with  the 
constitution  and  to  trifle  with  the  Protestantism  rf 
this  land.     The  man  does  not  live,  who  can  stand 
against  that  principle  when  fairly  roused  and  repre- 
sented ;  and  as  to  quelling  it,  it  is  as  the  lion  of  thi 
tribe  of  Judah, — he  can  no  more  do  it  than  Cannte 
could  roll  back  the  advancing  waves  of  the  ocean. 
The  Reformation  was  a  direct  gift  of  God  to  tliii 
country,  and  not  for  our  own  good  alone,  but  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  trust  hu 
been  fulfilled,  in  the  advancement  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  nations  for  hundreds  of  years.   I 
believe  that,  with  regard  to  that  signal  monument  of 
God's  wisdom  and  mercy,  he  has  fixed  his  decree, 
''Touch  not  mine  anointed;"  and  if  we  continne 
true  to  our  stewardship  he  will  be  true  to  us,  and  not 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth,  the  chief  captains  and  the 
mighty  men,  will  be  able  to  lay  a  finger  upon  the 
ark  of  that  magnificent  and  awful  cause — Protestant 
Christiaility.     The  people  of  England  are  trne  to 
that  cause :   they  live  for  it ;  they  are  ready  to  die 
for  it ;  but  above  all  they  pray  for  it — and  what  shall 
stand  between  God  and  the  prayers  of  his  people! 
You,    my  Lords,   are   the  representatives,  in  your 
sphere  and  station,  of  this  national  sentiment;  give 
it,  then,  becoming  speech.     Tell  the  mistaken  dis- 
ciples of  a  worldly  policy,  that  they  are  exceeding 
their  commission,  and  mistaking  their  province,  when 
they  measure  and   weigh    heavenly   things   in  an 
earthly  balance ;  that  the  religion  of  a  country  is 
not  to  be  settled  by  cold  calculations  like  a  tariff 
for  merchandize;   that  the  position   of  a  national 
church,  with  Tefeten.^^  \a  ^tl  locci^f^^  xdAlatry,  ii 
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not  to  be  arranged ,  like  conflicting  worldly  interesto, 
bj  9L  sliding  scale,  to  suit  the  mutual  convenience 
of  political  parties;  and  that  you,  the  consecrated 
defenders  and  gaardians  of  that  church,  are  not  to 
appear  or  disappear  upon  the  political  stage,  like 
pappetSy  at  the  beck  of  any  living  mortal,  however 
Bxalted.  Tell  our  great  masters  of  finance,  that 
while  we  are  grateful  to  them  for  their  sagacious 
ImwB  on  commerce,  we  humbly  think  that  they  have 
inadvertently  confused  the  Bible  among  their  account 
books ;  that  they  have  thereby  stumbled  upon  some 
lang^rous  and  difficult  subjects,  which  they  do  not 
anderstand  ;  that  they  have,  in  short,  mistaken  your 
holy  house  of  convocation  for  the  chamber  of  the 
national  exchequer — politely,  but  firmly,  point  out 
their  mistake :  they  are  gentlemen,  and  they  may 
Bnd  it  expedient  to  retire. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  be  assured  that  the  country 
ind  its  Protestantism  will  be  saved,  whoever  may,  or 
nay  not,  survive  any  convulsion  which  may  come  to 
paaa.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  dictator, 
lowever  great  or  gifted  in  resources  and  genius,  or 
lowever  supported  by  ready  and  servile  followers,  to 
mng  to  the  dust  such  a  time-honoured  and  firmly- 
Msed  fabric  as  the  Protestant  Church  of  this  coun- 
nry  :  wherever  there  is  a  Bible,  there  is  settled  down 
>iie  of  the  pillars  of  that  church,  and  you  must 
spring  a  mine  under  the  whole  empire  before  you 
zsn  overthrow  it.  You  may  scatter  the  living  coals 
from  its  altars,  but  the  whole  land  will  be  filled  with 
i  train  of  holy  fire,  and  you  cannot  pursue  and 
trample  it  out.  The  hoof  of  the  persecutor  has 
attempted  it  ere  now,  and  only  been  burnt  to  the 
rery  bone  in  the  mad  undertaking.  But  even  were 
it  not  so,  suppose  our  Zion  doomed  to  ^^^  ^Yik^ 
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would  not,  while  life  lasts,  protest  against  her  f^' 
secutors  ?    Who  would  not  rather  he  crushed  und*^ 
the  falling  temple,  than  live  to  wail  over  its  ruin*- 
Who  would  not  rather  await  the  barbarian  to  pla^ 
him  by  the  beard  and  stab  him  before  the  altar,  th^s 
avoid   him  by  an  ignominious  flight?     Better, 
Lords,  to  fight  the  backward  course,  if  it  must  be 
inch  by  inch  to  the  scaffold,  and  there  perish  wi'L. 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  hanging  over  us,  and  tb( 
holy  and  sweet  memories  of  the  martyrs  minglmg 
with  our  dying  thoughts,  than  to  lay  down  our  necks 
before  the  advancing  car  of  triumphant  Rome;— 
better,  my  Lords,  for  you  to  fold  your  robes  in  dying 
dignity,  and  fall  gloriously  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
than  to  be  cajoled  out  of  life  little  by  little,  or  per- 
haps be  sent  into  dishonourable  exile  by  the  machi- 
nations of  treacherous  friends,  who,  like  the  Thogs 
of  India,  profess  friendship  only  to  hide  evil  inten- 
tions, and  inspire  confidence  that  they  may  securely 
destroy. 

My  Lords,  in  England  there  was  once  a  cry  heard, 
in  the  hour  of  national  danger,  ^^  Thank  God  we 
have  a  House  of  Lords."  It  is  for  you  to  throw 
a  whole  nation  on  their  knees,  and  to  give  the 
signal  for  another  general  ejaculation — Thank  God 
we  have  a  Bench  of  Bishops. 

I  remain. 

My  Lords, 
Your  respectful  and  obedient  Servant, 

A  MASTER  OF  ARTS, 

OF   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBBID0> 

April,  1845. 
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LETTER, 

8fc. 


My  Lord, 

As  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the 
Church  of  this  country  is,  on  the  one  hand,  perhaps 
one  too  extensively  responsible  to  address  on  the 
subject  of  this  letter;  and  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  next  ecclesiastic  in  station  is,  on  the  other 
band,  of  too  limited  a  nature  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  aim  here  in  view ;  there  is  no  direction  in 
Nbich  I  can  so  naturally  look  as  to  your  Lordship, 
for  a  channel  through  whom  I  may  offer  to  the 
public  the  following  remarks.  Your  Lordship  pre- 
ddes  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  metropohs, 
n  which,  if  the  plan  here  described  be  successful, 
t  may  reasonably  be  hoped  to  meet  with  the  largest 
(hare  of  encouragement.  Your  Lordship  is  also 
)]aced  in  close  connexion  with  that  important  body, 
lie  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  who  have 
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long  conferred  distinguished  support  on  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  And  your  po- 
sition, viewed  nationally,  is  obviously  on  religious 
subjects  so  influential,  that  should  the  present  at- 
tempt  succeed  in  attracting  a  share  of  your  atten- 
tion, and  engaging  your  Lordship's  interest,  the 
example  thus  set  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  metro- 
politan diocese,  can  hardly  fail  of  having  its  effect 
on  the  remotest  comers  and  parishes  in  England 
and  Wales. 

The  object  here  aimed  at  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
comprehensive,  if  the  following  view  be  just.    It  is 
impossible,  my  Lord,  not  to  consider  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  as,  of  all  other  religious  and  cha- 
ritable institutions,  the  most  widely  national,  the 
most  venerable,  scriptural,  and  evangelical,  and  the 
most  calculated  to  excite  impressions  of  the  highest 
import,  and  to  effect  the  greatest  practical  good.    It 
expands  our  religious  charity,  associated  with  our 
patriotism,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  that  is, 
throughout  those  extensive  dominions  which  it  has 
pleased  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  vouch- 
safe  to  the  British  throne.     And  hence  (to  omit 
other  considerations  which  crowd  on  my  mind,  and 
would  force  themselves  on  my  pen,  but  I  repress 
them,)  it  affords  the  largest  scope,  the  freest  exer- 
cise, and  the  noblest  elevation  to  our  piety. 

If,   my  Lord,  these  stimulants  of   the  purest, 
largest,   and  holiest  kind  to  our  charity,  to  our 


patriotism,  and  to  our  piety,  are  of  the  sweeping 
nature  I  cannot  help  supposing  they  are,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  other  single  charitable  institution  in 
England  partakes  equally  of  the  same,  or  even  the 
like  characteristics :  to  which,  amongst  many  of  us, 
may  be  added  the  direct  ties  of  actual  kindred : — ^a 
topic  I  shall  be  tempted  to  handle  slightly  in  the 
sequel.  Consequently,  in  submitting  to  your  Lord- 
ship's judgment,  and  I  would  fain  hope  your  fa- 
vourable construction,  a  scheme  of  considerable  com- 
prehension,— I  trust  the  foundation  just  laid  will 
correspond  in  depth  and  breadth  with  the  proposed 
superstructure. 

The  fulness  of  the  proposition, — any  thing  short 
of  which,  I  freely  confess,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
unworthy  of  its  object, — seems  to  be  essential  to  its 
purpose.  Whilst  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
that  no  other  institution  in  the  kingdom  has  equal 
grounds  for  asking  such  a  permanent  and  extensive 
measure  of  aid,  having  also  a  solenm  feast  of  our 
Church,  in  special  consistency  with  its  objects : — viz., 
a  permanent  Royal  letter,  at  least  during  the  Royal 
pleasure,  for  an  annual  collection  on  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  in  the  churches  and  chapels  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  for  "  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 
And  lastly,  I  shall  entreat  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
your  Lordship,  together  with  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  our  Church,  towards  deliberating  and 
determining  on  the  propriety  of  appUcation  to  the 


Crown,  throush  her  Majesty's  constitutional  and 
responsible  advisers  ;  soliciting  this  exercise  of 
Roval  authority  and  recommendation  for  the  mea- 
sure. 

I  submit  that  any  scheme,  short  of  the  one  here 
proposed,  would  be  inadequate  to  its  object.    For 
if  the  Society  makes  its  appeal  to  our  charity,  pa- 
tiiotism.  and  piety,  in  the  manner  and  degree  already 
stated,  the  mode  adopted  should  be  a  national  one, 
to    correspoDd  with   the   nature  of    the  attempt. 
Other  means,  perhaps,  there  are  which  your  Lord- 
ship, in  conjunction  with  the  other  Prelates,  might 
recommend  and  sanction;  or  which   the  constitu- 
tional jKiwers  of  individual  ministers,  with  the  con- 
currence of  their   respective  churchwardens,  may 
admit  of  being  generaUy  adopted.     But  in  my  view 
of  the  matter,  the  essence  of  the  measure  seems  to 
be.  that  it  should  be  uniform,  general,  and  national. 
The  cause  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gosi>el  I  consider  to  be  that  of  our  Church  and 
Nation :  and  it  commands  the  respect,  and  deserves 
the  imiversal  support,  of  all  members  of  the  Church. 
From  Churchmen  I  have   not  the  smallest  doubt, 
if  the   plan  be  attempted,  it  will  receive   imme- 
diate encouragement.    The  proposition,  my  Lord, 
amounts  to  a  grateful  recognition  of  the  exten- 
sive dominion  which  an  all-gracious  Providence  haB 
vouchsafed  to  this,  comparatively  speaking,  small 
island;  for  purposes,  we  cannot  doubt,  connected 
with  the  highest  aims  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 


And  where  is  the  Christian  patriot,  where  is  the 
enlightened,  where  is  even  the  unenlightened,  if 
sincere  and  earnest,  member  of  Clirist's  Church, 
that  can  either  be  backward  in  this  recognition,  or 
otherwise  than  cheerfully  and  loyally  prompt  in  the 
expression  of  it,  at  the  call  of  Royal  authority? 
Make  the  measure  partial,  dependent  on  the  acci- 
dental views  of  this  or  that  clergyman,  even  of  this 
or  that  prelate ;  strip  it  of  its  universality ;  and  you 
rob  it  of  what  constitutes  its  essence — Nationality. 
To  the  King  of  kings  the  Queen  of  England  (may 
I  respectfully  say?)  should  be  asked  to  pay  this 
homage.  CompUance  with  this  request  would  be 
one  of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  British  crown ;  it 
would  serve  to  sanctify  and  expand  British  loyalty ; 
it  would  illustrate,  in  a  measure  as  co-extensive  as 
we  could  make  it  with  the  occasion  and  object, 
British  piety  and  holy  gratitude. 

The  proposed  special  mark  of  Royal  favour  can 
hardly  be  asked  or  hoped  for  by  any  other  Society 
which  does  not  comprise  within  its  grasp  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  dominions,  and  at  the  same 
time  limit  itself  to  them.  First,  then,  this  Society 
confines  itself  strictly  to  the  sphere  of  the  British 
dominions.  I  would  cite  in  its  behalf,  **  If  any  pro- 
vide  not  for  his  own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his 
own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel':"  and  we  cannot  but  consider  the 

'   1  Tim.  V.  8. 


extent  of  need  within  our  oitvh  dominions  and  de- 
|)endencies  the  almost  absorbing  principle  to  be 
obser\'ed  bv  Enirlishmen. 

Secondly,  it  should  seem  as  if  no  more  effectual, 
and  perhaps,  imder  all  the  circumstances,  more 
immediate  way  of  propagating  the  Gospel  amongst 
the  subjects  of  other  nations,  could  in  our  case  be 
adopted,  than  that  of  exhibiting  to  them  such 
a  nation  as  ours  e\'angelizing  largely  within  its  own 
limits,  and  thus  stimulating  them  to  godly  imitation. 
For  it  will  be  remembered,  that  our  sphere  is  so 
large  and  so  variously  located,  that  a  strictly 
national  impulse  of  this  kind,  ail  moving  in  onepoth 
and  under  one  system^  could  not  HeuI  of  being  felt 
bevond  it. 

Thirdly,  the  hazard  of  failure  in  the  endeavours 
even  of  a  hody^  whose  expenditiure  in  the  enkrgd 
direction  of  the  heathen  world  in  general  must  be 
so  very  inadequate  to  the  need,  is  far  greater  than 
where  the  sphere  of  action  is  more  in  proportion 
to  the  means. 

But  to  pass  to  the  next  claim  of  the  old  Society, 
if  one  only  can  be  thus  supported.  Its  action,  being 
in  strict  union  with  our  episcopal  poUty  (which  in 
other  countries  not  subject  to  British  rule  could  not 
equally  be  the  case) ,  is  obviously  in  ejOTect  of  a  more 
compact  and  condensed  nature,  so  as  to  furnish 
ground  for  encouragement  on  that  score. 

Lastly,  its  Charter  of  Incorporation  is  surely,  in 
tliis  point  of  view,  a  strong  plea  in  its  fevour ;  at 
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the  same  time  that  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
whether  a  Royal  Letter  could  with  propriety  be 
asked,  or  becomingly  given,  for  an  object  of  this 
kind  out  of  the  Queen's  dominions. 

Upon  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  the  support  of 
the  Crown,  in  this  special  instance,  if  granted  at  all, 
seems  justly  applicable  to  the  ancient,  chartered 
Society,  without  implying  or  involving  any  invidious 
comparison  with  others  more  modem  and  less 
strictly  national. 

The  next  matter  to  be  noticed  is  the  solemn  feast 
of  our  Church,  pointing  to  the  plan  here  suggested 
as  one  of  special  consistency  with  its  objects.  And 
surely,  my  Liord,  it  may  be  asked.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  appropriate  to  a  festival  commemorating  **  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,"  than  the 
solemn  act  of  a  whole  Church  and  Nation,  not  only 
joining,  under  the  special  recommendation  of  the 
Crown,  in  a  simultaneous  service  of  public  worship 
appropriate  to  the  occasion,  but  also,  under  the 
same  recommendation,  in  bestowing  alms  for  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  distant 
branches  of  this  same  Church  and  Nation  ?  Here, 
again,  we  may  revert  to  the  nationality  of  the 
scheme. — England  thus  becomes  collectively  a 
manifester  (through  the  distinguishing  bounty  of 
Providence  a  chief  manifester)  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. What  a  gracious,  what  a  glorious  position, 
my  Lord,  is  this  for  a  Christian  nation !  coupled 
with  the  conunand  of  its  ascending  Lord  to  His 
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Ai>ostles  and  their  successors  to  the  end  of  time, 
to  ''  go,  teach  all  nations ;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost!"     Truly  it  is  one  that  may  well  fiU 
us,  and  ought  to  till  us,  with  a  deep  sense  of  piety 
and  gratitude,  as  a  Church  and  Nation.     Let  the 
8()ectacle  of  an  entire  Church  and  Nation  assembled 
under  the  directions  of  that  Church  itself  to  cele- 
brate a  holy  day ;  let  the  spectacle  of  this  Church 
and  Nation  laying  its  collected  alms  at  one  moment, 
as  it  were,  on  the  altar  of  its  Lord  and  Saviour ;  let 
this  solemn  spectacle  be  viewed  as  a  faint  endeavour 
to  pay,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  as  to  extent  of  alms 
in  act,  some  poor  advance  to  the  righteous  Governor 
of  the  Universe  towards  the  payment   of  a  vast, 
a  mighty  debt!     And  shall  the  rulers  of  Church 
and  State  refuse  us  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
glorious,  however  inadequate  and  unworthy,  ofFer- 
inir  ?    Tlie  laws  of  our  Church  and  State  have  fur- 
nished  us  with  an  injunction  to  keep  this  day ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  have  afforded  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  alms  on  that  day  for  this  pious 
purpose.     But  do  not  our  feeble,  oui:  faltering  piety 
imd  charity  need  a  greater  and  stronger  excitement? 
is  not  the  voice  of  the  Crown  itself,  respectfully  in- 
voked by  the  prelacy,  needed  to  awake  our  slumber- 
ing zeal,  our  torpid  faith  ?     You,  my  Lord,  and 
your  brethren  in  the  episcopacy,  must  see  it  \s  so. 
And  sliall  you  shrink  from  lifting  up  your  Toioes, 
rather  your  one  collective  voice,  to  entreat  the  8U- 
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preme  authority  of  these  realms  for  its  interposition? 
Shall  that  high  authority  not  yield  to  the  entreaties 
of  its  spiritual  guides,  to  give  spirit,  and  energy,  and 
life  to  this  holy  attempt  ?  Let  not  this  whisper  of 
despair  be  heard  amongst  us !  And  if  Church  and 
State  authority  move  in  this  course,  on  what  better, 
what  more  appropriate,  what  more  stirring  occasion 
can  it  adopt,  than  that  of  a  holy  festival  sanctified 
by  the  decree  of  the  Church ;  sanctified  by  long  and 
ancient  usage ;  above  all,  sanctified  by  the  ennobling 
event  of  the  infant  Saviour  glorified  by  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Gentiles,  of  whom  we  are  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  from  many  quarters,  that 
one  of  the  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany,  especially 
the  first,  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  collection  ; 
more  likely  to  seciu'e  a  larger  number  of  contri- 
butors ;  and  more  likely  to  give  increased  celebrity, 
both  to  the  object  and  the  mode  of  advancing  it. 
I  cannot  say  the  subject  presents  itself  to  me  in  this 
light.  The  whole  essence  of  the  proposition  ap- 
pears to  me  to  consist  in  adhering  to  the  special 
festival,  so  closely  characteristic  of  its  subject. 
And  other  advantages  appear  to  attach  to  this  mode 
of  observance  of  the  day  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
carrying  us  back,  as  the  festival  itself  does,  far  more 
directly  than  any  Sunday  after,  to  the  high  subject 
conunemorated ;  it  enlivens  our  Christian  faith,  ani- 
mates our  devotion,  and  kindles  our  religious  grati- 
tude, far  more  than  the  less  direct  days  of  comme- 
moration.    And  all  these  feelings  are  near  akin  to 
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charity  and  alms-giving.     Again,  as  some  of  us  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  days  appointed  by  the 
public  wisdom  of  the  State  for  days  of  religious 
National  Thanksgiving  during  the  war;  on  wliich 
occasions  the  attendances  at  our  Churches  were 
wont  to  be  both  numeroiis,  and  in  every  way  con- 
siderable :    why  should  it  be  thought  strange,  that 
tlie  assembUes  under  the  act  of  Royal  Authority 
here  suggested  should  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racteristics ?    Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible, tliat  the  commemoration  of  triumphs  over 
earthly  potentates  should  be  equalled,  if  not  surpassed 
in  attractiveness,  by  thankful  acknowledgments  of 
conquest  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Satan  ?    Let  our  faith  be  animated  by 
better  and  brighter  hopes.     At  any  rate,  let  us  not 
doubt  that  there  are  devout  Churchmen  and  Chris- 
tian patriots  who  will  be  "  glad  when,*'  on  such  an 
occasion,  under  such  authority,  and  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, it  is  said  unto  them,  ''  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord."    Even,  to  put  the  worst  face 
on  the  matter,   should  the  collections  be   found 
comparatively  small,  yet  coming  as  they  will  pro- 
bably on  that  day  from  the  warmest,  steadiest,  and 
best  friends   of  the   Church ;   so  they  will  pre- 
vent any  complaint  of  a  second  Queen's  Letter  on 
a  Sunday  for  this,  or  any  other  kindred  Churdi 
Society.    And  perhaps  an  annual  Sunday  collecticm 
for  this  Society  specially,  growing  out  of  the  Epi- 
phany season,  might  be  of  questionable  expediency ; 
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for  fear  of  any  collision  with  other  collections  frus- 
trating this  more  general,  and,  as  I  hope,  more 
feasible  object  ^ 

Another  benefit  apparently  growing  out  of  the 
special  observance  of  the  festival  itself,  is  its  ten- 
dency, not  only  to  beget  and  kindle  CathoUc  feel- 
ings whilst  thus  making  a  "  a  feast  of  charity  "  of 
a  day  in  the  calendar,  observed  by  all  the  great 
branches  of  the  Universal  Church ;  but  also,  even 
amongst  those  of  our  own  communion,  to  invite 
strongly  to  CathoUc  unity  and  uniformity.  On  this 
important  topic  a  few  remarks  might  have  been 
wholesomely  applied,  but  that  they  might  appear 
to  some  not  so  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent object. 

There  is,  however,  another  feature  of  this  Catho- 
licity, which  applies  itself  closely  to  the  present 
subject,  and  the  present  plan.  It  is  this  : — ^There 
is  an  assumed,  there  is  also  a  genuine  Catholicity. 
Assumed  Catholicity  is  that  which,  in  contradiction 
to  the  very  name,  seeks  to  confine  itself  to  one 

'  As  I  have  known  one  instance  of  a  most  favourable  result, 
in  point  of  amount,  from  a  collection  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
the  Epiphany,  instead  of  the  Epiphany  itself,  viz.  the  parish  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire ;  perhaps,  whilst  the  Epi- 
phany-day was  used  for  this  purpose  in  some  cases ; — of  large 
towns  for  example ;  a  later  Sunday  growing  out  of  the  Epiphany 
might  with  safety  be  also  resorted  to.  Amongst  good  Church- 
men, for  so  large  an  object,  would  two  collections,  connected 
with  the  Epiphany  season,  be  thought  too  much,  or  be  likely  to 
be  complained  of  ? 
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communitv,  for  instance,  the  Roman.  Genuine 
Catholicity  is  that  which  grudges  its  name  to  none, 
but  extends  itself  to  all  who  hold  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity  and  are  united  in  Christ's  Church. 
\'iewed  in  this  light,  the  Catholic  claims  of  the 
Anglican  Church  press  themselves  upon  our  atten- 
tion with  reference  to  the  subject  before  us  in  the 
following  striking  light. 

Let  a  statistical  comparison  be  made  of  the  num- 
bers, territorial  extent,  and  missionary  powder  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome  respectively.     Tlie 
former,  in  all  essential  and  characteristic  particulars. 
Scriptural  and  Apostolical,  and  Primitive; — the  latter 
advancing  pretensions  neither  Scriptural,  Apostoli- 
cal, nor  Primitive.     The  one  humbly  and  reverently 
hoping   the   Divine  blessing ;    the  other  too  pro-  ^ 
bably  within  the  scope  of  that  curse,  appended 
the  closing  Book  of  Divine  Revelation.     ''  If  anj^ 
man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall  add  t 
him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  ^" 

Let  us  contrast,  I  say,  statistically,  the  numbers, 
territorial  extent,  and  missionary  powers  of  these 
two  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  one  In- 
timate, the  other  the  contrary.  There  are,  probably, 
but  three  ^  individuals  now  living  in  EInglandwho 

'  Revelation  xxii.  18. 

*  Bishop  Coleridge,  late  of  Barbadoes ;  Archdeacon  RobinMOf 
late  of  Madras ;  and  Archdeacon  Barnes,  late  of  Bombay. — ^But 
for  his  position's  being  more  academical  than  ecdeaiastical,  die 
name  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Mill,  formerly  Prindpal  of  Bishop*t 
College  at  Calcutta,  could  not  be  omitted  in  this  comiexian. 
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could  adequately  prepare  and  arrange  this  statement : 
mingling  with  it  the  almost  indispensable  accom- 
paniment of  suitable  reflections  on  the  real  state  oi' 
the  case,  and  the  proper  inferences  from  the  actual 
missionary  bearings  of  these  two  large  bodies  upon 
each  other.  In  drawing  this  comparison,  the  num- 
bers, extent,  and  means  would,  perhaps,  be  found 
to  prevail  largely  on  the  side  of  Rome :  but  when 
on  the  other  side,  the  false  assumptions,  the  in- 
adequate proofs,  the  unscriptural  or  ratlier  anti- 
scriptural  practices  and  discipline,  and  the  seductive 
blandishments  of  unauthorized  mystery  and  super- 
stition of  the  Romanists  are  taken  into  the  account, 
— ^all  of  them  wanting  in  that  badge  of  truth, 
Catholicity;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
template the  Church  of  England  as  holding  no 
essential  doctrine,  retaining  no  leading  character- 
istic in  government,  nor  adopting  any  order  in  its 
ritual,  that  is  not  consonant  with  the  plain  word  of 
Scripture,  and  the  uniform  stream  of  Catholic  con- 
sent ;  we  must  at  once  perceive,  that  superiority 
in  numbers,  extent,  or  even  resources,  is  out- 
weighed in  the  balance  by  the  preponderating  ele- 
ment of  strict  scriptural  truth,  now  spreading  under 
British  auspices  in  a  manner  calculated  to  win  the 
interest,  and  arrest  the  sympathies  of  every  English- 
man, as  in  one  united  body,  in  support  of  the 
chartered  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  designs  are  commensurate  with,  and  only 
limited  by,  the  extent  of  the  British  dominions. 
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And  what  a  field,  my  Lord,  is  this ;  vouchsafed, 
let  it  be  again  remembered,  by  the  undeserved 
bounty  of  a  gracious  Providence,  of  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  !  What  English  breast  does 
not  kindle  at  the  very  mention  of  this  feature  in 
British  Sovereignty  ?  In  particular,  my  Lord,  with 
the  distinguished  properties  of  the  position  your 
Lordship  occupies  ;  with  its  metropolitan  influence, 
its  enlarged  opportunities  of  public  usefulness,  its 
extended  occasions  for  the  influential  exercise  of 
example ;  whose  holiest  and  best  feelings,  under 
such  circumstances  as  those  of  your  Lordship's, 
must  not  vibrate  at  the  consideration  of  this  topic  ? 
— Not  to  add,  how  recently  (by  comparison)  the  See 
of  London  has  been  withdrawn  from  oflicial  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  wide  portion  of  British 
territory  here  referred  to.  Further  yet  ;  what 
member  of  the  British  Prelacy  can  have  his  heart 
dead  to  the  recollection  of  the  millions  of  souls  thus 
brought  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  ?  And,  to 
appeal  at  once  to  the  highest  authority  within  these 
realms,  can  the  august  Individual  who  sits  on  the 
British  Throne,  fail  to  be  filled  ¥dth  holy  gratitude 
and  love  for  the  extent  of  dominion  of  that  island 
over  which  she  rules,  holding,  as  it  does,  ¥dthin  its 
grasp  millions  of  not  mere  citizens  of  earth,  but  alflO 
denizens  of  Heaven  ? 

Under  such  a  sublime  reflection,  can  it  be  enough 
to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  Sovereign  and 
Nation,   to  confine   the   acknowledgment  of  this 
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mighty  debt  to  an  ordinar}'  sabbath  commemora- 
tion ?  (Forgive  the  combination  of  two  such  words 
for  the  present  purpose.)  Can  it  be,  that  an  ordi- 
nary sabbath  commemoration  shall  suffice  for  the 
expression  of  our  National  thankfulness  ?  Will  not 
a  distinct  appropriate  holyday  celebration,  sanctified 
by  the  highest  associations,  and  dedicated  to  this 
piirpose — ^will  not  such  a  mode  of  returning  thanks 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  be  at  once 
acceptable  to  God,  pleasing  to  man,  and  most  likely 
to  effect  the  object  intended  ? 

Before  I  pass  to  the  concluding  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, a  few  words  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  on  the 
interesting  feet,  that  most  classes  of  our  National 
community  have  many  near  and  dear  relatives 
resident  in  the  British  Colonies.  I  write  feelingly 
on  this  subject ;  I  have  not  less  than  six  relatives, 
one,  a  beloved  son,  so  circumstanced.  The  consi- 
deration of  how  these  many  relatives  of  British 
subjects  may  be  circumstanced  as  to  spiritual 
things,  must  often  vibrate  on  an  anxious  parent's 
heart ;  and  of  my  own  relatives  just  referred  to,  two 
have  their  residence  many  miles  from  any  Church : 
one  of  them,  the  husband,  who  happens  to  be  the 
son  of  a  deceased  dignitary  of  our  Church,  and 
himself,  I  trust,  one  of  her  faithful  sons,  has  often, 
though  a  layman,  had  to  perform,  according  to  the 
Rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  several  offices 
of  Baptism,  Marriage,  and  liurial.  What  relative 
living  in  England,  if  warmed  with  attachment  to 
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.-'  :       ■    '•    ./r.  he  i>  a  member,  eould  be 

■  :: I  Cr.urtli  and  its  earthly  head, 

'-.     -i^   ■  ::   :*  Ti  :r^r.:p.  on  the  day  of  the  Epi- 

..:     *    *-•  -  ::.i:  corasion  for  laying  his  alms 

:  ■    :  .-"^ .-     -  ,  :.-<:>  Church,  to  aid  the  national 

."    '  m:    Tir-.f::*     '  wavs   mav  be  knovn 

.  ...'::    r-Ls  >_  -::^  hejJth  anionsr  all  nations?" 

: . '<  :hf    hist   place,  to   invite  and 

■■-.•::    :*.    :.•>•*:.    :• -.ixmition  of  your  Lordship, 

.-   :-^:   "M".  :::  :he  Epi>copate,  towards  deli- 

•.  -  '. ..  ^  :^  ..  .  . : ; 7_v_r._r.i:  on  the  propriety  of  appli- 

..:  .  .   ::  :j  .  ^V.'-u   through  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 

:,  >   >....:.,:  ::.i  ;\;rci>e  of  Roval  Authoritvand 

r.:-.        ;.  ..;.:.:/.  •;:  :he  measure  suirjrested. 

A::.-   :.  c-::.i:  "•  .:r.  your  Lordship,  may  I,  respect- 

bfcniilions  to  the  Archbishops 
1:  the  foreiroins  remarks  should 
:  *.c.i.r  :.-.  .;i:r.  ;.::%  weight  with  them,  1  trust  the 
,\:i:::  .u:.:.  ir.  Sv^"i:e  sense,  oecumenical  grasp,  of 
:/;.  <:\.\..v  :v..u::uT  in  which  the  proposition  is  suc- 
^. --:.>.:  :o  S:  ciurieii  out.  may  appear  such  as  to 
'.v::c  attention.  I  venture,  also,  again  to  remark, 
th^it  :uiy  authoritative  act  ot  ;fingle  Bishops  of  the 
>;uno  nature  although  in  the  possible  event  of 
failure  in  the  larger  attempt,  it  may  be  decidedly 
tlie  next  best  step  to  resort  to^,  would  have  the  dis- 
ad\'antage  of  obtruding  into  public  notice  slight 
(litierences  that  were  far  better  kept  in  the  shade, 
and  also  would  assurediv  be  somewhat  less  extea- 
sive  in  its  success  :  although  yet  I  believe  firmly,  no 
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Bishop  would  speak  cither  to  his  clergy  or  laity  on 
this  subject,  without  a  considerable  and  beneficial 
effect.  But,  in  addition  to  this  consideration,  tlie 
authority  of  the  Crown,  moved  by  the  most  legitimate 
of  all  impulses  on  such  a  subject,  that  of  the  united 
voice  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  followed  up,  as  it 
would  doubtless  be,  by  the  dutiful  conformity  and 
acquiescence  of  the  Nation  and  Church ; — would  give 
to  the  measure  a  dignity  which  no  other  arrangement 
could  effect.  Let  the  hope,  therefore,  be  indulged, 
that  a  respectful  suggestion  on  this  subject,  con- 
veyed in  duty,  and  offered  with  submission,  will  be 
kindly  and  indulgently  received  in  that  important 
quarter. 

As  respects  the  Ministers  of  the  CrowTi;  these 
will  surely  not  be  backward,  should  the  spiritual 
Heads  of  the  Church  request  the  weight  of  their 
advice  and  interposition  on  this  subject.  Without 
examining  tliis  point  in  detail,  or  attempting  to  dis- 
cover unwilling  hearers  of  this  proposal  in  that 
quarter,  several  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Crown 
occur  to  the  mind  in  an  instant,  who,  from  what 
the  public  see  of  their  proceedings  and  measures, 
would  probably  without  hesitation  answer  to  a  pro- 
posal so  submitted  to  them.  Every  feeling  of  holy 
patriotism,  of  enlarged  piety,  of  generous  faith  and 
confidence,  would  urge  them  to  forward  the  pious 
plan.  Not  a  single  motive  occurs  to  me  from  that 
quarter,  that  could  be  anticipated  to  be  unfriendly 
to  it ;  every  argument  that  can  address  itself  to  the 
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.•:ctifest  eniotioQS  ot  the  breast  of  an  Eloglish  states- 
Tian  occars  in  fevour  ot"  it. 

Proceedinz  thus  tar.  with  the  recommendation  of 
:iie  Bench  ox  Bishops  in  fJEivour  of  this  proposal, 
izd  Lntr>iuc«i  throu2:h  their  influence  to  the  Coun- 
CLL  Chamber  of  the  Sovereisn,  who  can  doubt  that 
her  >[ajesty's  zeal  and  affection  for  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  her  distant  subjects,  and  for  the 
j-Jvancement  of  a  seneral  movement  of  piety  and 
charity  throughout  the  wide  range  of  her  subjects 
at  home,  would  prompt  her  Royal  Mind  to  set  her 
?c-al  of  approbation  on  the  wishes  of  her  Bishops 
imd  the  ad\ice  of  her  Ministers  ? 

^^^lil^t  the  Sovereign  of  these  reahns  surve}'S  in 
thought,  as  doubtless  she  must  often  do,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  empire  she  governs,  recalling  in  majesty 
of  sentiment  corresponding  with  that  of  her  position 
the  vast  number  of  spiritual  children   within  her 
wide  influence  as  the  nursing  mother  of  Christ's 
Church ;  whilst  she  considers  herself  swaying  the 
destinies  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  by  the  tone 
and  character  of  her  measures,  su^ested  by  her 
constitutional  advisers ;  must  it  not  also  firequenfly 
enter  into  the  Ro\'al  Mind,   that  these   countless 
millions  have  inmiortal  souls,  and  that  any  train  of 
thought  or  action  which  cements  and  binds  together, 
or  even  tends  to  cement  and  bind  together,  these 
myriads  of  her  subjects,  must  be  a  consummatioa 
devoutly  to  be  wished  ?    To  an  unregenerate,  unre- 
newed heart,  indeed,  the  power  that  belongs  to  the 
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wearer  of  the  British  Crown  might  be  too  apt  to 
suggest  the  unholy  thought  harboured  by  the 
haughty,  self-trustmg  Nebuchadnezzar:  ''  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  honour  of 
the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honour  of  my  majesty  *  ?"  But  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  thankfully  remembered  that  the  sceptre 
of  the  British  realms  is  in  the  hands  of  a  baptized 
Christian  Sovereign, — of  one  who  both  herself,  and 
with  her  royal  consort,  is  wont  to  "  call  the  sabbath 
a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable,"  to 
"  honour  God's  sabbaths,  and  reverence  His  sanc- 
tuary;*' when  it  is  further  remembered,  that  the 
Church  of  which  her  Majesty  is  at  dnce  a  member, 
and,  in  these  realms,  the  earthly  head, — is  that  very 
body  ordained,  under  Christ,  to  be  the  instrument 
of  fulfilment  of  His  divine  prayer,  that  all  His  fol- 
lowers "  may  be  one ';" — can  we  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  to  a  mind  so  circumstanced  no  bond  of  union 
could  seem  more  effective  and  more  effectual,  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the  West 
of  her  Empire,  than  that  suggested  by  a  simultaneous 
act  of  national  piety  and  devotion,  whereby  to  con- 
centrate the  collected  alms  of  a  large  Church  and 
Nation,  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  everlasting 
Gospel  to  the  utmost  limits  of  her  sway  ?  As  the 
mind  travels  with  this  vast  thought  to  the  secret 
chamber  of   the  illustrious    individual   reverently 

*  Daniel  iv.  20.  '  St.  John  xvii.  22. 


referred  to.  it  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the  powers^ 
one  indi\idual  possesses  of  carr}4ng  out  such  ac 
project,  whilst  the  wannest  hopes  are  breathed  at! 
the  same  time  of  her  readiness  to  advance  its  fulfil — 
nient ! 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  my  Lord,  as  if  in  thes 
chain   of    auxiUaries   that    has    been    respectfully"^ 
described,  every  ground  of  hope  presents  itself  for-: 
anticipating  sym{)athy  and  co-operation, — ^from  the^ 
spiritual  heads  of  the  Church,   from  the  constitu — 
tional  ad\isers  of  the  State,  and  from  the  highestd 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  realm  !    Godf 
grant  that  it  may  so  prove !     May  the  present  ex — 
tensive  project;  my  Lord,  reach  the  minds  of  youra 
superiors  and  brethren  in  the  Episcopate,  in  a  prac — 
ticable  and  desirable  form !     May  their  convictions 
on  it  be  such  as  to  urge  their  views   upon  th 
Ministers  of  State,  who  in  their  turn,  let  us  hope 
will  not  afford  a  cold  or  reluctant  ear  to  such 
project  from  such  a  quarter !     And,  finally,  shoul< 
the  proposition  advance  so  far,  let  a  still  livelier^ 
hope  be  respectfully   cherished,    that   the  august 
Monarch  of  these  realms  may  look  with  an  eye  of 
favour  on  the  su^estion  of  her  Bishops  and  her 
Civil  Ministers,  and  set  the  seal  of  her  Royal  appro- 
bation on  this  work  of  charity  and  religion. 

Allow  me,  my  Lord,  in  conclusion,  to  apply  thus 
practically  that  large,  comprehensive  prayer  of  our 
Liturgy: — "for  the  good  estate  of  the  Catholick 
Church ; — ^that  it  may  be  so  guided  and  governed 
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y  God's  good  Spirit,  that  all  who  profess  and  call 
hemselves  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of 
ruth,  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the 
ond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life." 

In  the  spirit  of  this  prayer,  and  with  much 
espect  for  your  Lordship's  person  and  office, 
lelieve  me  to  remain. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 

Obedient  Servant, 

Francis  Merewether. 

Cole  Orton  Rectory, 
May  10th,  1845. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


The  following  pages  are,  in  part^  derived  from  two  of  the 
Author's  Theological  Works,  which  are  nearly  out  of 
print.  The  particular  reasons  for  their  publication  need 
not  be  intruded  on  the  reader.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  competent  judges,  they  contain  the 
g^rms  of  those  distinctive  Principles,  and  the  seeds  of 
those  glorious  Doctrines,  which  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  in  the  ideal  of  her  own  Constitution  professes 
to  maintain,  and  by  the  due  ascendency  of  which  over 
the  minds  and  morals  of  her  children,  her  loyal  adherence 
onto  Christ  will  be  best  understood. 
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IDEAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


L 

A    DISTINCTION    TO    BE   BEMEMBERBD. 

Christianity  accordiug  to  the  Divine  idea,  and  Chris- 
tianity according  to  its  human  embodiment,  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a  distinct  manner.  Unless  this  be  done,  we 
can  never  pay  due  reverence  to  the  abstract  glory  of  the 
one,  or  comprehend  the  palpable  inconsistencies  of  the 
other.  The  necessity  for  this  distinction  may  be  proved 
instantaneously,  if  we  compare  the  attributes  of  the  be- 
liever as  he  is  described  in  the  letter  of  the  Word,  with 
the  development  of  the  same  as  bodied  forth  in  the 
experience  of  life.     In  the  former  case  a  Christian  is  a 

ROYAL  priest,  a  HOLY  PERSON,  a   PECULIAR   PERSON.      In 

him  eternity  hallows  time,  heaven  approaches  earth,  and 
the  moral  glories  of  God's  revealed  character  are  seen 
to  be  reflected  on  the  mirror  of  man's  graces.  Here  all 
appears  high  and  heavenly ;  nor  can  we  yield  ourselves 
to  the  descriptions  of  such  a  believer,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Divine  Spirit,  without  being  elevated  into  a  region  of 
parity  and  a  realm  of  privilege,  far  beyond  the  culture 
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of  mere  intellect  to  reach,  and  the  aspirations  of  sei^^  '^^' 
ment  to  attain.  Bat  when  we  revert  to  the  latter  ca-^^^» 
and  contemplate  Christianity  as  unfolded  in  the  erric^^^^ 
forms  of  human  discipleship, — alas !  what  infirmities  a^^  -"^ 
inconsistencies  on  all  sides  meet  our  view,  and  morti  "^^7 
our  hoi)es!  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  does  the  contra-^^^ 
between  tlie  ideal  of  the  Bible,  and  the  actual  of  mar  -^^v 
in  Divine  things,  exist, — ^that  perchance  the  infidel 
derived  stronger  arguments  against  the  Gospel  from 
frailties  and  sins  of  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  b^  >y 
its  principles,  than  he  has  from  the  philosophy  of  thob  gr^<? 
who  have  openly  rejected  it. 

And  now  let  us  venture  to  assert,  that  we  must  proceed  "^ 
in  analogy  with  the  preceding  distinction,  when  we  com*-  -^^ 
to  reason  on  the  faculties  and  functions  of  our  Anglicai 
Church.  Elstimated  according  to  Her  own  Idea,  oi 
theoretic  Conception,  as  exhibited  in  Her  Constitution  » 
Dturgy,  Creeds,  and  Articles,  —  we  may  proclaim  witt^ 
truthful  modesty,  that  she  approximates  directly  to  th^? 
A|)ostolic  platform.  But  when  we  examine  Her  positive 
influence  and  practical  results,  we  must  adopt  a  humbler 
tone,  because  we  are  then  compelled  to  move  within  a 
lower  range  of  observation.     Were  this  distinction  be-  i 

tween  our  Church  in  the  ideal  and  in  the  actual  remem- 
bered, controversy  would  often  be  mitigated,  and  charity 
increased.  However  mysterious  it  may  appear  to  ns, 
man  must  acknowledge  what  God  is  pleased  to  allow,— 
namely,  the  incidental  failure  of  moral  remedies  which 
His  own  wisdom  hath  appointed. 

Let  the  spirit  of  the  above  considerations  be  remem- 
bered, and  then  the  view  which  we  are  about  to  take  of 
the  NATURAL  tendencies  of  the  English  Church,  will 
not  be  questioned  by  those  who  believe  the  transforming 
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energies  of  a  spiritual  life  to  be  communicated  through 
her  instrumentality. 

The  Church,  we  know,  is  an  ordinance  of  God, 
which  is  intended  to  direct  the  moral  nature  of  mankind 
upward  towards  Divinity,  and  forward  towards  eter- 
nity. But  against  this,  how  vehement,  multiform,  and 
incessant  are  the  counteractions  with  which  she  has  to 
contend !  Her  office,  indeed,  is  heavenly  and  sublime  : 
to  lift  man  out  of  the  debasement  of  the  senses  and  the 
passions  into  an  ethereal  region  of  sanctity  and  love ;  to 
hold  ever  before  the  purged  eye  of  his  faith  "  Christ 
AND  Him  Crucified"  and  glorified,  as  His  faultless 
Archetype  ;  and  so  to  attract  him  off  from  earthly  pur- 
suits and  finite  good,  to  celestial  pleasures  and  infinite 
perfections.  Such  we  repeat  is  the  duty  of  our  Church : 
to  this  all  her  Bites,  Sacraments,  and  Doctrines  tend. 
But  daily  the  British  people  are  becoming  more  and  more 
luxurious  and  sensually  inclined ;  and  so  intensely  secular, 
as  to  consider  everything  but  Mammon,  and  manufactures, 
and  incomes,  something  for  poets  and  priests  to  admire, 
but  not  for  the  wise  of  this  world  to  pursue.  In  one 
word,  the  practical  habits  of  our  country  are  growing 
atheistical  and  unspiritual.  "The  things  that  are 
Men'*  so  pamper  the  minds  of  the  majority  with  their 
incessant  excitements,  as  to  destroy  all  intellectual  appe- 
tite for  the  calmer  and  deeper  claims  of  "  the  things 
which  are  unseen^  Here  is  the  great  antagonist  of  a 
spiritual  Church — even  the  sad  materialism  and  sinful 
luxury  of  the  times. 

In  addition  to  opposing  forces  such  as  these,  the 
Church  has  to  contend  against  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  beset  her  from  the  sad  conflict  which  eccle- 
siastical party  at  the  present  moment  is  promoting. 
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Yet,   far   from    the    English   Churchman    be   unda^^  ' 

words,  unloyal  thoughts,  and  unholy  sarcasms.     Fc?*^ 
he  looks  on  the  past, — can  he  trace  our  Church  fron^ 
apostolical  planting  through  successive  ages  downwa^^^ 
and  mark  how  wondrously  her  Lord  and  Head  hath  p^^^ 
tected,  guided,  chastened,  and  controlled  her, — withc^^^ 
prayers  and  presentiments  of  the  deepest  order  ?     FrC^^ 
what  invasions  hath  she  recovered,  what  shocks  wit^    ^' 
stood,  what  persecutions  overcome,  what  heresies  8ilencc?==^* 
and  over  what  martyrdoms,  fires,  and  fetters  hath  s^^^^ 
triumphed?      And  who  can   contrast  her   nnparallel^^^ 
consistency  at  the   Reformation, — when   she    rejecti^^^ 
alike   Roman  falsehood   and   schismatic  novelty,   whi^^Be 
she   RETAINED   Evaugelic    truth    in    combination    wit — --^ 
Apostolic  order, — and  not  perceive  "  the  good  hand  c:;^^^* 
God"  upon  her?     And  if  with  what  she  has  been,  h-^    ^ 
also  reflects  on  what,  under  the  promised  guidance  of  he: 
Divine  Master,  she  may  yet  become, — even  the  Educatri] 
of  nations  and  the  great  Ambassadress  for  Christ  to  th^^ 
world's  Gentile   myriads, — how  can  he  view   with  an; 
but  a  religious  eye,  every  danger  that  threatens  her" 
catholicity,  and  every  schism  that  would  rend  her  unity? 
While  then  the  plotting  Romanist,  and  his  unnatural 
ally,  the  Political  Dissenter,  in  combination  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous rabble  of  Deists,  Socinians,  philosophic  In-  j 
fidels,  Chartists,  Socialists,  and  all  who  abhor  the  **  things 
which  belong  unto  Caesar,"  —  while  these  are  malevo- 
lently enraptured  with  the  bare  idea  of  our  Church's 
downfall,  her  faithful  son  will  behold  her  warfare  with 
reverence,  sympathy,  and  prayer.     He  has  not  read  his- 
tory in  vain ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  blind  to  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  our  Church  has  ever  been  bound  up  with 
the  solid  glories,  the  substantial  interests,  and  the  per- 
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mknent  welfare  of  the  Empire.    To  a  great  extent  we 
may  say,  that  with  all  her  allowed  faults,  sins,  and  incon- 
nstencies,  and  after  a  candid  and  full  confession  of  her 
manifold  short-comings,  declensions,  and  carnalities, — yet 
has  she  been  on  the  whole  the  peerless  blessing  of  our 
eoontry.    For  in  so  far  as  Her  sacred  function  has  been 
duly  exercised,  and  her  spiritual  apparatus  successfully 
applied,  the  Church  of  England  has  proved  the  spring  of 
national  piety,  the  root  of  public  morals,  the  guardian 
of  political  liberty,  the  protector  of  social  rights,  and  the 
aniyersal  sanctifier  of  every  home  she  has  visited,  and 
every  heart  where  her  doctrines  have  been  permitted  to 
prevail.     It  is  not  then  that  a  loyal  Churchman  is  ready 
to  say,  with  King  James,  '*  No  Church,  no  King ;"  but 
more  than  this:   he   is   convinced  that  if  the   national 
Chiirch  of  these  realms  were  overthrown,  she  would  not 
be  alone  in  her  ruins ;  but  around  her  prostrated  temples 
and   demolished   shrines   would    lie   scattered    in   awful 
waste,   public   religion^  national   morality,   and    private 
virtue. 

The  scoffing  democrat  indeed  will  wag  his  audacious 
tongue  against  her  faults,  and  delight  to  expose  what  he 
calls  her  defects ;  and  the  Papist  will  be  all  alive  to  eveiy 
seeming  rent  or  threatened  division  in  her  unity,  which 
appear  to  contrast  her  discords  with  that  hollow  unity 
his  own  apostate  communion  enjoys,  under  the  headship 
of  that  antichristian  invention,  called  a  Pope.  But  in 
opposition  to  these  mockers,  gratefully  may  the  true 
Catholic  call  to  mind,  that  his  beloved  Church  is  not  only 
associated  with  a  *'  noble  army  of  saints  and  martyrs  ;" 
but  that  whatever  has  made  the  name  of  Briton  a  talis- 
manic  word  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  doctrines  she  has  professed,  the 
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principles  she  has  maintained,  and  the  yast  influences       ^^^ 
has  wielded.     Religion,  science,  art,  literatare,  and  ^^o- 
quence, — had  not  the  Church  of  England  been  preser^^^, 
how  different  perchance  would  the  inspiring  histor^^  ^ 
these  have  been  ?     In  truth,  as  regards  theological  lit^ 
ture,  by  the  confession  even  of  her  bitterest  foes,  she  h 
by  her  magnificent  authorship,  her  profound  eruditic:^^ 
and  polemical  masterpieces,  laid  the  instructed  intell^^^ 
of  mankind  under  an  obligation  which  can  never  expi^""^ 
while  such  a  thing  as  spiritual  appreciation  remains.        -^^ 
is  thus  then,  while  he  regards  our  Church  as  indeed  it::^^ 
very  apple  of  the  nation*s  eye,  the  catholic  Charchmi 
will  survey  the  agitations  which  now  disturb  her  princ 
pies  within,  and  also  the  perils  which  assail  her  secnrit 
from  without,  with  thoughts  '^  too  deep  for  tears;'*  and  yi 
not  with  morbid  dejection  nor  despair.     He  is  taught  b] 
a  consoling  Volume  which   cannot  err,  that  as   a   trut 
branch  of  Christ's  apostolical  and  universal  Church,  "  Hi 
who  keepeth  our  Zion  will  not  slumber  nor  sleep,"  bui 
indeed  be  "  with  her  always  unto  the  end  of  the  world,* 
Nor  let  it  be  unremembered,  that  amid  the  dimness  an< 
perplexity  of  things  in  which  we  are  now  enveloped,- 
there  is  much  of  cheering  promise,  which  demands  froum 
every  patriotic  believer  the  glowing  acknowledgment  o^ 
gratitude  and  praise.     For  besides  what  we  have  already^ 
suggested  as  material  for  thanksgiving,  let  the  following 
FACTS  be  taken  into  account  when   we  speak  of  oar 
ecclesiastical  condition.     The  extension  of  churches  is 
proceeding  at  a  glorious  rate ;  district  societies,  headed 
by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  localities,  are  multiplied 
on   all   sides;    diocesan   schools  are  being  numerously 
formed  ;  our  three  great  societies,  the  **  Propagation  of 
the   Gospel,"    the    Society  for    ^'  Promoting  Christian 
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Knowledge/'  and  the  "  Church  Missionary  Society,"  are 
xealously  at  work,  and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  the 
Redeemer  s  truth  and  the  infallible  Word  of  God  almost 
to  the  very  confines  of  humanity :  the  English  Episco- 
pate is  being  established  amid  our  colonial  possessions 
and  dependencies ;  on  the  magic  soil  of  Palestine  itself 
we  shall  soon  have  erected  an  Episcopal  Temple,  where 
the  once  crucified  Jesus  will  be  worshipped  on  Calvary's 
Hilly  in  the  prayers  and  chants  of  our  unrivalled 
liturgy ;  popular  education  and  means  for  instructing 
the  infant  poor  are  now  engaging  the  devoted  attention 
of  our  bishops  and  clergy ; — and  these  surely  are  things 
for  which  we  may  well  thank  God  and  take  courage ! 
And  let  us  append  to  this  brighter  view  of  our  position 
another  consideration;  namely,  that  the  savage  yell 
which  the  unprincipled  destructives  of  our  day  set  up 
against  the  English  Church,  is  a  proof  that  with  all  their 
pretended  scorn  for  her  constitution  and  claims, — there  is 
a  Divine  charm  in  her  apostolic  Orders,  primitive  Li- 
turgy, evangelic  Creed,  Sacramental  privileges,  and  ca- 
tholic orthodoxy,  beyond  this  world,  with  all  its  devilish 
wisdom,  to  contravene. 
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II. 

ON   THE    IDEAL   OF   THE   CHURCH    AS    TO    THE  GREAT 
PRINCIPLE   OP   HER   CONSTITUTION. 

Since  Christ  is  "  the  All  in  AD,"  of  true  Religion — myv^ 
venerate    our  men   ecclesiastical    mother ^    the    Apostouc 
Church  of  England.     Let  the  adherents  of  the  Bomish 
schism  in  this  country  pray  for  her  downfkll ;  let  those, 
whose  Papal  yearnings  for  a  spurious  catholicity  are  not 
satisfied  with  our  Church,  strive  to  betray  her  interests, 
distort  her  doctrines,  and  abuse  her  services  after  a  Jesui- 
tical fashion  ;  let  the  unbelieving  radical  imprecate  curses 
on  her  powers  and  prerogatives,  and  the  political  Dis- 
senter plot  and  scheme  for  her  ruin ;  or,  lastly,  let  the 
morbid  victims  of  Trentine  Tlieology,  matter  their  treason 
and  whisper  their  dislike  against   her   formularies  and 
creeds : — but  be  it  our  privilege,  as  it  is  our  duty,  ever- 
more to  say,  "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls ;" — when  we 
"  forget    thee,"   may    "  our    right    hands    forget   their 
cunning  !'*     And  why  should  we  not  thus  supplicate  the 
God  of  heaven  to  protect  our  venerated  Zion,  when  her 
Orders  and  Sacraments,  her  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  her 
Services  and  Chants,  her  Symbols,  Articles,  and  Homilies, 
do  each  and  all,  with  unvarying  fidelity  and  firmness, 
maintain  this  blessed  doctrine, — ^that  "  Christ**  is  "  AH 
and  in  All."  But  in  order  to  illustrate  how  truly  she  does 
respond  to  the  theology  of  Scripture,  let  us  venture  to 

Contemplate  the  great  Principle  of  her  QmMuium. 

Now  as  to  the  Episcopate,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
province  of  a  transient  allusion  such  as  this,  to  repeat  the 
inviolable  arguments  which  learnings  geniuSy  eloquenee^ 
and  piety  have  produced  as  evidence  that  the  Church  of 
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Sngland  is  built  ''  upon  the  foundations  of  apostles  and 
)rophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner- 
itone/*  A  DiviNB  commission,  authenticating  all  her 
igencies,  inspiring  all  her  privileges,  and  controlling  all  her 
'esponsibilities,  is  at  once  the  basis  of  her  claim,  and  the 
nterpretation  of  her  character.  Holding  fast  a  principle 
irhich  is  moveless  as  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  that 
Sfte  Maker  and  the  Master  of  the  Church  is  Christ  alone^  and 
that  all  power,  authority,  and  administration,  with  regard 
:o  the  channels  of  grace,  are  valid  only  as  emanating 
from  and  acting  by  Him, — Episcopacy  with  her  is  neither 
I  simple  apostolical  institution,  which  might  be  argued 
lown  by  reasoning  guess-work  into  a  temporal  arrange- 
ment ;  nor  is  it  merely  a  rational  inference  from  primitive 
antiquity  ;  and  still  less  is  it  the  cold  production  of  mean 
and  miserable  expediency; — but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  express  institute  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself 
as  the  Head  of  ministerial  commission.*     ''  As  my  father 

*  The  phrase  *'  Apostolical  Succession,**  from  its  vague  and  some- 
wfaat  pliable  meaning,  is  the  source  of  much  acrimony,  ridicule,  and 
Bontroversy,  in  the  popular  writings  of  our  day.  But  is  there  not  one 
fiudamental  mistake  at  the  root  of  all  this  confusion  and  bitterness  ? 
vis,  has  not  the  questioii,  JVhat  is  essential  to  a  canonical  ministry^  as 
fimnded  by  our  Lord,  confirmed  by  his  apostles,  and  continued  with 
nnbroken  adherence  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  been  con- 
fined with  another,  which  is  very  distinct,  viz.  JVhat  is  essential  to 
iuUxiticn?  Here  is  a  double  error  constantly  at  work  in  this  discus- 
rioii*  The  one  party  argue,  as  if  the  commission  of  the  clergy  could 
he  of  human  origination;  and  the  other  sometimes  express  themselves 
Ml  if  mere  episcopacy  toere  absolutely  essential  to  salvation.  No 
wonder  when  these  extremes  meet  that  in  the  dash  of  the  conflict 
truth  disappears,  and  charity  itself  evaporates  away.  Meekly  and 
truly  did  the  late  Bishop  Hobart  state  the  distinction,  when  thus 
of  the  sacred  and  spiritually-minded  Churchman, — **  He  pre- 
not  to  arraign  the  fitness  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  CbriBt*s 
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pent  ine,  so  I  send  you."  In  these  syllables  are  enshrined 
the  true  and  living  elements  of  whatsoever  coustituies 
EvangcUv.  Churchmanship  in  the  Chureh  of  England. 
Ordination  to  ecclesiastical  ofiices,  and  the  administration 
of  the  means  of  grace,  together  with   their  adjuncts,  dfr 

m}'Btical  body,  wisely  and  humbly  judgmg  that  the  Divine  pcnooige 
who  came  to  save  the  world  knew  by  what  institutions  this  all-merd- 
ful  object  was  to  be  l)est  accomplished.  So  far,  indeetl^from  cojrrnnw 
SALVATION  to  a  tctttte  of  vmble  union  with  Chn'jsf^  mystical hod^^^ 
ejctendu  the  benefits  of  the  Redeemer  a  merits  and  urnce  to  the  piow  ffl*^ 
SINCERE  of  ail  nect^f  and  of  all  nation^.** 

In  reference  to  what  may  l)e  legitimately  inferred  from  the  pbnse 
^*  Apostolical  succession,"  the  following  quotation  from  Bishop  IIiU* 
and  also  from  Field,  will  be  found  full  of  pertinency : — "  These  (i^  f- 
the  apostles)  great  ambassadors  of  Christ  sustained  more  persons  thu 
one.  They  comprehended  in  themselves  the  whole  hierarchy :  they 
were  Christians,  presbyters,  bishops,  apostles.  So  it  was  the)'  wen 
apostles  immediately  called,  miraculously  giAed,  infallibly  guided, 
universally  charged.  Thui  they  had  not,  they  could  not  hare,  a»y 
successors.  They  were  faithful  Church  gtjvernors,  appointed  by  Christ 
to  order  and  settle  the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  and  therein 
(beside  the  preaching  and  baptizing  common  to  them  with  other 
ministers)  to  ordain  a  .sucresxion  of  the  great  administrators  of  His 
Church,  THUS  they  tcere,  would  be,  must  he^  succeeded,'^ — (EpiwH 
pacy  by  Divine  Right,  parts  2  and  3.) 

^*Thc  divines  dtx;  note  that  there  were  foure  things  proper  ind 
peculiar  to  the  apostles,  and  not  communicable  to  any  other  of  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  appointed  by  Ilim  for  the  gathering  of  his  suntu 
The  first  was  immediate  vceation ;  the  second,  infalHMity  qfjudgwMt: 
the  third,  generality  of  commissionj  to  doe  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
minister  of  sahiUion,  in  all  places,  towards  all  persons :  the  fimrth,  the 
speaking  in  all  the  tongues  and  languages  of  the  world,  the  knowledge 
of  all  secrets,  and  power  to  confirm  their  doctrine  by  signs  and  mii^ 
des,  and  by  imposition  of  their  hands,  to  give  the  like  miraculous  gifti 
of  the  Spirit  to  others.  *  *  *  w  j^j^  n,  these  thiqgi  vcR 
reserved  as  proper  and  peculiar  unto  the  apostles,  and  not  commmii- 
cated  to  any  other  in  their  time,  so  are  they  not  pused  orer  to  thcff 
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pendencies,  and  connexions,  may  all  be  traced  to  this  as 
fheir  pure  and  only  fountain.  Mere  human  will  can 
no  more  create  a  minister  than  it  can  create  a  Re- 
deemer; the  power  in  the  one  case  and  the  Person  in 
fhe  other  are  inseparable.  "  All  power  is  given  unto 
ME  in  heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye.  THEREFORE,  and 
teach  all  nations  (i.  e.  disciple  all  nations),  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo!   I  am  with  you 

▲L.WAT,  EVEN  TO  THE  END  OP  THE  WORLD."    What 

power  St.  Paul  considered  this  commission  to  mean  and 
to  convey,  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  amply  un- 
Ibld:  e.  g,  among  other  decisive  passages,  weigh  the 
following : — ^  I  charge  thee  before  God,  and   the  elect 

angels,  &c.,  &e. lay  hands  (Acts  vi.  6 ;  xiii.  3)  sud- 

denfy  on  no  man  (1  Tim,  v.  21,  22) :  the  things  which  thou 
hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same 
coMMrr  THOU  TO  FAITHFUL  men,  who  shall  be  able  to 
teach  others  also."  (2  Tim.  ii.  2.)  "  For  this  cause  left  I 
thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every 
city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee."  (Titus  i.  5.) 

And  now  let  us  select  from  an  immense  '^  cloud  of 
witnesses"  to  the  Divine  origin  of  Episcopacy,  three. 
The  first  is  Hooker,  who,  in  the  fourth  section  of  the 

sfteroomers  by  sucoession ;  but  insteeul  of  immediate  calling,  tpe  have 
new  tueeeeirion  ;  instead  of  infalHbUity  of  judgment,  the  directum  of 
their  writings  guiding  us  to  the  finding  out  of  the  truth  ;  instead  of 
general  eommiseion,  particular  assignation  of  churches  to  rule,  and 
parte  of  Ckrisfs  Jheke  to  feede  ;  instead  of  miraculous  gifts,  and  the 
apostles*  power  to  oonfere  them,  a  settled  course  of  schools  and  uni- 
verritiei,  fitting  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  kc— Field  on  the 
Church, 
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Preface  to  his  almost  inspired  ^ork  on  ''  Ecclesiactical 
Polity,"  thus  challenges  the  admirers  of  GencTan  novd- 
ties. — "The  government    against  which  ye  band  yom- 
selves  lias  been  observed  every  where  throughout  au 
genebations  and  ages  of  tub  christian  world,  vo 
Church  eveb  perceiving  the  Word  of  God  to  bs 
AGAINST  it.     We  require  you  to  find  out  but  one  Chnrek 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  that  hath  been  ordered 
by  your  discipline,  and  hath  not  been  ordered  by  onn, 
that  is  to  say,  by  Episcopal  regiment,  since  the  time 
that  the  blessed  apostles  were  here  conversant."    Our 
second  witness  is  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  in  his  "Intro- 
duction to  Episcopacy  Asserted,"  thus  delivers  himself. 
"The  catholic  practice  of  Christendom  for  1600  yean 
is  so  insupportable  a  prejudice  against  the  enemies  of 
Episcopacy,  that  they  must  bring  admirable  evidence  of 
Scripture,  or  a  clear  revelation  proved  by  miracles,  or  i 
contrary  undoubted  tradition  apostolical  for  themselve^ 
or  else  hope  for  no  belief  against  the  prescribed  posses- 
sion  of  so  many  ages."      Our  last  testimony  is  from 
Bishop  Hobart's  "Apology  for  Apostolic  Order."    The 
discernment  and  sobriety  of  his  words  will  not  be  denied 
even  by  those  who  may  question  his  argument. 

"  Episcopalians  do  not  contend  that  in  ah  extensive 
AKO  unqualified  SENSE  there  is  any  form  of  Chorch 
government  of  Divine  rigut.  Church  government  is 
often  applied,  by  Episcopal  writers,  in  a  confined  sense,  to 
the  orders  of  the  ministry,  and  in  this  confined  sig^ificadoo 
Episcopal  government  is  of  Divine  right ;  but  in  a  more 
extensive  sense.  Church  government  excludes  the  par- 
ticular organization  by  which  e<|plesia8tical  power  is  exer- 
cised, and  discipline  is  administered,  and  the  rights  and 
ceremonies  by  which  public  worship  is  conducted.    In 
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this  extensive  signification,  Episcopalians  maintain  that 
there  is  no  precise  form  of  Church  government  of  Divine 
right;  the  organization  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  the 
forms  of  discipline,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  public 
worship,  they  maintain  are  not  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
and  therefore  by  common  consent  and  authority  they 
mmy  be  altered,  abridged,  enlarged^  amended,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  as  may  seem  most  convenient  for  the 
edification  of  the  people." — Preface  to  American  Prayer- 
Book. 

"  The  single  point  for  which  they  contend  is,  that 
Episcopacy  was  instituted  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ; 
that  the  three  grades  of  ministers — bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  with  their  appropriate  powers— are  of  Divine 
and  Apostolical  institution." 

"The  GOYERNMEifT  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  evidently 
not  to  be  identified  with  its  ministry.  The  former,  as 
including  discipline,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  may  be  altered 
by  human  authority ;  the  latter  can  only  be  altered  by 
that  Divine  authority  which  originally  instituted  it.  If  we 
change  the  distinctive  grades  and  powers  of  the  ministry, 
and  take  power  of  ordination  from  the  hands  in  which  it 
was  originally  vested,  we  make  the  ministry  of  human 

INSTEAD  OF  DiVINE  AUTHORITY  !" 

Nor  let  those  who  are  accustomed  to  take  low  views  of 
the  ministerial  Commission  imagine,  that  to  maintain  the 
Divine  origin  of  Episcopacy  is  the  sign  of  an  earthly  mind, 
and  the  symbol  of  a  bigoted  heart.  On  the  contrary, 
churchmen  who  value  Episcopacy  rightly,  thereby  intend 
not  to  gratify  the  vaunting  pretensions  of  man,  but  to 
reverence  what  they  believe  the  official  mind  of  the  Holy 
Ghott^  touching  the  orders,  sacraments,  and  ordinances  of 
His  Church.    And  should  these  remarks  meet  the  eye  of 
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Tm:-*~   1^^    :i-.-  uii'u:; . .--    u  "iir  smie  person, — we  hope 

If    t:11   "-ru;    "-T     ■--•••': Zji    :i:*i::x-?ot*n.e   of  Hooker,  u 

it:t=».TT:T-i    .'v  u*   -s..  iisie    .'iL'sT^aaer.     Here  at  least  is 

tce  7r  ••r  :vw  t  rika   -an  'niiinniin  "riieacripniral  Ideal  of 

tfit*^  ::   ut  -"iiirr'j^  ma  -^r  ie  in  a<iizible  and  hearenlj 

-  Ijt  it.»i'Ti.'r  .ett  liiu  ic  ourat,  witii  i  promise  to  retani 

-»ar"^   ~uc   li^  :L'Ui.'^r!n^.  •▼uiL'ii  lie  dii  and  then  found 

Jim  '?«frn:r  n  iviic^ruit*^.  ie«'j  in  ^"oacemplation,  and  not 

jfinaJie  "u  ii»<.".'iir**.  ▼•ucii  xa'^-e  riie  d*joror  occasion  to 

Jiiiiiu^  ii>  Tr*:-!enr  *iiuua:irs:  ro  xriieii  he  replied,  "Tlttl 

le  ^v^i:*  tit^TTrri.-Ti.^  'ue  numoer  lind  nature  of  angels^  and 

liieiT  jiL'^?^-*!  .i:c«i:ence  dad  order,  wichoat  which,  peace 

rjiiid  11 'C  Jtr   ti  itpi-T^n  :  and«  oil !  uii&£  it  might  be  so  on 

:?!UTii   *     .ckr  T-jicii  ▼oni*  he  said.  -  I  haTelired  to  see 

":i.>  T  jr.u  >  jiaoe  i:j  jc  pemirbttdons.  and  I  hare  been 

Jccur  TrvmLTTU:^  X*    leu^e   it.  and  iracherins'  comfort  for 

uOd    LniuirL   a«:ur    :c   Tiiik^ng  mr  accoant   with  God, 

wiiicii  I  acw  i^'creiiend  ro  be  near;  and  though  IhaTe, 

by  His  ^rsiL-e.  loved  Him  trom  mj  Toach,  and  feared  Hnn 

m  mj  aze.  and   laboored  to   hare  a  eonscieiioe  rmd 

cf  o&nce  to  Him  aad   to  all  men;   jet,   if  thou,  oh! 

Lord,   be  extreme  to   mark  what   I   hare  done  amisSi 

who  can  abide  it !    And.  therefore,  where  I  hare  fiukd, 

Lord.  $how  merej  to  me :  for  I  plead  nol  my  righteooi- 

nea«,  bat  the  tbrgiTeness  of  mj  unrighteoosneaa,  for  Hii 

merits  who  died    to   punrhase  a   pardon   for  penitait 

sinners.    And  since  I  owe  thee  a  death.  Lord,  let  it  not 

be  terrible,  and  then  take  thine  own  tinie !     I  submit  to 

it !     Let  not  mine,  O  Lord,  bnt  let  thy  wiU  be  done." 
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III. 

ON   THE   IDEAL  OF  THE   CHURCH    AS   TO   RITUAL   FORMS 

AND   CEREMONIAL   EMBLEMS. 

In  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  a  body  of  visible 
Forms  and  a  soul  of  invisible  Principles,  which  respond 
to  the  twofold  attributes  which  compose  our  human 
nature,  even  that  of  material  flesh,  and  immaterial  spirit 
And  in  what  does  the  perfection  of  practical  devotion 
eonsisty  but  in  maintaining  an  harmonious  counterbalance 
between  these  parts  of  our  religion,  and  these  properties 
of  our  nature  ?  When  is  the  life  of  faith  more  fruitful, 
and  the  science  of  our  worshipping  souls  more  heavenly 
and  complete, — than  when  it  yields  to  our  senses  such  a 
proportion  of  outward  rite  as  they  require,  and  to  our 
SOULS  such  an  amount  of  inward  doctrines  as  they  need  ? 
The  entire  man  is  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  therefore  the 
entire  man  must  worship  Christ.  But  how  can  the  Saviour 
be  adored  by  our  human  entireness,  and  a  religion  comfnen- 
Murate  with  our  entireness  be  put  into  action  ?  Conse- 
quently a  liturgy  exclusively  spiritual,  would  be  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  man  in  his  earthly  condition  as  an 
embodied  soul.  Were  it  all  viewless  spirit,  what  would 
become  of  his  sensible  faculties?  Were  it  all  visible 
form,  what  would  become  of  his  spiritual  faculties  ?  But 
let  him  be  provided  with  a  religious  apparatus  respon- 
sively  adapted  to  meet  the  distinct  requirements  of  his 
compound  nature,  and  the  whole  humanity  is  then  sup- 
plied with  a  sacred  nourishment  suitable  to  its  weaknesses 
and  wants. 

In  theory,  of  course,  few  will  deny  these  observations 
to  be  grounded  on  a  correct  interpretation  of  Christ's 
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religion  and  man's  need.     But,  alas  !  in  practice,  buv 
often  have   the  Church   and  her    children  violated  tie      ' 
harmony  which  the  Redeemer  hath  established  between 
His  faith  and  our  faculties. 

In   every  age   a    bias   of    disturbing    prejudice  hatk 
dislocated  the  proportion  which  He  designed  ever  to  be 
preserved  between  the  body  and  soul  of  Christianity,  and 
the  body  and  soul  of  the  Christian.     Sometimes  this  bias 
has  tended  to  a  religion  exclusively  ad  extraj  or  one  of 
embodied   rites ;   and  again  in  another  period  the  biai 
has   inclined  to  a  religion  exclusively  ad  intra,  or  one  of 
internal  experiences.     Thus,  more  or  less,  there  has  ever 
been  (especially  since  the  Reformation)  a  great  conten- 
tion where  there   ought    to  have  been  a  glorious  con- 
cord.    One  class  of  theologians  have  unwisely  separated 
the  means  too  far  from  the  end  in  reference  to  salvation, 
and  the  restilt  has  been — ritual  formalism.    Again,  anotbcr 
species  of  theologians  have  separated   the  end  too  far 
from   the  means,  and  the  consequence  has  been — tpri- 
tual  fonaticism.     In  either  case  this  is  indeed  to  be  sorely 
lamented,  as  tending  not  more  to  dishonour  the  wondroos 
perfections  of  the  Redeemer's  economy,  than  to  distorb 
the  proportions  of  man's  being.     Would  that  the  vu 
M  EDiA,  along  which  apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  walked 
in  fraternal  unity  and  loving  concord,  towards  their  com- 
mon heaven,  had  been  reverently  kept !     This  indeed  it 
at  once  the  primitive,  sincere,  and  catholic  way.    This  is 
a  path  which  verges  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left;    which  tends  not  to  one  extreme  or  to  another; 
but  leads  man  by  a  direct  line  straight  towards  his  final 
home.    "  \Vliat  Goo  hath  joined  together  let  not  HAH 
put  asunder."  (Matt.  zix.  26.)    Here  is  a  due  regard  for 
the  use  of  means  as  connected  with  an  end ;  and  what 
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"  God"  hath  put  asunder  let  "  not  man"  "  join  to- 
gether ;"  here  is  also  a  right  esteem  for  the  end  as  distinct 
firom  the  means. 

^Extremes  on  this  point,  as  in  most  others  connected 
with  our  relative  acts,  are  to  be  avoided.  External  forms, 
sacramental  ceremonies,  and  symbolic  observances  can 
never  be  despised  by  a  soundly  spiritual  mind.  The 
decent  pomp,  the  ordered  rite,  and  all  the  expressive  ad- 
juncts of  public  worship,  will  ever  assume  a  holy  im- 
portance in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  while  they  remem- 
ber "  God  is  a  Spirit,"  recollect  man  hath  a  body  like- 
wise. Convinced  on  the  one  hand  that  the  mere  excite- 
ment of  the  senses  is  not  religion,  they  are  equally 
assured  on  the  other,  that  to  enlist  them  on  the  side  of 
rdyium,  is  both  wise  and  necessary.  No  thinking  person 
therefore,  who  has  really  studied  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  human  nature,  will  presume  to  ridicule 
those  auxiliary  influences  of  religious  forms  and  rites, 
which  the  Divine  Architect  of  that  nature  intended  for 
the  Church's  visible  edification  and  uniting  bond. 

But  when  the  exterior  functions  of  religious  worship 
are  landed  to  an  extravagant  height,  and  all  the  complex 
minutiflB  of  a  most  fatiguing  ritual  are  enforced  upon 
worshippers,  as  if  the  seeds  of  the  soul's  eternity  were 
enclosed  within  them— or  when  that  which  is  but  an 
hutrumental  means  is  magnified  into  a  Jinal  aini^ — then  it 
is  that  the  instinctive  pharisaism  of  our  fallen  nature  is 
unwisely  and  unsafely  flattered.  Nothing,  we  venture 
with  sacred  confidence  to  assert,  but  the  popish  bigotry 
of  a  petty  mind  will  dispute  this  opinion.  When  the 
Mermble  is  allowed  to  overwhelm  the  spiritual  in  Christian 
worship,  the  Almighty  seems  to  retire  behind  the  thick 
veilings  of  rites,  and  sensual  drapery  of  forms ;  the  fer- 
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TOOT  of  a  God-realizing  devotion  begins  to  evaponte, 
and  the  rational  worshipper  of  a  spiritual  Jehovah  ii  is 
danger  of  being  transmuted  into  a  kind  of  liturgiol 
machine,  who  blindly  worships  "  he  knows  not  tehat" 

But  perhaps  the  true  and  only  rectifier  of  our  ctmcef- 
tions  touching  the  principles  and  proportions  tif  sacred 
worship,  as  offered  by  the  whole  man,  is  this  suUine 
fact  that, — CHRI!^T  is  ^^  in   All"   the  ordinances  of  trm 
rtli^ion,    Wlien  we  say  this,  our  meaning  is,  that  He  ii 
in  them  one  and  aU,  as  their  supreme  End  and  Objbct; 
so   that   if  ceremonial  institutes   and   religions  acts  be 
followed  and  performed  without  a  distinct  reference  unto 
the  Redeemer  as  the  soul  and  substance  of  their  significanee 
and  effect — they  are  ritual  mockeries  and  nought  beside. 
To  render  this  more  plain,  let  us  in  theory  imagine  Christ 
to  be  extracted  out  of  our  religious  forms ;  or  let  us  sup- 
pose something  else  to  be  substitided  in  His  holy  plaee, 
and  then, — what  description  shall  we  give  of  symbolic 
worship  and  liturgical  rites  ?     For  instance,  let  us  con- 
sider Sacraments,  Sermons,  and  Prayers,  and  if  Christ 
be  divorced  from  them,  what  have  we  left  but  an  emble- 
matic  skeleton,  an  intellectual  homily,  and  a  fmitleM 
supplication?     For  what  are  Christian  sacraments  but 
signs  and  seals  of  our  incorporation  into  Christ  and  His 
Church  ?    What  are  Christian  sermons  bnt  exhortations 
to  bring  us  into  the  love  and  likeness  of  Christ?    And 
what  are  Christian  prayers  but  adorations  to  the  Trinity, 
offered  by  the  faithful  that  Christ  may  become  theirs 
and  they  become  Christ's,  for  ever?    Thus  too  with  all 
the  subordinate  rites  and  subsidiary  ceremonies  of  the 
Church, — Christ  is  at  once  both  their  Alpha  and  Omega, 
their  first  principle  and  their  last  end.    Indeed  even  as 
the  ritual  of  ancient  Judaism  would  be  a  libel  oo  tha 
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wisdom,  if  Christ  were  not  the  predestined  ante- 
;o  Whose  Person  and  Merits  all  its  shadows  re- 
— fio  would  the  liturgy  of  modem  evangelism  be  a 
on  human  necessity,  if  Christ  were  not  realized 
s  ruling  "  in  "  and  over  "  All." 
if  H  SUBSTITUTION  of  Something  else  instead  of  our 
Dhrist,  as  the  terminal  glory  to  which  all  cere- 
ordinances  and  institutes  tend,  be  imagined, — we 
nd  in  this  case  likewise  our  religion  to  be  a  hollow 
and  little  more.  Now  that,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
al  effects  such  a  substitution  does  take  place  will 
J  be  denied :  and  therefore  it  can  never  1>e  "  out  of 
"  for  the  minister  of  Christ  to  impress  on  his  own 
oioe,  and  on  that  of  others  whom  he  can  influence, 
iless  we  are  '^  looking  unto  Jesus"  in  the  glass  of 
dinances,  we  are  really  deceiving  our  souls.  As 
TBy  we  are  ''  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the 
of  His  Son;'*  and  this  Divine  conformation  of 
ito  Christ  through  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  is  the 
achievement  which  the  instruments  of  grace  are 
ed  to  complete.  Unless  then  He  who  is  the  life 
^ht  of  our  redeemed  nature,  be  ever  adored  as  the 
1  inspiration  of  all  rites,  ceremonies,  and  sacra- 
•— we  may  be  ritualists,  but  we  are  not  Christians ; 
^e  an  abstract  creed,  but  not  an  embodied  Christ ; 
rimd  religion,  but  not  a  Personal  God.  Let  us 
9  thankful  that  the  ser\'ices  of  our  Church  warn 
inst  substituting  any  of  the  following  ends  for  a 
d  conjunction  with  Him  whose  we  are,  and  whose 
we  bear.  (1.)  The  regalement  of  the  senses  by  the 
attractions  of  music,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
ig.  (2.)  The  excitement  of  the  emotions,  by  the 
and  pathos  of  moving  appeals  and  high-wrought 
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arsruments.  (3.)  The  morbid  gratification  of  an  exacting 
mind,  which  loves  to  feed  on  doctrines,  while  the  heirt 
is  famished  for  want  of  moral  nutriment.  (4.)  A  zeal  for 
an  articled  orthodoxy,  which  is  content  with  terms  that 
adorn  the  head,  rather  than  truths  which  influence  the 
life.  (5.)  A  providential  regard  for  the  good  opinion  of 
the  world  and  the  gracious  esteem  of  friends,  both  of 
which  would  be  endangered  were  we  to  neglect  oar 
Church  and  her  observances.  (6.)  The  indolent  pleasure 
of  yielding  to  a  mere  habit  in  coming  to  the  Lord's  house 
on  Sundays.  (7.)  A  legal  desire  to  propitiate  God  by  a 
regular  discharge  of  religious  duties,  rather  than  by  fiiith 
and  repentance  through  Jesus  Christ  (Lastly.)  A 
pharisaic  complacency  in  the  ritual  discharge  of  Sabbatic 
duties,  as  if  going  to  church  and  going  to  heaven  were 
synonymous. — Numerous  others  might  of  course  be 
adduced,  but  assuredly  these  are  among  some  of  those 
false  ends  and  deceitful  lures  which  thousands  pursue, 
and  by  which  thousands  are  beguiled,  in  bringing  tbnr 
souls  and  bodies  under  the  commingled  power  of  Church 
doctrines  and  ordinances.  Through  the  guidance  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  the  only  remedy  for  this  suicidal 
fraud  is,  the  prayerful  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as 
being  "  in  All  "  the  institutes  of  religion,  as  their  only 
pure  and  perfect  end.  Therefore,  both  in  public  worship 
and  in  private  adoration,  let  us  ever  keep  this  soblime 
object  before  our  conscience, — namely,  a  amformity  onto 
Christ  by  grace  on  earth,  that  we  may  hereafter  have  a 
communion  with  Christ  in  glory  above.  The  means  are 
for  the  end ;  let  us  not  reverse  the  matter,  and  treat  the 
means  as  though  they  were  the  end :  moreover,  as  God 
hath  allied  certain  ends  with  corresponding  means,  let  ua 
not  presume  to  reach  the  one,  while  we  are  mad  enoogh 
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to  despise  the  other.  Above  all,  let  us  remember  that — 
•*  as  IN  Adam  all  die,"  so  it  is  not  by  forms,  fancies,  or 
feelings,  but  by  being  vitally  and  spiritually  "in  Christ, 
we  are  made  alive."  Compared  with  this,  all  the  formal 
outworks  of  religion,  however  orthodox  and  sincere,  are 
fond  dreams  and  futile  delusions.  And  to  prove  that  we 
do  not  overrate  the  distinction  between  a  religion  ex- 
ternally kept,  and  a  Christ  internally  experienced, — let 
ns  hear  the  sentiments  of  one,  whose  oriental  richness  of 
taste  and  luxury  of  imagination  rendered  him  peculiarly 
open  to  all  the  fascinations  of  artistical  effect,  in  the 
Church  he  loved.  "  It  is  but  an  ill  sign  of  holiness  when 
a  man  is  busy  in  troubling  himself  and  his  superior  in 
little  scruples  and  fantastic  opinions  about  things  not 
concermnff  the  life  of  reVgion  or  the  pleasure  of  God,  or  the 
excellences  of  the  Spirit.  A  good  man  knows  how  to 
please  God,  how  to  converse  with  him,  how  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  set  forward  holiness, 
and  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  brother ;  and  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  godliness  in  spending  our  time  and  our 
talk,  our  heart  and  our  spirits,  about  the  garments  and 
ontsides  of  religion ;  .  .  .  and  he  that  for  that  which 
is  no  part  of  religion  destroys  religion,  is  a  man  of  fancy 
and  of  the  world ;  but  he  gives  but  an  ill  account  that  he 
is  a  man  of  God  and  a  son  of  the  Spirit.'' — (Jeremy 
Tayix)r'8  "  Via  Intelligencise.") 
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IV. 

ON   THE   IDEAL   OF    THE   CHURCH    AS   TO   HER  PROTE8TIH0 

CHARACTER. 

We  may  as  well  renounce  the  name  of  men,  becaose 
some  people  who  bear  it  are  brutal,  base,  and  unbeliering, 
as  reject  the  title  "  Protestants," — because  sects  of  dif- 
ferent  enormity  arrange  themselves  under  its  nomiMl 
shelter.      Secondly;   we  assert  that   genuine  Pbotes- 
TANTisH  has  no   more  to  do  with   barren  kegatites 
than  it  has   to  do  with   positive  delusions.    On  the 
contrary,  it  asserts  positively,  broadly,  and  intelligibly,  ^ 
actual  creed  and  a  defined  theology ;  because  it  is  rooted 
in  this  doctrine  which  came  directly  from  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty, — viz.,  every  single  man  is  a  respansibk  uwt, 
wham  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption  by  Christ  has  bnj^^ 
into  an  individual  and  independent  position  before  God.    The 
grand  idea,  the  central  principle  and  leading  power  of 
what  a  catholic  Churchman  means  by  his  Protestanism, 
is  involved  in  this, — God  hath  commanded  evert  hak 

TO    BELIEVE,    REPENT,    and    bc.   RECONCILED    UNTO    GoD 

personally,  as  a  single  and  accountable  agent.  Now 
the  Church,  as  a  boot,  cannot  be  to  this  or  that  individoal 
what  by  an  absurd  fiction  the  Romish  apostacy  presumes 
itself  to  be, — a  kind  of  spiritual  proxy  for  her  members; 
as  if  in  fact,  she  were  a  repentant,  believing,  and  praying 
MACHINE  to  represent  her  people.  Moreover,  supposing 
we  are  right  in  saying  that  a  belief  in  justification  bj 
faith,  election,  and  the  Word  of  God  as  the  supreme  mk 
of  faith,  to  be  one  of  the  primary  elements  involved  in 
the  Reformation, — ^with  what  decent  regard  to  truth  can 
it  be  asserted, — sound  Protestantism  b  nothing  bat  a 
barren  negative?    Again;  the  word  '^Protestant"  hti 
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many  shades  of  meaning  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded. It  may,  for  instance,  refer  to  certain  princes  in 
Germany  who  signed  a  memorable  "  Protest  :"  some- 
times, it  has  been  applied  to  political  Dissenterism  and 
rationalistic  theology;  occasionally,  civil  rebellion  has 
borrowed  the  name :  moreover,  in  oar  country,  it  has  been 
ehiefly  employed  to  signify  our  ecclesiastical  Protest 
against  the  abominations,  idolatries,  and  delusions  of  the 
Roman  communion.  But  the  term  ^'  Protestant,"  as  used 
by  SOUND  Churchmen,  is  employed  in  the  pregnant  sense 
which  Jeremy  Taylor  perchance  meant,  when  speaking  of 
our  Church  he  made  this  striking  remark, — "  Protestant 

18   HBB   NABfE,    AND   CaTHOLIC    HER    SURNAME."       HcnCC, 

all  this  fastidious  horror  at  the  word  ''  Protestant"  is 
one  of  those  affectations  of  a  school  in  a  pedantic 
etute  of  men  who  caU  themselves  "Catholics," — which 
no  Christian  who  values  sobriety  and  discernment 
should    indulge.      The    orthodox    Protestant    is    a 

SOUND     CaTHOUC  ;     AND     THE    ORTHODOX     CaTHOLIC     IS 

▲  SOUND  Protestant  :  the  two  elements  in  both  arc  dis- 
tinct and  different,  and  yet  not  opposites  or  contraries. 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  two  principles  equally 
required  to  the  perfection  of  an  apostolical  Church ;  and 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  co-operate  in  peaceful  harmony 
towards  one  common  good^  and  glorious  consummation. 
By  the  one,  man's  responsible  distinctness,  as  singly 
and  personally  the  subject  of  electing  grace  and  spiritual 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  is  mainly  understood :  but  by  the 
other  man's  corporate  state,  or  sympathetic  alliance 
with  an  ecclesiastical  "  body"  or  "  kingdom,**  is  intended. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unphilosophical  and  un- 
seriptural,  than  to  array  these  two  principles  of  Pro.- 
testantism  and  Catholicity  in  battle  against  each  other. 
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One  might  as  well  complain  of  the  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal forces  in  astronomy,  without  which,  in  combined 
action   wc  know   there   would   he   no  revolution  of  the 
planets   round   their   central   orb.     And  need  we  add^ 
that  in  our  Church  there  is  an  ample  provision  both 
for  the  element  of  Protestantism  and  the  element  of 
Catholicity  to  act,  in  their  conjunct  and  correlative  order! 
In  our  creeds,  articles,  litany,  and  sacraments,  man,  both 
in    his   individual   responsibility,    and   in   his  collective 
capacity,  is  perpetually  supplied  with   motive,  and  in- 
structed by  doctrine.     And  we  may  further  add,  that  the 
Romanizing  party  in  their  rancour  against  a  term  which 
the  noblest  and  the  most  accomplished  of  English  Church- 
men have  adopted, — are  as  ignorant  of  man's  real  con- 
stitution, as  of  the  Church's  true  perfection.     For  look  at 
man  when  under  the  principle  of  individual  life  alone, 
— and  see  how  selfish,  isolate,  morbid,  and  uncharitahle 
he  becomes !     His  own  taste,  pleasure,  enjoyment,  and 
aggrandizement,  form  the  pivot  on  which  his  exclusive 
heart  revolves.     On  the  other  hand,  regard  man  when 
absorbed  altogether  into  the  collective  life  of  an  eccle- 
siastical corporation, — and  mark  how  the  spirit  of  a 
manful  independence  wanes  within   him  ;   how  soon  all 
mental  energy  and  moral  force  begin  to  languish ;  till  at 
length  he  terminates  in  becoming  little  more  than  a 
minute  portion  of  passive  existence,  in  the  vast  me- 
chanism of  an  ecclesiastical  constitntion.      Thns  then, 
whether  you  look  at  the  nature  of  man  or  the  constitution 
of  the  Church,  the  blended  action  and  harmonizing  pre- 
sence of  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  are  alike 
required  for  the  perfection  of  either.    Protestantism  is  not 
therefore  the  mere  contradiction  of  the  Pope's  lie,  bat 
the  ASSERTION  of  God's  truth  also. 
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V. 

ON    THE   IDEAL   OF   THE   CHURCH   AS   TO    INDIVIDUAL   AND 

CORPORATE   LIFE. 

Thb  Redeemer  is  the  ^'  Head  of  every  man.'*  But  is 
that  ALL  we  intend  by  believers  in  Christ  ?  Are  we  only 
to  select  that  part  of  his  revelation  which  leads  to  per- 
sonal EXPERIENCE,  and  neglect  all  the  rest  which  autho- 
rizes and  endows  social  communion,  as  an  essential 
element  in  apostolical  religion?  And  it  is  precisely  at 
this  point  so  mapy  of  our  brethren  break  down  ;  and  are 
utterly  incompetent  to  contend  with  those  who  not  only 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  founded  a  religion  for  man, 
but  also  organized  an  express  society,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  POSITIVE  LAWS,  and  expressed  by  fixed  rites, 

DBFINITB  sacraments,  and  CEREMONIAL  ACTS, — THROUGH 

WHICH  His  revealed  system  of  faith  and  doctrine  should 
act  itself  out  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  The 
Christianity  therefore  of  Christ  is  not  simply  a  spiritual 
INFLUENCE  fclt  by  the  individual  believer ;  but  it  is  also 

an  INCORPORATED  MEMBERSHIP  with  an  UNIVERSAL  BODY, 

or  KINGDOM  of  fellow-partakers  in  this  influence ;  and 
which  influence  is  itself  a  life  dispensed  over  the  whole 
body  from  one  Head,  Jesus  Christ.  It  seems  therefore 
that  it  is  not  according  ^^  to  the  mind  of  Christ*'  that  our 
religion  should  be  nothing  more  than  personal  experience, 
or  individual  life,  however  spiritual,  holy,  and  rapt  it 
may  be  thought ;  but  that  we  should  be  "joint  heirs"  of 
Him,  and  be  compacted  into  one  body  of  communing 
hearts  and  minds,  where  the  selfishness  of  the  indivi- 
dual will  be  counterpoised  by  the  corrective  law  of  the 
SOCIAL  life  of  Jesus.     Now  we  fear  the  root  of  all  secta- 
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nan  errors  lies  in  this :   namely,  tliat  although  Christ 
leaves  man  no  choice  for  his  religiotus  system^ — he  does 
permit  him  to  choose  any  form  by  which  that  system 
can  be  developed.     In  other  words,  Sectarians  think  the 
external  and  the  formal  in  Christianity  are  nothing;  and 
that  the   internal   and   spiritual   are  cdL      Hence  as  a 
natural  consequence,  they   practically   deny  that  Jesus 
Christ  established  a  visible   corporation,  or  extbb- 
NALLY  organized  Churcu  OR  earth  ;  and  conclude  that 
if  a   man  belong  to  that  ecclesiastical   invention,  that 
anomalous  ideal,  and  imaginary  home  of  all  the  sects 
and    schisms   under    the    sun,   yclept    ^ome    invisible 
Church  ! — why  he  believes  all  which  the   Gospel  re- 
quires.     Xow   we  enter  our  protest   against  this;  we 
solemnly  and  in  the  name  of  Zion's  crucified  and  crowned 
King,  appeal  against  this  theory,  as  equally  opposed  to 
the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Redeemed.     On  the  contrary,  so  far  from  believing  that 
a  man  may  choose  what  he  calls  ''  his  Church,"  e\'en  as 
he  may  select  his  residence ;  or  from  thinking  that  the 
visible  Church  is  nothing  more  than  a  voluntary  adhe- 
rence of  separate  and  independent  units  into  any  eccle- 
siastical organization  they  choose; — ^we  are  convinced  that 
as  certainly  as  Christ    revealed  a  system   of  DiviNi 
Truth,  so  certainly  did  He  authorize  personally  and  by 
His  apostles,  a  positive  institution  through  which  that 
truth  might  be  applied.    To  enter  on  this  at  full,  is  here 
out  of  the  question ;  but  inasmuch  as  our  Lord's  allusion 
to  a  "  kingdom"  in  his  sermon  to  Nicodemus  involves 
this;   and  as  the  great  controversy  of  the  day  toins 
on  this  very  point, — we  shall  just  intimate  the  heads  of 
an  argument,  for  a  reply  against  those  sectarian  diipo- 
sitions  which  deny  the  social,  in  order  to  protect  dM 
individual  life,  of  the  Church. 
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1.  The  SIGNS  of  God  intending  Humanity  to  exist 
under  the  mode  of  a  spiritual  constitution  are  not  con- 
fined to  Scripture;  but  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  every  human  being  who  comes  into  the  world, 
enters  it  under  the  law  of  relationship;  hence  the 
family  constitution  is  an  eloquent  symptom  of  God's  in- 
tention that  man  should  not  exist  for  himself  alone.  In 
like  manner,  we  may  reason  from  the  fact  that  national 
comcuNiONS  exist;  which  are  also  signs  of  some  uni- 
rersal  and  positive  institutes,  designed  to  limit  the  indul- 
gence of  individuality;  and  which  institutes  moreover  do 
exist  whether  man  wills  it  or  not. 

2.  A  Church  absolutely  invisible  on  earthy  would  seem 
to  be  a  mere  creation  of  the  intellect,  which  can  have  no 
objective  reality  in  this  coarse  and  actual  world.  Even 
the  sect  called  the  Quakers, — who  more  than  any  body 
have  desired  to  live  upon  the  idea  of  an  internal  or 
anseen  Church, — have  been  compelled  to  use  some  visible 
tokens  and  outward  signs  wherewith  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  world  and  with  one  another. 

3.  We  demand  where  the  visible  Church,  as  essentially 
distinct  from  the  invisible,  is  recognised  by  the  Bible? 
Indeed,  so  far  as  we  have  read  the  Scripture,  we  can 
only  detect  one  Church  of  the  living  God  from  the 
bboimning,  —  **  the  ground  and  pillar  of  the  truth.*' 
When  Churches  are  spoken  of  in  particular,  the  dis- 
tinction is  geographical,  and  the  plurality  altogether  a 
thing  of  local  definition. 

4.  Although  it  be  manifest  that,  when  we  compare  the 
magnificent  privileges  and  mysterious  endowments  which 
Scripture  attributes  to  the  "  Body  of  Christ,"  with  its 
present  characteristics, — we  arc  appalled  by  the  hideous 
and  unholy  contrasts  which  present  themselves  ;  yet  does 
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the  same  Scripture  prepare  us  for  this.     A  blended  cona- 
tion of  light  and  darkness ;  of  sin  and  holiness ;  of  cbiff 
and  ^  heat :  of  branches  which  bear  fruit  and  those  whieh 
bear  none :  of  nets  which  hold  good  fish  and  bad  ;~5ueli 
is  the  description  which  our  Lord  himself  gives  of  His 
gos|>el  kingdom  on  earth,  till  the  grand  hour  of  finil 
separation  l>efore  His  throne  arrives.     And  we  may  ask, 
is  not  this   sad  inconsistency  in   the  experience  of  the 
universal  *'  Body,"  illustrated  by  a  resembling  experience 
as  to  ever}'  "  meml>er  in  particular  ?"     If  the  corporate 
LiFB  of  the  Church  he  so  lamentably  deficient,  is  not  the 
iNDiviDVAL  LIFE  of  the  belicvcr  continually  marred  by 
a  like  defection  from  holiness  and  truth  ? 

5.  We  have  before  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  if  reli- 
g:ion  oiiiif  provided  for  man*s  welfare  as  a  spiritual  unit, 
it  would  be  a  defective  system ;  and  altogether  out  of 
analogy  with  those  relations  which  every  human  being 
bears  to  the  settled  constitution  of  a  family  and  a  nation. 
Indeed  spiritual  egotism  would  be  all  which  such  an 
isolation  of  religious  principle  would  produce.  A  law  of 
positive  restraint  to  act  upon  our  faculties  from  without, 
is  just  as  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature  as  a 
spiritual  principle  to  operate  on  our  moral  springs  within. 

6.  The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Bible,  confirms  this  view  of  the  Church  as  designed 
not  to  be  only  an  unseen  influence  for  the  individoal, 
but  an  embodied  constitution,  a  visible  firamework,  or 
sacramental  Ark,  for  containing  and  preserving  thb 
truth. 

7.  Both  the  religious  wants  and  the  very  nature  of 
man  require  something  outward  and  visible,  as  well  ai 
the  inward  and  invisible,  in  religion.  And  this  is  true, 
because,   1st,  Body  and  soul  were  both  brought  under 
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the  curse  by  primal  transgressions ;  and  therefore  the 
spiritual  corrective  must  be  applied  to  both  parts  of 
our  compounded  being.  And  2d,  By  a  primitive  law  of 
our  nature,  every  internal  principle  seeks  to  exjyress  itself 
by  some  outward  development ;  and  by  such  external 
manifestation  both  strengthens  itself  and  the  religious 
constitution  out  of  which  it  proceeds.  Now  with  what 
consistency  can  it  be  maintained,  that  Christianity  vio- 
lates the  whole  analogy  of  our  human  being  in  every 
other  respect?  If  the  religious  principle  be  truly  inward 
«s  a  j^iFE,  why  should  it  not  also  be  really  outward  in 
DEVELOPMENT  ?  Heucc  ritcSy  ceremonies,  and  sacra- 
mental emblems  become  requisites,  in  order  to  interpret 
through  sensible  media  to  others  what  must  otherwise 
bare  been  incarcerated  in  our  own  solitary  bosoms. 

8.  Analogical  proofs  that  spiritual  powers  and  agencies 
should  operate  upon  humanity  through  external  and  by 
DEFINED  FORMS,  whicli  depend  upon  God's  absolt:te 
WILL  alone  for  their  authority, — abound  on  all  sides ;  and 
wonderfiilly  strengthen  the  argument  for  a  visible 
Church,  to  be  considered  as  an  organized  receptacle 
for  those  who  receive  Christ  for  their  Lord.  Thus,  when 
we  contemplate  the  mysterious  kingdom  of  nature,  we 
have  no  revelation  of  nude  essences  and  abstract  laws  ; 
but  what  we  call  by  the  names  of  Gravitation,  Attraction, 
Chemical  Affinity,  &c.,  are  the  mere  exponents  of  a 
hidden  life,  thus  realized  to  man's  observing  senses.  So 
also  if  we  revert  to  God's  empire  of  providential  govern- 
ment, we  behold  all  carried  on  through  the  palpable 
instrumentality  of  acts,  persons,  and  events  which,  how- 
ever transient  and  slight  they  may  outwardly  appear, 
often  produce  influences  on  the  spiritual  destinies  of 
mankind  beyond  human  calculation  to   overtake.      Let 
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not  therefore  Rationalism  cavil  at  tlie  exceeding  glory  of 
the  Sacramental  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  being 
associated  with  a  form  of  communication  so  simple  as 
bread  and  wine : — for  how  often  have  the  revolution  of 
kingdoms  and  the  welfare  of  untold  myriads  depended 
on  a  look  or  tone,  a  passing  word  or  single  deed  of  a 
human  being  f 

9.  In  order  to  per])€tuate  religious  Principles  and 
sacred  doctrines,  it  appears  necessary  to  enclose  them  in 
the  protective  framework  of  palpable  rites,  ceremo- 
nies, and  exterior  symbols.  In  accordance  with  this 
requirement,  God  has  ever  communicated  Himself  to  oar 
nature  chieflv  bv  Tokens  and  Testimonies  which  were 
the  coverings  of  His  spiritual  approach  to  the  soul  of 
man.  Thus  did  He  manifest  himself  in  iiery  visions,  a 
"  cloud  of  glory,"  &c.,  to  the  patriarchal  and  l^Iosaic 
worshippers  of  old.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  is  not  simply  truth  revealed  and  grace  and 
gifts  imparted :  but  that  it  also  consists  of  a  positive 
institution,  wherein  and  whereby  such  truth,  grace,  and 
gifts  are  taught  and  conveyed. 

10.  The  spiritual  and  the  visible  are  distinctions,  bat 
not  opposiTES.  The  one  may  be  intelligibly  allied  with 
the  other ;  even  as  the  soul  is  not  less  real  in  the  body, 
than  when  out  of  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  afraid  to 
admit  the  importance  of  the  visible  in  religrion,  are  as 
much  mistaken  in  their  philosophy  as  they  are  incom- 
plete in  their  Christianity. 

11.  Again:  It  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  New 
Testament  our  corporate  life  of  spiritual  privilege  in 
the  Body  of  Christ,  is  far  more  the  subject  of  apostolical 
counsel,  exhortation,  and  warning,  than  the  pbbsoral 
experience  of  the  single  believer.    The  "  wb,'*  and  the 
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"us,'  are  infinitely  more  frequent  than  the  "I"  and 
"  THOU."  Now  a  COMMUNION  to  be  effective  and  per- 
manent must  be  organic  ;  and  therefore  some  external 
institute  is  plainly  implied,  as  a  means  for  collecting  the 
individual  members  into  a  generic  whole.  In  other 
terms,  a  Visible  Church  must  be  constituted,  if  an 
external  communion  is  to  be  maintained  in  this  sensible 
world. 

12.  finally  (and  as  we  venture  to  think,  incontestably)^ 
in  Scripture  again  and  again  by  analogies,  metaphors, 
figures,  parables,  &c.,  God's  elect  in  Christ  are  so  de- 
scribed as  to  annul  the  idea  that  the  mere  faith  of  the  i/idi- 
vidual  is  all  which  the  dispensation  of  Christ  is  intended  to 
produce.    As  a  proof;   consider  that  "the  Church"  is 
represented  under  the  following  illustrations :  a  "  Bride;" 
the  "  King's  Daughter  ;"  the  "  Beloved  ;"  a  "  Moun- 
tain ;"  the  "  Lord's  House,  or  Temple  ;"  the  "  Kingdom 
OF  Heaven  ;"   the   "  Body  of  Christ ;"    the  "  Spouse  ;" 
the  "  Lamb's  Wipe  ;"  the  "  Ground  and  Pillar  of  the 
Truth."     Now   if  we  attach  any  meaning  at  all  to  these 
phrases,  it  must  be  one  which  implies  the  soul's  experi- 
mental union  with  Christ,  and  through  Him  a  sympathetic 
communion  of  the  Saints  with  each  other.     True,  our 
blessed  Lord  says,   "  The  kingdom  of  God   is   within 
you"  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21):  but  this  assertion  does  not  in 
the   remotest  degree  interfere   with   the   doctrine   of  a 
catholic  body,  public  and  palpable,  to  be  seen  and  heard 
and  understood  of  men.     It  simply  intimates  that  the 
primary  word  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  "  within"  the  circle 
of  man's  own  invisible  spirit :  but  when  that  spirit  is  thus 
quickened    by   the    Sanctifier,    the    new   principle   of 
heavenly  life  in  Christ  will  speedily  embody  itself  in  ex- 
terior operations,  and  thus  become  a  member  of  the  Church 
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catholic  and  visible.  In  truth,  an  objection  against  a 
Positive  Church  from  this  text,  would  be  equally  fatal  to 
all  conjunction  or  outward  fellowship  for  any  religious 
purpose  whatsoever. 

Thus  then  we  humbly  think,  that  our  brethren  who 
desire  to  subdue  into  silence  their  Romanistic  opponents, 
by  making  personal  Life  all  and  corporate  Life  nothing, 
cannot  fortify  tlieir  position  either  by  the  principles  of 
Reason,  the  analogies  of  Providence,  or  the  declarations 
of  Scripture.     Let  them  rather  meet  them  on  the  scrip* 
tural  ground  which  the  Church  of  England  takes ;  whose 
doctrines  both  as  to  Individuality  and  Catholicitt, 
are  in  perfect  harmony  both  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  and   the  moral  need  of  the  human  mind.    She 
neither  exaggerates,  distorts,  contracts,  nor  abbreviates 
one  principle  in  religion,  in  order  to  enforce  another: 
but,  finding  it  the  will  of  Christ  that  man's  individual  Kfe 
should  be  maintained  in  cohjunction  with  his  social  Kfe^ 
she    provides    for   both    with  maternal  love,  spiritual 
wisdom,  and  tender  care.     And  would  to  God,   instead 
of  rending  our  Church  by  these  unholy  controversies,  we 
could  all  say  with  afiectionate  reverence,  oh !  my  Mother 
Church,  "  If  I  forget  thee  let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning !" 
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VI. 

ON  THB  IDEAL  OF  THE   CHURCH,  AS  TO  THE  CREED  WHICH 
HER   CATHOLIC   MEMBERS   MAINTAIN. 

1.  Thbt  hold  that  Christianity  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  a  reli- 
gion of  positive  requirements,  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  mistake  their  Creed  for  a  Christ, 
nor  magnify  their  religion  into  their  God.  The  end, 
therefore,  of  the  sublime  Economy  revealed  unto  mankind 
Iff  Christ, — they  believe  to  be  a  fellowship  with  the 
Triune  Jehovah  for  evermore;  which  commences  in  the 
operations  of  covenanted  grace  now,  and  will  be  consum- 
mated in  the  fruitions  of  endless  glory  hereafter.  Hence 
with  them,  Christ  is  ''  All  in  All'*  in  time,  and  through 
Him  as  Redeemer,  and  by  His  imparted  Sanctifier,  God 
may  become  their  "  All  in  All  "  in  eternity.  Hence 
Forms,  Rites,  and  Sacraments  are  not  with  them  believed 
in  as  absolute  and  final,  but  relative  and  instrumental. 
Formalism,  therefore,  in  principle  is  as  much  opposed  to 
their  views,  as  heresy  in  doctrine. 

2.  But  while  true  Catholics  believe  that  Means  are 
never  to  be  falsely  glorified  into  Ends,  they  are  equally 
convinced  that  it  is  a  wicked  presumption  on  the  part  of 
man  to  aim  at  the  End  without  the  Means.  Hence 
again  forms  in  religion  are  not  by  them  considered  merely 
as  contingent  appendices,  or  local  modifications  ;  nor  as 
venerable  Relics  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  be  regarded 
with  the  traditional  enthusiasm  by  Priests  and  Church- 
men; but  rather  as  instruments  of  a  positive  connexion 
between  God  and  man;  or  as  attesting  symbols  which 
outwardly  shadow  forth  inward  truths;  or  as  sacra- 
mental CONVEYANCERS  of  Christ's   free   grace   to   His 
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Body   the  Church.      Holding   therefore   these  views  «( 
Forms, — they  cannot  sympathize  with  those  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  to  reject  formal  institutes  which 
Christ  or  His  Apostles  have  ordained  ;    any  more  than 
they  can  approve  of  others  who  wish  to  modify  doctrixes 
which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  also  revealed. 

3.  The  Catholic  Churchmen  believe  that  in  England 
we  have  a  true  Branch  op  Christ's  holy  and  Apos- 
tolical Chtrch,  which  Church  is  one  ;  though  partly 
visible  in  one  sense,  and  partly  invisible  in  another. 
Moreover,  they  believe  that  of  this  Church  Jesus  Christ, 
and  He  only,  is  the  Invisible,  Universal,  and  Eveb- 
LASTiNQ  Head.  And  thus,  if  contemplated  under  the 
asi>ect  of  a  Kingdom,  they  consider  this  Kingdom  to  be 
founded  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God;  whereby 
a  union  hath  been  established  between  God  reconciled 
and  man  redeemed,  through  the  life,  sufferings,  and  death 
of  Jesus.  Thus  the  Church  is  rooted  and  grounded  ih 
Christ  :  and  by  a  living  communion  with  Him,  both  in 
a  corporate  or  individual  capacity,— our  Humanity  attains 
its  consummation  of  bliss  now,  and  its  glory  hereafter. 

4.  They  believe  that  as  this  kingdom  of  Christ  was 
designed  to  be  universal,  spiritual,  and  yet  vibiblb, — so 
hath  Christ  not  committed  it  to  the  invention  of  humaa 
wisdom ;  nor  to  the  protection  of  haman  feelings ;  bot 
that  He  ordered,  endowed,  and  appointed  it  in  all 
things  requisite  unto'' decency,"  dignity, and  permanence. 

5.  For  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  or  Chnreh 
Catholic,  they  resort  to  Christ's  will  as  developed  in  Hk 
Word,  expounded  by  his  apostles,  and  carried  out  and 
continued  on  from  their  day  unto  the  present  boor:— 
during  the  whole  of  which  period  Christ  has  never  been 
without  a  witnessing  body  for  Himself,  on  earth. 
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6.  Catholic  Churchmen  believe  that  tlie  Church  of 
England  hath  been  in  possession  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
certain  signs  and  symbols  which  exhibit  the  infallible 
proofs  o£  her  truly  and  apostolically  forming  a  part  of 
the  Redeemer's  Spiritual  Constitution.  Among  these 
they  consider  the  following ; — a  Creed,  the  Sacraments, 
Offices,  Liturgies,  and  Orders.  And  moreover  they  de- 
light in  the  glorious  fact,  that  amid  all  the  mutations  of 
time,  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  and  the  passing  away 
of  earthly  systems  and  schemes, —  our  apostolical 
Church  hath  stood  firm  and  fast  to  the  ''  faith  once  de- 
livered unto  the  saints."  The  presence  of  her  Great 
Head  hath  been  with  her:  and  her  clergy  at  this  day 
can  trace  their  ministerial  commission,  not  to  historical 
contingencies ;  nor  political  convulsions  ;  nor  to  the  expe- 
diencies of  State-craft ;  nor  to  the  social  inventions  of 
any  age  or  country  ; — but  by  a  transmitted  line  upwardly 
and  unbrokenly  to  an  apostolical  origin;  and  which  origin 
itself  is  ultimately  resolved  into  the  commission  of  Christ 
prom  the  Father,  "  Go  ye  forth,"  &c.  AS  my  Father 
sent  me,  SO  I  send  you. 

7.  They  believe  that  the  Reformation,  in  the  majesty 
and  purity  of  its  great  principle,  was  from  God  :  and 
that  our  glorious  Reformers  were  human  instruments  in 
His  hands  for  effectuating  the  mighty  deliverance  of  our 
Church  from  the  thraldom  of  Romish  assumption,  idolatry, 
and  superstition.  Thus,  they  are  a  protesting  body  of 
Catholic  believers :  that  is,  men  who  because  they  are 
Catholics,  cannot  be  Romanists.  The  so-called  head- 
ship of  the  Pope  they  are  convinced  is  nothing  less  than 
a  Satanic  caricature,  set  up  by  pride  and  ambition 
against  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  offices  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
In  their  valiant  protest  against  this  horrible  intrusion  of 
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a  sinful  creature  between  Nations  and  Christ  as  th£ie 
Head  alone  ;  between  individual  souls  and  Christ  u 
also  THEIR  o:«LY  Lord  ;  in  this  they  admire  and  reTerenee 
the  mission  to  which  the  martyrs  and  leaders  of  the 
Anglican  Reformation  were  called.  Meanwhile,  they 
are  perfectly  aware  that  many  faults,  inconsistencies,  and 
errors  accompanied  this  grand  deliverance :  but  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  could  hardly  have  been  pre- 
vented, but  that  the  distinct  personalities  of  nations 
and  men,  rather  than  the  corporate  privileges  and 
duties  of  the  Church, — must  have  exclusivdy  employed 
and  engrossed  the  minds  of  the  Reformers. 

8.  But  while  the  Catholic  party  abhor   Rome,  they 
heartily  and  honestly  reject  Geneva :  as  superstitions  and 
idolatries  arc  to  be  detested  in  the  one  case, — so  sectarian 
egotism  and  schismatical  novelties  are  to  be  avoided  in 
the  other.     The  catholic  believer  must  have  an  embodied 
Church  as  well  as  an  abstract  creed  ;  and  hence  he  is 
persuaded,  that  as  the  communication  of  grace  to  a  sinner 
is  altogether  a  free  act  of  royal  will  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
— so  must  the  mode  and  the  method^  by  which  and  through 
which  such  grace  comes,  be  left  entirely  and  implicitly  in 
the  hands  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.     Under  this  solemn 
impression,  true  Churchmen   further  believe  that  it  is 
DISHONOURABLE  TO  CiiRisT  to  imagine  that  He  intended 
a  MINISTRY,  but  left  no  rules  for  the  selection  and  com- 
mission of  ministers ;  and  instituted  Sacraments,  but 
made  no  provision  for  their  dispensers !     Hence  it  ap- 
pears unto  them  that  the  Church  of  Christ  (functionally 
viewed)  is  not  chosen  by  man,  but  constituted  fob  hinii 
by  the  Redeemer;  and  that  instead  of  being  a  men 
Spiritual  Club  where  each  contributes  his  sum,  and 
enters  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  taste  or  will,  it  is  a 
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stBUME  ORGANIZATION  founded  upon  the  positive  decrees 
of  Christy  and  built  upon  the  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors in  the  ministry.  Between  the  Catholics  therefore 
and  Sectarians  there  is  an  immense  gulf,  not  to  be 
bridged  over  except  by  spurious  charity  and  blind  indif- 
ference to  the  law  of  the  Redeemer. 

9.  So  far  from  thinking  that,  to  view  Christianity  as 
applied  to  man  not  only  as  an  isolated  person,  but 
socially  as  a  member  in  a  body,  is  to  encourage  for- 
malism, they  rather  conclude  that  thereby  Christ  is  espe- 
dally  magnified.  For  as  long  as  religion  is  confined  to 
the  frames,  feelings,  and  experience  of  an  individual, 
there  is  danger  of  egotism,  self-indulgence,  and  self- 
righteousness.  But  when  faith  beholds  the  ''  body  of 
Christ,"  and  each  man  as  a  member  related  thereby  to 
the  whole,  and  in  that  whole  enjoying  a  communion-life, 
the  heart  expands  into  a  largeness  wliich  is  heavenly  and 
divine.  Above  all,  this  realization  of  Christ  and  Christ 
ALONE,  as  the  actuating  Life  and  ruling  Head  not  only  of 
doctrines,  but  of  institutes  and  forms  in  the  Church, 
tends  to  empty  the  creature  of  all  merit,  and  to  ascribe 
everything  holy,  spiritual,  and  real,  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Word  preached ;  the  Sacrament  dispensed  ;  the  prayer 
offered  ;  the  chapter  read,  and  the  praise  ascribed — oh ! 
the  genuine  Churchman  in  each  and  all  can  say.  He  is 
the  Alpha  of  all  their  validity,  and  the  Omega  of  all 
their  effect. 

10,  and  Lastly.  In  their  positive  aspect  the  Catholic 
party  believe  that  all  the  yearnings  of  the  age ;  all  tlie 
restlessness  of  exacting  intellect ;  the  aspirations  of  society 
for  fellowships  on  a  broader  basis,  and  the  cry  for  educa- 
tion, enlightenment,  liberty,  and  peace,  are  to  be  met 

BY     that    spiritual     PROVISION     FOR     HUMANITY     WHICH 
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Christ  uath  treasured  up  in  His  Church.  Th*; 
too,  while  tliey  dread  Dissenterism,  they  can  perce 
that  in  every  form  of  self-will  which  the  manifold  secta- 
rianism of  the  heart  exhibits,  there  are  distorted  tritbs, 
mangled  doctrines,  and  mutilated  principles  at  work, 
which  are  capable  of  finding  a  true  explanation  and 
deliverance  in  that  spiritual  constitution  which  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  exhibits.  In  fact,  they  believe  in  tie 
Church  and  in  the  Church  alone,  the  harmony,  unity, 
and  CO- existence  of  all  those  separate  ideas  and  clashing 
systems  which  sectarianism  loves  and  invents,  are  to  U 
realized.  This  Creed  therefore  engenders  no  harsh 
bigotry,  hatred,  or  intolerance,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
hold  it ;  but  whether  they  cry  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,*'  or  "  Good-will  to  man,"  they  are  convinced 
both  the  glory  and  the  good-will  are  best  promoted  by 
those  who  live,  feel,  and  act,  under  the  controlling  power 
of  these  words,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  cathouc 
Church." 
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VII. 

ON    THE   IDEAL   OF   THE   CHURCH    IN    REGARD   TO    HER 

EXISTING    RELATIONS. 

Finally,  let  gs  consecrate  a  few  pages  to  the  Church 
of  England,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  her  existing  rela- 
tions. And  here  it  is  mere  supererogation  to  observe, 
that  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  some  brief  pages  we  can 
enclose  but  few  of  those  presiding  truths  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  be  prominently  developed  and 
applied.  All  that  we  shall  presume  to  attempt,  is  to 
throw  a  few  glimmering  remarks  on  the  relationship 
which  our  venerable  Establishment  is  now  exhibiting  to- 
wards the  political,  social,  intellectual,  and  sjiiritual  state 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  outset,  then,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  Church 
of  England  be  indeed  a  true  branch  of  Christ's  holy  and 
apostolic  Church,  then  by  her  very  spiritual  constitution, 
she  must  emanate  both  directly  and  indirectly  through- 
out the  heart  of  the  nation,  a  corrective  influence  and 
transforming  efficacy,  which,  though  the  filmed  eyes  of 
political  utilitarians  may  choose  not  to  see, — arc  never- 
theless deep,  subtle,  pervading,  and  in  many  ways  spi- 
ritually and  morally  victorious  over  all  the  opposing 
elements  of  corruption  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
For,  experimentally  defined,  what  is  Christianity  but 
"  the  salt  of  the  earth"  and  "  the  light  of  the  tcorld"  and  in 
proportion  as  the  Church  of  England  retains  the  one  in 
its  full  savour,  and  the  other  in  effective  clearness,  her 
Divine  privilege  is  to  act,  under  God,  chiefly  in  the  way 

of  CONTRAST    AND    CORRECTION    tO    tllC     ChfistleSS    WOrld 

around.      As  the  salt,  her  office  is  to  preserve  mankind 
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^:ui  -fcirxial  itfura  Cfi  il*:^  >irrf-:iur::on :  and  as  the 
i;«raT.  ier  iT~r  ji.  z:  :rrvi.:izi  i^i  iiss.'Ive  the  clouds  of 
in":t:llrTjiir    iL'i."ie!»  tu.*:   k:^  ii*  ira-trivtl  round  the 
-mt.iI  in  r4:crf!i<:f  *;   'rfi:"?"  r!LLrj>^':cr  &z.'i  its  own  condi- 
li'.n..     Hrri  ::  ;&  "rij.:  :if  '."iijr:!  ::'  Christ  is  realized  in 
tiiii:  jirrr  r^.'S'i'ra.  t:  Trij:i  *Cic  w-^s  pr^esiinated  from 
•jT^rliisZi-'.'Z :  *iie  nLJiJ-nr^s  :]:=   lirioc  character  of  the 
Rfi-etmer  za  cani,  :t  -  L*..v:  ."•.••i"  S>:h  to  the  bodies 
iZ'i  ^:al=>  oc  si-fr::  izd  '.iiT^rrVre  to  (Quench   her  savins: 
^rin'-'iiCrfs.  wril.i  ce  T^.r:~.L"T   to   rcrr   mankind  in  the 
•^okze»  ■:•'  J.  aiv-ril  e:l:pi?«r,  ^zd  Lz.  the  Mi:;ht  of  moral 

I2  n^rer^ri',**:  tira  :o  :i:^  e-erpiin^  contrast  which  our 
CIi:in:h  cms;  ev^r  exair::  iinder  all  the  compIexioDal 
T'lritrzes  or'  j'-jf  uLaf  err^r  ar-i  r>cli^\>n,  need  we  hesitate 
::  i^jm  :ii:  she  Ls  a;  rliis  monien:  noblr  aathenticatins^ 
her  oLiiUkS  to  be  Instsuotkesss  of  the  empire,  by  oppos- 
LiiT  ziilllr,  majesticallT.  and  consistent  It.  the  great 
KE3:£SY  OF  ous  SATiox — SELF-WILL !  Let  US  tracc  the 
evolurion  of  this,  acder  the  fourfold  division  which  we 
have  alreadr  sc^^ested. 

And  first,  we  have  self-will  in  politics,  prodncing:  trea- 
son to  authority.  We  use  the  word  treason  advisedly, 
for  under  every  varied  shape,  whether  of  Radicalism, 
ChanL^m.  or  Socialism,  treason  to  all  coercive  law  is  at 
the  root  of  this  evil  manifestation.  Now,  in  what  way 
does  the  Church  counteract  this  political  enormity? 
Why,  by  embodying  in  all  her  forms,  and  implicating  in 
all  her  doctrines  the  following  truth,  viz. — That  in  refer- 
ence to  government,  the  principle  of  God  is  sovereignty, 
the  means  submission,  and  the  result  order ;  but  that  the 
principle  of  the  Devil  is  equality,  the  means  rebellion, 
and  the  result  disorder.     Assuredly,  the  suicidal  axioniv 
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that  ^  the  people  (i.  e.  the  self- willing  masses,)  are  the 
source  of  power,"  enjoys  no  shielding  authority  either 
firom  the  Articles,  Services,  or  Formulas  of  the  Church  of 
England.  With  her,  sovereignty  and  magistracy  are 
Ood-sanctioned  and  God-derived.  '^  By  me  kings  reign, 
and  princes  decree  justice."  "The  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  op  God."  "  Honour  the  king  ;"  "  Obey  them 
that  have  the  rule  over  you ;"  "  I  exhort  that,  first  of  all, 
supplications,  &a  &c.,  be  made  for  kings,  and^or  all  that 
are  in  authority  J'  These  are  the  maxims  and  principles 
which  pervade  the  whole  service  and  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Like  golden  ligatures  of  truth,  they  bind 
the  throne  of  human  majesty  on  earth  to  tlic  Throne  of 
divine  supremacy  in  heaven.  Truths  like  these  consti- 
tute the  doctrinal  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  political 
glory  of  her  people :  and  evil  indeed  will  that  day  be, 
when,  forsaking  the  foundation  of  Divine  will  as  the 
basis  of  government  and  source  of  power,  the  Church 
should  either  attempt  to  teach,  or  the  nation  at  large  be 
willing  to  be  taught, — that  government  sprung  from  a 
compromise  of  the  individual  will  with  general  expe- 
diency; and  that  instead  of  an  express  sanction  for 
sovereignty  from  God  himself,  a  convenient  phantasm, 
called  in  the  vocabulary  of  political  speculation,  "  social 
compacf* — is  the  true  ground  and  reason  on  which  our 
civil  authority  may  be  said  to  repose.  Let  us  devoutly 
thank  God,  that  as  long  as  the  Church  of  England  shall 
echo  the  Divine  assertion,  that  "  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning" — she 
will  never  require  the  light  of  mere  human  argument 
wherewith  to  thread  her  way  through  the  labyrinthine 
darkness  of  political  sophistry.  It  is  her  sublime  and  in- 
alienable privilege  both  to  possess,  and  to  consult  at  the 
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Shrine  of  infallible  reason  itself,  and  thence  to  deViver 
the   true   principles  of  polity  as  well   as  faith  to  ber 
children  : — the  Bible  is  in  the  midst  of  her  (that  intellec- 
tual Shekinah  where  the  Supreme  Intellect  is  enthroned) 
— and  she  will   never  authorize  the   blind  doctrine  of 
social  parity  in  man,  as  long  as  her  oracle  of  truth  de- 
clares human  subordination  to  be  the  revealed  principle 
of  God. 

In  passing  from  this  subject,  we  may  take  the  lil^erty 
to  add,  that  much  of  the  sinful  confusion  that  covers  tlie 
national  mind  on  the  subject  of  sovereignty  and  subjec- 
tion, may  be  traced  to  the  popularity  of  that  destructive 
falsehood, — viz.,  Tliat  politics  and  religion  are  entirely 
unconnected.  Now  what  is  this  but  political  atheism? 
Surely  if  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  rational  creature  are  at  all  related  to  each 
other  in  the  way  of  command  and  obedience,  there  can  he 
no  region  of  moral  conduct  in  which  this  relationship 
may  dcvelope  itself,  or  over  which  our  faculties  can  ex- 
patiate,— where  Divine  control  on  the  one  hand,  and 
human  subjection  on  the  other,  are  not  to  be  distinctly, 
reverently,  and  uniformly  acknowledged.  So  far  from 
admitting  the  principle  that  politics  and  religion  are  se- 
parate and  separable  things,  the  Bible,  and  the  Church 
of  England,  as  instructing  us  by  and  through  its  pages, 
everywhere  teaches  us  that  God  must  be  in  politics,  as  in 
all  other  principles  of  conduct;  or  else,  those  politics 
must  be  virtually  atheism  in  public  men  and  measures; 
and  if  carried  up  to  their  native  climax,  tend  to  anthrone 
the  Almighty  as  the  God  of  nations,  before  the  bar  of 
whose  will  the  character  of  man,  under  every  form  of 
evolution,  is  to  stand  and  be  judged.  True,  onr  Lord  bat 
illustrated  the  distinct  acting*  of  our  obedience  by  his  de- 
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cision.  Render  therefore  unto  Ccesar  the  things  which  are 
CasarSy  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Gods ;"  but  it 
yet  remains  to  be  proved,  that  he  has  any  where  implied 
that  God  is  not  the  God  of  Ceesar  and  his  things  also ! 
So  that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  king  exerts  authority,  or  a 
snbject  pays  obedience,  a  Divine  principle  must  never 
cease  to  control  the  one,  or  to  actuate  the  other. 

Let  us  now  regard  the  Church  of  England  as  respects 
her  relation  to  the  social  state  of  the  empire :  and  may  we 
not  at  once  assert  with  a  grateful  largeness  of  expression, 
that  she  is  the  spiritual  Centre,  from  whence  our  domestic 
morals  pre-eminently  derive  their  sacred  force  and  beauti- 
ful expansion  ?     Circulating,  as  she  docs  by  her  varied 
ministrations,    a  rich    life-blood    of   celestial    influence 
through  the  vast  framework  of  the  social  body, — who 
shall  duly  estimate  the  pervading  energy  w^ith  which  she 
purifies  the  hearts  and  households  of  the  land  ?    Consider 
for  instance,  that  when  on  every  Sabbath-day  she  opens 
in  the  Gospel  the  gates  of  mercy  to  mankind,  and  causes 
the   freshness  and  the  fragrance  of  eternity  to  breathe 
over  the  deadness  and  dryness  of  our  sin-fevered  world, 
— how  much  of  all  that  constitutes  the  moral  heaven  of 
the  coming  week — how  much  of  all  that  is  chaste  in  love, 
riefined  in  thought,  exalted  in  idea,  and   benevolent  in 
action, — might  be  traced  up  to  the  truths  she  expounds,  to 
the  ordinances  she  administers,  and  to  the  motives  which 
she  is  authorized  to  supply  ?     Around  her  as  the  sun  of 
our  social  system,  the  graces  of  private  life  may  be  said 
to  shine  and  act ;  while  from  her  they  derive  the  evan- 
gelic beauty  of  their  expression,  and   the  philanthropic 
fbrm  of  their  development.     How  many  crushed  hearts 
does  her  soothing  voice  revive !     How  many  chilled  and 
desolated  natures  does  she  warm  and  cheer!     How  many 
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dark,  doubting,  and  depraved  spirits  does  she  enligliten, 
convince,  and  restore !  And  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  how 
many  a  throbbing  head  has  she  pillowed  in  peace !  And 
consider,  too,  how  finely  adapted  is  her  ritual  to  tbit 
varied  round  of  experiences,  which  are  commensurate 
with  the  circles  of  social  life.  Whether  present  at  the 
bridal  altar,  to  hallow  the  bonds  of  human  affection  with 
the  principles  of  Divine  purity ;  or  placing  in  the  bap- 
tismal embrace  of  the  child-loving  Redeemer,  new-born 
infancy  ;  or  hovering  with  all  the  watching  eyes  of  a 
i^piritual  mother  beside  the  solemnities  of  a  dying  bed; 
or  chanting  over  the  cherished  dust  of  some  departed 
saint  the  august  requiem  of  immortality :  in  a  word, 
whether  you  contemplate  social  life  at  the  height  of 
action,  or  in  the  depth  of  affliction, — may  we  not  pour 
forth  a  national  h}*mn  of  gratitude  to  the  Most  High 
for  the  influence,  the  character,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England  ?  Surely  he  that  toucheth  Her 
toucheth  the  apple  of  the  Nation's  eye ! 

The  third  aspect  under  which  the  benign  agency  of  our 
Establishment  discovers  itself  shall  now  be  considered, 
viz.,  as  controlling  and  chastening  the  intellectual 
STATE  of  the  empire.  And  here,  as  before,  we  are  pro- 
foundly mistaken  if  we  do  not  find  Her  attitude,  as  the 
endowed  teacher  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  commissioned 
proclaimer  of  divine  mysteries, — ^to  be  at  once  dignified, 
noble,  and  uncompromising;  and  thus  confronting  with 
mild  but  majestic  antagonism,  certain  states  of  wMiQuyl 
mind,  modes  of  popular  feeling,  and  manifestatioiifl  of 
public  delusion,  which,  if  allowed  to  operate  nnftbAgtwn<Ml 
and  uncoerced,— wiU  terminate  in  the  destmction  of  the 
real  intellectual  grandeur  and  moral  sanity  of  the  empife. 
Let  us  indulge  in  a  little  detail. 
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On  casting  our  regards  on  the  signs  of  the  times,  we 
are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  expansive  culture  of  the 
intellectual  powers  in  the  leading  systems  of  the  day,  is 
heralded  as  the  climax  of  national  attainment,  without 
the  slightest  reverence  for  the  growth  of  moral  feelings. 

IlTTELLECT    IS    NOW    THE    POPULAR    GOD,    arOUUd    whoSC 

altar  the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  flatteries  of  philo- 
sophy are  concentrated  and  combined.  The  disastrous 
consequences  of  all  this  would  require  volumes  to  unfold. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  according  to  the  revealed  mind 
of  God,  man  is  a  fallen  being ;  that  is,  human  nature  is 
utterly,  absolutely,  and  helplessly  corrupt;  and  more- 
over, that  much  of  this  dreadful  malady  is  rooted  in  the 
haughtiness  of  the  intellect.  This  being  the  case,  man 
can  no  more  regenerate  his  own  nature  than  he  can 
magnify  himself  into  the  Almighty;  whatever  comes  ^(titi 
man  will  partake  of  man.  He  is  darkness,  and  cannot 
produce  light ;  weakness,  and  cannot  produce  strength ; 
corruption,  and  cannot  produce  purity.  If  restored  at 
all  therefore,  the  influence  that  will  be  adequate  to  the 
achievement  must  be  cibcve  and  heyond  that  nature  with 
which  it  is  to  contend ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  super- 
natural  and  divine.  And  if  moreover  we  add  to  this, 
that  the  will  is  so  distinct  from  the  intellect,  that  no 
cultivation  of  the  last,  however  exquisite  and  refined, 
can  really  of  itself  overcome  the  perversity  of  the  first, — 
we  cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that  attained  knowledge, 
apart  from  sacred  principle,  will  serve  only  to  deepen  the 
moral  gulf  which  exists  between  the  Divine  character  and 
the  human  condition.  Unfallen  nature  might  be  culti- 
vated into  an  approximation  with  Deity,  on  its  own 
principles,  because  they  would  be  in  harmonious  analogy 
with  the  principles  of  God ;  but  fallen  nature  can  only 
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^  •.  -  :  .^  •-  ::  .'.-.r-^^.i  .:..■:. -r.ion  by  a  remedial  process. 
•'.J.:  *"  1'.  -•  ^ ■■:.-}  1- ;.  l:jj.::on  of  it?  alterative  energy 
i.";-^:':  ■.!-.  jr.'i:  5« !:-'='•■-'.  c:"  :ae  creature  in  the  absolute 
-..•.=:-  J-J.-T  ::  ilie  Crt.a:cr.  uuril  it  be  finally  restored  to 
.:?  vr:— =■  il  iiiii^i.  Henoc  ihe  grand  especiality  of  the 
i-'^*.':!  i^  :— ^  ::  iri:-^  out  the  sell-risrhteousness  aud 
::;c  ?^l:"-vr':z.d.i==jx  c:  hunian  nature*  that  the  righteous- 
L'.ss  i-'i  s:rt::^'ji  cf  uie  Divine  may  freely  and  fully  be 
i»,-rf.:  ii::o  i:?  :l-Loe.  TLu>  the  doctrines  of  grace  pre- 
>^.":  a  liu'Ji ■:!:::;:  i  r-Vt>s  to  the  native  pride,  powers,  and 
f  r::.c:: '.».>  o:*  uiii:.  Eiihcr  reason  is  transcended;  or 
■.:i..i^  •d:!:--*  or.c\:kfi.  or  oiiriositv  tamed;  or  the  will 
L^.^M;•i.  tilt-  ^~Vcr:v.'::>  suKlwieJ.  and  }>assious  denied; — in 
•.:!.. 7  ^  ,^^^^^.  rlu*  "oli  man"  is  morally  crucified  on  the 
cr.-^  cf  :ru:h.  rlia:  the  "  new  man"  may  be  produced  by 
iht  crtatLvc  c:;<:**vv  of  craoe  in  his  stead. 

Hv  w  closc'.y  rlitSc  views  apply  to  the  Socinian  arro- 
iiduoe  of  our  day.  and  to  that  educational  heresy  which 
uo"^  so  mourntally  deludes  even  those  who  profess  to 
•*  walk  by  rairh.  and  not  by  sight,"  needs  no  argument 
to  >how.  But  t!iis  we  venture  to  assert,  that  if  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  sacreil  truth  was  concealed 
under  clouds  of  Pa}Kd  darkness  and  polluting  supersti- 
tiou— the  ilanger  now  is,  that  we  shall  be  so  dazzled  by 
the  intellectual  glare  of  our  own  attainments,  as  to  hare 
no  eyesight  sufficiently  meek  and  purified  to  behold  the 
solemn  lustre  and  loveliness  of  divine  realities.  We  are 
more  endangered  by  our  light  than  our  darkness ;  and  m 
the  blaze  of  scientific  discovery  have  need  to  fear  ear- 
nestly, that  we  do  not  mistake  a  philosophic  admiration 
of  God's  WORK  for  a  spiritual  imitation  of  His  wiix.  By 
contemplating  the  first  we  may  indeed  admire  His  Attn- 
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butes,  but  it  is  only  by  practising  the  second  that  we  can 
adore  his  Personality. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  passion  for 
physical  science  which  now  infects  the  entire  frame  of  our 
popular  literature.  Matter  is  more  cultivated  than  mind; 
and  a  spirit  of  subtle  Materialism  directly  or  indirectly 
wields  a  palsying  influence  over  the  free  movements  of 
all  that  is  high,  holy,  and  ethereal  in  our  being.  Above 
all,  the  facts  of  creation  are  beginning  to  be  lifted  into  a 
rivalship  with  the  principles  of  revelation,  as  though  ex- 
hibiting a  counterpart  view  of  Godhead ;  so  that  if  we 
adopt  the  fashionable  creed  of  certain  philosophers,  the 
earth  itself  is  a  species  of  responsive  Scripture,  out  of 
whose  syllables  of  matter  science  may  spell  the  complete 
name  and  nature  of  the  Invisible  God !  Now,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  this,  let  us  observe  that  the  character  of 
God  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  interpreted  on  the 
mere  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  For  notwith- 
standing the  boasted  march  of  physical  science  into  the 
secrets  of  material  creation,  and  the  constitution  of  man, 
— voe  are  as  far  off  as  ever  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  tJie 
Divine  will  and  purposes^  if  we  exclude  revelation.  The 
truth  is,  natural  science  has  lighted  its  torch  at  the  sun 
of  revelation,  and  then  waved  it  over  the  heads  of  man- 
kind, in  the  boastful  attitude  of  a  light  self-discovered. 
Or,  we  may  otherwise  assert,  that  philosophy  has  plun- 
dered the  Bible  of  its  costly  principles,  and  thus  attempted 
to  demonstrate  the  adequacy  of  reason,  to  the  overthrow 
of  spiritual  averments  in  the  Bible.  But  after  all,  what 
is  the  amount  of  fair  conclusion,  drawn  from  "  the  things 
ihat  are  seenf*  Why,  that  man  is  encircled  with  one 
huge  MTSTBBY  OF  MYSTERiALisM,  witliout  a  siuglc  glcam 
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of  moral  explanation  to  illuminate  the  whole !  If  God 
(as  philosophic  sentiment  exclaims)  be  simply  mercifal 
and  wise,  why  this  disorder  and  death  ?  How  can  the 
philosopher  reason  his  way  by  logical  assent,  firom  an 
imperfect  and  polluted  creation,  to  the  all-perfect  and 
all-holy  God  ?  The  utmost  (we  say  it  with  profound 
respect)  that  mere  science  can  achieve  for  him,  is  to  leave 
his  mind  in  a  state  of  vibration  between  two  wonders ; — 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  crowding  glories  and 
harmonies  which  combine  their  fascinations  on  all  sides ; 
and  that,  on  the  other,  of  those  disorders  and  disasters 
that  perpetually  interrupt  the  scene,  and  mar  the  sym- 
metry and  benevolence  of  the  whole.  Here  is  mystery : 
before  it  philosophy  is  either  mute,  or  babbles  like  an 
infant  in  its  dream.  But  what  says  the  Bible  ?  "  Cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake."  "  The  earnest  expectation  of 
the  creature  {creation)  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
sons  of  God ^  for  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity  not 
willingly  .  .  .  — itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  Aoifrf- 
aye  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God^  for  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  until  now,**  In  this  passage  we  have  a 
profound  inference,  which  science  could  never  have 
educed  ;  viz. — that  the  disorders  of  the  natural  world  are 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  disorders  of  the  rational.  In  the 
existence  of  the  last,  there  is  a  penal  foundation  for  the 
first :  in  a  word,  the  moral  corruption  of  the  world  within 
and  the  physical  corruption  of  the  world  without.,  when 
placed  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  are  seen  to  be  tLe  inter- 
preting counterparts  of  each  other. 

But  enough  of  this :  and  now  it  may  be  asked,  in  what 
way  do  the  doctrinal  energies  of  our  Church  tend  to 
counteract  and  chasten  down  this  idolatry  for  unsanctified 
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intellect,  and  this  vehement  cultiration  of  physical 
science?  We  answer  simply,— by  setting  a  pbrsonal 
God  in  mystery  and  in  mercy  in  all  her  prayers,  praises, 
ordinances,  and  sacraments,  continually  before  the  mental 
eyes  and  capacities  of  her  people.  We  say  persokal 
Ck>D;  becaose  it  is  with  God  in  His  living,  acting, 
and  controlling  Personality,  and  not  with  mere  attri- 
bates,  or  divine  abstractions,  that  religion  is  conversant. 
In  the  world,  all  is  earthly,  sensual,  temporal;  in  the 
Chorch,  on  the  contrary,  all  is  heavenly,  spiritual,  and 
eternal :  man  and  his  Maker  are  brought  face  to  face  ; 
and  instead  of  the  exciting,  feverish,  and  ever-changing 
novelties  of  material  science,  the  mind  converses  with  the 
venerable  secrets  and  the  solemn  verities  of  a  spiritual 
world  to  come.  Above  all,  the  Church  of  England  pre- 
serves the  intellect  unfiattered,  by  holding  her  mysteries 
unexplained.  While  paying  due  homage  to  the  reason 
of  man  as  a  glorious  faculty,  she  never  trusts  the  pre- 
sumption of  its  feeble  acts.  The  presiding  character  of 
her  formularies  seems  to  be,  —  first,  an  authoritative 
announcement  of  the  truth,  claiming  the  submission  ever, 
bnt  the  sacrifice  never,  of  the  human  intellect :  secondly, 
a  scriptural  fulness  of  doctrine :  thirdly,  a  comprehensive 
gprasp  of  application  to  the  exigencies  of  the  heart,  and  to 
the  experiences  of  the  soul:  and  fourthly,  a  spirit  of 
candour  and  charity  to  all : — in  short,  at  one  time  ex- 
hibiting heights  of  intellectual  majesty  which  the  mind  of 
ipi  archangel  might  delight  to  mount, — and  at  anotlier, 
affording  simplicities  of  statement  which  the  tiny  facul- 
ties of  an  infant  may  embrace.  Thus  under  Divine  mercy 
and  guidance,  she  co-works  with  the  central  design  of 
the  Bible,  in  humbling  the  pride  of  our  intellect,  and  sub- 
the  perversity  of  our  will.    And  how  significant 
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is  this  momentous  truth, — ^that  as  the  rejection  of  mvsten^ 
out  of  Christ  was  the  fall  of  mau  unto  death,  so  the 
reception  of  mystery  in  Christ  must  be  his  rise  again 
unto  life ! 

To  this  view  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  connexion 
with  her  tranquillizing  influence  on  the  intellectual  fever 
of  our  day, — much  might  be  added  also  as  to  her  wise 
provision  against  the  imposture  of  excitement,  the  perib 
of  expediency,  and  the  power  of  opinion  which  are  now 
diseasinir  the  moral  health  of  millions  around  us.  But 
our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  occupy  a  page  or  two  on 
the  bearings  of  our  Church  towards  the  nation  at  large, 
considered  as  her  spiritual  diocese. 

^Vhat  then  is  the  general  expression  of  the  National 
]Mind  at  present,  considered  as  an  index  to  its  tempera- 
ment in  spiritual  things  i  And  here  it  would  resemble  a 
heathenish  gratitude  towards  the  Almighty  Inspirer  of 
whatsoever  is  divine  in  the  motive,  and  exalted  in  the 
actions  of  man, — to  deny  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  prac- 
tical benevolence  distinguishing  a  large  portion  of  professing 
members  of  our  Church,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Their  religion  is  not  the  monastic  ideal  of  the 
mere  contemplatist,  residing  coldly  apart  from  the  warm 
stir  and  homely  life  of  men  and  things  around  them :  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  social  in  its  very  essence,  and  realizes 
its  origin  from  the  heart  of  God,  by  its  catholic  sympathy 
with  the  heart  of  man.  Aware  of  that  tremendous  change 
which  the  increase  of  population  will  speedily  introduce 
into  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  people,  and  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  also,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  the  middle  rlntwci 
must  virtually  become  the  political  masters  of  the  empire, 
— we  delight  to  recognise  the  heroic  activity  of  thoasajub, 
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who  are  preparing  to  meet  this  crisis  of  national  character 
on  the  sound  principles  of  Christianity  and  Churchman- 
ship.  Hence  societies  for  relieving  the  temporal  distress, 
and  for  dispersing  the  spiritual  darkness  in  which  some 
millions  of  our  countrymen  are  wasting  and  withering 
away, — ^are  multiplying  around  with  magnificent  increase. 
For  this  revival  of  Christian  energy,  this  noble  combina- 
tion of  doctrines  of  love  with  deeds  of  mercy, — our 
gratitude  cannot  be  too  intensely  felt,  or  too  fervidly  ex- 
pressed. Above  all,  the  fine  glow  of  missionary  zeal 
which  is  beginning  to  difiuse  itself  over  the  whole  body 
of  our  Church  with  somewhat  of  its  apostolical  purity, 
together  with  a  deepening  consciousness  of  those  para- 
mount claims  which  the  Colonies  have  on  our  spiritual 
compassion, — these,  and  other  cheering  signs  and  com- 
forting manifestations,  must  not  remain  unthanked  or 
unregarded. 

But,  granting  all  this  to  be  no  enthusiast's  dream,  but 
simply  reality,  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves,  that  in 
the  main,  the  spirit  of  our  day  is  utterly  uncongenial 
with  the  humbling  character  and  coercive  power  of  those 
truths,  for  the  teaching  and  impressing  of  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  constituted  by  God.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  revolting  forms  and  infernal  shapes  in 
which  infidelity  is  daily  revealing  itself, — we  have  only 
to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  deteriorating  influences  at  pre- 
sent in  national  prominence  and  power,  to  perceive  at 
once  that  the  sacred  warfare  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
neither  vague  nor  superficial.  The  intense  passion  for 
accumulation,  under  the  spell  of  which  money  and  the 
market  become  practically  ^Hhe  all  in  all"  of  popular 
sway  and  reference  ;*  the  distracting  variety  of  pursuits, 

■  *  While  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
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tbroagh  which,  as  by  so  many  moral  valves,  the  steanung 
excitement  of  public  restlessness  continues  to  escape; 
the  grovelling  sacrifice  of  what  is  lofty  in  principle  to  the 
low  venalties  of  expediency  ;  the  feverish  love  of  external 
result  in  religion,  science,  and  literatare,  instead  of  in- 
ternal influence ;  a  sickly  homage  paid  to  reigning  opinion, 
however  adverse  that  opinion  may  be  to  the  Divine  glonr 
or  human  warfare ;  a  profane  trust  in  the  powers  of  un- 
converted nature, — as  if  there  yet  lurked  in  the  secrecies 
of  our  constitution  certain  elements  of  perfectabilitj, 
which  will  enable  victorious  philosophy  to  triumph  over 
the  fallen  nature  of  man :  above  all,  the  fatal  blunder  of 
thinking  that  the  real  elevation  of  the  expanded  intellect 
can  be  carried  on  by  any  other  process  than  through  the 
puri^'ing  transformation  of  the  moral  powers  ;''^ — ^tkese 

all  those  'products  of  knowledge  which  are  confined  to  gross,  definite* 
and  tangible  objects,  have,  with  the  aid  of  experimental  philoM^y, 
been  ever^'  day  putting  on  more  brilliant  colours,  the  splendour  of  the 
imagination  has  been  fading ;  sensibility,  which  was  formerly  a  gene- 
rous nursling  of  rude  nature,  has  been  chased  firom  its  ancient  range 
in  the  wide  dominion  of  patriotism  and  religion  with  the  wmpfam  of 
derision,  by  a  shadow  calling  it  good  sense  ;  and  calculations  of  pR- 
sumptuous  expediency,  groping  their  way  among  partial  and  temporuy 
consequences,  have  been  substituted  for  the  dictates  of  paramount  and 
in&llible  conscience,  the  supreme  embracer  of  consequences;  liieksi 
and  circumspect  decencies  have  banished  the  graceful  negligence  and 
unsuspicious  dignity  of  virtue. — Wordsworth  on  the  Belaiumi  ofGrtai 
Britain^  8^,  4^;.,  p.  164. 

*  There  are  m3'Bterie8  relative  to  the  connexion  between  the  wool 
and  intellectual  frame  of  man,  which  our  fiwulties  in  their  present 
fSdlen  and  deluded  state  are  unequal  to  unfold.  But  notwithstanding 
this,  all  men,  more  or  less,  actually  realize  the  connexion.  There  is  a 
circular  action  between  the  state  of  the  will  and  the  oondnct  of  the 
intellect  continually  experienced;  while  in  reftrenoe  to  the  font  of 
the  aflfectjoni,  how  oAcn  does  the  definrniz^  power  of  paaioQ  tnat* 
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and  other  inflaences  might  be  adduced  as  counteracting 
the  mild  agency  of  scriptural  truth,  and  wielding  a  per- 
petual hostility  against  the  moral  aggression  of  our 
Churchy  in  her  endeavours  to  season  the  world  with  the 
salt  of  divine  principle,  and  to  preserve  the  souls  of  her 
diildren  firom  doctrinal  putrefaction  and  spiritual  death. 

Against  all  these  varied  elements  then  of  existing 
enmity  (combined  in  their  action,  though  clashing  in  their 
principles),  is  there  aught  in  the  ruling  doctrines  and 
ritual  apparatus  of  the  Church  of  England,  calculated  to 
make  head  ?  Under  God,  we  believe  there  is :  and  in 
her,  we  venture  to  assert,  amid  the  rising  waves  of  revo- 
lationand  the  tossing  sea  of  popular  discontent,  the  peace, 

nmte  the  Ddty  into  a  moral  similitude  to  itself,  and  thus  tempt  the 
dreamizig  heretic  to  bask  his  voluptuous  life  away  under  the  approving 
mile  of  an  imagined  Jehovah  I  Various  are  the  passages  in  Scripture 
which  contain  the  seeds  of  the  finest  and  most  effective  arguments 
which  may  he  brought  against  the  profane  tendency  of  oiu:  times,  to 
make  the  expansion  of  the  mental  faculties,  rather  than  the  purification 
of  the  moral  fbelings,  the  great  object  of  national  ambition.  Among 
olhera,  let  the  following  two  be  reverently  considered,  and  we  will 
dare  to  assert  that  they  establish  a  principle  firm  as  the  divine  attri- 
butes themselves,  viz.,  that  the  loftiest  ejppansion  of  mind  can  never  he 
attained  without  a  corresponding  purific<Uion  of  the  heart. 

'^The  Jews  marvelled  (being  worshippers  of  mere  knowledge), 
saying,  how  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned?  Jesus 
answered  them  and  said,  my  doctrine  is  not  mine  (t.  e.,  humanly 
eseogitated,  as  you  dream),  but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  will  (wnxs) 
TO  no  BIS  WILL,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctbdie,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.**  (John  vii.  15, 16, 17.)  Again, 
in  a  passage  equally  profound  and  sublime,  we  read,  "  Lord,  how  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world? 
JesoB  answered  and  said  unto  him,  if  a  bian  love  ice,  he  will  keep 
MT  woBiM ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  cobce  uino 
BDf,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.**    (John  xiv.  22, 23.) 
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happiiies;^,  and  glory  of  the  empire  can  alone  Xye  safely 
arkeil.  To  illustrate  this  would  require  a  volume:  yet 
niav  the  whole  be  concentrated  in  this  one  iuviolabie  fact, 

THE     SAVING     PRINCIPLES     OF    Ol'R     ChURCH     ARE    IS 

ADSOLUTB  UARMONT  WITH  THE  REVEALED  PROMISES  OF 
heaven;  and  the  MORE  THE  NATION  18  TAUGHT  TO 
EMBODY  THE  PURITY  OF  THE  ONE  IN  UBR  CHARACTER, 
THE     MORE     8HB     WILL    REALIZE    THE     BLESSING     OF  THE 

OTHER  IN  HER  WELFARE.  For  demonstrated  it  may  be 
with  the  precision  of  mathematical  proof,  that  "  righteous' 
^  ness  exalteth  a  natioUy  but  shi  is  a  reproach  to  any  people!* 
True,  ill  the  eve  of  our  Church  no  relation  which  man 
bears  to  this  world  is  forgot ;  but  it  is  pre-eminently  over 
the  destinies  of  his  eternal  consciousness  that  she  bends 
her  watchful  and  unwearied  gaze.  In  order  to  discipline 
the  infant  of  time  for  its  manhood  in  eternity,  she  per- 
petually brings  before  the  responsible  soul  its  ever-awful 
relationship  to  Godhead,  in  the  Triune  aspect  of  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Judge  :  and  in  all  the  detail  of  that 
supernatural  hidden  life  which  religion  inculcates,  there 
is  a  celestial  provision  for  counteracting  the  infection  of 
that  lower  form  of  visible  and  worldly  life,  which  our 
blended  experience  must  continually  face.  Heavenly 
and  holy  indeed  must  that  Church  be,  that  unteaches 
human  pride  before  she  teaches  Divine  knowledge — ^that 
everywhere  subordinates  the  intellectual  to  the  moral,  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal — and  in  contrast  with  the  baseness 
of  expediency,  and  the  vagaries  of  opinion,  authenticates 
sacred  principle  as  the  only  standard  of  what  is  right, 
and  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  test  of  what  is  true. 
Above  all,  while  by  her  Litany  our  venerated  Chorch  in- 
terprcts  the  natiaiml  conscience  in  reference  to  sin  felt  and 
salvation  needed, — what  irradiations  of  joy  does  she  alp 
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tract  from  the  Sanctuary  of  peace  above,  wlierewith  to 
illumine  this  blighted  world  of  darkness,  graves,  and 
tears !  Mindful  that  the  begun  heaven  of  the  spirit  con- 
sists in  that  moral  reflection  of  our  Maker  which  holiness 
begets  within,— she  ever  sets  before  the  eyes  of  her  people 
the  promotion  of  the  Divine  olory  as  the  great  purpose 
of  their  lives,  and  the  exhibition  of  Divine  love  as  the 
great  motive  of  their  hearts :  and  teaches  them  that  not 
in  wealth  acquired,  not  in  rank  enjoyed,  not  in  the  palms 
of  intellect,  not  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  but  that  in 
spiritual  reconciliation  with  God  in  the  conscience, — the 
perfective  grandeur  and  ennobling  happiness  of  our 
nature  can  be  found.  Profoundly  indeed  does  she  sliow 
the  way  to  be  happy,  by  affording  the  means  how  to  be- 
come holy.  And  if  it  can  be  proved  that  universal 
TRUTH  is  the  object  of  the  intellect,  and  universal  good 
the  object  of  the  will, — what  is  the  Church  of  England  in 
her  doctrinal  voice  but  the  spiritual  echo  of  this  almighty 
text — "  Christ  is  All  and  in  All  ?" 

And  yet  though  Christ  be  now  "  All  in  All,"  thtre 
will  came  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  glorifiedy  when 
"  God  shall  be  All  in  All"  What  we  intend  by  tliis  pros- 
pect of  man's  predestinated  glory,  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  "  And  when  all  things  shall 
be  subdued  unto  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be 
subject  unto  him,  that  put  all  things  under  Him,"  that 
"  God  may  be  all  in  All."  In  Colossians  we  read, 
**  Christ  is  all  in  All ;"  but  the  distinctive  language  in 
these  parallel  texts  relates  to  the  difierence  of  time^  to 
which  each  belongs.  In  the  Colossians  the  Apostle 
alludes  to  all  connected  with  the  mediatorial  empire  over 
which  Christ  as  meritorious  God-man  reigns ;  but  in  the 
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Corinthians  he  carries  the  mind  to  a  period  beyond  this, 
when  the  detigm  of  mediation  being  accomplished,  the 
entire  system  of  mediation  shall  terminate,  and  thus  God 
Himself  be  an  immediate  "  All  in  All/'  This  is  mdeed 
a  contemplation  almost  too  sublime  for  our  feeble  minds 
to  endure.  The  dominion  of  the  Mediator  commenced 
with  the  entrance  of  sin  into  our  nature,  and  it  appean 
that  when  that  sin,  both  in  principle  and  in  fact  has 
been  expelled, — then  with  the  conclusion  of  its  power, 
shall  also  end  the  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ.  Hence- 
forth no  religion  will  be  required  ;  no  sacraments  needed; 
no  veiling  ceremonies  and  intervening  rites  will  come  be- 
tween the  consciousness  of  the  glorified  Spirits  and  the 
Godhead  whom  they  are  to  adore.  But,  whether  or  no, 
Christ  will  continue  to  be  a  Manifester  of  God  to  all 
finite  Intelligence  throughout  eternity,  although  not  a 
Mediator  between  them,— *is  a  matter  on  which  it  be- 
comes us  to  speak  with  cautious  reverence.  In  the 
opinions  of  some  divines,  though  Christ  will  hereafter 
resign  His  throne  as  a  Mediatorial  King,  he  must  ever 
constitute  the  Grand  Medium  whereby  the  Invisible 
Jehovah  will  disclose  and  display  His  essential  glories 
and  attributes,  both  unto  angels  and  unto  men.  Mean- 
while, if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  literal  expression, 
*'  God  shall  be  All  in  All," — do  not  the  words  imply 
that  in  some  inefiable  way  the  souls  of  the  beatified  shaD 
worship  in  the  living  sanctuary  of  the  Divine  Bsiiro 
Himself,  since  God  is  to  be  All  in  All  ?  Wondrous  pro- 
mise !  which  intimates  that  every  saved  human  spirit  shall 
be  instinct  with  divinity,  and  ^'  aW*  which  our  actuated  sonl 
Uy  thMsyfeebj  or  tcnZb,  appear  like  a  mysterious  pulsation 
of  the  One  Infinite  Mind  who  throbs  with  simultaneooi 
expression  "  in  All."    A  truth  of  kindred  magnifieenee 
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is  conveyed  also  by  what  is  said  in  the  Rerelations,  con- 
cerning "  the  Lord  God  Almighty "  being  a  "  Temple  J' 
Does  not  this  mean  that  within  the  awful  shrine  of  His 
encompassing  Attributes,  the  Church  of  the  Redeemed  is 
destined  to  worship  and  wonder,  and  thus  feel  her  con- 
scious eternity  to  be  nothing  less  than  prediction  fulfilled, 
— ^**  God  IB  All  in  All  ?" 
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NOTE  ON  THE  ROMAN  SCfflSM  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

CHURCH. 

[Bbckht  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  must  have  impressed 
apon  all  sound  and  spiritual  Churchmen,  the  necessity  of  imbuing  the 
popular  mind  with  a  right  view  of  what  constitutes  the  real  catholicity 
of  the  English  and  Irish  Church,  in  contrast  with  that  fictitious  uni- 
▼ersalism  which  Romish  arrogance  perpetually  assumes.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  may,  therefore,  be  usefiil  in  this  respect.  They  are 
•elected  firom  a  letter  addressed  by  the  present  writer  to  one  of  the 
editors  of  an  ultra-montane  newspaper,  called  the  *'  Univers,**  pub- 
lished in  Paris.  The  work  specifically  alluded  to  is  a  French  publica- 
tkm,  entitled  ^  Lb  Mouvbmskt  Rsligiecx,**  &c  &a,  and  is  precisely 
such  a  production  as  a  believing  student  of  the  ^*  Tablet,"  or  an 
impassioned  worshipper  of  Mr.  0*Connel],  might  be  expected  to 
compose:] — 

^  The  very  title  of  his  work  is  gratuitous,  and  takes  for  granted  what 
thousands  of  English  Churchmen  laugh  to  scorn,  and  repudiate  with 
ineffable  disgust  M.  Gondon  puts  in  his  title  page  not  simply  ^  Le 
Mouvement  Rdigieux  ;  '*  but  also  **  Le  Retoub  de  FEglise  Angli' 
eane^  d  rUniti^  This  ridiculous  verbiage  may  be  very  soothing  in 
tlie  ears  of  ultra-montane  Papists,  whose  intellects  have  been  blinded 
by  Satan  into  the  monstrous  belief,  that  submission  to  a  mere  Italian 
priest,  and  adherence  to  Catholic  unity,  are  inseparable  things  I  But 
I  b^  to  assure  the  presiding  genius  of  L*Univers^  we  deny,  as  beal 
Catholics,  the  presumption  on  which  M.  Gondon*s  dogmatic  produc- 
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tion  starts.    Like  most  of  his  fraternity,  this  gentleman  finds  it  mir- 
vellously  convenient  to  assume  as  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
verity,  tliat  the  Romish  Church  and  the  Catholic  Church  are  conver- 
tible tiling;  and  moreover,  that  the  Pope  Ls  the  earthly  head  of  thi< 
Church,  and  the  centre  of  visible  unity :  so  that,  forsooth,  those  Chuiche 
who  do  not  submit  to  his  decrees,  and  sustain  his  supremacy,  are  not 
Catholic,  but  sectarian  novelties!     This,  we  repeat,  is  the  ultra-mon- 
tanisin  of  L^f'niverx,  in  its  essential  principle;  and  need  we  add,  that 
we  reject  this  fundamental  rophism  with  the  utmost  disdain:  it  is 
indeed  taking  for  obakted  the  very  thing  which  Anglo-Catholics 
deny.     If  M.  Gondcm  can  suggest  any  mode  of  carr^nng  on  this  con- 
troversy, with  the  blessing  of  God,  I  undertake  to  disprove  this  gigantic 
assumption  concerning  the  Pope  as  the  centre  of  unity,  from  beasos, 
iiisTORT,  TRADITION,  and  TUB  WoBD  OF   GoD.     Meanwlulc,  let  us 
just  whisper  into  his  ear  the  mighty  words  of  no  less  a  Pope  than  the 
great  St.  Gregory  himself,  who,  when  John,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, dared  to  assume  the  title  of  **  Ukivebsal  Bishop,**  protested 
against  this  anti-Christian  arrogance  thus : — ^  Fab  be  this  blasphe- 
mous  TITLE   FBOM   THE   HEABT   OF   CuBISTIAKS.**      Wc  CameStlv  CODI- 

mend  this  glorious  orthodoxy  of  a  Pope  to  leu  Redacteurs  de  CUni' 
vent,  when  they  fulminate  their  ultra-montanc  bulls  in  favour  of 
Popish  supremacy  at  Rome." 

*'  The  word  Catholic  is  next  alluded  to  by  M.  Gondon ;  and  be  is 
quite  riglit  in  asserting  that  no  controversy  could  be  carried  on  in  a 
logical  way  between  us,  until  wc  understand  each  other*8  precise 
meaning  in  the  use  of  that  pregnant  term.  In  a  transient  oonunmii- 
cation  like  this,  I  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  enter  into  a  dog- 
matic treatise  on  the  word  Catholic,  But  a  few  paasiDg  remarks  you 
must  allow  me  to  offer.  Uktvebsaijsm ,  then,  in  its  phtsicai.  and 
ABSOLUTE  sense,  cannot  be  predicated  of  ant  Church  on  the  &oe  of 
the  earth ;  this  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  which,  like  a  first  princi- 
ple, is  seen  in  its  own  light.  Accordingly,  M.  Gondon  must  agree 
with  me  in  using  the  word  Catholic  in  a  moral  and  ecclesiastical  sense. 
What  then  do  we  mean  by  ^  Catholic  Church  ?  **  My  answer  is  two- 
fold : — first,  we  thereby  intend  to  distuiguuth  the  Christian  Church 
fVom  the  Jewish ;  which  plainly  was  not  Catholic,  but  peenliar:  there 
the  public  wobship  of  God  was  confined  to  omb  codittbt,  the  SMfi- 
fices  were  limited  to  ore  templb,  and  the  Church  was  eontncted  into 
OME  bation  :  not  so  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  which,  in 
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is  universal  or  catholic  Still  the  question  \b  positively  to  he  considered, 
Ti*. : — what  do  we  mean  when  we  say  "  I  helieve  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church?"  Now,  is  M.  Gondon  aware,  that  the  more  ancient 
creeds  have  not  the  "  Catholic,"  but  simply  "  Holy  ? "  The  word 
Calholie  was  added  by  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  received  into  the 
Latin  Symbol.  Let  us  then  simply  state  what  we  understand  by 
•'  Catholic  Church  "  the  entire  body  of  believing  Christians,  who  con- 
tinue in  **  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,"  holding  fast  and  firm 
the  ^  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  Will  M.  Gondon  accept 
this  interpretation  of  Catholic  ?  As  he  has  presumed  to  write  a  thick 
volume  upon  our  English  Church,  has  he  ever  read  the  immortal  pages 
ofBishop  Pearson  on  the  Creed  ?— a  man  of  whose  genius  the  illustrious 
scholar  and  critic,  Bentley,  said,  **Its  very  dust  was  gold."  I  am 
bold  enough  to  suspect,  that  M.  Gondon  knows  nothing  of  our  theolo- 
gical literature,  in  its  highest  forms,  whatever ;  and  he  must,  there- 
fore, pardon  me  for  offering  two  brief  extracts  on  the  meaning  of 
Caiholie — the  one  is  from  the  writings  of  Pearson,  and  the  other  from 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Bull,  the  great  antagonist  of  Boussuet.  Pear- 
son says  (Works,  Oxford  edition,  8vo.  vol.  .  p.  410) — "Wherefore, 
I  conclude  that  this  Catholicism,  or  second  affection  of  the  Church, 
oonsisteth  generally  in  universality,  or  embracing  all  sorts  of  persons, 
as  to  be  disseminated  through  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all  ages, 
as  containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as  obliging  all  conditions 
of  men  to  all  kinds  of  obedience,  as  curing  all  diseases  and  planting  all 
graces  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  necessity  of  belie\ing  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,  appeareth  first  in  this,  that  Christ  hath  appointed  it 
as  the  only  way  unto  eternal  life.  .  .  .  Christ  never  appointed 
two  ways  to  heaven;  nor  did  he  build  a  Church  to  save  some,  and 
make  another  institution  for  other  men*s  salvation.  There  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved, 
but  the  name  of  Jesus ;  and  that  name  is  no  otherwise  given  under 
heaven  than  in  the  Church.  As  none  were  saved  fh>m  the  deluge  but 
such  as  were  within  the  ark  of  Noah,  framed  for  their  reception  by  the 
oommand  of  God ;  as  none  of  the  first-bom  of  Egypt  lived,  but  such 
as  were  within  those  habitations  which  were  sprinkled  with  blood  by 
the  appointment  of  God,  for  their  preservation ;  so  none  shall  ever  be 
of  God,  which  belong  not  to  the  Church  of  God."  And  now  let  us  hear 
that  fine  champion  of  English  Catholicism,  Bishop  Bull,  whose  prodi- 
gious learning  caused  Boussuet  himself  to  compliment  an  Anglican 
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prelate.  ^  By  the  Catholic  Chukch,  I  mean  the  Church  onivcraJ, 
being  a  collection  of  all  the  Churches  throughout  the  world,  who 
retain  the  faith  (axa^  delivered  to  the  saints  (Jude  3) ;  that  is,  who 
hold  and  profess,  in  the  substance  of  it,  that  faith  and  religion  which 
was  delivered  by  the  apostles  of  Christ  to  the  first  original  ChurcheSi 
according  to  Tertullian*s  rule  before  mentioned.** — (BulFs  Works,  Ox- 
ford edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.)  *^None  of  us  do  affirm  that  our  Church 
is  the  only  true  Church  :  for  that  would  be  a  schismatic  assertion,  like 
that  of  the  Donatists  of  old,  and  thb  Papists  nowadays,  and  the 
highest  breach  of  charity,  in  damning  all  the  Christian  world  besides 
ourselves."— (/Wrf,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 

"  We  must  now  revert  to  another  point  in  my  remarks  on  M.  Con- 
don's ^^  Mouvement^  to  which  the  editor  of  VUnicers  has  alluded 
with  sarcastic  triumph.  How  &r  or  not  his  sneering  Homanism  is 
premature,  will  presently  appear.  Tour  readers,  sir,  will  perhaps 
remember,  that  in  reply  to  the  boastful  assertions  of  M.  Gondco, 
against  the  Catholicity  of  the  English  Church,  I  threw  down  the 
following  challenge :  viz.,  that  I  would  undertake  to  prove  thefd- 
lowing  three  propositions :" 

(1.)  That  in  England  the  so-called  Romish  Church  is  nothing  more 
than  a  Sect. 

(2.)  That  the  English  Church  is  our  true  Catholic  Church. 

(3.)  That  the  Popish  «' Bishops**  in  England  and  Ii^land  aze 

SCHISBIATICS. 

^  Now  on  this  occasion  I  am  not  called  to  enter  on  this  triple  aiga« 
ment,  but  to  M.  Grondon*s  sneer  I  am  bound  to  reply — ^  Jt  ne  eon- 
pr ends  pas  sa  seconde  proposition.  Comment  une  Eglise  sermt  dk 
Catholique  en  Angleterre,  si  die  cesse  de  Vetre  en  quMttani  cetie  ilieT* 
Really,  sir,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  supply  the  editor  of  the  VUnkers 
with  comprehension  as  well  as  ideas;  but  let  me  tell  him,  that  when 
English  Churchmen  call  their  Church  by  the  venerable  name  of 
**  Catholic,**  they  do  so  principally  for  two  reasons :  first,  becanae  th^ 
consider  her  to  be  not  exclusively  the  Catholic  Church,  liki*  the 
Romish  Dissenters ;  but  because  they  know  her  to  be  a  Tmra  bkavc^ 
primitive  and  apostolical,  of  that  Omi  Chubch  Uiixtbbial  which 
Christ  founded ;  and  secondly,  in  order  to  distmguisk  their  own  Com- 
mimion  from  the  almost  numberless  sects  and  i>Mn»if—  mmAijim 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  attributes  of  ^  Chnrcheik**  bat  whidh, 
according  to  the  tenth  Canon  of  the  English  Church,  aie  to  be 
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^ered  as  no  organised  Churches  at  all.    Where  then  is  the  absurdity 
of  our  denominating  the  Mother  Church  of  Great  Britain,  Catholic  ?  ** 

'^But  let  us  again  retort  the  argument  on  this  oracle  of  modem 
nltra-montanism.  What  right  then,  either  in  reason,  history,  or  fact, 
lum  the  Romish  Church  to  limit  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  Catholic 
to  herself?  Her  dogmas,  principles,  articles,  and  doctrines,  are  to  a 
great  extent  novelties  and  intrusions,  which,  like  all  other  forms  of 
dkKnterism,  have  been  invented  by  the  sectarian  discontent  of  man*s 
heart ;  and  have  therefore  no  pretensions  whatever  to  Catholicity,  or 
primitive  truth.  The  Romanists  vastly  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the 
Fapal  see.  Before  the  fifteenth  century,  those  Roman  Churches, 
which  are  not  within  the  European  continent,  had  no  existence.  Then, 
neither  in  Africa,  Asia,  nor  America,  had  Rome  her  ecclesiastical 
colonies.  And  at  the  present  period  can  anything  be  more  prepos- 
terous, than  for  the  slaves  of  the  Pope  to  grasp  imto  themselves  the 
title  of  exclusive  Catholicity  ?  Do  these  adulators  of  Romish  assump» 
tion  imagine,  that  the  Obientajl  Chubch  in  European  Turkey, 
Siberia,  a  great  part  of  Russia,  Moldavia,  Greece,  the  Archipelago, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt — is  an  absolute  nonentity  ?  Are  the  im- 
mense communions  of  believers  in  the  East,  which  are  under  the 
Episcopacy  of  the  four  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Jerusalem,  to  be  melted  into  mere  negations  before  the 
flaming  arrogance  of  pontifical  Rome  ?  If  not,  then  what  becomes  of 
that  miserable  falsehood,  and  bombastic  absurdity,  that  in  the  Roman 
community  thb  Catholic  Church  exists,  to  the  destruction  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  Church  Universal  ?  In  the  words  then  of  a  distin- 
guished Churchman  in  our  day,  let  me  add: — ''Our  Churches  are 
Catholic,  because  they  acknowledge  the  Catholic  Church,  respect  its 
•Qthority,  receive  its  faith,  and  have  never  been  divided  from  it.** 

*'  Inanother  part  of  M.  Gondon*s  letter,  the  writer  of  this  is  censured 
lor  speaking  of  Mr.  Ward*s  book  as  *'  heretical."  Since  that  letter 
appeared,  we  all  know  the  decision  which  an  overwhelming  migority 
in  Oxford  have  come  to,  in  reference  to  some  passages  of  ecclesiastical 
treason  towards  the  Church  of  England,  which  this  ''  Ideal  **  of  Mr. 
Ward  has  ventured  to  publish : — we  need  not  therefore  enter  largely 
into  this  subject.  Let  others  plead  for  "holding''  Romish  doctrines, 
as  distinct  from  "  teaching''  them :  let  them  reconcile  their  consciences 
88  they  can,  before  a  heart-searching  God,  as  to  the  honesty  of  their 
eonduct  towards  a  Church  whose  principles  they  betray,  and  w 
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creed  they  undermiue.  They  are  left  to  **  stand  or  &11  to  tkli 
own  Master."  Still,  we  do  venture  to  say,  that  should  this  period  of 
ecclesiastical  excitement  he  recorded  by  some  future  historian,  be  will 
blush  to  register  the  names  of  men,  who  have  taught  the  young  minds 
and  the  inexperienced  hearts  of  our  Church  to  believe,  that  the 
Fathers  of  our  Reformed  Communion  were  fools  who  did  not  undei^ 
stand  their  own  words,  and  heretics  who  betrayed  the  purity  of  thst 
truth  which  they  were  bound  to  defend.  As  a  specimen  of  ^  Ideal** 
orthodoxy— in  which  we  arc  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer,  either  the 
charity  of  the  text  or  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine — permit  me  to 
quote  one  passage  from  Mr.  Ward*8  Ixxik,  upon  which  the  Univcnity 
has  put  its  righteous  brand.  We  all  know  that  in  many  of  our 
Articles  a  strong  element  of  Lutheran  sentiment  prevails.  Every  one 
who  has  studied  the  mere  alphabet  of  the  Reformation,  is  quite  aware 
that  Melancthon  was  more  than  once  consulted  by  Crannier  in  their 
l)rcparation ;  and  that  both  before  and  after  their  revii<ion,  concerning 
our  justification  in  a  forensic  seme  before  Grod,  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession was  virtually  a  model.  Now  the  author  of  the  following 
dreadful  language,  be  it  remembered,  swore  on  the  faith  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  in  plain,  literal,  obvious,  and  absolute  terms,  his  adherence  to 
our  "Articles*' — the  11th  of  which  delivers  this  doctrine:  "We are 
accounted  righteous  before  God,  omlt  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  de- 
servings."  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  transcribe  the  ensuing  ex- 
tract, which  Mr.  Ward  quotes  from  his  own  articles  in  the  BritUk 
Critic^  and  honours  it  with  his  high  and  holy  approval : — ^  E^-angeli- 
cals  cleave  to  the  soul-destroying  heresy  of  Luther  on  the  subject  of 
justification.** — "A  religious  person,  who  shall  be  sufficiently  clears 
headed  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  **  (this  is  really  a  \try 
suicidal  remark  for  the  author  of  "  the  Ideal  **  to  venture)  ^  is  war- 
ranted in  rejecting  Luthcranism  (which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Ward  does 
not  comprehend)  on  the  vebt  same  gbocnds  which  woru>  in>uci 
II iM  to  reject  Atheism! — ^which  he  feels  on  most  certain  gnmnds  to 
be  opposed  to  first  principles.*'  This  is  tolerably  severe,  and  ntbcr 
strong  than  otherwise.  But  our  Jupiter  Tonans  of  Romanistic  ortho- 
doxy, comes  down  upon  the  defenceless  head  of  poor  Luther  with  a 
still  more  overwhelming  burst  of  indignation  :  **  When  we  speak  of 
Lntheranism^  we  speak  of  an  abstract  doctrine,  which  caimol,  we 
verily  believe,  be  held  conriistently  by  the  DeciU  ;  but  which  ii  hdd  to 
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HH  alarming  extent  among  *  Evangelicals,*  though  inconsistently  ! !  '* 
Tnily  the  ^ETangelicals**  are  indebted  much  to  the  Christian  mildness 
and  touching  pathos  of  this  reproof.  They  have  often  been  assailed 
with  the  contempt  aod  sarcasm  of  writers  before  this ;  but  there  is  a 
eombination  of  poetry  and  piety  about  the  author  of  the  *^  Ideal," 
which  leaves  all  prior  rebuke  from  '^  those  who  hold  Romish  doc- 
tziiies**  &r  distant.  Meanwhile,  may  an  insignificant  Presbyter,  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  be  allowed  to  intimate — that  such  treatment  of 
the  ** Devils"  is  almost  as  unjust  as  his  conduct  to  the  '* Evangelicals." 
Mr.  Ward  intimates  that  the  "  Devils"  are  even  worse  than  "Atheists." 
But  a  certain  writer  in  a  book  called  the  "  New  Testament,"  informs 
us  that  ^  Devils  believe  and  tremble."  It  is  therefore  not  even  giving 
the  **Devils"  their  due,  thus  to  confound  them  with  "Ideal"  "Atheists." 

**  In  contrast,  however,  with  this  volcanic  irruption  of  burning  disgust 
against  an  anti-Romish  Article  in  our  Reformed  Church,  let  us  hear  the 
language  of  "judicious  Master  Hooker."  Even  among  those  English 
nltra-Montanists  whose  desire  it  is  that  we  should  bewail  "  the  great 
snr  or  the  sixteenth  centvbt"  (I ! !)  at  the  feet  of  the  Romish 
Pontiff  there  never  was  a  man  who  felt  the  true  and  healthful  mean- 
ing of  the  following  maxim  like  the  venerable  saint  whose  words  vnil 
follow  it : — "  Contra  ratxcnem  nemo  sohriuH  ;  contra  scripturam  nemo 
ChrUiianus:  contba  ecclesiam  nemo  catholicus."  But  now  let 
the  English  words  of  Hooker  be  heard : — 

^  Such  are  we  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father  as  is  the  vert  Son 
or  €rOD  HIMSELF.  Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fury  what- 
soever, it  is  our  comfort  and  wisdom ;  we  care  for  no  knowledge  in  the 
world  but  this,  that  man  hath  sinned  and  Grod  hath  suffered ;  that  God 
hath  made  himself  the  son  of  man ;  and  that  men  are  made  the 
BIOHTSOUSNESS  OF  GoD.  *  *  *  ScaTch  all  the  generations  of  men 
nnoe  the  fall  of  our  father  Adam ;  find  one  man  that  hath  done  one 
action  which  hath  passed  from  him  pure,  and  for  that  one  man's  only 
action  neither  man  nor  angel  shall  feel  the  torments  that  are  prepared 
lor  both." — Discourse  of  Justification, 

Perhaps,  however,  some  people  may  be  ready  to  say,  the  author  of 
the  "Ideal"  does  not  seriously  mean  to  assert  that  such  men  as 
Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooker,  and  Davenant — all  of  whom  held  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  properly  understood — were  more  infernal  in  their 
ereed  than  "Devils."  His  own  words  shall  reply  to  this  generous 
supposition : — 
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'*  Speaking  still  of  the  said  abstract  Lutheran  doctrine,  there  u  m 
one  circumstance  connected  with  my  hum  bus  (?)  efforts  in  the  firituli 
Critic^  on  which  I  look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  on  this ;  that 
I  have  ventured  to  characterise  that  hateful  ksi>  fearfi'l  ttpe  of 

ANTICHBIST    IN    TEBMS    NOT    WHOLLY    INAI>EQUATE    TO    ITS    PRODIGIOTfl 
DEMERITS." 

^  So  much  for  '*  The  Ideal/*  which  if  not  in  this  passage  the  oc/vc/ 
of  Tractarian  Popery  run  mad — is  something  else,  which  no  brother 
clergyman  would  like  to  describe.  And  here,  after  this  fulminatiozi  of 
fierce  abuse  on  *^  the  Lutheran  heresy,**  allow  one,  who  perchance  has 
studied  the  life,  principles,  and  character  of  Martin  Luther,  a  little 
more  than  the  author  of  "  The  Ideal  **  pretends  to  have  done— to 
say  a  passing  word  in  behalf  of  the  valiant  Reformer.  Who  then  dis- 
putes for  one  moment,  that  there  are  passages  in  his  life  and  portions 
of  his  conduct,  which  even  Luther*8  German  admirers  acknowledge 
with  sincere  regret  ?  His  natural  temper  was  violent  and  hcadstroDg; 
oil-times  his  language  grew  revoltingly  coarse ;  and  in  controverfy  he 
was  apt  to  fall  into  that  very  fault  of  assumed  infallibility  which  he 
reprobated  with  such  severe  energy  in  others.  Moreover,  let  it  be 
fireely  granted  that  there  arc  tome  theological  views  developed  by 
Luther,  which  no  consistent  English  Churchman  would  be  willing  to 
defend,  and  that  in  his  honest  recoil  from  the  self-righteous  tendencies 
of  Romanism,  he  frequently  rebounded  to  the  very  brink  of  Antino- 
mian  heterodoxy.  Let  all  this,  we  say,  be  allowed;  and  still  we 
venture  to  assert,  that  since  the  Apostolic  age  a  finer  specimen  of  mig- 
nanimity  and  faith,  of  fearless  heart  and  gigantic  intellect,  of  heroie 
resolve  and  heavenly  enthusiasm  for  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  Christ^s  truth  and  man*8  salvation — ^this  world  of  oun  had  not 
witnessed.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  many  of  those  elements 
which  vitiated  the  excellencies  of  Luther*B  great  heart  and  glorious 
mind,  were  partially  derived  from  the  bad  system  in  wkiek  kts  wnerei 
being  was  originally  nurtured.  Hence,  it  is  a  nvage  injustiee  on  the 
part  of  the  Romanists,  to  taunt  the  German  Rdhnner  with  finltSi 
which  their  own  ecclesiastical  corruptions  assisted  in  producing.  And 
who  can  estimate  Luther,  with  the  fhintest  possibiiity  of  giving  his 
character  a  fair  consideration,  who  does  not  Tememher  the  rJiaracter  ef 
the  times,  their  political  complexion,  their  mozal  and  tpiritaal  peea- 
liarities,  the  style  of  Latin  flneedom  in  which  pdlemics  wm  then  earned 
on,  and  above  all,  the  gross,  glaring,  and  grievous  wnmgi  inflicted  by LeiH 
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legates,  and  agents,  on  the  appeals  of  the  Reformer  for  a  fair  trial  ? 
That  writers  of  the  ^  Ideal  "  school,  whose  morbid  sickliness  of  mind, 
■nd  religious  sentimentalism  of  feeling  sympathise  with  all  the  mysticism 
of  Boman  theology,  cannot  appreciate  Luther — is  almost  a  natural 
eonaequence  of  their  peculiar  temperament  in  regard  to  divine  things : 
in  this  respect  they  are  to  be  pitied  more  than  condemned.  Still, 
they  might  have  the  modest  forbearance  to  abstain  from  dealing  out 
their  atrocious  invectives  and  ruthless  censures  on  a  man  who,  at 
least,  was  an  earnest,  truth -seeking,  and  God-fearing  spirit ;  and  one 
(urith  all  his  allowed  infirmities),  the  dust  from  whose  shoes  many  of 
his  modem  revilers  are  not  worthy  to  wipe.  Again,  sir,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  these  "Ideal*"  sycophants  of  the  Trentine  Creed  do  not 
femember,  that  if  ever  one  human  being  more  than  another,  really, 
prayerfully,  and  intensely  endeavoured  to  absorb  into  the  very  life- 
hlood  of  his  spiritual  nature  ail  which  Roman  theology  could  impart — 
that  ioul  was  Martin  Luther  ?  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to 
zemind  the  reader  of  all  the  process  of  mighty  experience  and  myste- 
rions  trial  through  which  Luther  passed,  on  his  way  to  the  clear 
^  tnUh  ag  it  Uf  in  Jesus  ;**  and  how  teachably  and  meekly,  at  all 
times,  he  surrendered  both  heart  and  head  to  the  rules  and  restraints 
of  his  Church.  In  short,  we  cannot  understand  how  any  one  who  bc- 
lieres  that  Luther  was  sincere  in  his  convictions,  can  doubt  this  -that 
he  left  the  Romish  Church,  simply  because  to  the  very  centre  of  his 
consciousness  was  he  convinced  that  the  Romish  Church  had  deserted 
God.  In  him  there  was  nothing  of  the  anarch,  the  fanatic,  or  the 
•chismatical  innovator.  He  loved  truth  with  impassioned  earnest- 
ness; and  he  yearned  over  the  endangered  souls  of  his  benighted 
eoontiymen  with  a  compassion,  which  had  its  perfect  archetype  in 
Him  who  wept  over  Jerusalem's  fated  towers.  In  the  Grospel,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pope  and  priesthood  of  Rome,  he  had  found  that  man's 
own  WORKS  tended  to  supplant  the  Saviour*s  merit,  and  man's  own 
wnx  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  in  the  Grospel  ac- 
cording onto  God,  and  in  the  Priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  discovered 
that  we  are  **  justified  frrrlt  b^'  His  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  m  Jesus  Christ;"  and  also,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Spirit  who 
**  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 

**  I  have  now  responded  to  the  chief  points  treated  upon  in  M.  Gron- 
don*s  letter,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  matters  of  personal  opinion  and  con- 
duct.    As  to  the  strictly  theological  questions  to  which  he  refers,  as 
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tiiiiicd  in  his  audacioud  work — yoa  do  not  seem  inclined  to  ofTer 
your  pages  for  their  discussion.  I  must  therefore  leave  this  matter 
for  some  other  occasion.  Before,  howe^'er,  I  terminate  this  pro- 
tracted epistle,  let  me  boldly  tell  the  editor  of  L' Univerit^  that  his 
conception  of  what  the  Anglican  Reformation  really  was,  is  altogether 
erroneous  and  unsound.  He  considers  it,  in  the  main,  as  almost  the 
national  apotheosis  of  self-will  in  an  ecclesiastical  form,  and 
that  its  doctrine  amounts  to  this  monstrous  assertion — a  man  may 
choose  his  own  Creed  and  select  his  own  Church,  according  to  the 
arbitrary  action  of  his  own  private  judgment,  without  the  remotest 
submission  of  heart  and  mind  to  the  teaching  of  thb  Church,  and 
the  voice  of  ukfvbrsal  tbadition.  Nothing  can  be  more  completely 
the  reverse  of  truth  than  this.  The  foreign  Reformers  rejected  sach 
hideous  licence ;  and  the  English  Reformers  again  and  again,  both  in 
their  treatises,  sermons,  and  homilies,  repudiate  this  rash  and  unholy 
flattery  of  individual  self,  under  the  plea  of  conscience  and  private 
judgment.  Even  Luther  pronounces  a  direct  anathema  upon  those 
sectarian  anarchs  who  are  wicked  enough  to  despise  and  repudiate  the 
consenting  voice  of  universal  antiquity.  The  Saxon  Confession,  for 
instance,  says,  "  We  condemn  all  the  madnesses  {furores)  which  are 
opix)8ed  to  the  creed  ;'*  and  others  condemned  by  the  irue  judgments  of 
the  Church.  And  when  we  revert  to  the  historic  annals  of  our  own 
Reformation,  we  find  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  especially  Cranmer  and 
Jewell,  perpetually  doing  homage,  not  to  the  wild  movements  of 
partial  self-will,  but  to  the  voice  of  trtjb  antiqvitt  and  Cathouc 
TRADITION.  For  iustauce,  the  **  Necessary  Doctrine^  &c^  which  was 
agreed  on  by  the  Church,  as  such,  in  1643,  has  the  following  passage: 
— **  All  those  things  which  were  taught  by  the  apostles,  and  have 
been,  by  a  whole  universal  consent  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ever  tith 
that  time,  taught  continually f  and  taken  always  /or  truey  ought  to  be 
received,  accepted,  and  kept,  as  a  pbefect  doctbihe  ▲postouc.** 

^*  In  future  therefore  let  M.  Gondon  and  his  editorial  oompeere— who 
through  the  pages  of  VUnivers  deify  the  Pope  into  a  kind  of  terres- 
trial god,  and  slander  the  Catholic  Chureh  of  England — study  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  before  they  presume  to  eondemn  id 
consequences.  Our  Church  is  no  more  answerable  for  the  sectaritD 
abuse  to  which  the  doctrine  of  ^  private  judgment**  hat  been  salted, 
than  the  Romish  Communion  is  accountable  for  etery  mad  peifniity 
which  the  rashneas  of  her  individoal  jnembera  has  Tentimd  to  cxhifail. 
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Whatever  the  flippant  pages  of  foreign  authors  may  venture  to  aseert, 
I  can  assure  M.  Gondon  and  UUnivers^  that  there  are  thousands  of 
true-hearted  Churchmen  in  England  who  are  quite  willing  to  say, 
vrith  the  accomplished  author  of  "  Origines  Liturgictp^^  —  **  The 
Church  of  England,  in  fact,  rejects  every  doctrine  that  the  Universal 
Chubch  has  condemned,  and  believes  everything  which  that  Church 
has  declared  to  be  an  article  of  faith ;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  her  principles,  I  re- 
ceive every  decree,  council,  and  doctrine  which  the  Catholic  Chtjbch 
receives,  and  anthcmatize  every  heresy  which  she  anthematizes/* 

^  With  these  words,  sir,  I  conclude  this  epistle,  which  has  extended 
itself  far  beyond  my  intention.  Be  assured  that  my  hearths  prayer  is 
for  a  holy  unity  of  Christ's  Church  here  on  earth,  both  visible  aitd 
iHTisiBLE.  For  that  blessed  consummation  may  we  incessantly  be- 
si^^e  the  throne  of  grace  with  our  prayers ;  and,  so  far  as  the  blinded 
victims  of  Romish  superstition  are  personally  concerned,  give  me 
credit  for  plain  sincerity  and  Christian  truthfulness  when  I  add,  that 
'my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  is — that  thet  mat  bb  savbd.'" 
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The  present  Conservative  Cabinet,  of  which  nothing 
can  be  with  certainty  predicated,  save  its  course  of  sys- 
tematic repudiation  of  its  former  plighted  faith,  is  now 
about  to  open  a  new  era  in  the  religious  policy  of  this 
great  Protestant  Empire.  No  one  can  affirm  that  it  has 
any  principles,  except  its  own  ends.  And  of  all  the 
millions  of  the  empire,  not  a  soul  knows  what  those  ends 
are,  except  Sir  Robert  Peel,  if  indeed  he  does.  To  extract 
a  distinct  enunciation  is  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the 
creature,  and  would  be  useless;  for  if  enounced,  no  one 
would  believe  him;  and  the  same  difficulty  presents  it- 
self in  drawing  conclusions  from  his  actions.  He  favours 
schism  and  dissent  in  England,  and  Papistry  in  Ireland: 
he  gives  his  right  hand  to  an  heterogeneous  hydra  that 
bears  a  different  religious  creed  on  every  head,  agreeing 
only  in  the  singular  crotchet  that  no  nation  has  the 
right  to  establish  and  support  Christianity — and  his 
left  he  resigns  to  a  foreign  church,  the  head  of  which 
is  at  Rome,  though  its  arms  are  everywhere,  and  which 
in  return  for  his  amazing  cordiality  presents  him  with 
her  little  finger.  This  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  he 
is  only  Anti-Churcb  of  England ;  the  other  side,  he  is 
both  Anti-Church  of  England  and  Anti-Protestant. 
Here  he  destroys  an  Anglican  Bishopric,  there  he  en- 
dows an  Anti-Protestant  College.  Here  he  looks  coldly 
upon  the  renovation  of  Church  discipline;  there  be 
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contracts  the  brows  of  the  Premiership,  and  frowns  dovn 
the  Bible  education  of  the  Protestant  clergy;  here  he  re- 
moves Episcopacy  from  the  centre  of  a  primitive  people 
that  were  Christians  before  Rome  had  a  Pope,  and  that 
are  still,  almost  to  a  child,  opposed  to  her  resuscitations 
of  heathenism;  there  he  establishes  the  titles  of  Roman 
priests,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  hierarchs:  here  he 
takes  away  7000/.  per  annum  from  a  poor  and  Pro- 
testant principality ;  there  he  gives  30,000/.  per  annum 
to  a  sect  whose  constant  boast  is,  that  they  reckon  six 
millions,  and  that  tlicir  country  is  the  richest  and  finest 
upon  earth.  1  do  not  see  what  other  conclusion  remaiiij; 
to  be  drawn,  than  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  inimical  to 
the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  He 
certainly,  the  Minister  of  the  State,  does  not  at  this 
moment  represent  either  the  interests  or  the  mind  of 
the  Church  of  the  State ;  he  allows  her  no  position,  or 
places  her  in  a  false  one;  he  maintains  her  cause 
against  no  party,  and  backs  every  party  against  licr.  I 
can  conceive  him  arguing  in  some  such  style  as  tlie 
following  with  such  of  her  members  as  are  admitted 
into  his  half-conlidences. 

"  I  am  the  Minister  of  conservatism,  the  Protector  of 
existing  interests:  you  are  both  from  principles  and 
interests  conservative,  and  in  every  shape  anti-revolu- 
tionary. You  are  throughout  the  empire  the  Christian- 
state  representatives  in  every  town  and  village  of  subor- 
dination to  Government,  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  security 
for  property,  toleration  for  opinions,  devotion  to  our 
country,  kindness  to  persons,  attachment  to  principles: 
you  are  always  the  same  in  the  mass;  you  opposed 
Cromwell,  you  forfeited  place  and  fortune  rather  than 
turn  Puritans  and  Dissenters;  you  regard  Charles  as 
more  ^^  sinned  against  than  sinniag;"  you  sanction  a 
public  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Crown  from  the  tyranny  of  the  democracy ;  you 
pray  every  Sunday  for  the  Queen,  Royal  Family,  Lords 
in  Council,  Parliament,  magistrates,  bishops,  and  priests, 
in  a  word — ''for  all  in  authority;"  you  look  upon  the 
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aristocracy  as  containing  not  only  stationally  but  per- 
sonally some  of  the  best  and  most  noble  characters  in 
the  kingdom.  You  believe  that,  if  a  man  murdered  the 
Queen,  he  would  be  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  of  a 
crime  so  much  more  enormous  than  the  murder  of  a 
subject,  as  the  heaven -anointed  head  is  more  holy  than 
the  unconsecrated  hand.  You  acknoAvledge  and  pay 
high  veneration  to  spiritual  superiorities:  you  teach  and 
preach  that  a  bishop  should  not  only  be  more  v^ise, 
learned,  and  pious,  than  a  priest,  but  that,  whether 
he  is  or  not,  the  mere  office  carries  with  it  a  higher 
Christian  grade,  and  that,  indei)endently  of  temporal 
considerations,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  revere  what- 
ever proceeds  from  such  a  functionary,  consistent  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  which  you  derive  your  obe- 
dience and  he  his  authority.  Moreover,  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  your  priests  are  selected  from  families 
above  the  lower,  and  very  many  from  families  above 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  All  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  the  men  and  women  of  any  rank,  fortune,  or 
education,  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  born, 
taught,  and  confirmed  under  your  spiritual  care  and 
tuition;  and  if  a  Dissenter  rise  in  the  world,  he,  in  most 
instances,  joins  your  communion,  or  educates  his  chil- 
dren at  your  universities,  and  in  your  better  knowledge; 
above  all,  your  congregations  and  yourselves  are  one 
body — you  stand  on  the  same  ground,  are  built  on  the 
same  foundation,  refer  your  duties  and  convictions  to 
the  same  Divine  book,  and  form  an  indissoluble  church, 
in  which  the  sole  distinction  is  that  of  your  being  con- 
secrated for  their  sakes  to  every  thing  spiritual  and 
nothing  temporal;  in  fine,  your  principles  fix  you.  I 
know  that  you  are  always  to  be  found  in  one  and  the 
same  acknowledged  position,  in  one  and  the  same  doc- 
trine, and  that,  if  twenty  thousand  strangers  on  the 
same  Sabbath  entered  your  twenty  thousand  churches, 
they  would  one  and  all  hear  the  same  prayers,  the  same 
litany,  the  same  lessons  from  the  Bible,  the  same  com- 
mandments, the  same   epistle,  the    same  gospel,  the 
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same  loyalty,  nationality,  Christianity,  and  allpredsely 
the  same,  word  for  word,  as  your  fathers,  grandfathets, 
ancestors,  and  preceding  generations,  since  the  Scrip- 
tures were  opened  in  Britain,  listened  to,  and,  in  listen- 
ing to  and  obeying,  believed  that  they  were  advancing 
upon  the  best  and  plainest,  if  not  the  only,  road  to 
heaven.  Yes,  Government,  if  it  cannot  trust,  oevcr 
need  fear  your  agitation,  whether  it  be  Whig,  or  Toiy, 
or  Radical :  Government  in  the  abstract,  though  not  in 
the  actual,  is  with  you  a  Divine  institution,  without 
which  no  people  could  exist  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
safety  or  peace.  But  as  for  the  Italian  Church  in  one 
extreme,  and  the  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
Calvinists,  Methodists,  Ranters,  et  hoc  genus  amne^  in 
the  other ;  these  are  sects  that  no  Government  can  de- 
pend upon,  and  it  must  therefore  conciliate  them.  What 
principles  the  latter  have  are  perpetually  re-subdivided 
into  fractions,  and  their  religious  tenets  are  always 
shifting  and  changing,  but  never  forming;  the  vast 
majority,  indeed,  know  neither  what  they  assent  to,  nor 
what  they  dissent  from.  It  is  hopeless  to  appeal  to  sec- 
taries on  high  grounds,  and  I  am  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  them  friendly  to  my  administration  upon 
such  grounds  as  the  indefinite  nature  of  their  tenets 
admits.  But  do  not  rashly  conclude  that  I  am  unfriendly 
to  the  Church :  consider  this  Maynooth  question  politi- 
cally not,  religiously. 

"  The  danger  of  the  Church  will  never  come  from 
Rome:  all  apprehension  from  that  quarter  has  long 
ceased;  the  Stuarts  are  extinct;  wars  are  no  longer 
religious;  France,  instead  of  championing  deposed  mo- 
narchs,  has  had  the  cup  of  retribution  prescribed,  and 
when  she  thinks  of  Louis  XVIIL,  Mapoleon,  and 
Charles  X.,  she  cannot  well  realize  the  times  and  pdicy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  James  II.,  and  Charles  the  Pretender. 
All  these  things  are  changed:  England  is  not  what  she 
was,  nor  Europe,  nor  Ae  world.  We  live  in  a  new 
world,  much  newer  than  America.  The  simpleton  that 
believes  that  the  good  old  gentleman  who  occupies  the 
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apostolical  seat  of  St.  Peter,  dreams  of  burning  English- 
men in  the  centre  of  London  in  the  middle  of  a  century 
which  does  more  in  an  hour  than  the  sixteenth  did  in 
ten  years,  and  under  the  eye  of  a  sun  that,  look  where 
he  will  upon  the  globe,  sees  English  colours,  English 
powers,  English  cannon,  English  Bibles,  should  be 
brought  up  before  the  magistrates,  and  committed  for 
phrenological  examination  as  a  religious  lunatic.  It 
would  be  easier  for  us  to  burn  all  Rome,  than  for  the 
Pope  to  bum  an  English  negro.  No ;  times  and  cir- 
cumstances are  completely  changed.  For  one  ship  that 
tiie  nation  possessed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  now 
possesses  a  thousand;  for  one  subject,  a  thousand;  for 
one  pound,  a  thousand ;  for  one  conquest,  a  thousand. 
Then  it  would  have  been  death  to  our  independency  to 
tolerate  a  religion  which  hounded  confederate  Europe 
against  us.  All  this  is  past:  we  can  now  afford  not 
only  to  tolerate  it,  but  to  take  it  under  our  protection ; 
our  religious  policy  must  be  that  no  longer  of  a  little 
kingdom,  but  of  an  immense  empire.  Immediately  the 
Irishman  feels  that  his  religion  creates  no  difference 
between  him  and  his  countrymen,  and  that  no  change 
in  this  respect  can  be  of  advantage  to  him,  he  will  be- 
come, heart  and  hand,  a  Western  Briton.  He  will  find 
his  own  interests  united  with  the  great  commonwealth; 
he  will  take  pride  in  being  a  strong  limb  of  a  magnifi- 
cent Constitution,  from  the  mouth  of  which  he  will  con- 
tinually hear  the  words — *  Maintain  your  empire ;'  he 
will  exult  in  being  intrusted  with  the  guard  and  glory 
of  a  kingdom  with  which  already  his  annals  and  remi- 
niscences are  for  ever  bound ;  than  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  there  never  existed  a  nobler,  and  admission  into 
which  opens  a  finer  career  for  honourable  ambition 
than  any  other  country  can  for  centuries  hope  to  pre- 
sent We  must,  in  fact,  have  no  differences  at  home. 
Ireland  is  yet  in  an  undeveloped  state ;  by  herself  she 
sever  can  effect  any  good ;  her  independence  is  a  siUy 
chimera,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  the  very  first 
month  that  called  for  serious  exertion  on  the  part  of 
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the  empire,  tenninate  in  her  utter  prostration.  There 
are  not  a  dozen  strong  military  lines  in  her  four  pro- 
vinces; every  part  of  her  is  vulnerable;  she  is  open  and 
exposed  to  deadly  thrusts  from  her  neck  to  her  heel; 
she  may  be  operated  upon  to  within  fifty  miles  of  her 
centre  by  naval  power;  she  has  not  a  ship  on  the  sea, 
nor  a  stiver  to  spare ;  she  is  no  favourite  with  Scotland 
nor  Wales;  her  aristocracy  and  property  are  devoted 
to  the  integrity  of  the  empire ;  and  in  the  North  there 
live  a  stern,  thorough-minded,  powerful  confederation 
of  Protestants,  who  assert  and  believe  that,  if  England 
withdraw  her  forces,  they  would  not  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferers in  being  left  to  fight  their  own  battles.  The 
day  of  her  disunion  from  the  empire  would  be  the  birth 
of  civil  war  amongst  themselves.  In  ten  years,  from 
wholesale  bloodshed,  internecine  hatred,  and  periodical 
famine,  the  population  would  be  halved,  and  the  mise- 
ries of  the  remainder  quadrupled  in  intensity  and  dura- 
tion. As  for  France,  Russia,  or  America,  they  would, 
of  course,  attempt  to  use  her  for  their  own  peculiar  pur- 
poses. A  foreign  army  might,  by  singular  good  for- 
tune, efifect  a  landing,  to  be  ultimately  massacred  by 
the  Irish  themselves,  or  handed  over  to  the  Imperial 
mercies.  Without  Great  Britain,  Ireland  must  always 
be  either  a  ruin  or  a  cipher;  with  Great  Britain  she 
may  fill  the  same  throne,  and  wield  the  same  sceptre  of 
universal  dominion.  The  union  is  too  intimate  already 
to  be  ever  dissolved;  there  is  such  an  amalgamation  of 
blood,  feelings,  connexions,  language,  literature,  houses 
^^  and  families,  that  \k  has  become  a  moral  impossibility. 
Irish  blood  flows  in  so  many  English  veins,  and  Englidi 
in  so  many  Irish  veins,  that  myriads  must  be  ignorant 
whether  they  are  most  English  or  most  Irish.  We 
must  prepare  a  large  type  of  mind,  on  &is  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed,  for  a  total  revolution  in  our  policy 
towards  Ireland;  she  must  be  absorbed  into  Brituh  in- 
terests by  kindness  and  affection.  I  must  regard  the 
question,  as  it  bears  upon  a  hundred,  three  hundred, 
years  to  come,  and  not  as  it  affects  the  prejudices  of  the 
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present  generation.  And  to  produce  this  result,  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ire- 
land must  come  to  an  understanding  y/ith  each  other. 
When  you  are  both  established,  both  endowed,  your 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  your  likings  and  dis- 
likings,  will  be  the  same;  you  will  soon  begin  to  sym- 
pathize with  each  other;  you  will  meet  at  dinner  and 
in  general  society,  not  as  Churchman  and  Dissenter, 
but  as  Hijgh-Church  and  Low-Church  Clergymen.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Priest  will  then  have  every  thing  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  sedition  and  anarchy ;  he 
will  be  more  independent  of,  and  therefore  possess 
more  authority  for  good  over,  his  congregation ;  he  will 
be  identified,  like  yourselves,  with  peace,  order,  and 
government,  and  it  will  require  a  very  persuasive  or 
very  authoritative  rescript  from  the  Pope  or  M'Hale  to 
make  him  sacrifice  his  literary  leisure,  his  quiet  enjoy- 
ments, and  his  funded  stipend,  to  an  appearance  on  the 
hustings.  It  is  not  from  the  Roman  priest,  I  repeat, 
but  from  the  Dissenting  preacher,  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  animosity  to  fear.  Give  them  credit  that 
have  so  many  principles  in  common  with  your  own; 
strengthen  your  own  position  by  sharing  its  dangers 
and  privileges  with  the  priesthood  of  Ireland;  they  will 
prove  themselves  as  sturdy  advocates  for  your  temporal 
rights  and  interests  as  for  their  own,  for  they  will  be 
one  and  the  same.  Do  this  and  your  duty,  and  all 
that  aggregate  of  schism  which  foolishly  supposes  that 
religion  may  be  left  to  shift  for  itself  on  the  voluntary 
charities  of  a  human  nature  which  many  of  them  teach 
to  be  little  better  than  the  devil's,  will  be  dissolved, 
and  again  flow  into  the  ancient  channels  of  the  Church ; 
the  Irish  Roman  Priest  will  care  as  little  for  Agitation 
and  O'Connell,  as  you  for  Dissent  and  Duncombe,  and 
the  Home  Empire  will  have  a  religious  Establishment 
united,  if  not  in  doctrinal  tenets  and  feudal  usages,  at 
any  rate  in  the  same  bond  of  mutual  interest  and  good 
government.  This  is  the  animus  of  my  plan :  1  say 
nothing  of  the  severance  which  it  will  originate  be- 
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tween  the  great  Church  of  England)  Whigs,  such  as 
Lord  John  Kussell,  and  the  little  Dissenting  Radicals; 
I  establish  a  gulf  between  them.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
blow  which  I  deal  to  the  voluntary  system;  I  say  no- 
thing of  the  fait  accompli^  that  I  have  now  committed 
both  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State  to  the  measure,  and 
that  whether  Lord  John  or  myself  be  Premier,  it  will 
be  carried;  nor  do  I  hint  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
you  to  select  a  successor — there  is  a  choice  from  New- 
castle to  Napier,  from  Sibthorpe  to  Roebuck — but, 
*'  take  me  for  all  in  all,  why,  you  will  not  find  my  like 
agam. 

I  have  attempted  a  dim  outline  of  what  appears, 
through  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  to  be  the 
body  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ecclesiastical  Constitution. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  from  the  reserve  which  he 
maintains,  to  penetrate  any  of  his  single  schemes ;  and 
the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  when  we  attempt  to 
discover  the  line  of  principle  upon  which  he  runs  a  suc- 
cession of  political  trains.  He  retreats  from  his  oppo- 
nents with  such  self-possession,  that  few  consider  that 
the  retreat  is  a  betrayal  of  the  position  intrusted  to  him; 
and  he  masks  his  attacks  with  such  skill  and  fore- 
thought, that  the  point  is  carried  before  any  defence 
can  be  organized.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  weakness  in  both  camps;  he  responds  instantly 
to  a  parley;  he  cares  not  whether  his  Tenth  Legion 
amuse  themselves  with  unguents  and  perfumes,  pro- 
vided they  fight  to  the  death  when  called  upon ;  in  the 
commissariat  department  he  is  unrivalled ;  and  it  must 
be  a  severe  fit  of  indigestion  which  will  commit  him  to 
inferior  ground,  or  deprive  him  of  the  fiill  results  of 
victory.  And  yet,  with  all  these  qualities,  few  look 
upon  him  as  a  great  general.  He  is  a  manufactured 
politician ;  his  bills  are  not  the  genuine  productions  of 
his  own  thoughts,  and  thence  arises  a  manifest  want  of 
clear  purpose  in  his  Parliamen^ry  career.  He  is  sadly 
deficient  in  the  power  which  m^Ji^s  the  great  statesman, 
of  making  whatever  he  touches  his  own ;  handle  it 
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long  as  he  iivill,  he  cannot  expunge  the  first  owner's 
name ;  fill  his  Conservative  flagon  as  often  as  he  can, 
he  cannot  rid  it  of  its  original  Whig  flavour.  But,  by 
a  strange  fatality,  this  man,  that  cannot  make  us  over- 
look the  plagiary  in  the  poet,  has  the  art  of  stamping 
his  own  impress  on  the  surface  of  his  subordinates. 
Stanley  he  has  printed  as  an  equivocator,  Graham  as  a 
shuffler,  Gladstone  as  an  indescribable,  that,  to  adopt 
his  own  confession,  ^^  votes  for  a  measure  because  it  is 
opposed  not  only  to  the  great  majority  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  people,  but  to  his  own  dearest  predilec- 
tions ;"  a  statement  which,  although  received  with 
wonderful  and  composed  gravity  by  his  ex-associates 
as  the  exponent  of  their  own  logic  and  morality,  would 
have  elicited  a  round  of  scornful  laughter  at  any  gentle- 
man's table  where  honesty  and  common  sense  sit  down, 
and  Jesuitism  and  double-dealing  are  inadmissible. 
And  as  for  the  larger  proportion  of  the  so-called  Con- 
servatives, I  fear  it  is  undeniable  that,  if  a  general  elec- 
tion occurred  to-morrow,  no  clergyman^  farmer,  yeoman, 
or  respectable  Protestant,  whatever  they  might  say  or 
protest  on  the  hustings,  would  believe  one  word  of  their 
professions.  Such  being  the  present  character  of  the 
men  who  have  introduced  and  supported  the  Maynooth 
measure,  it  is,  I  repeat,  very  difficult  to  get  at  their 
real  and  sincere  intentions ;  but  as  far  as  the  measure 
itself,  with  its  concomitant  circumstances,  enable  us  to 
extract  evidence,  the  rationale  of  their  future  proceed- 
ings is  pretty  well  shadowed  forth,  and  the  reasons  for 
it  laid  down,  in  the  hypothetical  address  above,  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  not  to  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  nor  to  the 
measure  which  it  precurses,  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  that  I  object.  I  concur,  to 
the  fullest  extent,  telfhe  wisdom  and  generosity  of  both 
these  measures ;  but  I  should  wish  the  true  position  of 
each  party — England  that  gives,  and  Ireland  that  re- 
ceives— to  stand  out  in  distinct  relief  before  the  world, 
and  let  the  conduct  of  the  present  Ministry  be  judged 
by  the  contrast. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  was  elected  by  the  nation, — and 
chiefly  by  the  landed  interest,  the  Church,  the  farmer, 
and  the  labourer, — to  represent  certain  principles,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  they  confided  into  his  hands. 
How  has  he  fulfilled  his  commission?  The  landlords 
miist  (there  is  no  should  in  the  case)  reduce  their  rents 
by  about  one-half,  or  lose,  and  justly  lose,  the  affection 
of  their  tenants,  and  the  good  opinion  of  the  public; 
they  must  either  act  kindly  and  considerately  at  the 
cost  of  reduction  in  their  establishments  to  their  tenants 
and  dependents,  or  make  up  their  minds  to  be  no  longer 
supported  by  them  on  the  hustings;  they  must  either 
live  more  independently  of  their  tradesmen,  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  indej^ndency  and  the  welfare  of  their 
farmers,  or  be  content  to  resign  the  instruments  and 
scaffoldings  of  their  legislative  position. 

Sir  Robert  has  introduced  measures  most  prejudicial 
to  the  ways  and  means  of  this  ancient  squirearchy;  and, 
unhappily,  they  have  used  no  exertions,  except  eating 
and  drinking  at  agricultural  festivities,  to  free  them- 
selves from  his  influence,  or  endear  themselves  more  to 
their  constituents.  A  great  alteration  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  feelings  of  the  lower 
rural  orders  towards  the  landed  proprietors,  and  unless 
the  latter  bear  themselves  in  a  different  spirit,  the 
estrangement  will  increase,  and  no  political  remedies 
will  ever  cure  the  evil.  The  Conservatives  have  seri- 
ously impoverished  the  resources  of  this  class:  and  as 
for  the  farmer,  whose  friends  they  loudly  insisted  on 
proclaiming  themselves,  his  condition  is  easily  disposed 
of;  he  has  one  foot  in  a  lawyer  s  oflice,  and  the  other 
in  gaol.  What  has  Sir  Robert  done  for  him*?  Ruined 
him.  And  the  labourer,  for  whom  my  heart  bleeds — 
poor  true-hearted  Englishman;  he  neither  agitates  nor 
whines  for  ^'  Justice  to  Dorsetshire,"  nor  uncovers  his 
sores,  nor  marches  in  military  burlesque,  nor  swears 
that  he  will  join  the  French,  nor  shoots  his  landlord, 
nor  listens  to  sedition  by  day  and  skulks  to  a  murderous 
gang  by  night,   nor  threatens  extermination  to  the 
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swarms  of  Irish  vagrants  that  eat  up  his  hopes  of  har- 
vest work  and  harvest  pay — he  bears  every  thing,  sub- 
mits to  every  thing,  endures  every  thing,  except  the 
degradation  of  not  being  permitted  to  earn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  manly  frame,  except  the  disgrace  of 
idleness:  he  is  hard  to  be  excited,  for  his  politics  are 
Scripture  politics ;  and  he  believes  from  his  heart  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  God's  religion,  and  that  Popery 
is  the  Pope's  religion ;  and  that  no  good  can  come  of 
leaving  his  Saviour,  and  his  Bible,  and  his  Catechism, 
for  either  Romans  or  Ranters.  For  these  invaluable 
men,  from  whose  natural  and  developed  qualities  every 
nation  has  receded,  who  constitute  our  armies  and 
navies,  our  sword  abroad  and  shield  at  home,  to  whom 
plain  chivalry  and  true  patriotism  need  not  be  taught — 
for  where  is  the  land  to  which  they  have  not  impelled 
them  as  conquerors,  where  is  the  field  where  they  have 
not  hallowed  them  by  their  blood,  where  is  the  people 
against  whom  they  have  not  made  them  good,  where  is 
the  sea  on  which  they  have  not  immortalised  their 
devotion  to  England — what  is  the  prospect  at  their 
feet?  A  very  short  and  very  bleak  one — for  it  lies 
through  pallor  and  starvation  at  six  shillings  a  week, 
and  ends  in  a  red  prison,  where  the  very  names  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  or  of  any  of  the  '  charities  of  life,'  cease 
to  be  recognised.  For  these  classes  the  Conservatives 
do  nothing,  although  for  the  Conservatives  these  classes 
did  every  thing. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  amongst  these  classes,  and 
amongst  the  suflfering  manufacturers  and  operatives  of 
England,  not  a  word  has  been  used  in  reference  to 
Ireland  and  the  Irish,  which  did  not  express  fellow- 
feeling  and  commiseration  for  their  undoubted  depriva- 
tions; kindness  and  sympathy  for  their  fellow-suDJects 
in  Ireland  has  been  invariably  the  rule,  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  almost  unexampled  distress,  although,  in 
hundreds  of  instances,  it  was  the  inundation  of  Irish 
competitors  for  labour  that  influenced  the  market,  and 
produced  the  depression  in  wages  and  work.      The 
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language  of  the  Irish  has  been  diametrically  the  reverse. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  to  use  their  own  jargon, 
that  England  has  been  more  insulted  by  Ireland,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Bill,  than  she  has  ever 
been  before  since  she  was  a  nation ;  nor  have  any  people 
borne  such  an  accumulation  of  taunts,  vituperation, 
abuse,  coarse  language,  virulency,  and  lies,  for  fifteen 
years,  with  such  forbearance  and  magnanimity.  No 
enemies  of  England  have  ever  given  vent  to  such  bitter 
ebullitions  of  hatred  and  rancour  against  our  name  and 
people,  or  exulted  so  ungenerously  and  immeasurably 
at  the  chance  of  a  blot  upon  our  fame,  or  a  disaster 
to  our  interests,  as  the  Roman  Irish,  since  we  raised 
them  to  an  equality  in  civil  rights,  and  admitted  them 
into  the  Imperial  Parliament.  There  is  not  a  conceiv- 
able slander  which  they  have  not  propagated,  not  a 
fury  of  history  which  they  have  not  invoked,  not  a 
menace  which  they  hav^tn^ld  out,  not  an  atrocious 
hope  or  statement  which  they  have  not  cheered,  against 
the  majesty  and  prosperity  of  England.  They  have 
pointed  to  every  country  as  one  they  are  willing  and 
burning  to  ally  themselves  to.  provided  only  it  be  agamst 
England  and  the  Saxon.  The  speeches  that  inspired 
the  deepest  enmity  to  us  were  always  saluted  with  the 
loudest  and  longest  applause;  the  spots  that  recalled 
extinct  and  forgotten  hostilities  were  selected  to  add 
*  a  local  habitation '  to  the  reanimated  hatreds  of  the 
fourteenth  century ;  the  barbarian  name  of  an  obscure 
savage  is  exhumed  from  some  monkish  chronicle,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  spreading,  in  the  spirit  of  frantic 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  Government,  the  absurd 
falsehood  that  Ireland  had  at  one  time  a  king,  and  to 
conceal  the  universally  stale  fact,  that,  from  the  earliest 
era,  without  the  intermission  of  a  year,  she  has  never 
been  more  than  a  collection  of  odd  and  separate  tribes, 
that  were  perpetually  quarreling  and  cutting  each 
others'  throats.  But  for  the  last  fifteen  yeara,  no 
calumny  has  been  too  gross,  no  invention  too  palpable, 
no  language  sufficiently  significant,  to  shew  form  Ac 
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gratitude  of  these  Roman  Irish,  to  the  nation  that  has 
thrown  open  to  them  the  unfettered  enjoyment  of  a 
Constitution,  which  has  cost  England  centuries  of  pain- 
ful sacrifices  to  achieve.  J  have  seen  the  cheeks  of 
many  an  Englishman  flush  with  indignation  at  the 
epithets  lavished  hy  Repeal  and  Roman  orators  on  his 
country;  and  every  resident  in  the  island  must  have 
remarked  the  capital  distinction  drawn  at  every  table, 
between  the  feelings  for  British  Ireland  and  Repeal 
Ireland.  I  wish  to  lay  down  this  contrast  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  countries,  plainly  and  broadly.  The 
Emancipation  Bill  was  given  to  the  Roman  Irish,  in 
ccmfidence  to  their  own  assertions,  that  it  was  the  sole 
thing  needful  to  establish  perfect  harmony  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Their  promises  and  most  solemn 
asseverations  have  been  designedly  and  systematically 
violated;  if  the  truth  had  been  arbitrator,  instead  of 
trusting  Roman  representations  a  second  time,  the  first 
concession  would  long  since  have  been  annulled  and 
repealed. 

Now  the  very  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  swung  round 
against  Protestantism  in  1829,  has  swung  round  a 
second  time  in  1845,  against  the  same  Protestantism, 
and  for  the  very  same  Roman  Irish  promises.  He  has 
endowed  Maynooth,  and  wrill  to  a  certainty  endow  the 
Roman  priesthood.  I  stated  that  I  am  an  advocate  for 
both  these  measures,  but  it  will  be  easily  judged  that  I 
am  no  advocate  for  their  advocacy  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
and  I  put  their  concession  on  a  very  different  ground 
indeed,  from  what  the  Roman  Irish,  and  their  supporter^ 
in  Parliament  and  out,  would  wish  it  to  be  viewed,  I 
say  then  that,  so  far  from  the  Roman  Church  being  en- 
tiUed  to  any  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Empire, 
she  has  more  than  forfeited  whatever  claims  she  might 
have  urged  for  deliberation ;  and  I  say,  that  England,  in 
order  tp  be  generous  to  Ireland,  is  unjust  to  herself.  Let 
us,  by  way  of  novelty,  see  what  her  claims  amount  to, 
after  her  own  fashion  of  calculation.  Have  her  religion- 
i^  been  ever  distinguished  by  attachment  to  England/ 
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or  loyalty  to  the  Brunswick  Crown  ?    At  no  time;  wit- 
ncss  all  history,  from  our  own  Revolution  to  the  French. 
Who  attempted  to  enthral  England  and  Scotland  in 
*'  hereditary  slavery  "  to  a  monarch  that  both  had  ex- 
pelled,  and  that  could  not  have  retained  authority  an 
hour,  except  as  the  tributary  of  France  and  the  Papacy? 
— The  Roman  Irish.    Who  attempted  to  force  upon  us 
an  absolute  King  and  an  irresponsible  Church  ? — ^The 
Roman  Irish.    Who  did  their  best  and  worst  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  that  very  constitution,  into  which 
they  have  since  agitated  so  perseveringly  for  admission? 
— TheRoman  Irish.   On  whom  did  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land depend  for  treason  and  betrayal  from  1688  to  1782? 
— The  Roman  Irish.     Who  are  they  that  have  always 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion'^ — The  Roman  Irish. 
Who  for  years  fought  under  the  Fleur-de-lis  of  France 
against  the   Lion  of  England? — The   Roman  Irish. 
Who,  in  every  government,  down  to  the  unprincipled 
democracy  of  America,  are  characterized  as  the  disor- 
derly, the  improvident,  the  riotous,  the  malcontent? — 
The  Roman  Irish.     Who  are  they  that,  at  this  instant, 
proclaim  for  their  watchword,  for  the  tessera  of  their 
party,   ''that  England's  calamity  shall   be    Ireland's 
opportunity;"  or  in  plain  meaning,  that  the  very  next 
time  Great  Britain  shall  have  the  world  to  fight  in 
front,  Ireland  shall  bravely  stab  her  in  the  back? — The 
Roman  Irish.     Who  are  they  that,  in  one  of  the  finest 
countries  in  the  globe,  are  year  after  year  appealing  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  kingdom,  to  save  tjiem  from 
starvation? — The  Roman  Irish.     Who  are  they  that 
belie  the  landlords  that  are  absent,  and  assassinate  ihose 
that  are  present? — The  Roman  Irish.    Who  are  they 
that  snatch  the  half  of  the  last  potatoe  from  their 
children's  hunger,  to  fee  the  gall  and  wormwood  of 
O'Connell? — The  Roman  Irish.    Who  are  they  that, 
from  London  to  Calcutta,  are  cited  as  the  reproach  of 
the  Empire,  and  the  shame  of  civilizatien? — The  Roman 
Irish. 

N0W9  when  I  see  these  religionists  baptise  them- 
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selves  in  the  waters  of  black  hostility  to  England,  and 
studiously  courting  public  opportunities  to  dirty  her 
fame,  and  avowing  their  wish  to  possess  the  power  of 
injuring  her  in  some  vital  organ, — when  I  reflect  that 
their  character  and  disposition  have  exhibited  them- 
selves unrelievedly  and  monotonously  ill-aflFected, — 
when  I  remember  their  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations 
before  the  Emancipation  Bill,  and  compare  them  with 
their  incessant  turbulence,  riot,  and  agitations  since, 
— when  I  observe  that,  although  the  whole  illimitable 
expanse  of  British  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
are  as  open  to  them,  as  to  every  merchant  in  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool,  they  do  nothing  for  themselves — nothing 
in  the  way  of  labour,  self-energy,  and  self-respect — 
that  their  sole  occupation  is  tirading  against  England 
for  not  effecting  for  them  some  unearthly  state  of  hap- 
piness and  grandeur,  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  will  not  toil  a  day  in  the  right  direction 
themselves, — when  I  mark  them,  soured  by  vanity  and 
seceding  from  that  very  Imperial  Parliament,  a  seat  in 
which  they  for  thirty  years  declared  to  be  the  apex  of 
their  ambition,  and  exclusion  from  which  they  pro- 
tested to  be  the  sole  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction; — 
can  I,  in  the  teeth  of  these  irrefragable  facts,  permit 
myself  to  believe  that  these  men  are  aiming  at  nothing 
more  than  identification  with  British  interests  and 
British  prosperity?  I  confess  thorough  incredulity. 
The  brass  of  O'Connell  and  the  tinsel  of  Sheil  are 
passable  with  their  poor  dupes:  honest  men  nail 
them  to  the  counter.  The  leaders  of  the  Roman 
fiiction  care  not  a  sigh  or  a  laugh  for  any  principle 
beyond  their  own  headship  of  party,  nor  have  they 
any  positive  system  for  Ireland  in  view,  but  they  have 
a  most  positive  system  against  England.  They  are 
everlasting  beggars,  soaking  upon  hard-worked,  hard- 
taxed,  hard-struggling  neighbours.  The  relief  ex- 
tended, not  once  or  twice,  but  twenty  times,  has  done 
them  no  good,  but  has  confirmed  them  in  beggary, 
with   the  common   addition   of  making   them    more 
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importunate  for  more  money,  more  thankless  if  it  i? 
given,  and  more  abusive  if  it  is  refused.     In  O'Connell 
and  his   clique   agitation   has   long    since   become  a 
drunken  habit,  an  incurable  vice ;  no  quantity  of  drink 
given  or  stolen  will  cure  it.     He  may  call  for  a  bottle 
— give  him  a  tun — as  certainly  as  he  lives  he  will 
come  again  at  the  end  of  six  months  for  another  tun ; 
and  we  may  as  well  hope  to  sober  a  gin-drinker  by 
giving  him  drams  whenever  he  calls  for  them,  as  to 
moderate  tliesc  inveterate  and  diseased  agitators  by 
giving  them  measures  whenever  they   demand  them. 
From  the  lips  of  such  men  no  statement  worthy  of 
credit  can  proceed.     Their  powers  of  judgment  are 
in  a  state  of  distortion  from  their  moral  twist;  and 
even  the  curious  assertion  that  England  is  indebted 
to  Ireland  for  part  of  her  greatness  excites  no  sur- 
prise.    We  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  meet  it  with 
the  counter  statement,  that  Great  Britain  has  attained 
her  present  magnificence  with  a  traitor  in  her  camp; 
that  she  owes  more  to  France  for  forcing  her  resources, 
than  to  Ireland  for  dividing  her  energies;  that  she  has 
achieved  her  own  position,  and  owes  no  land  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  a  thank  or  a  lift,  and  least  of  all  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Pope  in  Ireland.     That  which  the 
Roman  Irish  have  done  for  her,  side  by  side  with  her 
own  soldiers,  is  fearfully  down  weighed  by  what  they 
have  done  against  her  at  home. 

The  indebtedness  of  England,  however,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  so  frequently  or  decidedly  dwelt  upon 
as  another  strange  discovery,  that  all  the  miseries  of 
the  Roman  Irish  are  attributable  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment in  Dublin  and  the  English  Parliament  in 
London.  Now,  that  excesses  occurred  in  Ireland 
between  the  Celt  and  the  Teuto*Briton, — ^that  war  in 
old  times  was  there  carried  on  pretty  much  the  same 
as  in  other  countries  of  the  same  age, — ^that  its  scenes 
were  not  more  pleasing  than  similar  ones  between  the 
Norman  and  Saxon,  Edward  and  Wallace,  Henry  and 
Glendower, — that  the  Irish  enjoyed  no  peculiar  exemp- 
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tion  from  the  consequences  of  the  process  of  subju- 
gation, but  shared  the  common  lot  of  every  conquered 
country  in  rude  eras — merely  states  vague  truisms, 
not  more  applicable  to  Ireland  than  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Wales,  and  indeed  every  land  that  has  passed 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  through  the  rough 
handling  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Roman  Irish  had 
better  not  appeal  to  the  periods  of  Roman  Catholic 
massacres  in  France  and  Ireland;  the  record  is  not 
flattering  for  Protestants,  but  it  is  damnatory  of 
Romanists,  such  as  both  parties  then  were.  It  is  of 
modem  times  we  speak;  and  our  belief  is,  that,  if 
Ireland  had  not  been  connected  with  England,  her 
state  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  it  now  is;  and 
to  suppose  that  her  evils  are  not  principally  charge- 
able upon  her  own  people,  argues  gross  ignorance  of 
the  real  sources  of  national  misery  and  happiness. 
Is  it  by  the  Government  that  kind  and  considerate, 
or  even  the  harshest  and  most  oppressive,  landlords 
are  shot  from  behind  hedges  and  plantations?  No; 
by  the  Roman  Irish  peasantry.  Is  it  by  Government 
that  Ribbonmen,  Peep-o'-day-boys,  Rockites,  Molly 
Maguire*s-men,  and  other  midnight  conspiracies  for 
breaking  into  houses,  posting  death-notices,  gratifying 
individual  hatreds,  killing,  braining,  and  mangling  in 
sleep,  and  in  the  arms  of  weeping  sisters,  wives, 
daughters,  are  organized,  put  into  action,  and  sup- 
ported? No;  by  the  Roman  Irish  peasantry.  Is  it 
Government  that  renders  the  residence  in  Ireland  of 
such  excellent  landlords  as  the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
and  0*Grady  an  inexcusable  exposure  of  life?  No; 
the  Roman  Irish  peasantry.  Is  it  Government  that 
pays  O'Connell  and  his  priests  for  terrifying  capital, 
enterprise,  and  employment  from  the  country.^  No; 
the  Roman  Irish  peasantry.  And  if  the  Government 
ceased  its  functions  to-morrow,  the  certain  result  would 
be,  that  all  Roman  Catholic  Ireland  would  fester  into 
one  incurable  ulcer.  O'Connell,  O'Brien,  Neale,  and 
the  whole  set,  that  now,  imder  the  protection  of  the 
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British  law,  vomit  their  malignancy  against  it,  would 
be  swept  olT  the  stage  and  sunk  under  the  flood  of 
uncontrolled  license  and  passion  that  would  imme- 
diately burst  into  overwhelming  power.  It  is  a  very 
difierent  thing  to  assemble  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
peasants,  under  the  connivance  of  a  Government  that 
holds  the  impulses  of  contending  parties  in  check  and 
guards  the  general  interest  in  every  quarter,  aad 
assembling  them  in  an  excited  state,  when  a  dozen 
hostile  parties  are  panting  for  collision. 

If  the  Union  were  repealed,  all  experience  of  the 
past,  all  knowledge  of  the  present,  all  circumstances 
connected  with  or  infringing  upon  Ireland,  lift  up  their 
voice  and  exclaim  that,  in  a  very  brief  period,  a  civil 
war  of  the  most  deadly  kind  would  rage  within  its 
bowels;  that  that  side  would  irresistibly  be  the  con- 
queror which  w  as  supported  by  England ;  that  the  \'an- 
quished  side  must  from  sheer  necessity  to  the  safety  of 
the  conquerors  be  reduced  to  powerless  Helotism ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  whole  lamentable  tragedy  enacted 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  between  Roman  and 
Protestant  must  be  begun  anew ;  that  the  *  State  neces- 
sity' which  rendered  Protestant  ascendancy  indispen- 
sable to  Protestant  security  must  be  again  incurred;  and 
that  every  penal  law  against  the  Roman  religionists 
must  be  re-established,  never  to  be  again  abrogated. 
OXyonnell  and  his  faction  are  now  standing  upon  the 
edge  of  the  rock  of  Sisyphus,  and  if  they  advance  a  few 
steps  further  the  stone  of  Romanism,  which  they  have 
pushed  upward  with  such  crying  and  roaring,  will  shoot 
in  one  bound  downward  to  its  former  base.  They  are 
much  nearer,  through  the  sword  and  flame  of  an  Irish 
campaign  between  their  own  parties,  to  the  repeal  of 
every  concession,  than  to  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  And 
so  clear  is  the  horizon  over  such  a  futurity,  that  the 
statesman  must  be  infatuated  that  does  not  at  a  glance 
perceive  that  the  repeal  of  the  Union  would  in  ten  years 
prostrate  Ireland  in  the  most  pitiable  state  at  the  foot 
^f  England.    If  England  wished  (he  ruin  of  Ireland,  as 
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O'Connell  and  his  hirelings  assert,  she  could  not  devise 
a  measure  more  cruelly  and  certainly  effective  of  it  than 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.     She  has  only  to  excite  the 
domestic  animosities  that  smoulder  unextinguishably  in 
every  province,  she  has  only  to  withdrav^  and  permit 
them  to  throw  up  the  first  flash,  and  the  dream  of  Irish 
independence  wakes  in  seas  of  blood.     Supposing  the 
unsupposable  possibility  that  0*Connell  is  sincere,  no- 
thing is  more  unquestionable  to  minds  that  know  how 
invariably  pre-revolutionary  theories  are  the  straws  and 
playthings  of  post-revolutionary  necessities,  than  that  he 
18  struggling  at  this  moment  to  accomplish  the  utter 
destruction  of  his  country.    England  has  placed  Ireland 
not  only  on  a  perfect  civil  equality  with  herself,  but  she 
has  exempted  her  from  some  of  her  most  serious  bur- 
dens; as  has  been  previously  stated,  she  has,  in  order  to 
be  generous  to  Ireland,  been  unjust  to  herself.     Whilst 
the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  section  have  done 
nothing  but   give  tongue,  England  has  exerted  her 
wisest  energies,  and  devoted  the  best  part  of  every  ses- 
sion to  ameliorate  her  condition  and  remedy  her  evils ; 
whilst  O'Connell  is  receiving  the  priest-wrung  penny 
from  his  poverty-struck  countrymen,  her  senators,  Tory 
and  Whig  without  distinction,  vote  30,000/.  per  annum 
for  the  education  of  these  very  priests  whom  these  very 
countrymen  profess  themselves  unable  to  maintain  or 
educate.     Whatever  the  Imperial  Parliament  consider 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Ireland  receives 
at  all   times  a  precedence  of  attention.     If  Ireland 
on  the  happiest  hypothesis  legislated  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  for  herself  in  College  Green, 
she  could  not  bring  the  same  good  will,  earnestness, 
and  attention  as  are  now  practised  towards  her  in  St. 
Stephen's. 

out  her  legislation  would,  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  be  a  farce:  for  I  hold  it  a 
destiny  imposed  upon  her  by  size,  contiguity,  contrariety 
of  races,  and  other  inherencies  of  her  birth,  that  she  has 
only  two  states  at  option;  she  must  either  be  jas  she  is 
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an  integral,  indivisible  member  of  the  British  body,  or 
a  slave  at  the  mercy  of  England.      It  is  to  this  last 
degradation  that  O'Connell  is  certain  to  reduce  her,  if 
he  had  his  own  will  indulged;  and  he  would  be,  if  his 
policy  succeeded,  the  cause  of  plunging  her  into  a  su^ 
cession  of  intestine  calamities,  that  Europe  would  insist 
upon  the  interference  of  England  to  put  a  stop  to  then. 
In  reality,  if  England  were  actuated  by  hatred  to  Ire- 
land, and  wished  to  see  her  torn  into  fragments,  she  has 
only  to  take  O'Connell  into  pay  to  induce  him  to  per- 
sist in  his  present  course.     But,  certain  as  I  regard  the 
ruin  of  Ireland,  and  the  ultimHte  civil  disqualification 
of  every  Romanist,  as  the  rapid  and  unavoidable  conse- 
quences of  Repeal,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
advocated  by  the  Roman  Irish,  because   they  believe 
that,  whatever  its  effects  on  Ireland  may  be,  it  cannot 
but  be  attended  with  detriment  to  England;    indeed 
they  agitate  for  it  not  so  much  for  any  other  reason  as 
because  they  have  a  notion  that  it  will  enable  them  to 
act  with  greater  effect  to  the  prejudice  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  Holy  Land  of  Protestantism.    I  grant  that  repeal 
would  for  a  time  divert  the  resources  of  the  empire;  the 
question  would  have  to  be  decided,  whether  Protestant 
Great  Britain  and  Protestant  Ulster  were  to  be  com- 
manded by  Connaught  Irishmen  in  subjection  to  the 
Pope,  or  the  Roman  Irish  population  to  be  treated  as  a 
conquered  sect,  whom  no  kindness  had  succeeded  in 
conciliating.  There  would  be  no  mean ;  and  it  would  be 
nothing  new  to  Great  Britain  to  keep  Roman  Ireland 
down  with  one  hand,  and  combat  a  Continental  con- 
federacy with  the  other.     The  sum,  then,  of  all  these 
foregoing  observations  is,  that  since  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  identi- 
fied themselves  voluntarily  with  France,  despotism  and 
Papacy  against  Great  Britain,  constitutional  sovereignty, 
and  Protestantism,  their  own  actions  made  it  imperative 
upon  the  British  Government  to  prefer  Irish  Protestant  to 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy;  that  it  was  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves  who  made  this  state  of  thinffs  a 
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sine  qua  non  to  the  safety  of  Protestant  life  and  property 
at  home,  and  the  vindication  of  British  liberty  abroad. 
That  immediately  the  maintenance  of  this  policy  appeared 
to  be  no  longer  indispensable,  immediately  there  seemed 
to  be  a  rational  hope  that  the  disabilities  of  Romanism 
might  be  removed  without  endangering  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  this  Protestant  kingdom,  restriction 
after  restriction  was  taken  off,  though  with  most  serious 
misgivings  as  to  the  result ;  that  none  of  these  conces- 
sions have  changed  the  animus  of  the  Roman  Irish 
towards  either  Protestant  England  or  Ireland ;  that  Eng- 
land has  used  her  highest  wisdom,  her  heartiest  efforts 
and  her  warmest  affections  to  alleviate,  modify,  and,  if 
possible,  obliterate  the  consequences  of  bygone  distrac- 
tions; that  Ireland  devotes  her  worst  passions  to  perpe- 
tuating their  memory,  and  keeping  the  wounds  rankling 
which  she  brought  in  much  greater  measure  than  Eng- 
land upon  herself;  that,  for  the  last  fifteen  years  espe- 
cially, the  conduct  of  England  towards  Ireland  has  been 
generous,  considerate,  and  munificent,  whilst  the  con- 
duct of  Roman  Ireland  towards  England  has  in  an 
increasing  ratio  become  self-conceited,  bigotedly  exact- 
ing, and  ferociously  abusive ;  that  this  hostile  attitude 
is  more  and  more  assumed  as  England  acts  more  and 
more  graciously ;  that  so  far  from  reciprocal  confidence, 
or  even  a  kindly  disposition,  towards  England  being 
generated  by  her  noble  disinterestedness,  her  motives 
are  upon  system  blackened,  her  measures  misinter- 
preted, gratitude  towards  her  is  styled  *  servility,'  the 
Maynooth  grant  of  a  capital  equal  to  1,000,000/.  ster- 
ling '  a  paltry  civility,'  the  endowment  of  a  permanent 
college  *  a  paltry  favour,'  the  English  Members  of  Par- 
liament *'  infuriate  followers,'  and  thanks  publicly  ten- 
dered to  the  enemies  or  inimical  contingencies  of  the 
empire,  '^  Texas,  we  thank  you :  Oregon,  we  are  obliged 
to  you.  Conciliation  Hall,  Maynooth  ought  to  pray  for 
you."  And  that,  finally,  with  the  legal  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Church  crossing  the  sea  from  the  British 
Parliament  before  his  eyes,  the  great  organ  and  creature 
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of  the  Roman  faction  declares  amidst  loud  cheers, ''  that 
he  will  be  candid  with  those  planners  of  the  destruction 
of  repeal,  and  would  at  once  tell  them  that  nothing  less 
than  repeal  would  do.'*     I  conclude,  therefore,  that,  as 
certainly  as  all  past  measures  in  favour  of  Romanism 
have  ended  in  their  demanding  complete  and  irrespon- 
sible dominion  in  Ireland,  so  certainly  will  all  future 
measures  in  their  favour,  unless  a  counteracting  prin- 
ciple of  superior  strength  be  introduced  into  them,  end, 
through  the  subversion  of  Protestantism,  with  the  dis- 
inheritance and  exile  of  every  Protestant  landlord  in 
Roman  Ireland :  for  there  is  scarcely  a  peasant  who  is 
not  persuaded  that  he  is  as  much  entitled  to  some  pro- 
perty or  other,  now  held  by  the  present  proprietors,  as 
the  Roman  Priests  are  to  Ae  funds  and  land  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  present  Established  Church.     What  the 
Repealers  and  Romanists  call  ^  restitution'  in  the  latter 
case  at  this  present  moment,  will  in  a  few  years  be 
*  restitution'  also  in  the  former  case  between  every 
Protestant  of  property  and  the  Roman  Irish  pauperized 
democracy.    Then,  as  the  winding  up  of  the  catastrophe 
would  come,  as  above  mentioned,  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  the  interposition  of  England,  the  overwhelming 
necessity  of  the  re-establishment  of  Protestant  ascen- 
dancy, and  the  total  nullification  of  all  the  laborious 
anxieties  for  the  last  fifty  years  to  make  the  Roman 
Catholics  equal  associates  with  Protestants  in  the  main- 
tenance and  dignities  of  the  great  Protestant  empire  of 
the  world. 

For  the  real  stamina  of  Great  Britain,  the  Anglican 
Church  population  who  placed  him  in  power.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  and  his  Conservative  Government  have,  to 
adopt  the  mildest  phraseology,  done  not  one  good  piece 
of  service;  for  these  Irish  Romans  he  has  introduced 
an  Endowment  Bill  for  Maynooth  of  30,000/.  per  an- 
num, with  a  prospective  and  tacit  understanding  that 
the  national  endowment  of  the  Roman  Church  will 
follow  as  the  corollary.  The  Roman  Church  has  in  all 
ages  proved  itself  potent  for  evil,  and  impotent  for  good; 
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it  has  in  every  country  prevented  more  good  than  it  has 
effected ;  it  has  rarely  corrected,  it  has  in  countless  in- 
stances misdirected,  the  passions  and  intellects  of  its 
votaries.  Wherever  Popery  rules  unmodified,  it  is  syno- 
nimous  with  poverty  of  spirit,  mind,  and  industry ;  it  is 
a  slow  and  withering  system,  admitting  ignorance,  and 
rejecting  intellect;  making  blind  subserviency  to  the 
priest,  a  fiill  satisfaction  and  substitution  for  responsibi- 
lity to  God.     And  where  it  is  modified  and  compelled 
to  shew  the  velvet  paw  without  its  claw,  its  ineradicable 
tendencies  will  still  break  through  the  conventional 
temporarily  imposed  upon  it.     Where  are  the  proofs  of 
that  devotion  to  their  Christian  duties  by  the  Roman 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  so  trumpeted  by  their  Repeal  par- 
tisans?   Do  they  consist  in  making  their  flocks  Repeal- 
tax  collectors,  Repeal  wardens,  Repeal  flag-bearers? — 
in  attending  Repeal  banquets,   and  uttering  Repeal 
speeches?  —  in  turning  their  chapels   into   agitation 
theatres,  delivering  fanatic  diatribes  against  the  Saxon, 
and  working  up  their  audience  to  riot ;  or,  what  is  infi- 
nitely worse,  because  more  dangerous,  instilling  into 
them  disaffection  against  '*•  all  those  that  are  in  autho- 
rity?"— or  are  you  to  educe  their  extensive  efficiency 
as  teachers  of  righteousness,  from  the  social  conspi- 
racies that  abound  against  life  and  property  in  every 
district  of  Roman  Catholic  Ireland? — or  from  the  re- 
volting catalogue  of  crimes  that  monthly  reddens  the 
calendar  of  counties  altogether  Roman  Catholic?  Take, 
for  example,  the  common  atrocity  of  the  murder-system 
in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.     England  abhors  it. 
Government  denounces  it,  O'Connell  brands  it,  but 
the  Roman  Irish  peasantry  neither  abhor,  nor  denounce, 
nor  brand  the  crime  or  the  criminals;  they  commit  the 
former,  and  contrive  to  shelter  the  latter  from  the  most 
just  visitation  of  the  law.     Munlers  are  perpetrated 
elsewhere ;  but  in  what  country,  except  Roman  Catho- 
lic Ireland,  are  there  whole  villages,  neighbourhoods, 
districts,  murderous  by  connivance  and  complicity? — 
where  else  is  it  not  an  individual  act,  but  a  social  con- 
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spiracy"!^ — where  else  are  the  sympathies  of  a  popula- 
tion professing  Christianity,  with  the  murderer,  and 
against  his  victim?  And  yet  these  are  the  race  whom 
0*Connell  toadies,  and  calls  '^  the  most  moral,  roost  noble, 
most  irreproachable  peasantry  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
These  are  the  men,  I  say,  who  are,  for  certain  pur- 
poses, perseveringly  asserted  to  be  under  the  complete 
guidance  and  absolute  control  of  the  Roman-Catholic 
priesthood;  and  one  grand  argument  put  forward  for 
endowing  the  Roman  priesthood,  is  this  absolute  con- 
trol over  their  flocks.  If  it  exists,  why  has  it  not  been 
exerted  these  two  hundred  years  to  change  such  a  hor- 
rible state  of  things?  If  it  does  not,  we  must  go  deeper 
than  a  Roman  Catholic  Endowment  Act  to  touch  the 
canker  of  Ireland.  I  am  far  from  stating  that  there  are 
not  many  good,  earnestly-minded,  and  well-disposed 
Roman  priests  in  Ireland — there  must  be;  and  I  am 
equally  as  far  from  stating  that  they  do  not,  as  much 
as  they  dare  or  can,  inveigh  against  or  anathematize 
the  perpetrators  of  such  atrocities.  But  I  do  assert, 
that  the  priests  of  the  Italian  Church  in  Ireland,  taking 
the  generality,  have  given  us  strong  reasons  to  regard 
them  as  political  incendiaries,  and  not  ^^  as  ministers 
and  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God;"  and  that 
the  statistics  of  crime  in  the  provinces  more  essentially 
Roman  Catholic,  demonstrate  not  so  much  inefficiency 
in  the  priest  as  some  radical  deficiency  in  the  Roman 
Church  itself,  that  incapacitates  it  from  dealing  success- 
fully with  the  causes  of  evil  in  Ireland.  A^nd  few,  I 
think,  observed  the  bearing  of  the  Roman  priesthood 
last  year,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  be  extreme  impolicy  to  place  our  dependence  for 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  upon  them,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  indignation  of  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  was  expressed  against  them,  for 
becoming  the  throats  of  a  movement  execrated  univer- 
sally in  Great  Britain,  from  the  Queen  to  the  plough- 
man. But  neither  the  Government,  nor  the  law,  nor 
public  opinion,  nor  the  glaring  shamelessness  of  their 
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own  position,  produced  the  slightest  effect  upon  them ; 
they  stuck  to  the  promotion  of  Repeal.  A  rescript 
comes — not  from  London,  nor  from  the  Sovereign,  nor 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery — but  from  the  Pope,  from 
Rome,  from  an  Italian  bishop  of  a  foreign  State, — and 
without  more  ado,  every  little  Popish  curate  puts  the 
firmaun  to  his  forehead,  and  keeps  himself  quiet  at 
home.  That  they  obeyed  its  injunctions,  and  have 
since  refrained  from  public  harangues,  is  admitted  by 
all  parties.  I  praise  their  abstinence;  but  the  reason 
of  it  I  denounce  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  national 
interests.  If  the  agitation  campaigns  of  Ireland  are 
contingent  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  in- 
terests of  Protestantism  never  can  be  reconciled  with 
those  of  Romanism;  and  it  is  therefore,  I  say,  that  the 
weakness  of  trusting  to  them,  in  serious  exigencies, 
would  be  great  indeed  in  any  statesman.  I  lay  it  down 
as  an  axiom,  that  the  Roman  religion  is  organized  to 
be  a  despotism  in  itself,  and  that  it  never  can  work  in 
unison  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  British.  It  may 
continue  going  on,  without,  perhaps,  interrupting  or 
being  interrupted  in  its  own  machinery,  but  it  cannot, 
without  falsifying  its  distinctive  doctrines,  ever  identify 
itself  with  a  Protestant  State. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  what  I  started  with,  the  inten- 
tion of  pointing  out  as  clearly  as  I  could  to  the  public, 
namely,  the  true  position  of  each  party,  £ngland  that 
gives,  and  Ireland  that  receives,  these  vast  concessions. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Conservatives,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  have,  if  we  may  judge  by  measures, 
decided  not  only  on  raising  the  Roman,  but  on  depress- 
ing the  Anglican  Church.  In  Ireland,  the  Bible  educa- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  the  Church,  is  by  all  possible 
means  short  of  persecution,  starved,  disowned,  and 
turned  out  of  the  State  by  these  Protestant  ministers, 
at  the  moment  that  they  are  endowing  a  Roman  College, 
and  making  it  their  boast  that  they  do  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  its  books,  tuition,  or  doctrines. 
It  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  on  the  gross  partiality 
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here  practised  in  favour  of  Romanism ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  forces  the  most  liberally  disposed  Englishman  to 
regard  the  question  in  the  solemn  light  of  religious 
eternities.     It  is  a  piece  of  childish  silliness  to  tell  the 
Anglican  Christian  that  the  Roman  religion  may  be  as 
true  as  his ;  he  has  judged,  decided,  and  declared,  that 
it  is  not  so :  why  did  his  ancestors,  and  why  do  he  and 
his  family  persevere  in  '  protesting,*  as  ^'  witnesses  to 
the  truth,**  against  the  corruptions  of  that  Church,  if 
there  is  any  ^'  may  be"  to  him,  on  such  a  vital  subject*? 
Such  a  supposition  is  not  to  be  put  to  those  that  long 
since  have  testified  with  the  Church  of  England,  what 
the  Gospel  is,  and  what  it  is  not.     To  them  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  which  is  true, — which  false;  they  are  im- 
moveably  established  in  the  deep  belief,  that,  before 
Elizabeth  reigned,  or  Luther  reformed,  or  Wickhffe 
enlightened,  or  Augustine  converted,  the  great  doctrines 
of  their  Anglo-Catholic  Church  were  inscribed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  book,  where  the  superstitions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  not,  never  have  been,  and  never 
will  be  found— the  Bible.  Nor  will  any  conclave  of  poli- 
ticians persuade  me  that  the  Almighty  has  so,  beyond 
all  precedence,  magnified  and  blessed  our  nation,  begin- 
ning at  our   Reformation,  and  now  committing  the 
training  of  infant  empires,  and  the  destinies  of  civiliza- 
tion to  our  responsibility  and  tutelage,  for  any  other 
reason  than  that,  in  despite  of  many  sins  and  enormous 
errors,  we  have  more  purely  than  mightier  realms  kept 
the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    He  has  exalted  us 
with  an  outstretched  arm  upon  an  inaccessible  throne, 
and  gone  before  our  armies  in  all  lands;  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  faith;  not  that  we  should  gratify  our 
ambition,  but  that  we  should  christianize  the  world. 
None,  I  believe,  ever  compared  the  inadequacy  of  our 
means  with  our  unparalleled  aggrandizement,  without 
their  feeling  convinced  that  a  Superior  Power  was 
walking  before  us.     The  palmiest  meridian  of  the 
empires  of  Greece  or  Rome,  never  contained  a  sun  «o 
instinct  with  life,  and  warmth,  and  power,  and  so  gloria 
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ous  in  brilliancy,  as  God  has  created,  to  give  light  to 
the  world,  in  the  British  heavens.  This  Protestant 
Island  has,  in  defiance  of  most  formidable  enemies,  and 
under  the  constant  necessity  of  guarding  herself  against 
her  Roman-Irish  subjects,  taken  possession  of  the  most 
commanding  height  yet  attained  by  human  elevation, 
solely  by  depending  upon  the  Word  of  God  and  herself. 
And  now  that  I  am  writing  these  words,  now  that  my 
pen  makes  visible  my  thoughts,  and  that  I  state — ^^  It  is 
politically  expedient  to  recognise  nationally  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  to  endow  it;"  the  voice  of  prophecy 
seems  to  sound  in  my  ear — *'  If  England  forsakes  the 
Protestant  religion,  God  will  forsake  her."  Nor  can  I 
conceal  from  myself,  that  to  conciliate  a  person  is  a 
question  of  human  feelings;  but  to  attempt  to  conciliate 
repugnant  principles,  which  God  has  made  in  their 
nature  irreconcilable,  is  as  wicked  as  it  is  hopeless 
and  insane.  And  I  think  there  is  a  necessary  repulsion 
between  the  truth  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
fictions  of  Rome,  that  no  expediency  vdll  succeed  to 
any  great  degree  in  mitigating.  With  every  conscien- 
tious Roman,  the  mandate  of  Rome  is  supreme;  with 
every  English  Churchman,  the  mandate  of  Rome  is 
nothing.  What  then  is  to  be  the  State  arbitration 
between  moving  principles  so  opposed  in  every  respect? 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  intimated  the  Maynooth  endow- 
ment and  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be 
expedient  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects.  This,  it  is  clear,  only  meets  a  very 
inferior  danger  The  lower  and  less  presumption  of 
sedition  in  Ireland  is  alone  considered;  the  infinitely 
higher  peril  to  which  it  exposes  the  Protestant  empire, 
by  adding  station  in  every  village,  and  funds  on  every 
quarter-day,  to  a  body  of  clerical  partizans,  hitherto 
the  hottest  speakers  for  Repeal  and  the  most  passive 
slaves  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  has  not  been  anticipated 
or  provided  against.  On  this  side  you  endow  a  poIi*> 
tical  priesthood,  who  are  and  ever  have  been  opposed 
to  Protestant  supremacy,  and  to  get  rid  of  it  have 
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manoeuvred  their  combined  phalanx  against  the  inte- 
grity of  this  Protestant  empire;  on  the  other,  you 
have  omitted  to  introduce  any  measures  to  render  the 
dismemberment  of  this  integrity  a  legal  impossibility. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  Romanists,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  virtually  endowed  their  church ;  for  the  safety  and 
unity  of  the  empire  let  him  make  agitation  for  Repeal, 
either  by  that  or  any  other  church,  capital  treason 
against  the  State.  To  do  one  without  the  other  is  to 
Learize  the  power  of  the  kingdom. 

If  they  are  to  be  endowed,  simply  and  abstractedly 
as  Roman  ( Catholics,  let  the  Pope,  let  France,  let  Italy, 
or  any  other  Roman  Catholic  country,  endow  them; 
but  if  we  endow  them,  not  simply  because  they  are 
Roman  Catholics,  but  because  they  are  our  fellow- 
subjects,  happening  to  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  then  it  is  evident  that  their  being  subjects  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  and  should  always  be  consi- 
dered as  the  prime  and  paramount  qualification.  And, 
in  my  opinion,  the  minister  who  endows  the  Roman 
Repeal  church;  simply  as  the  laws  now  stand,  without 
introducing  a  bill  to  make  agitation  or  conspiracy  for 
Repeal  high -treason,  may  with  equal  justice  endow 
the  Roman  priesthood  of  France  with  funds  from  the 
English  Exchequer.  He  is  bound  before  all  things  to 
see  that  British  endowment  should  be  for  ever  confined 
to  British  subjects,  and  to  prevent,  as  &r  as  human 
authority  can  reach,  any  individual  who  has  once 
received  it  from  becoming  anything  else  than  a  British 
subject  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  does  this,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  may  be  endowed  consist- 
ently with  the  integrity  of  a  great  Protestant  empire, 
and  his  religious  policy  will  assume  a  distinctive  and 
imposing  outline.  I  say  ^  may  be,'  because  the  issue 
of  the  trial  depends  not  upon  its  worldly  policy,  but 
upon  the  question,  whether  in  endowing  Rome  we  are 
not  apostatizing  and  doing  that  which  is  evil  in  the 
sight  of  God? 

It  is  certain  to  my  mind  that  England  owes  her 
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present  superiority  to  her  difference  in  religion  from 
other  nations.     We  are  now  on  the  point  of  consti- 
tuting corrupted  Rome  a  partner  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  national  religion.     This  is  not  com- 
passionating and  saving  the  sinner,  but  sanctioning 
and  sharing  the  sin  that  has  ruined  him,  and  is  very 
likely,  by  the  same  deadly  influence,  to  ruin  us.     God, 
I  doubt  not,  will  in  his  own  time  shew  whether  this 
great  change  has  been  produced  by  true  charily  or 
temporizing  apostacy.     As  far  as  regards  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Conservatives,  it  is  proposed  as  a  measure 
of  expediency,  which  signifies,  in  modem  acceptation, 
"extrication  from  difficulty  irrespective  of  the  means" 
— one  of  the  practical  conveniences  attached  to  the 
precious  system  of  utilitarianism.     In  private  life  this 
abominable  plea  may  be,  and  most  frequently  is,  put 
forward  in   palliation,  and  sometimes  in  defence,  of 
every  crime,  from  murder  to  lying;  and  beyond  doubt 
it  is  quite  as  expedient  for  the  thief  to  steal  rather 
than  starve,  as  for  the  American  States  to  repudiate 
rather  than   pay,  or  for  a  Conservative  ministry  to 
break  faith  rather  than  confess  that  faith  given,  binds 
the  giver.     And  this  violation  of  the  great  rule  by 
which  one  government  is  accepted  and  another  rejected 
by  the  nation — a  rule  as  important  in  politics  as  in 
Christianity — ^is  not  the  least  evil  of  which  the  Con- 
servative party  is  guilty.     Experience  in  men  is  of  the 
the  past;  reason  cannot  assure  or  realize  beyond  the 
present;  futurity  must  of  necessity  be  the  province  of 
faith;  and  in  preparing  for  whatever  is  future,  we  are 
equally  of  necessity  confined  to  dependence  upon  faith. 
Our  trust  must  needs  repose  upon  that  sole  foundation. 
In  a  general  election,  which  is,  of  course,  prospec- 
tive of  the  future,  the  nation,  in  making  its  choice,  has 
no  other  foundation  to  proceed  upon,  the  party  solicit- 
ing its  confidence  has  no  other  guarantee  to  offer,  than 
what  is  included  in  the  hitherto  sacred  understanding  of 
^'  faith  in  men.''     If  the  men  so  chosen  break  the  faith 
so  understood,  the  nation,  it  is  true,  have  no  instai^^ 
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remedy;  they  must  abide  their  time,   and  suffer  ihe 
persons  that  deceived  them  to  retain  their  seats,  at  the 
heavy  expense  of  dissipating  the  most  generous  and 
essential    pre-rcquisite   in   the  representative  system. 
That  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Cal)inet  have  broken 
faith  with  that  great  party  that  placed  them  in  power, 
and  have  adopted  their  measures  with  the  double  inten- 
tion of  weakening  the  Church  and  landed  interests,  and 
strengthening  the  Roman  Irish,  cannot  be  well  contra- 
dicted.    Putting  aside  the  intrusive  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures themselves,  as  irrelevant  to  this  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  deceptive  Government,  common  sagacity 
will  tell  us,  that  it  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
the  empire,  that  its  statesmen,  whoever  they  are,  should 
be  unimpeachable  in  honour  and  integrity  of  purpose", 
than  that  an  isolated  measure,  however  good,  should  be 
lost  or  carried,  or  not  introduced  at  all.      Supposing 
the  success  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  to  sur- 
pass the  fondest  anticipations  of  its  introducers,  the 
pacification  of  Ireland,  inestimable  as  such  an  effect 
might  ap]>ear  to  be,  will  not  compensate  for  the  violent 
shock  inflicted  by  them  on  the  countless  honest  minds 
that  implicitly  believed  in,  and  constantly  acted  upon, 
the  rule  of  "  faith  in  public  men."     Whom,  in  fact, 
can  they  now  trust?     When  this  faith  in  the  men  that 
govern  dies,  the  living  spring  of  sound  government 
sinks  into  the  same  grave.  The  Church  and  established 
property  of  the  realm  are  opposed  to  the  Whigs.     If 
agreement  with  the  Whig  party  be  the  betrayal  of  the 
Church  and  State  party,  then  Sir  Robert  has  left  them. 
After  receiving  support  and  protection  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  Protestant  oak,  he  has,  at  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  pursuers,  descended  from  his  elevation,  and 
borrowing  their  Irish  axe,  and  putting  into  it  an  Eng- 
lish handle,  he  has  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  tap-root 
of  the  noble  tree  that  saved  him.     Either  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  is  not  to  be  envied,  or  his  position  is  not  to  be 
coveted.    Let  us,  however,  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  his  treatment  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  another  part 
of  the  kingdom. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  so  sensitive  to  agitation,  is  callous 
to  petitions :  the  use  of  a  Constitutional  privilege  is  dis- 
regardedy  and  its  abuse  conservatively  registered.  Ire- 
land agitates,  and  obtains  Maynooth.  Wales  petitions, 
and  loses  St.  Asaph.  The  Roman  Catholics,  almost  to 
a  man,  lackey  O'Connell,  desert  their  spiritual  cures, 
cheer  anti-British  sentiments,  hurrah  for  Repeal,  de- 
liver inflammatory  harangues,  and  for  every  concession 
return  more  bloated  exhibitions  of  hatred  and  sedition ; 
they  are  stopped,  for  a  time,  with  30,000/.  per  annum. 
The  Welsh  clergy  confine  themselves  to  their  own 
parishes,  attend  to  their  prescribed  duties,  send  peti- 
tion after  petition  for  three  consecutive  years,  approach 
the  Houses  through  their  Parliamentary  representatives, 
are  loyal  and  British  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  being  rebellious  never  enters  their  imagination, 
and  with  one  consentient  supplication  they  implore  the 
Conservative  Ministry  to  leave  their  ancient  church  im- 
amputated;  they  are  met  by  a  stern  refusal,  couched 
under  figment  and  subterfuge,  and  they  lose  St.  Asaph 
and  7000/.  per  annum.  The  Premier's  scheme  to 
encourage  insubordination,  and  discountenance  good 
order,  is  profoundly  Machiavelian,  and  far  too  refined 
for  the  comprehension  of  dull  and  Boeotian  intellects. 
He  possibly  conceives  that  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Church  of  England  has  long  been  extinct  in  Wales,  or 
that  the  Bishops  appointed  for  the  last  one  hundred 
years  having  paralyzed  more  than  aroused  the  energies 
of  the  Principality,  the  abolition  of  one  out  of  two  will 
be  just  as  great  a  benefit,  as  one  evil  is  to  be  preferred 
to  two.  It  is  beneath  a  gentleman,  much  more  beneath 
him  who  represents  a  thousand  others,  and,  most  of  all, 
beneath  the  head  of  the  Conservative  phalanx  of  Eng- 
land, either  to  avow  what  he  does  not  mean,  or  not  to 
avow  what  he  does  mean.  If  his  party  in  the  House 
is  omnipotent,  and  himself  confident  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  integrity,  he  will  declare  the  ^«  on,  as  well  as 
the  6t<  of  his  Parliamentary  revolutions.  But  in  the 
question  of  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph,  the  same  diffi- 
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culty  that  occurs  in  the  investigation  of  the  Irish  coa- 
cessions,  of  assigning  leading  principles  to  the  present 
Cabinet,  baffles  us  at  every  step.     No  one,  in  either 
House,  has  yet  given  tolerable  reasons;   but  a  Welsh 
priest  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  may  supply  them 
with  an  argument  for  the  abolition,  such  as  neither 
party  has  had  the  courage  to  advance,  the  only  real 
reason  that  I  think  is  entitled  to  attention,  being  strong, 
true,  plausible,  and  grounded  on  the  bitter  experience 
of  more  than  a  century,  and  yet  far  from  being  justifi- 
catory of  the  measure  that  dismembers  Episcopacy  in 
Wales.     The  plea  for  the  abolition  of  St.  Asaph  gene- 
rally urged  is,  that  North  Wales  can  do  without  it,  and 
that  one  Bishop  (Bangor)  will  be   sufficient  for  the 
work  required.     My  answer  is,  that  the  depression  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  in  the  Principality  is  mainly 
referrible  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  Prelates  in- 
stituted by  them  since  1710;  that  the  Church  has  lost 
the  Principality  through  the  inefficiency  of  her  Bishops; 
and  that  the  best,  if  not  only  prospect  of  her  restora- 
tion remains  in  the  hope — not  certainly  of  having  none 
— but  of  having  Prelates  appointed  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country.    If  St.  Asaph  be  abolished,  not 
the  mere  superstructure,  but  half  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  with  all  our  determinations  and  schemes  of 
re-erecting  the  venerable  pile  in  better  days,  will  be 
pulverized  beyond  the  chance  of  being  ever  hereafter 
re-cemented.     The  Episcopal  chair  has  been  filled  by 
a  succession  of  Prelates  inefficient  for  Wales.     As  the 
consequence  attending  such  inefficiency,  the  Church  has 
slowly  and  surely  decayed,  beginning  at  the  head,  down- 
ward to  the  very  feet.  Let  another  class  of  Bishops  be  ap- 
pointed ;  good — not  positively  only  in  themselves,  for  such 
many  of  their  predecessors  have  been — but  in  relation 
to  Wales,  and  the  Church  will  slowly  and  surely  revive. 
But  to  abolish  the  Bishopric  because  unsuitable  Pre- 
lates have  nullified  its  high  functions,  is  not  to  restore 
vitality,  but  to  insure  the  rapid  progress  of  the  mortifi- 
cation already  set  in,  by  the  very  neglect  which  such  a 
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measure  would  complete;  and  to  state  that  we  can 
manage  with  Bangor  only,  when  we  never  yet  have  suc- 
ceeded with  Bangor  and  St.  Asaph,  is  a  kind  of  State 
logic  which  none  but  the  wise  men  of  the  Emerald 
Parliament  could  till  lately  be  felicitated  on  chopping. 
In  arguing  the  justice  of  the  bill  for  the  union  with 
parties  undisguisedly  averse  to  the  interests  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, we  recognise  immediately  our  line  of  battle, 
as  distinct  from  theirs :  but  with  Conservatives,  Church- 
men are  exposed  to  a  perplexing  hesitation  in  every 
movement.  Every  shot  fired  from  the  Radical  cannon 
into  their  ranks  ricochets  with  double  effect  from  the 
Conservative  wall  thrown  up  by  themselves,  and  gar- 
risoned by  their  own  picked  men.  If  they  follow  their 
officers,  they  find  themselves  all  of  a  sudden  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  camp,  helpless,  betrayed,  amazed, 
for  they  see  their  false  leaders  chatting  and  laughing, 
in  a  perfect  understanding  with  their  captors ;  but  if  they 
foresee  their  danger,  and  refuse  to  be  led  to  their  own 
destruction,  they  are  left  in  the  predicament  of  the  Ten 
Thousand — a  strong  army,  without  generals.  It  is 
much  easier  to  combat  antagonists  that  oppose  you 
strictd  acie^  front  to  front,  than  to  know  how  to  act 
against  such  men  as,  smiling  and  professing  amity, 
draw  you  into  an  ambuscade  in  which  you  are  cut 
down  before  you  detect  the  danger  of  your  position. 

Such  is  the  case  generally  beween  the  Cabinet  and 
the  great  Protestant  party  in  England,  and  markedly 
80  between  it  and  that  portion  interested  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  And  the  question  of  the  St.  Asaph 
^Bishopric  yields  no  exception.  It  was  stated  above, 
that  the  inefficiency,  or  rather  the  incompatibility,  of  the 
successive  bishops  in  North  Wales  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  present  low  ebb  in  the  living  waters  of  the 
Church.  This  one  fact  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  too 
strongly  urged,  nor  too  deeply  remembered.  The  Pro- 
testant Reformed  Church  of  England  has  in  plain  words 
ceased  to  exist  in  Wales,  so  far  as  the  great  essential  of 
discipline  is  involved  since  the  accession  of  the  Hano- 
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verian  dynasty.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  17I& 
about  1 60  years,  there  were  fifty-four  Bishops  of  Welsh 
origin;  from  1716  to  1645,  which  includes  129  years, 
not  one  of  the  North  Wales  Bishops  has  been  a  native 
of  the  Principality,  or  competent  to  converse  in  the 
language  of  his  people.  They  have  all  been  English- 
men: the  mere  accident  of  their  being  Englishmen 
would  in  nothing  be  objectionable;  but,  unfortunately, 
these  English  Prelates  have  been  infants  in  the  feelings, 
habits,  national  characteristics,  and  sympathies,  as  well 
as  in  the  language  of  the  men  over  whom  they  nominally 
presided.  Every  right-thinking  person  must  admit  that, 
to  call  a  Bishop  who,  in  his  own  diocese,  cannot  ex- 
change a  syllable  with  his  spiritual  children,  cannot 
baptize  infants,  cannot  catechize  youth,  cannot  confirm 
catechumens,  cannot  administer  to  communicants,  can- 
not solemnize  matrimony,  cannot  teach  and  preach  to 
his  people,  cannot  visit,  comfort,  and  pray  with  the 
sick,  cannot  inter  the  dead,  cannot  converse  with  his 
own  priests,  cannot  examine  his  own  candidates  for 
orders,  cannot,  in  fine,  discharge  one  single  duty,  except 
the  disposing  of  his  patronage,  and  even  that  without 
personal  discrimination — to  call,  I  say,  such  a  Bishop, 
a  bishop  of  that  Anglo-Catholic  Church  which  lays  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  law,  ''  that  it  is  a  thing  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  custom  of  the 
Primitive  Church,  to  have  public  prayer  in  the  church, 
or  to  administer  the  sacraments,  in  a  tongue  not  under- 
stood of  the  people,  is  not  alone  false  in  itself,  but 
calumnious  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  faith."  Such  a  one 
may  be  a  titular  bishop,  but  certainly  not  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church.  North  Wales  has  since  1716  been 
reigned  over  by  a  series  of  these  prelates,  appointed 
by  State  Cabinets;  in  another  sense,  the  Episcopacy 
has  been  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  not  of  the 
Church  of  England.  1  do  not  speak  of  the  personal 
or  doctrinal  character:  many  have  been  pious  and 
erudite  Christians;  but  bad  they  united  the  scholarship 
of  Bentley  with  the  genius  of  Taylor,  all  their  excel- 
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lences  would  have  been  swamped  by  their  ignorance 
of  Welsh,  and  their  unsuitability  to  the  country.  Hinc 
a  principiis  error.  The  Holy  vine  was  blasted  at  top, 
and  the  deadness  spread  descendingly  througli  all  her 
branches  till  it  had  well  nigh  corroded  her  deepest  and 
strongest  roots.  An  owl  might  have  seen  the  issue 
gathering  on  the  mountains.  The  Church  soon  be- 
came an  establishment,  and  ceased  to  be  a  religion, 
English  relatives,  connexions,  friends,  were  unjustly, 
but  not  unnaturally,  obtruded  by  (he  Bishop,  after  the 
example  of  his  own  collation,  upon  Welsh  parishes. 
Presently  he  died,  or  was  translated:  then  came  an- 
other English  Bishop,  with  new  retinues  of  expectants, 
all  as  well  versed  in  Cymraeg  as  in  Persepolitan  hiero- 
glyphics; the  livings,  as  they  fell  vacant,  were  divided 
among  the  new  Bishop's  new  incumbents,  and  thus  the 
iteration  proceeded  to  the  next  Bishop.  Meanwhile, 
the  English  rectors,  vicars,  deans,  finding  their  condi- 
tion amongst  a  people  to  whom  they  were  dumb  bar- 
barians in  the  word,  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  became 
disgusted  with  churches  which  they  themselves  had 
emptied,  and  procuring  ordination  for  some  Welsh  lad 
of  die  lower  classes,  paid  him  20/.  or  30/.  per  annum 
for  officiating,  and  terminated  their  brief  residence  by 
permanent  absenteeism.  Then  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  Welsh  benefices  not  desirable  enough  to  be  thus 
usurped,  but  also  at  the  command  of  the  same  interests; 
and  these  curates,  after  a  due  prolongation  of  servitude, 
were  recommended  for  preferment,  and  thus  a  second 
class  of  livings,  instead  of  being,  as  in  times  preceding, 
committed  to  the  superior  care  of  educated  Welshmen 
of  good  families,  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  oftentimes  the 
most  ignorant  and  obsequious  of  the  clerical  order,  with 
cunning  enough  to  imitate  their  late  rectors  in  perform- 
ing the  least  duty  and  exacting  the  most  money.  But 
there  were  also  other  Welsh  livings  too  considerable  for 
such  aspirants,  however  lengthened  might  be  the  term 
of  their  substituency*  These  were  surely  distributed 
with  some  regard  to  merit? — Rarely.     How  was  the 
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Bishop  himself  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  one 
Welsh  priest  and  another;  in  such  matters  he  deferred 
to  the  better  judgment  of  his  Welsh  secretary,  Welsh 
chaplain,  Welsh  neighbours,  and  these  had  each  friends 
of  their  own  to  be  settled  in  comfortable  parsonages. 
During  this  disruption  of  all  discipline,  the  people,  not 
understanding  a  sentence  of  what  was  addressed  to 
them  from  the  reading-desk  or  pulpit,  or  seeing  them 
occupied  by  men  not  superior  to  themselves  in  either 
learning  or  godliness,  became  literally  ^^  scattered  on 
the  hills  as  sheep  that  had  no  shepherd."  Then  suc- 
ceeded a  period  of  coldness,  bitter  indifference,  vice, 
and  general  profanity,  well  remembered  by  younger 
than  octogenarian  reminiscents.  The  churches  were 
left  unserved,  or  the  thin  congregations  dispersed  be- 
cause the  minister  had  not  recovered  the  effects  of  his 
Saturday  night  intoxication  at  the  pothouse ;  or,  if  be 
attended,  half  the  prayers,  and  probably  all  the  com- 
munion service,  were  omitted,  and  the  delivery  of  tbe 
sermon  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the  shouts  and 
oaths  of  a  game-at-fives  upon  the  outside  wall  of  tbe 
sacred  edifice.  If  the  churchwardens  wished  to  rectify 
such  wrongs,  what  could  they  effect*?  They  could  not 
write  English,  the  Bishop  could  not  read  Welsh,  and  an 
appeal  to  any  authority  short  of  the  Bishop  recoiled  on 
the  promoters,  whilst  even,  if  it  passed  through  the  inter- 
vening sonifers,  it  served  only  to  annoy  and  perplex  his 
Lordship ;  for  if  he  exercised  authority  over  one,  he  must 
have  extended  it  to  the  grosser  offences  at  least  of  his  sons, 
nephews,  and  proteges.  To  denominate  such  a  super- 
vision the  bishopric  of  souls  is,  I  much  fear,  the  devil  s 
flattery,  or  an  infidel's  irony.  The  results  did  not  stop 
here.  Zealous  and  resolute  men  rose  occasionally,  all 
amongst  the  native  Welsh,  in  the  body  of  the  Church, 
such  as  Griffith  Jones,  Howel  Harris,  Daniel  Rowlands, 
Charles  of  Bala,  and  other  familiar  names.  Devoted- 
ness  is  in .  the  eyes  of  indifference  a  reproaching  and 
criminal  Result.  The  door  of  the  Establishment  was 
slammed  in  their  faces.     If  zeal  finds  no  vent  or  dixec- 
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tioQ  in  the  Church,  it  will  ferment  in  the  field;  and  thus 
these  men  became  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism,  and 
founded  or  organized  dissent  in  regular  and  separate 
communions. 

The  summary  is  easily  told.     The  Welsh  bishops 
found  Wales  immersed  in  Roman  idolatry  and  heresy ; 
they  left  it  a  nation  of  Church  of  England  Christians. 
The  English  bishops  had  Wales  delivered  to  their  super- 
intendence— an  united  fold  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  faith  ; 
they  have  made  it  a  chaos  of  fanaticism  and  schism.  The 
Welsh  bishops  led  their  people  from  the  Pope  to  Christ, 
from  the  Papacy  to  Protestantism;  the  English  bishops 
have  permitted,  or  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  them 
from  being  won  over  by  Welsh  preachers  to  every  Sa- 
maria of  secession.    The  Welsh  bishops,  with  their  own 
hands,  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  their  flocks;  the  English  bishops  cannot  point  to 
one  Welsh  work  carried  on  under  their  patronage.   The 
Welsh  bishops  made  Wales  the  most  faithful  and  loyal 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  through  the  trying  scenes  and 
devastating  warfare  of  the  Great  Rebellion;  the  English 
bishops  have  seen  it  become  the  theatre  for  Chartist 
seditions,  Socialist  riots,  and  Rebecca  outrages.    Needs 
the  statement  repetition,  that,  since  the  demise  of  the 
Stewart  family,  North  Wales  has  not  enjoyed  the  ines- 
timable Christian  right  of  true  Episcopacy;  and  this 
dreadful  defect  in  her  ecclesiastical  fortifications  has  been 
the  breach  through  which  attacking  forces  have  poured 
in  and  taken  possession  of  the  ground  and  battlements, 
and  nearly  of  the  very  citadel  of  our  Zion.    And  nothing 
speaks  more  plainly  to  our  consciences  than  this  record, 
that  dissent  from  the  Anglican  Church,  in  her  ritual 
and  discipline,  begun  with,  and  for  many  years  was 
confined  to,  her  own  ministers,  commencing  with  the 
bishops  themselves.   These  were  the  original  dissenters 
from  her  Articles,  long  before  the  common  people  got 
up  an  opposition  to  what  was  still  called  the  Church  of 
England,  though,  in  maladministration  and  misgovem- 
ment,  it  approximated  the  most  corrupted  era  of  the 
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Romish  Hierarchy.  For  what  dissent  could  be  more 
thorough,  than  the  usages  introduced  and  persisted  in, 
in  direct  infringement  of  the  explicit  orders  of  the 
Church,  by  scores  of  clergyman ;  such  as  the  common 
habit  of  docking  half  her  services ;  baptizing  healthy 
infants  over  ale  and  mutton  in  private  houses;  turning 
the  reading-desk  into  a  communion-table,  and  the  clerk 
into  the  congregation,  because  he  was  the  only  indivi- 
dual, perhaps,  capable  of  responding  in  English ;  super- 
seding catechism  by  the  exciting  but  unedifying  and 
uninstructive  sermon;  digging,  sowing,  ploughing, 
hedging,  bargaining,  breeding  pigs  and  calves,  for 
week-day  occupations,  even  the  Sabbath  not  escaping 
the  desecrating  calls  of  the  farm  and  cattle;  add  to 
these,  and  other  irregularities,  the  notorious  looseness  of 
conduct  indulged  in  by  very  many  pastors,  and  crown 
the  addition  '  with  the  very  head  and  front  of  the  offend- 
ing,' the  paralysis  of  Episcopal  control;  and  the  truth 
comes  out,  formal  and  tangible,  that  the  most  pernicious 
dissenters  against  the  Church  were,  at  first,  her  own 
servants,  that  lived  upon  her  means,  but  evinced  neither 
love  nor  reverence  for  her  commands;  that  her  worst 
enemies,  in  fact,  as  they  have  been  of  many  a  noble 
establishment,  were  '  the  faithless  stewards  of  her  own 
household.'  True  it  is,  that  society  was  more  lax  and 
coarse  during  the  last  century  than  at  present;  but  a 
priest's  regulations  for  life  are  not  the  shifting  fashions 
of  this  or  that  country,  this  or  that  age,  or  this  or  that 
grade  in  the  world,  but  the  immutable  directions  of 
Scripture.  Immorality  and  low  habits  never  become 
national,  as  long  as  the  clergy  keep  themselves  un- 
spotted; but  immediately  they  cease  to  be  the  class 
acting  independently  of  human  example,  religious  in- 
difference assumes  its  baneful  predominance.  And  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  worldly  spirit,  exhi- 
bited by  the  superior  authorities  in  the  Church  in  the 
disposal  of  lucrative  appointments,  should  have  dis- 
figured with  its  infection  the  faces  of  their  ofiiciatiDg 
substitutes  in  the  parish  churches. 
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The  Welsh  curate  dragged  on  life  on  thirty  pounds 
per  annum,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  not  over  rich 
parish ;  as  for  relief  to  the  aged  and  ill,  for  any  power 
oi  promoting  instruction  or  exemplifying  charity,  in 
any  shape  but  that  of  words,  he  was  totally  disabled. 
The  tithes  of  the  parish  were  spent  in  England,  and 
60  not  only  the  means,  but  the  very  habit  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  very  feeling  of  beneficence  were  pilfered 
from  his  hand  and  heart;  and  so  far  from  preferment 
changing  him  for  the  better,  the  chances  often  were 
that  he  hardened,  the  victim  of  a  degrading  system, 
into  unequivocal  mammon-worship  and  hoarding  penu- 
riousness.  And  in  this  manner  the  fibres  which  the 
Church  strikes  into  the  groundwork  of  society  in  every 
parish,  became  so  many  ramifications  of  an  irritating 
and  exhausting  cancer.  But  why  incriminate  the 
curate,  and  not  the  rector?  why  the  rector,  and  not  the 
dean?  why  the  dean,  and  not  the  bishop  and  the 
Cabinet?  Are  the  subordinates  to  be  so  much  blamed 
as  the  authorities  who  constitute,  and  the  prelate  who 
accepts,  a  power  that  abrogates  real  episcopacy,  and 
brings  in  the  evils  and  abuses  which  the  Apostolical 
supervision  was  ordained  to  keep  out  of  the  Holy 
Church.  The  current  of  indignation,  not  unmeritedly 
directed  against  such  pluralists  as  the  Luxmoores,  and 
others,  should  have  made  itself  felt  in  higher  quarters. 
Freely  admitting  that  no  true  soldier  of  the  Great 
Captain  of  our  Salvation  could  reconcile  the  wholesale 
plunder  of  the  treasury -chest  of  the  Church  Militant 
with  his  vows  of  allegiance,  or  the  general  efficiency, 
it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded,  that  the  system,  sanc- 
tioned as  it  were  by  the  general  episcopate  in  their 
own  practices,  is  more  to  be  condemned  than  the 
individual.  This  sponging  upon  the  revenues  of  the 
faith  has  inflicted  more  disabling  wounds  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Church,  than  the  Dissenters  of  all 
sects  put  together.  These  latter  withdraw  themselves 
from  her  presence  and  tutelage;  but  the  former,  after 
bleeding  her  usque  ad  deliquium^  abandon  her  fainting 
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and  attenuated  frame  to  be  supported  and  revived  by 
the  over-worked  servants  that  have  never  shared  her 
wealth,  or  participated  in  her  prosperity.  In  the 
diocese  of  Bangor^  at  this  moment,  the  annual  capital 
extracted  by  the  bishopric,  absentees,  relatives  of  the 
late  prelate,  English  Bishops  of  Lichfield  and  Chester, 
colleges  and  cathedral,  equals  in  amount  the  sub- 
sistence divided  amongst  the  whole  of  the  resident 
parochial  clergy. 

The  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  being  somewhat  more 
English,  has  been  more  abused.  The  sums  appro- 
priated to  the  relatives,  connexions,  and  sinecurists  of 
former  bishops,  absolutely  approach  hard  upon,  if  they 
do  not  exceed,  the  aggregate  paid  to  all  the  parochial 
clergy  besides.  It  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  many  of 
these  absentees  are  estimable  men ;  their  parishes,  and 
not  their  friends  only,  should  be  able  to  testify  to  their 
being  good  and  excellent  clergymen,  as  well  as  good 
and  excellent  men.  The  recurrence  of  some  of  these 
frightful  abuses  is  eflFectually  prevented  by  the  present 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  others  have  in  a  great  measure, 
though  not  wholly,  ceased  since  the  induction  of  the 
present  bishops,  Drs.  Carey  and  BethelK  It  is  not  in 
all  these  instances  against  relationship  to  a  bishop  that 
the  objection  lies;  a  bishop's  friends  and  connexions, 
if  properly  qualified,  are  as  efficient  as  the  friends  and 
connexions  of  any  other  person,  but  preferment  b^ 
stowed  upon  either  a  bishop's  or  a  farmer's  son,  when 
there  exist,  in  the  judgment  of  God  and  the  Church, 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  local,  lingual,  personal, 
and  ecclesiastical  disqualifications  of  the  appUcant. 
cannot,  in  my  humble  sense,  be  otherwise  viewed  than 
a  throwing  up  by  the  Apostolic  Vicars  of  Chrisl(?thc 
discipline  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  faith. 

Yielding  then  to  the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  die 
Bishopric,  that  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  filled, 
its  duties  neglected,  and  its  patronage  misapplied,  for  a 
very  long  time  past,  have  eventuated  in  the  subversion 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  affections  of 
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the  Cambrian  people,  we  come  to  the  proposed  Con- 
servative remedy,  which,  in  brief,  is  to  cure  the  body 
by  cutting  off  the  head.  To  expose  the  innate  absurdity 
of  this  Conservative  method  of  reviving  a  Church  by 
killing  a  Bishop,  is  not  necessary;  we  have  only  to  be 
sure  that  no  other  cause  but  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Espiscopal  supervision  over,  and  communication  with, 
all  the  clergy,  is  the  mother  of  these  evils,  however  many 
the  children  may  be,  and  we  confirm  our  first  position, 
that  the  hope  of  the  Church  rests  upon  competent  Epis- 
copacy, vested  in  the  two  present  Bishoprics.  A  glance 
at  the  other  reasons  assigned  for  the  Church  decadence 
will  suffice  to  establish  their  incompleteness. 

Some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  substitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  the  Welsh.  Such  a  cause,  I  grant, 
is  amply  sufficient  to  turn  away  the  steps  of  the  moun- 
taineer from  the  voice  of  a  strange  shepherd;  but  that 
this  unwise  inroad  on  purely  Welsh,  or  five-sixths 
Welsh,  parishes,  has  only  partially  operated  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Establishment,  is,  I  conceive,  demonstrated, 
as  well  by  the  limited  extent  of  the  border-lines  along 
which  it  chiefly  prevails,  as  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  churches  are  as  indifferently,  if  not  indeed  worse, 
attended  under  the  ministration  of  Welsh  clergymen, 
with  the  service  and  sermon  exclusively  in  the  native 
language.  The  appointment  of  a  minister  ignorant  of 
Welsh  to  a  Welsh  cure,  is  certain  alienation  of  the 
inhabitants:  no  sagacity  is  here  requisite  to  detect  the 
immediate  cause;  but  the  contrary  appointment  of  a 
native,  bom,  bred  and  educated  in  his  own  Cymraeg, 
is  of  itself  quite  insufficient,  under  the  present  system, 
to  re-attach  the  seceded,  or  rebuild  the  dilapidated. 

In  the  same  category  of  incomplete  induction,  I  place 
the  theory  that  Welsh  intellect  has  long  been  proscribed 
in  the  Establishment.  The  Bishop,  certainly,  is  so  far 
incapacitated  from  exercising  his  discrimination  between 
learning  and  ignorance,  duluess  and  talent,  industry 
and  indolence,  that  the  Welsh  clergy,  in  many  instances, 
appear  to  think  the  distinction  immaterial,  as  far  as  the 
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chances  of  preferment  from  the  Palace  are  concerned. 
Cambrian  intelligence  and  Cambrian  un worthiness 
have  no  doubt  been  treated  with  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence ;  but  I  cannot  agree  that  intellect  has  been  pro- 
scribed. I  should  rather  say,  that  the  system  has 
rendered  its  development  unnecessary  and  useless: 
wherever  it  has  shone  forth,  it  has  been  as  much  en- 
couraged as  stupidity,  and  this  is  as  much  as  can  be 
reasonably  expected  under  the  present  circumstances. 
With  yet  less  appearance  of  truth  can  it  be  asserted 
that  Welshmen  are  upon  rule  excluded  from  valuable 
benefices:  three-fourths  of  them  are  held  bv  Welshmen, 
the  Church  being  as  depressed  under  their  ministration, 
as  under  the  English  incumbents  on  the  border.  The 
filling  up  of  the  highest  dignities  and  most  lucrative 
appointments  by  Englishmen,  has  been  so  ruinous  in  the 
issue — not  because  they  were  Englishmen,  but  because 
they  were  in  every  sense  disqualified  for  service;  — and 
the  filling  up  of  the  less  valuable,  but  very  comfortable, 
benefices  with  Welshmen,  merely  because  they  were 
Welshmen,  without  reference  to  their  personal  habits 
and  acquirements,  has  been  attended  with  prejudicial 
effects  scarcely  less  deplorable.  Both  these  extremes 
run  up,  from  a  common  centre,  a  suppositious  episco- 
pate. 

I  never  heard  a  single  person  assign  the  diminution 
in  our  congregations  to  indifference  to  religion  in  the 
mass  of  the  people.  This  is  a  sin  which  may  reside  in 
some  towns,  but  it  has  not,  for  a  long  lapse  of  years, 
walked  on  the  hills  of  Wales. 

And  only  occasionally,  with  the  exception  of  one 
sect,  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  cited  as  the  pri- 
mary obstacle.  Least  of  all  can  I  impute  the  nume- 
rical predominance  of  Dissenters  to  the  lack  of  earnest, 
pious,  and  enlightened  priests  in  the  Church;  such  are 
found  in  every  rural  deanery  throughout  North  Wales; 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  remark  the  effusion  of  a  spirit 
amongst  them,  particularly  the  younger  orders,  that 
promises  fair  for  the  recalescence  of  the  faith.     But 
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the  neglect  of  past  generations  is  visited  on  their  dili- 
gence; and  another  generation  must  live  and  die,  before 
the  seed  they  are  planting  ^^  strikes  root  downward, 
and  bears  fruit  upward."      Of  all  the  Clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  these  stand  most  in  need  of  a 
spiritual  superior,  to  organize  their  efforts,  and  to  sup- 
port them  with  his  aid,  encouragement,  and  experience. 
Nor,  lastly,  will  the  adoption,  in  many  localities,  of 
the  University  for  the  natural  style  of  preaching  ac- 
count, except  to  a  very  limited  degree,  for  the  great 
secession  from  our  pews.    It  is  pretty  generally  granted, 
that  the  cold,  vague,  un picturesque,  and  timidly  unori- 
ginal character  of  English  preaching,  falls  dead  upon 
the  fervid  and  imaginative  faculties  of  the  Cambrian 
race ;  and  wherever  it  is  in  vogue,  there,  I  think,  the 
native  Welsh  form  but  a  small  minority  in  the  audience. 
But  certainly  the  Church  labours  under  no  inferiority 
in  either  style.      The  best  preachers  amongst  Dis- 
senters were  reared  in   her  bosom;    and  dissent  has 
not  been  able,  since  their  demise,  to  find  their  similars 
in  its  own  ranks,  and  the  palm  and  pre-eminence  in 
Divine  oratory,  in  the  Cambrian  tongue,  continues  to 
be  held  by  the  clergy  occupying  the  pulpits  of  the 
Establishment,     The  impressive  eloquence  and  vivid 
imagery  of  their  addresses  collect,  generally,  full,  and 
very  often  immense,  audiences,  who  come  to  hear,  but 
not  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Church ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  valuable  talent,  taken  out  of  its  proper 
place,  has  proved  injurious  to  the  settled  devotion  and 
even  tenor  of  piety  inculcated  by  our  faith.    At  any  rate, 
it  has  completely  failed  to  bring  them,  by  its  own  soli- 
tary strength,  back  to  the  seats  of  their  ancestors.     The 
whole  body  of  the  Establishment  labours  under  a  syn- 
cope produced  by  determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  and 
till  the  pressure  on  the  brain  be  removed,  the  efforts  of 
the  limbs  must  be  confined  to  convulsive  motions.    Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  who  is  fond  of  applying  to  himself  the  title 
of  State  Physician,  would  end  its  life  by  decapitation ; 
the  patient  infinitely  prefers  the  retention  of  his  head 
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in  a  clear  and  un-extravasated  state.  Admitting,  *^rr^ 
fore,  the  necessity  of  some  great  chang-e.  and  rejecteg. 
as  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory,  the  several  causes  of 
such  necessity  enumerated,  i^e  cannot,  I  think,  avoid 
the  conviction,  that  the  prostration  of  the  Welsh  Church 
is  assignable  to  the  appointment  of  unqualified  Bishops, 
between  whom  and  the  vast  majority  of  their  clergy, 
union,  combination,  and  sympathy,  never  have  and 
never  can  exist.  The  inferior  clergy,  as  an  inevitable 
concomitant,  have  always  been  fettered  and  torpified 
by  the  slavery  of  an  Established  system,  without  de- 
riving a  single  benefit  from  the  working  of  its  admir- 
able machinery.  The  Pope  might  as  well  be  their 
Bishop.  If  Prelates  of  the  old  stamp  are  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  Principality,  it  is  utterly  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  whether  she  is  to  have  four 
or  none;  the  revenues  of  her  four  Bishoprics  may  as 
w^ell  be  at  once  divided  in  augmentation  of  the  poorer 
linngs,  and  the  expiration  of  spiritual  authority  over 
rectors,  vicars,  and  curates,  be  legally  announced.  The 
difference  in  her  fate  will  be  that  which  distinguishes  a 
rapid  from  a  slow  consumption. 

Never  has  anv  Church  suffered  such  cruel,  uncalled 
for,  and  protracted  exhaustion,  from  a  Government 
pretending  to  be  its  guardian,  as  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Church  in  Wales  has  from  the  English  Government. 
What  Welshman  since  the  davs  of  Anne  has  ever  used 
the  term  "our  Bishop?"  To  what  one  Welshman, 
acquainted  only  with  the  language  of  Caractacus  and 
Arthur  Leci,  has  an  English  bishop  ever  deigned  to 
address  himself  1?  WTiat  one  Welshman  have  the  whole 
series  ever  taught,  instructed,  solaced,  or  strengthened  in 
Christian  doctrine  and  godliness?  Whom  have  they 
plucked  from  the  icy  waters  of  infidelity  or  the  moving 
quagmires  of  schism?  Where  have  been  the  meat 
and  the  word  in  due  season  from  their  hands  and  lips? 
Where  that  test  of  a  true  shepherd,  *^  I  know  my  sheep 
and  am  known  of  mine  ?  '*  I  cannot  suppress  the  in- 
dignation that  rises  upon  review  of  the  unbroken  cata- 
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logue  of  ** unknown  tongues"  thrust  upon  our  ancient 
Bishopric,  terminating  at  last  in  the  demolition  of  the 
Cambrian  Episcopal  throne  itself.     Nor  does  it  require 
any  depth  of  patriotism  to  resent  the  miserable  insi- 
nuation, that  Wales  cannot  produce  qualities  and  men 
to  adorn  the  mitre,  when  history  with  one  arm  points 
to  Wales  redeemed,  Wales   instructed,  Wales  evan- 
gelised, Wales  *'  in  one  Faith,  one  Lord,  one  Church," 
under  her  native  Prelates,  and  with  the  other  droops 
over  Wales  as  it  is,  and  inscribes  upon  the  monumental 
dust  of  St.  Asaph,  *^  Quam  inctfutt  Cambria,  diruit  <//3^ 
Ecclesiam-Anglia."     Omitting  to  discuss  the  probabi- 
lities for  and  against  the  prosperity  of  the  faith  under 
the  assumed  continuance  of  fVelsh  bishops,  could  any 
prelates,  Welsh  or  Kamschatkan,  have  done  worse  than 
the  English?     The  Conservative  ministry,  in  removing 
the  candlestick,  used  this  argumentative  simile,  ^^  that 
we  could  not  be  more  in  the  dark  than  at  present,"  and 
forthwith  deprive  us  of  our  only  chance  of  having  more 
light !     Unquestionably  Wales  has,  on  the  score  of  her 
church,  more  reason  to  call  for  '*  justice  from  England," 
than  the   nation  is  aware  of.      Prescriptive  abuses, 
which  no  Member  in  either  House  would  defend,  have 
worn  that  Church  to  a  skeleton.     We  have  persevered 
for  three  years  in  earnest  representations  to  the  present 
Cabinet,  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  an  iniquitous 
measure,  which   by  its  blackness   shades    preceding 
wrongs     And  I  partly  believe  that  this  is  the  only — 
favour,  shall  we  say? — ever  petitioned  for  by  the  long 
and  much  injured  Anglo-Catholics  in  Wales  at  the  bar 
of  the   Imperial   Parliament.      It  is  as   ungraciously 
refused  as  it  has  been   pressingly  and  beseechingly 
implored.     In  defiance  of  the  unanimous  declaration 
of  the  North  Wales  Clergy,  '-that  the  loss   of   the 
Episcopal  office  will  be  disastrous  to  the  Church,"  Sir 
Robert  Peel  persists  in  the  fiat,  and  St  Asaph  is  hence- 
forth deleted  from  the  list  of  Christian  bishoprics. 

We  have  dilated  so  diffusely  on  the  necessity  of  its 
preservation,  that  we  shall  only  cursorily  touch  upon 
the  consequences  of  its  dissolution. 
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If  the  funds  are  divided  amongst  the  poorer  livings 
(as  no  change  is  unimputable   to  Conservative  con- 
sciences), the  gain  to  the  Church  will  be  nothing  com- 
pared to  her  loss.     Good  livings  are  desirable,  but  good 
clergymen  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  faith.     A  com- 
petence in  the  possession  of  a  good  pastor  is  a  parochial 
blessing;  but  the  Divine  ordinance  for  securing  good 
pastors,   *  adequate   episcopal   superintendence/   is  of 
infinitely  more  importance  and  worth  than  any  secular 
measure  for  securing  good  livings.     To  provide  a  com- 
petency for  good  clergymen,  and  simultaneously  to 
abolish  the  spiritual  discipline  by  which  they  are  made 
good,  is  an  odd  curiosity  io  legislation.     1  think  every 
priest  would  disdain  an  augmentation  purchased  by 
such  infatuation.     To  take  my  own  feelings  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  sentiment  on  such  a  proposal:   I  am 
obliged  to  serve  two  parishes,  seven  miles  apart,  in  dif- 
ferent dioceses,  the  incomes  from  both  amounting  to  a 
sum  short  of  140/.  per  annum, — the  duties  severe,  and 
neither  containing  a  roof  or  a  field  appropriated  to  the 
clergyman;    and  I  would  rather  sacrifice  out  of  my 
labour  and  poverty  to  support  a  spiritual  bishopric,  than 
receive  double  the  income  from  its  abolition.     And  I 
believe  this  feeling  to  be  widely  extended  amongst  all 
grades  of  the  clergy.     Excluding,  however,  the  idea  of 
such  an  application  of  the  surplus  fund,  and  regarding 
the  union  as  completed,  five-sixths  of  the  clergy  subject 
to  the  one  prelate  will  be  Welsh,  resident  in  unmixed 
Welsh  parishes.     How  deeply  these  would  reciprocate 
the  personal  confidence,  and  estimate  the  personal  visit 
of  their  Diocesan,  requires  no  calculation  from  any 
person  conversant  with  the  Welsh  character     All  per- 
haps can  speak,  but  not  a  third  of  them  feel  or  think, 
English.     Are  these  to  remain  on  the  old  footing  of 
Oriental  distance  from  the  Bishop,  and  is  the  Bishop, 
holding  authority  over  them,  to  be  as  heretofore  igno- 
rant of  their  language  ?     But  he  is,  we  will  presumptu- 
ously say,  a  Welshman,  and  goes  about  the  dischaige 
of  his  high  functions  amongst  his  countrymen  as  one 
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*'  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;"  he  visits  from 
parish  to  parish.  But  North  Wales  is  not  the  easiest 
region  for  aged  men  to  traverse:  the  six  counties  are 
more  or  less  scenes  of  ^  th^  mountain  wild  and  flood;" 
the  parsonages  on  high  roads  are  ^^  few  and  far  be- 
tween; "  and  the  by-roads  tolerate  nothi^g  weaker  than 
carts  and  Welsh  ponies.  Carriages  might  advance 
never  to  return.  Railroads  will  never  penetrate  the 
hills.  The  climate  is  wet,  windy,  and  variable;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  a  medium  for  a  Bishop  to  observe,  be- 
tween Asiatic  seclusion,  and  galloping  a  country  witlf 
commercial  activity.  With  youth,  health,  vigour,  a 
nameless  number  of  horses,  and  at  the  rate  of  four 

{)arishes  a  week,  he  may  accomplish  the  circuit  of  his 
ittle  diocese  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  allowing  him 
not  a  day  for  all  his  other  avocations.  I  am  .cji^te 
aware  that  Bishops  never  visit  in  this  mode;  that  they 
content  themselves  with  being  visited  on  their  tour, 
and  that  the  internal  state  of  the  churches,  vicarages, 
schools,  with  the  real  condition  of  each  cure  of  souls, 
are  not  considered  within  their  province.  This  is  the 
easier  plan;  but  as  to  its  efficiency,  let  the  clergy 
themselves  be  judges.  If  the  Bishop  be  infirm,  or  very 
advanced  in  life,  even  this  easy  method  will  be  too 
fetiguing. 

If  he  becomes  indisposed,  or  chronically  debilitated, 
or  disabled  by  decrepitude,  to  which  of  the  Bishops 
can  he  refer  the  superintendence  of  his  extensive  dio- 
cese? One  alone,  St.  David,  can  speak  Welsh;  and 
being  thus  the  only  Prelate  that  for  a  century  has 
ennobled  his  popularity,  and  established  a  just  claim 
on  the  acknowledgments  o[  the  Principality,  he  would 
probably  be  appealed  to  for  assistance,  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  ten  counties  would  be  accumulated  on  his 
shoulders.  Or  could  Chester  or  Hereford  assume  a 
double  charge  for  any  considerable  period?  This  ob- 
jection I  regard  as  fatal  of  itself  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
union.  As  the  la£it  consequence  that  I  shall  advert  to, 
I  must  mention  the  incredible  disposal  of  patronage 
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placed  by  the  union  in  the  hands  of  one  subject.  The 
livings  in  his  gifl  will  amount  to  the  enormous  number 
of  two  hundred,  and  amongst  these  must  be  included 
many  of  the  most  enviable  in  the  kingdom.  By  com- 
parison, I  find  that  the  patronage  of  Bangor  will  exceed 
Canterbury's  by  fifty  benefices,  York  by  thrice,  Lon- 
don by  twice,  Durham  by  four  times  their  respective 
amounts ;  that  it  will  exceed  by  five  times  the  sum  fte 
average  patronage  of  Bishoprics,  and  be  more  than  the 
whole  united  patronage  vested  in  the  nine  Bishoprics 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Carlisle,  Chichester,  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  Lichfield,  LlandaflF,  Oxford,  Worcester, 
and  Peterborough ! 

In  the  face  of  this  concentration  of  Ecclesiastical 
power,  unprecedented  since  the  fortunes  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  given  to  the 
highest  political  influence,  irrespective  of  the  Church, 
the  Principality,  and  all  necessary  qualifications,  the 
Conservative  Ministry  request  us  to  believe  that  the 
measure  is  for  the  good  of  Wales,  and  the  promotion 
of  spiritual  religion. 

We  close  the  painful  view  of  a  Protestant  Bishopric 
destroyed,  and  a  Roman-Catholic  University  endowed. 
The  sight  forces  us  to  beg  Conservatism  to  call  itself 
by  some  other  name:  it  cannot  smell  less  sweet;  and 
it  compels  observation  to  the  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  party  are  not  what  they  were.  Their  position 
is  hollow  beneath,  and  insecure  around.  The  Dissen- 
ters' interests  are  hostile;  the  Roman-Catholic  priest- 
hood irreconcilable;  Repeal  rising  in  insolence  and 
extortion;  the  Tories  cold;  the  Church  alienated ;  the 
constituencies  indignant ;  the  Whig  party  justly  em- 
bittered by  having  themselves  turned  out,  and  their 
measures  and  principles  taken  in ;  and  above  all,  con- 
cession to  agitation  in  Ireland  has  created  a  Maelstrom 
of  religious  agitation  in  England,  that,  in  its  extending 
vortex,  will  lay  bare  the  foundation  of  the  Protestant 
throne.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  accept  the  Repeal  in- 
terpretation of  ^*  Justice  to  Ireland,"  let  him  not  foiget 
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that  he  is  legislating  for  an  empire  that  will  never  per- 
mit the  Protestant  bond  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  people  to  be  torn  up  and  burnt  in  the  fire  of  Roman 
agitation.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is  pledged  to  civil 
war,  in  preference  to  any  approach  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  It  has  acted  hitherto  with  sin- 
gular moderation.  Let  it  assume  the  attitude  best 
becoming  the  majesty  and  unrivalled  resources  of  a 
great  dominion,  and  pass  a  bill  making  the  agitation 
and  receivew^of  home  and  foreign  funds,  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  empire,  capital  treason.  This  will  be 
mercy  to  Ireland,  and  bare  justice  to  England.  If 
some  such  measure  be  not  introduced,  a  collision  be- 
tween Romanism  and  Protestantism  is  sooner  or  later 
inevitable,  and  the  measures  passed  already  will  be 
but  the  commencements  of  revolutions.  Maynooth  and 
St.  Asaph  may  yet  be  the  watchwords  of  new  parties. 


THE    END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Lord  Bishop  of  Montreal  having  sent  a  Copy 
of  the  following  Letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  with 
permission  to  make  use  of  it  as  he  might  think  fit,  it 
is  deemed  right  to  give  it  to  the  public. 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER, 

8fc. 


TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  QUEBEC. 

Qmebtc,  March  27,  1845. 
REVEREND  AND   DEAR  BRETHREN, 

I  HAVE  been  only  waiting  for  the  close  of  those 
additional  duties  which  occur  in  the  seasons  of  Lent, 
Passion-week,  and  the  festival  days  of  Easter,  to  give 
my  attention  to  the  subject  of  our  meeting  this  year 
in  triennial  Visitation  at  the  See,  and  to  notify  you 
of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  in  that  behalf.  I 
have  been  anxious  that  you  should  have  early  inti* 
mation  of  my  purpose,  not  only  because  I  found, 
three  years  ago,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Clergy  who 
are  stationed  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  the  space  of 
time  remaining  after  their  reception  of  my  Circulars, 
was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the 
voyage  from  that  quarter,  but  also  because  I  wish 
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you  to  come  prepared  to  the  Visitation  ;  first,  \%itl)  a 
full  statement  of  what  you  may  have  been  enabled  to 
effect,  in  your  respective  Cures,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church  Society,  with  which,  I  believe,  that  you 
are  all  united,  and  which  is  vitally  interwoven  with 
the  present  and  future  interests  of  the  Church  within 
the  Diocese;  and,  secondly,  with  detailed  informa- 
tion arranged  under  the  proper  heads  in  a  tabular 
form,  respecting  the  state  of  your  Parishes  or  Mis- 
sions; the  condition  of  your  Churches  or  Chapels 
and  their  appurtenances,  within  and  without;  the 
number  of  your  services  during  the  year ;  the  num- 
ber of  places  at  which  you  officiate,  and  the  distance 
of  each  place  from  your  residence ;  the  number  of 
square  miles  over  which  your  charge  is  considered  to 
extend ;  the  number  of  persons  who  compose  your 
Congregations ;  the  number  of  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  burials  in  those  Congregations  in  1844 ;  the 
number  of  your  communicants ;  the  number  of  per- 
sons whom  you  presented  for  confirmation  at  my 
last  visit;  the  number  and  description  of  schools 
which  the  children  belonging  to  your  Cures  attend, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
which  are  under  your  authority.  In  all  the  Misnans 
of  the  Diocese,  this  information  must  be  prepared  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  fitted  for  transmission  to  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

As  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Church  Society 
will,  with  the  Divine  permission,  be  held  this  year  at 
Quebec,  on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  July,  I  have  fixed 


upon  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day  for  the  deh'very 
of  my  charge ; — for  which  purpose  Divine  Service 
will  be  held  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  at  ten  o'clock, 
A.M.  You  will  appear,  on  both  these  occasions, 
robed  in  your  proper  habits.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
necessary,  both  for  myself  and  for  some  others  of  our 
number  to  leave  Quebec  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  in  order  to  attend  the  periodical 
meeting  of  the  Central  Board  of  the  Church  Society, 
on  Friday,  the  4th,  at  Montreal.  You  will  take 
care,  therefore,  if  you  please,  to  furnish  me  with  the 
information  mentioned  above,  at  the  very  latest,  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  3rd. 

And  here,  but  for  a  particular  occurrence,  I  might 
close  this  communication,  reserving,  (which  had  been 
my  intention,)  for  the  solemn  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing, such  recommendations  upon  certain  points 
agitated  at  this  moment  in  the  Church,  as  I  may 
venture,  after  all  the  special  examination  bestowed 
upon  them  of  which  my  scanty  leisure  and  moderate 
resources  render  me  capable,  to  press  upon  your 
attention :  such  also  as  I  have  led  you  (in  my  Circular 
of  the  26th  April,  1844,)  to  expect  from  me.  The 
occurrence  to  which  I  advert,  is  the  agitation  of  these 
very  questions,  which  have  been  under  my  delibera- 
tion for  your  benefit,  coupled  with  very  free  animad- 
versions upon  my  Circular  just  mentioned,  by  a 
writer  professing  to  be  a  Presbyter  of  the  Diocese, 
and  assuming  very  summarily  to  dispose  of  points,  in 
which    certainly  his   Bishop   has  had   much  more 
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ilifficulty  ill  coniin;^  to  a  conclusion.  It  cannot  be 
su]>poscd  that  I  shall  enter  into  a  newspaper  discus- 
sion with  that  writer,  and  as  he  appears  in  disonise, 
I  can  address  no  ex])ostulation  personally  to  him. 
But  his  j>roceeding  being  in  itself  of  a  nature  tending 
most  needlessly  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Diocese, 
and  his  representations  such  as  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, infuse  unpleasant  doubts,  and,  possibly, 
create  distressing  difficulties  in  the  minds  of  his 
brethren,  I  shall  here  address  myself  to  the  task,  so 
far  as  it  may  bo  pennitted  to  me,  of  obviating  these 
effects, — thus  anticipating,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
portion  of  my  charge  in  which  it  will  bo  my  endea- 
vour to  assist  your  judgments  in  matters  of  the 
nature  hero  in  question.  And  in  order  the  more 
fully  and  freely  to  discuss  them,  I  shall  not  rigorously 
observe  the  constraints  of  a  formal  and  official  style. 

I  must  begin  by  pointing  out,  because  it  carries  a 
caution  to  the  Clergy  of  some  importance,  in  all 
similar  cases,  the  great  impropriety  and  imprudence 
of  the  course  taken  by  this  writer  (although  I  attri- 
bute to  him  no  improper  intentions),  presuming  him 
to  be,  what  he  declares  himself,  a  Presbyter  of  the 
Diocese. 

I  must  premise  that  my  present  observations  will 
be  confined  to  the  single  point  of  tlie  swylice  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  affording  you  any  satisfac- 
tion upon  this  point,  I  will  entreat  you  to  suspend 
your  opinion  upon  others  which  are  brought  into 
question  till  we  meet. 
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In  the  first  place,  them,  it  is  at  a  tinic  when  the 
Bishop,  within  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  ho  ex- 
ercises his  functions,  has  intimated  to  his  Clergy 
that  he  has  these  very  points  under  his  deliberation, 
with  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  them  the 
result  of  his  researches,  and  before  it  could  possibly 
be  known  whether  the  decisions  to  be  rendered 
might  not  be  actually  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Presbyter  himself  \  that,  not  content  to  wait  for 
the  issue,  and  passing  by  the  obvious  expedient  of  at 
least  laying  his  doubts  and  objections  in  the  first 
instance  privately  before  his  Bishop,  and  submitting 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Bishop  the  reasons  which 
render  it  painful  to  him  to  comply  with  the  recom- 
mendations which  had  been  issued,  he  must  drag 
the  Bishop  and  the  Church  in  this  hitherto  discreet 
and  quiet  Diocese,  into  the  arena  of  public  and 
popular  disputation,  before  the  eyes  of  the  "  mixed 
multitude  "  who  surround  us,  and  bring  the  cause  to 
the  bar  of  the  Press — acquiescing,  apparently,  in 
that  principle  which  is  described,  with  a  very  differ- 
ent estimate  of  its  propriety,  in  a  recent  publication, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Vermont : — 

"Meanwhile,  the  irrcspoDeible  autocracy  of  the  Pre&s  takes 
hold  of  the  opportunity.  Error  and  novelty  gain  ground.  The 
clergy  and  the  people  choose  their  editorial  leaders ;  and  when, 

^  This  result,  with  reference,  in  particular,  to  the  practice  of 
preaching  in  the  surplice,  was,  as  I  have  been  assured,  antici- 
pated by  some  of  the  Clergy  in  Montreal,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  regarded  the  expressions  of  my  circular. 
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at  last,  the  sentiments  of  the  Bishops  are  declared,  they  are 
merely  used  as  the  complements  of  parties  already  formed,  and 
are  praised  or  hlamed,  just  as  the  prejudice  of  the  party  may 
dictate.  The  Bbhops,  in  theory,  are,  indeed,  the  governors  of 
the  Church.  In  practical  effect,  however,  on  the  minds  of  the 
majority,  the  editorial  chair  stands  far  ahove  them ;  and  as  the 
inconsistency,  however  gross,  belongs  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  admits  of  any  effectual  remedy '.' 
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In  the  second  place,  the  opportunity  seized  upon 
by  the  Presbyter  for  thus  putting  himself  foru-ard, 
is  precisely  when  the  extraordinary  disturbance  of 
public  feeling  created  by  the  injunction  laid  by  a 
highly  distinguished  prelate  at  home  upon  his  Clergy, 
to  preach  in  the  suq)lice,  had  induced  him  to  with- 
draw his  order — a  manifest  proof  that,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  most  decidedly  maintain  the  pro- 
priety of  the  practice,  it  is  not  a  practice  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  Clergy,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  obligations  contracted  at  their  ordina- 
tion,— for,  if  it  were  so,  could  the  order  to  adopt  it 
be  recalled  ? 

In  the  third  place,  this  inopportune  sally  is  made 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  have  been  reached  by 
an  earnest  and  affectionate  address  from  our  own 
Metropolitan,  the  Venerable  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ^  in  which  he  charges  it  upon  us  all  to  forbear 

'  The  Novelties  which  disturb  our  Peace.  See  also,  p.  48,  et 
seqq.  of  the  fourth  letter  in  the  same  work. 

'  It  is  possible  that  it  might  not  have  reached  the  Presbyter ; 
but  it  was  abroad  in  this  Diocese  before  he  appeared  in  print,  and 
is  dated  exactly  two  months  earlier. 
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from  insisting  vehemently  on  either  side,  upon  the 
points  of  this  nature  which  divide  the  Church,  and 
to  await  a  proper  adjustment  of  them  collectively, 
by  authority — pointing  out  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
general  way,  that  there  are  justificatory  reasons  to 
which  both  parties  (when  not  running  into  extrava- 
gant deviations  either  way)  may  appeal  in  support  of 
their  respective  practice.  My  brethren  of  the  Clergy 
in  this  Diocese  will  not  only  feel  the  deep  respect 
with  which,  upon  every  possible  ground,  we  ought 
to  receive  this  exhortation,  but  must  be  all  aware 
that  it  is  an  exhortation  addressed  directly  to  them- 
selves — the  See  of  Quebec  being  comprehended  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  and  its  Bishop  (accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  Erec- 
tion) being  made  subject  and  subordinate  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  see  and  the  Primate  who  may  be  in 
occupation  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  any  Bishop  of 
any  see  within  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
kingdom  of  England. 

Such  is  the  conjuncture  chosen  by  the  Presbyter 
for  attacking  the  authority  set  over  him,  and  thus  it 
is  that  he  has  risked  the  ignition  of  a  raging  contro- 
versy upon  points  in  which  his  own  Metropolitan 
and  his  own  Bishop  had  moved  in  a  manner  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  stay  his  hand.  Under 
any  circumstances,  I  venture  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  course  which  he  took  would  have  been 
clearly  wrong.  There  is  no  plea  more  sacred  than 
the  plea  of  conscience :  but  there  is  none  in  the  use 
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of  which,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  repugnancy  to 
the  directions  of  the  living  authority  set  over  them, 
men  should  more  severely  examine  their  own  pro- 
ceeding. None  will  either  more  readily  offer  or 
more  insinuatingly  suggest  itself  to  cover  a  lurking 
spirit  of  opposition,  an  adherence  to  party,  a  precipi- 
tate adoption  of  any  reigning  novelties,  or  a  fond 
maintenance  of  favourite  prepossessions  of  the  mind. 
Let  me  beg  you  (and  I  include  the  Presbjrter  him- 
self)  to  examine  the  plea  of  conscience  in  the  case 
before  us.  Here  is  a  question  relating  to  an  article 
of  dress,  upon  which  much  zeal  has  been  expended 
which  might  have  been  reserved  for  higher  things — 
but,  let  that  pass, — it  is  a  question  which  agitates  a 
portion  of  the  Church,  and  which  is  not  decided : — 
(if  the  Presbyter  considered  that  he  was  dealing  with 
a  settled  point,  he  should  have  remembered  that 
every  man,  and  particularly  in  the  attitude  of  resist- 
ance to  authoritative  recommendations,  should  have 
perfectly  mastered  his  part,  before  adventuring  him- 
self as  a  Corypheeus  upon  the  stage — for  adhuc  sub 
judice  lis  est.)  Now  what  is  the  course  which  in 
such  circumstances  a  clergyman  is  to  take  ? — He  has 
not  far  to  go  for  his  answer.  Look  at  the  prefatory 
matter  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  there  you  find  it 
distinctly  rendered : — 

"  And,  forasmach  as  nothing  can  be  so  plainly  set  forth,  bat 
doabts  inay  arise  in  the  use  and  practice  of  the  same :  to  appease 
all  such  diversity  (if  any  arise),  and  for  resolation  of  all  doubts, 
concerning  the  manner  how  to  understand,  do,  and  execute  the 
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things  contained  in  this  book,  the  parties  that  so  doubt,  or 
diversely  take  any  thing,  shall  alioay  resort  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  who  by  his  discretion  shall  take  order  for  the  quieting 
and  appeasing  of  the  same ;  so  that  the  same  order  be  not  con- 
trary to  any  thing  contained  in  this  book.  And  if  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  be  in  doubt,  then  he  may  send  for  the  resolution  to 
the  Archbishop." 

What  then,  when  rightly  informed,  does  conscience 
prompt  in  the  case  before  us? — Conscience,  you 
observe,  as  guided  (for  that  is  insisted  upon)  by  the 
language  of  the  Prayer-book  and  the  vows  of  Ordi- 
nation,— to  which  we  must  add  the  obligations  con- 
tracted upon  receiving  Licence  or  Institution  to  a 
Cure. 

The  matter  is  taken  diversely,  and  the  intention  of 
the  Rubric  is  subject  of  doubt. 

The  Prayer-book  directs  the  Clergyman,  in  such 
a  casCy  to  abide  by  the  directions  of  the  Bishop. 

The  decision  of  the  Bishop  has  been  given  by 
anticipation :  for  he  has  already  recommended  it  to 
the  Clergy  to  forbear,  at  present,  from  introducing 
any  marked  change  in  this  doubtful  point. 

The  inference  does  not  require  to  be  pointed  out. 

Again,  the  Clergyman,  in  his  ordination  vows, 
promises  that  he  will  reverently  obey  his  Ordinary. 

And  in  his  admission  to  any  Cure  of  Souls,  ho 
swears  an  oath  that  he  will  pay  true  and  canonical 
obedience  to  his  Bishop^  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest. 

Compliance  with  the  formal  and  official  significa^ 
tion  of  the  episcopal  wishes,  with  reference  to  the 
practice  here  considered, — the  question  being  pre- 
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viously  an  open  one,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  a  thing  lawful  and  honest. 

What  is  the  result  ? — It  may  be  put  into  the  form 
of  a  syllogism. 

The  Clergyman  has  vowed  and  sworn  to  obey  his 
Bishop  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest. 

Continuing  to  preach,  at  least  ad  interim^  in  the 
gown,  (there  being  no  ascertained  law  of  the  Church 
against  it,  no  violation  of  decency  and  decorum  in- 
volved in  it,  and  received  custom  being  all  in  its 
favour,)  is  a  thing  lawful  and  honest. 

Tfierefore^  the  Clergyman  is  bound  by  his  ordi- 
nation vows  and  his  oath  to  continue  preaching,  ad 
inUirim^  in  the  gown,  if  he  has  received  the  formal 
and  official  signification  of  the  episcopal  wishes  to 
this  effect. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  here  further  from  my 
intention  (and  I  am  anxious  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood upon  this  point),  than  to  charge  those  with  a 
deliberate  violation  of  vows  and  oaths  who,  notwith* 
standing  my  sufficiently  pointed  recommendation, 
may  have  since  adopted  the  practice  of  preaching  in 
the  surplice*.     But  as  your  consciences  have  been 

*  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  mentioning  with  commendation, 
the  proceeding  of  a  Clergyman  who,  after  the  reception  of  my 
circular,  would  not  continue  to  preach  in  the  surplice  (although 
his  own  leanings  were  prohahly  in  favour  of  the  practice),  evra 
at  one  of  his  stations  where  he  was  at  a  loss  for  any  oooveiuent 
means  of  taking  his  gown,  tiU  he  had  first  procured  my  c»preas 
sanction  for  doing  so. 
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appealed  to,  from  another  quarter,  I  wish  tww  to 
assist  you  in  judging  how  they  should  be  guided  to  a 
right  conclusion.  If  there  are  any  among  you  who, 
with  the  whole  case  set  before  you  as  it  is  here 
done,  wish  to  take  benefit  of  the  distinction  between 
a  very  decided  recommendation,  with  reasons  for  it 
assigned  ^  and  a  positive  order,  and  so  to  say  that 
obedience  is  due  to  an  order,  but  obedience  is  not 
due  to  such  a  recommendation,  this  is  an  escape 
which  is  certainly  open.  For  my  own  part,  without 
declining,  as  you  perceive,  to  aiford  help  by  my  opi- 
nion to  any  who  are  perplexed,  I  shall  now  leave  the 
matter  without  any  sort  of  authoritative  direction  to 
your  consciences  and  your  judgments :  for  my  own 
conscience,  according  to  my  ideas  of  conscientious 
obligation,  obliges  me  to  do  so.  I  have  professed 
upon  oath,  in  the  solemnity  of  my  consecration,  all 
due  reverence  and  obedience  to  my  Metropolitan.  And 
he  has  issued  the  recommendation  to  which  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  advert. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  question 
itself.  And  I  must  premise,  that  so  far  from  affect- 
ing to  pronounce  in  a  dogmatical  and  peremptory 
manner  upon  a  question  in  which  a  view  differing 
from  my  own  has  been  taken  by  persons  of  much 

'  The  Presbyter  is  mistaken  in  saying,  with  reference  to  any 
point  of  nay  recommendations,  that  there  was  no  adequate  or 
other  reason  assigned  for  them.  Whether  they  were  adequate  or 
not,  there  were  very  plain  reasons  assigned,  applying  to  the 
whole. 
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higher  qaalifications  than  I  possosn,  and  much  more 
extended  opportunities  than  those  which  I  onjov. 
I  speak  entirely  under  correction ;  and  entering  upon 
the  subject  as  one  confessedly  encumbered  with 
doubty  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  surrender  my  judg- 
ment upon  the  case  whenever  my  interpretation  of 
the  precedents  and  authorities  which  I  produce  may 
be  shown  to  be  wrong,  or  other  authorities,  to  which 
I  have  no  access,  may  be  brought  forward  to  silence 
them.  If  there  siiould  be  a  final  decision  in  the 
Church  in  favour  of  preaching  in  the  surplice,  in  that 
decision  I  shall  most  cheerfully  acquiesce.  The  re- 
commendation which  I  made  to  you  some  time  ago 
was  prompted,  not  by  any  passion  for  the  practice  of 
preaching  in  a  gown^  (although  I  do  prefer  it,)  but 
by  a  desire  that  in  doubtful  matters  we  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  sudden  changes  or  deviations 
from  long-established  custom,  breaking  out  here  and 
there,  unconcerted  among  the  Clergy,  and  unauthor- 
ized by  the  governing  authority  of  the  Diocese. 

In  reasoning  upon  the  subject  a  priori^  and  ac- 
cording to  the  general  analogy  of  usages  indifferent 
in  themselves,  which  have  been  passed  on  to  our 
own  and  (although  more  sparingly)  to  other  Pro- 
testant communities  from  times  preceding  the  Re- 
formation, I  should  be  led  to  infer  that  the  act  of 
preaching  was  not  originally  intended  to  be  per- 
formed in  our  Church  in  the  surplice.  In  cases  of 
the  nature  here  under  review,  the  absence  of  special 
and  explicit  direction  would  seem  to  carry  the  tacit 
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authorization  of  continving  the  practice  which  before 
subsisted.  This  would  be  understood  and  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Romish  Clergy 
(and  I  presume  that  they  have  received  this  practice 
down  from  some  former  ages)  to  divest  themselves  of 
the  distinguishing  robes  in  which  they  officiate  at  the 
aUaVy  when  they  pass  to  the  act  of  preaching;  and 
although  they  generally  ^  I  think,  do  preach  in  the 
surplice,  yet  the  principle  which  appears  in  their 
change  of  attire  is  directly  adverse  to  the  arguments 
which  are  mainly  urged  in  favour  of  the  surplice  in 
our  pulpits. 

In  fact,  the  duty  of  preaching,  where  performed  at 
all,  was  at  one  period  so  very  generally  in  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  officiating  clergyman,  that 
this  circumstance  itself  would  tend  to  associate  the 
act  with  a  feeling  of  something  separate  and  distinct 
in  its  nature;  and  I  am  under  the  impression  (al- 
though I  do  not  speak  confidently)  that  friars  and 
others  who  went  about  preaching,  preached  in  their 
ordinary  monkish  habit  The  sermons  also  at  PauPs 
Cross  and  in  other  places  in  the  open  air,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  stone  pulpit  (if  I  remember  right)  at 
Magdalen  College,  in  Oxford,  were  evidently  some- 

'  Not  invariably,  for  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  at  least 
apon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  they  preach 
in  a  black  dress.  See,  inter  alia,  a  letter  which  has  appeared 
lately  in  me  of  the  papers  from  a  clergyman  in  Plymouth,  to 
the  churchwarden  of  a  neighbouring  parish. 
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thing  in  a  manner  disunited  from  the  usual  liturgical 
services  of  the  sanctuary. 

It  is  a  practice,  I  believe,  to  be  seen  in  cathedrals 
at  home,  that  although  the  cathedral  Clergy  them- 
selves preach  in  the  surplice,  a  stranger  who  preaches 
for  any  of  them,  performs  that  duty  in  a  gown'.  And 
this  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  use  of  the  surplice 
in  ))reaching  was  understood  to  be  a  peculiar  dhti ac- 
tion reserved  to  the  members  of  cathedral  establisli- 
ments  or  those  of  collegiate  churches.  It  appears, 
however,  to  involve  a  departure,  in  whatever  way 
and  at  whatever  time  commenced,  from  the  Adver- 
tisements of  1564  (hereinafter  quoted).  In  the  uni- 
versity church  at  Cambridge,  in  my  own  day,  and  in 
the  different  college  chapels,  when  sermons  upon 
particular  occasions  were  preached  within  them,  the 
preacher  (unless  my  memory,  looking  back  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  has  in  this  point  quite  misled 
me)  discharged  his  duty  in  a  gotmi  ^. 

It  is  well  known  that  till  very  lately  the  use  of  the 
gown  for  preaching,  in  parish  churches  and  chapels 
of  an  ordinary  kind,  had  been,  at  least  for  a  vast 

'^  I  do  not  remember  to  have  witnessed  this ;  bat  I  have  seen 
it  stated,  I  think,  in  the  Church  newspaper  of  the  diocese  of 
Toronto,  about  three  years  ago. 

'  Since  I  wrote  this  letter,  I  have  partially  examined  the 
Article  in  vol.  72,  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  Rubrics  and 
Ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  I  find  it  there  stated  that 
in  the  college  chapels,  the  preachers  (as  even  the  under-gradastes 
who  are  on  the  foundation)  wear  the  surplice  on  what  an  called 
surplice'days,  but  on  other  occasionSf  simply  the  gown. 
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length  of  time,  universal,  and  that  so  the  practice 
passed  to  the  Colonies,  and  was  received  in  the  E])is- 
copal  Church  of  the  United  States.  And  it  would 
have  been  happy,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
if  it  had  been  left  undisturbed ;  for  even  assuming 
the  preaching  in  the  surplice  to  be  preferaMey  the 
diiference  is  not  worth  the  noise  and  ferment  and 
party  feeling  which  has  been  engendered  by  the 
question ;  nor  would  I  have  bestowed  the  pains  upon 
it  which  I  have  done,  were  I  not  called  upon  to  show 
that  the  authority  upon  whose  guidance  you  must 
wish  to  rely,  has  not  been  so  erroneously  and  un- 
advisedly exercised  as  you  have  been  told.  And  I 
cannot  pass  without  notice  the  un&ir  mistake  often 
made  of  imputing  to  puritanical  leanings  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  use  of  the  gown  in  preaching,  and  con- 
founding the  abstinence  from  using  the  surplice  in 
the  pulpit  with  an  absurd  and  fanatical  objection  to 
the  surplice  itself.  How  many  thousands  of  Clergy- 
men and  Laymen  who  prefer  the  gown  in  the  pulpit, 
are  as  perfectly  free  as  their  opponents  in  this  point, 
from  any  scruple  against  the  surplice  or  any  dislike 
to  it ;  and  would,  on  the  contrary,  be  most  decidedly 
oifended  by  any  attack  upon  it,  or  desire  to  dispense 
with  it.  And  the  Clergy  would  seem  to  be  farther 
removed  from  those  precisians^  as  they  were  wont 
to  be  called,  who  accuse  our  worship  of  form  and 
parade,  where  they  appear  in  a  diiferent  garb  for 
different  portions  of  the  service,  than  where  they 
restrict  themselves  to  one. 
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be  said  at  the  commiinyon-table,  to  have  no  coopes,  bat  sur- 
pleases. 

"  Item. — ^That  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  weare  a  surples  with 
a  silke  hoode  in  the  quier,  and  when  theye  preache  in  the  Cathedral 
Church,  to  weare  theire  hoode, 

"  Item. — ^That  everie  Mynyster,  saying  any  puhlique  prayers,  or 
mynystrynge  the  sacramentes,  or  other  rites  of  the  Churche,  shaU 
weare  a  comelye  surples  with  sieves,  to  be  provided  at  the  chargis 
of  the  parishe.  And  that  theye  provide  a  decent  table,  standinge 
on  a  fraime,  for  the  commmiyou-table  ^" 

I  think  it  is  the  plain  and  natural  inference  from 
the  direction  that  the  cathedral  dignitaries  are  to 
wear  a  surples  with  a  hoody  in  the  quier,  and  when 
they  jyrecuche  to  wear  their  hood;  that  the  hood  in  this 
hiier  case,  is  understood  to  be  worn  withotU  the  sur- 
plice. And  I  farther  think  that  when  a  direction 
immediately  follows  that  every  minister  saying  any 
public  prayers^  or  ministering  the  sacraments^  or  other 
rites  of  the  Churchy  shall  wear  a  surplice^  this  ministering 
of  rites  cannot  be  understood  to  include  preaching; 

'  These  Advertisements  are  given  as  below,  in  modem  spelling, 
in  Neale's  History  of  the  Puritans  :— 

In  the  ministration  of  the  Communion  in  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate churches,  the  principal  ministers  shall  wear  a  cope,  with 
Gospeller  and  Epistoler  agreeably ;  but  at  all  other  prayers  to  be 
said  at  the  communion-table,  they  shall  wear  no  copes,  but  sur- 
plices only :  deans  and  prebendaries  shall  wear  a  surplice  with  a 
silk  hood  in  the  choir;  and  when  they  preach  a  hood.  Every 
minister  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, &c.,  shall  wear  a  surplice  with  sleeves;  and  the  parish 
shall  provide  a  decent  table  standing  on  a  frame  for  the  com- 
munion-table. 
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which  act,  if  it  had  been  in  contemplation  here, 
would  have  been  mentioned  nominathn^  as  in  the 
article  immeiliately  preceiling.  Preaching,  as  is  well 
known,  was  far  from  being  any  standing  concomitcint 
in  tlu>se  days  of  the  public  services,  nor  was  it  an 
act  which  the  Clergy  at  large  were  qualified  to  per- 
form. The  Advertisements  and  the  58th  Canon 
seem  to  me  to  throw  light  upon  each  other. 

I  am  much  confirmed  in  these  impressions  by  a 
document  in  a  detached  form  which  is  in  my  own 
possession  ^  to  which  I  am  unable  to  affix  a  precise 
date,  but  which  ap|K^ars  evidently  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  which  I  regard  as  curious 
and  valuable,  because,  while  it  will  be  seen  to  con- 
tain a  POSITIVE  iNJUNCTiox  froui  the  Royal  authority, 
to  be  carried  into  eflect  through  the  Bishops,  to 
PREACH  IN  THE  GOWN,  it  atfords  most  convincing 
evidence,  at  the  same  time,  how  little  (as  I  have 
above  pointed  out)  the  maintenance  of  this  practice 
ought  to  be  confounded  with  puritanical  leanings, — 
the  whole  of  the  Imtrudiom  (for  so  they  are  called),  to 
which  I  here  refer,  which  are  of  a  stringent  character, 
being  manifestly  levelled  against  tliose  very  tendencies: 
and  whereas  we  now  hear  the  gown  in  the  pulpit 
stigmatized  by  the  prefix  of  Geneva^  it  is  here  the 
gown  for  preaching,  not  the  surplice,  which  is  set  in 
opposition  to  the  Geneva  doak.  I  have  been  unable, 
thus   far,  to  find  these  instructions  in  any  book. 

'  I  have  given  away  the  original ;  but  I  have  a  fac-aimile. 
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They  are  in  black  letter,  and  contain   what  here 
follows : — 

"  2.  That  every  Bishop  ordaine  in  his  Diocesse,  that  every 
Lecturer  doe  read  Divine  Service  according  to  the  Litorgie, 
printed  by  Authority,  in  his  Surplis  and  Hood  before  the  Lec- 
tures. 

"  3.  That  where  a  Lecture  is  set  up  in  a  Market  Towne,  it 
may  be  read  by  a  company  of  grave  and  orthodox  Divines  neere 
adjoining,  and  in  the  same  Diocesse,  and  that  they  preach  in 
Gownes,  and  not  in  Clokes,  as  too  many  doe  vse.* 


»» 


Among  the  authors  who  have  explained  and 
defended  the  whole  system,  ceremonies,  and  usages 
of  the  Church  of  England,  the  great  Hooker  treats 
in  his  fifth  book  of  Attire  belonging  to  the  Ser- 
vice  of  God^  and  Nichols  has  a  chapter  on  the 
surplice  and  other  ecclesiastical  habits;  but  I  can 
trace  nothing  which  indicates  the  garb  used  in 
preaching. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  upon  the  works 
on  the  English  Ritual  which  I  have  consulted, 
namely,  those  of  Sparrow,  Wheatley,  Comber  *, 
Mant,  Shepherd,  Palmer,  and  Jebb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last.  This  writer,  by  whose  beautiful 
work  on  the  Choral  Service  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, published  in  1843,  I  hope  that  this  Diocese, 
as  well  as  others,  may  derive  profit,  and  whose 
recommendations  I  have  already  in  some  instances 

^  The  work  of  Dean  Comber  is  hardly  of  a  nature  to  afford 
information  upon  a  point  like  this. 
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of  a  slighter  kind  adopted  in  my  own  practice, — 
stands  op})osed  to  the  use  of  the  gown  in  preaching. 
I  am  little  desirous  of  breaking  a  lance  with  so 
accomplished  a  champion,  but  after  exhibiting  his 
sentiments  upon  the  question,  I  shall  show  also  some 
reasons  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already 
adduced,  for  inclining  strongly  to  the  opinion  that 
he  is  mistaken. 

Respecting  the  vestment  and   cope  *  which  the 
officiating  minister  is  directed  to  put  on  when  he 

*  Wheatley  treats  the  vestment  and  cope  as  the  same  thing 
under  different  names.  The  difference  between  them,  however, 
is  shown  in  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicae.  The  Canons  of  1603 
mention  only  the  cope,  and,  differing  in  this  from  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  2  Eklw.  VI.,  (which  also  give  the  option 
between  them,)  limit  the  use  of  the  cope  to  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches.  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  feel  no  sort  of 
objection  to  see  them  again  generally  in  use,  if  ever  the  subsi- 
dence of  prejudices  should  make  it  expedient. 

The  mistake  of  the  Presbyter  in  supposing  that  the  practice  in 
cathedrals  must  be  a  pattern  for  parish  churches^  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  the  24th  and  25th  Canons,  with  the  58th. 
It  is  important  to  this  whole  argument  to  observe  the  distinction 
made  between  the  two  cases.  The  cathedral  practice  would 
naturally  enough  obtain  in  the  Chapel  Royal  at  Edinborgh, 
where  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jebb  that  the  Dean  was  ordered  by 
Charles  I.  to  preach  in  the  surplice.  I  would  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture, that  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  surplice  in  cathedrals, 
which  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  Advertisements  of  1564, 
may  possibly  be  traced  to  the  25th  of  these  Canons  of  1603, 
although  the  direction  there  given  by  no  means  neoeasarily 
includes  the  preacher  himself. 
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passes  to  the  administration  of  the  Communion,  he 
speaks  thus : — 

"  I  must  honestly  confeM  that  I  can  find  no  argument  to 
justify  the  disuse  of  these  ancient  vestments,  so  expressly  enjoined 
by  authorities  to  which  all  Clergymen  profess  obedience,  except 
that  rule  of  charity  which,  as  Bishop  Beveridge  expressed  it,  is 
above  rubrics;  that  loving  regard  for  the  edification  of  the 
people,  to  which  every  rite  and  ceremony  should  tend." 

The  use  of  the  gown  in  the  pulpit,  he  notices 
thus : — 

*'  A  few  words  must  be  added,  upon  the  use  of  the  gown,  which 
most  improperly  has  come  to  be  considered  as  an  official  vesture 
of  Divine  service,  instead  of  what  it  really  is,  nothing  more  than 
the  private  dress  of  the  Clergy,  which  they  used  formeriy,  and  at 
no  very  distant  time,  to  wear  on  all  common  occasions,  just  as 
the  resident  members  do  at  the  universities,  but  the  use  of  which 
has  been  gradually  more  and  more  curtailed.  At  least,  it  is 
now  only  the  full  dress  of  the  Clergy.  It  is,  however,  now 
commonly  regarded  as  the  preaching  robe :  and  thus,  wMie  the 
change  of  dress,  prescribed  by  the  Church,  when  passing  from  the 
Matins  or  Liturgy  to  the  Conununion,  is  altogether  neglected,  this 
absurd  practice  is  considered  as  regular  and  legitimate.  It  has 
been  alleged,  indeed,  that  while  preaching,  the  minister  is  teach- 
ing in  his  private  capacity,  and  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  wear 
a  less  official  dress.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  though 
permitted  a  discretion  in  the  sermon  not  allowed  in  the  prayers, 
of  using  his  own  words,  this  is  a  public  official  act,  just  as  much 
prescribed  as  any  part  of  the  office,  and  that  (except  in  colleges, 
where  there  is  a  special  exemption  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  it 
is  as  great  an  irregularity  to  omit  the  Sermon  on  the  mornings 
of  Sundays  and  Holidays,  as  any  part  of  the  Liturgy.  Now,  in 
cathedrals  and  colleges  the  surplice  is  always  worn  when 
preaching.     Why.  should  it  be  different  in   parish  churches  ? 
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Atrlulcmvn  Shaq>e,  in  one  of  his  well-known  Charsres,  Tuidicate« 
the  i'u^tvnu  ol  (tivachin^  in  the  surplice,  then  common  within  his 
•uiiskiictiou.  on  th\r  ground  that  it  is  the  privileire  of  the  Clersr ; 
tit^  *art*l-.cv  Sfii'j:.  ot  course,  a  garment  of  superior  di^it}'  to 
VX'  c,**v  «  *  »  *  ^ 

IV-  «=<  .-i  VIC  ir:-^i.  'ic  T-^er.  it  :*  noet  likelr,  had  its  origin  in 
»  rill  -z^Ku-Hi  xisszk*^  "X:  :at!  surplice." 

^ ;  *   :  u:  't.>c  jo^rvuiioc  wbioh  it  here  occurs  to 
1      \\.    %vyv\'un:.ra    :r  rie^e   extracts   to  the 
>   ■»     It.'    /'••**.//.'/•»-     s  :I:a:  if  the  Cleripr  are 
.'.    •••*e<'- '?c"    T.   Ti-ur  ~ue  'iurylioe  in  preachinij 

K 

>iv  -     ••■'.•.•:    *;:!    7t''*«    i!TCZ:icrIfj  bind  them  to 
•    :.:    to  -ii'-i    ''jy*.  .:i  administerinff  the 

:.♦:     jLiUcxuii   if  "he  rubnc  beiDj 

^^    v-.-i:w)niii7:  -15?   n^cinee  than  in  the 

_-«:.:    i:*  tin    nnw    i   'iLsiiop  Beveridge  can 

-   :/.   *.::«.'tii|itiiii:   rr»'si   ni  i^?*?  of  :h«^>^e  obsolete 

T.:z\.\':.  til'-   n!f!f»ni   r,f:'imf!ict;s   in    England,  in 

:.'".  *,'j  \h':  uw:  of  ti«  4xrriic«-  .11  :ae  pulpit,  show 

.:  vr.>j   \jt:  f*riual.(*  s^rjiiioie  :n  tliis  case  as  a 

-.LSI.:  '.-L.    <.^v«'L    if   :itr    jftriitieao?   w»re    much 

:.fz.:  iLti  I  f'jnsjdcr  ut'^xi    ti   jw  ji  riiToar  of  the 

V. •■__.:  L;*.-j  ob*i«rvfc.  ins:  ▼oisrefi^  a  chan^  of 

:-*-:iJi.  :_:2iJtc*rs.  n^  &l  fiju^ironi  7J  preacfcia »  In 

'Zl  ht  9i;ez  hffTg:  iiac  i^nl  ;&e  Terr 


•^■fi 


•    *•  a  l« 
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.^  ti^  xi^^T^'sr   jBss^uniBc;  .  imnK 
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principle  of  followiDg,  at  all  hazards,  the  letter  of 
the  rubric,  another  cJumtfe  of  dress  is  found  to  be 
imposed  ^  and  the  omission  of  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  extracts  as  a  neglect.  Now  if  the  change 
be  proper  in  passing  from  one  portion  of  what  may 
more  properly  be  called  the  sacerdotal  acts  of  the 
Clergy  to  another  (although  one  indeed  of  a  higher 
order),  it  would  seem,  a  fortiori^  to  be  admissible  in 
the  transition  to  a  performance  which  is  the  tninisler^s 
oum^  interposed  between  different  parts  of  the  prescribed 
forms.  I  conceive,  in  opposition  to  the  view  taken 
by  the  Presbyter,  that  preaching  in  itself  is  very 
obviously  distinguishable  from  a  nfe,  properly  so 
called  ^  A  rite  is  described,  indeed,  in  one  of  the 
definitions  of  Johnson,  of  which  the  correctness,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  cannot  be  disputed,  as  a  solemn  act  of 
Religion.  But  although  every  rite  is  a  solemn  act  of 
Religion,  every  solemn  act  of  Religion  is  not  a  rite. 
The  Latin  ritus  and  the  French  rity  from  whence  the 
word  rite  conies  to  us,  would  not,  I  think,  be  accu- 
rately used  in  an  application  simply  to  the  act  of 
preaching,  although  they  might  be  applied  to  its 
prescribed  circumstantials. 

In  the  consecration  of  Bishops,  both  according  to 

•I.e.  Since  the  services  have  heen  hiended  in  one,  which  were 
originally  distinct. 

'  The  Preshyter  appears  to  donbt  whether  it  be  not  a  part  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion,  If  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
that,  I  shall  certainly  concede  that  it  is  a  rite. 
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the  rubric  and  received  practice,  a  change  of  dress  is 
made  during  the  services. 

I  have  only  tvt^o  w^orks  at  my  command  written 
evdusively  upon  the  Rubric.  One  of  tiiese  is  the 
collection  of  Charges  by  Archdeacon  Sharpe*,  to 
which  the  reference  is  made  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Jebb :  the  other  is  a  work  published  in  1841,  under 
the  title  of  An  Appeal  to  the  Rubric^  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Rowe,  vicar  of  Crediton,  and  is  designed  practically 
to  enforce  a  greater  rubrical  exactness. 

Mr.  Jebb,  I  apprehend,  must  have  spoken  only 
from  recollection,  and  that  slight  and  imperfect,  when 
he  represented  Archdeacon  Sharpe  as  vindicating 
the  custom  of  preaching  in  the  surplice.  The  Arch- 
deacon, it  will  be  seen,  so  fox  vindicates  it,  as  to  use 
his  endeavours  for  reconciling  the  Clergy  to  the  prac- 
tice, witiiin  his  particular  jurisdictiofij  where  it  had, 
at  that  time,  prevailed  from  having  been  formerly 
introduced  by  a  higher  authority ;  but  his  own  judg- 
ment is  very  decidedly  and  strongly  on  the  other 
side.     He  speaks  as  follows : — 

**  I  cannot  dismiss  this  article,  withoat  giving  70a  another 
remarkable  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  cuttom  in  these  sort  of 
usages,  under  the  approbation  of  the  Ordinary;  and  the  rather, 
because  it  is  an  instance  that  falls  within  the  aabject  of  the 
present  Canon  [the  58th],  and  is  also  of  peculiar  oonaideFation 
to  QS  of  this  diocese ;  m  which  alone  it  i9  to  be  met  wiik—it  is  the 


'  This  work  comprehends  notice  also  of  the  Canoiia  aa  they 
affect  the  Parochial  Clergy. 
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constant  use  of  the  surplice  by  all  preachers  in  their  pulpits; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  taken  rise  from  an  opinion  of  Bishop  Cosins» 
that  as  surplices  were  to  be  worn  at  all  times  of  the  ministration, 
and  preaching  was  properly  the  ministration  of  the  word  of  God» 
therefore  surplices  were  to  be  worn  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in 
the  desk,  or  on  other  occasions  of  the  ministry. 

"  One  cannot  speak  otherwise  than  with  reverence  and  due 
respect  to  the  authority  of  so  great  a  ritualist  as  Bishop  Cosins 
was — ^yet  it  is  manifest  there  is  nothing  in  our  Rubrics  that  doth 
directly  authorize  this  usage,  or  in  the  Canons  that  doth  coun- 
tenance  it ;  nay,  there  is  something  in  both  which  unmld  discourage, 
if  not  forbid,  such  a  practice.  The  Canons  limit  the  use  of  the 
surplice  to  the  public  prayers,  and  ministering  the  sacraments, 
and  other  rites  of  the  Church ;  so  doth  our  Rubric  concerning 
habits,  if  it  be  strictly  interpreted  of  King  Edward's  order  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign ;  for  there  the  surplice  is  only  used 
at  mattens,  evensong,  in  baptizing  and  burying  in  parish  churches. 
And  then  there  immediately  follows  this  permission,  that  in  all 
other  places  every  minister  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  any  surplice 
or  no;  and  also  a  recommendation  to  such  as  are  Graduates, 
that,  when  they  preach,  they  should  use  such  hoods  as  pertained 
to  their  several  degrees.  Here  then  is  suffident  warrant  for 
using  a  hood  without  a  surplice,  as  is  done  to  this  day  at  the 
universities,  but  no  appearance  of  authority  for  the  use  of  surplices 
in  the  pulpit.  If  it  be  said  that  a  custom  has  prevailed  over  th^ 
kingdom  for  Bishops  to  wear  their  habits  of  ministration  when- 
soever they  preach,  whether  they  officiate  in  other  respects  or 
not,  and  that  the  inferior  Clergy  cannot  follow  a  better  example ; 
it  may  be  answered,  that  what  the  Bishops  do  in  this  respect  is 
founded  on  ancient  Constitutions.  By  the  Canon  law  they  were 
oblig^  to  wear  rochets,  as  their  distinguishing  habit,  whenever 
they  appeared  in  public ;  though  since  the  Reformation  they  have 
not  used  to  wear  them  any  where  in  public  but  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  it  is  more  proper  they  should 
continue  the  use  of  their  public  habit,  whensoever  they  preach, 
for  the  better  distinction  of  their  characters  on  that  occasion 
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from  those  of  the  inferior  pastors  :  seeing  there  is  no  sufficient 
distinction  preserved  in  their  ordinary  hahits. 

"  All,  then,  that  I  would  ohserve  upon  this  custom  of  preaching 
in  surplices,  is,  that  none  of  us  are  obliged  to  it ;  though  at  the 
same  time  I  intend  no  censure  of  the  practice — for  it  is  certainly 
decent,  and  with  us  without  exception,  though  it  be  no  where 
authorised,  otherwise  than  by  a  prescription  within  this  diocese.** 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Rowe,  the  following  remark 
appears,  in  the  form  of  a  note  : — 

"There  appears  great  propriety  in  the  custom  followed  by 
some  Clergymen  of  wearing  the  surplice  on  the  three  great  festivals 
of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas,  in  the  pulpit  as  well  as  in 
the  reading-pew  and  at  the  Communion.*' 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the 
opinion  here  expressed ;  but  that  is  not  the  question: 
what  I  wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  this  writer  on  the 
Rubric  manifestly  regards  the  occasions  to  which  he 
refers  as  e*vceptions^  and  therefore  approves  upon  all 
oilier  occasions  of  the  use  of  the  gomn  in  the  ptdpit. 

And  here  I  close  my  authorities,  which  have  been 
pressed  forward  more  hurriedly,  and  therefore  with 
less  advantage  than  I  could  have  d(*8ired :  but  they 
may  be  suflScient  to  satisfy  you,  that  in  recommend- 
ing to  you  a  year  ago,  that  you  should  not  hastily, 
and  upon  your  individual  responsibility,  introduce  in 
the  matter  here  under  consideration,  what  was  a 
marked  novelty  in  this  diocese,  I  was  not  recom- 
mending what  was  calculated  to  do  violence  to  your 
consciences,  or  painfully  to  place  you  between  con- 
flicting claims  upon   your  obedience.     I    was  not 
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acting  in  a  manner  to  warrant  the  venting  up  and 
down  through  the  province  for  discussion  in  taverns 
and  steam-boats,  the  statement  of  a  Clergyman,  that 
if  he  and  his  brethren  take  the  authorized  directions  of 
the  Church  for  their  guide^  they  tvill  be  acting  contrary 
to  the  recommendation  (farther  on  called  the  unhappy 
recommendation)  of  the  Bishop^  although  he  too  is 
bound  by  the  same  directions^  and  therefore  they  must 
obey  the  orders  of  the  Churchy  however  much  it  may 
pain  them  to  neglect  a  recommendation  from  so  high 
a  quarter :  and,  again,  that  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
our  venerated  Diocesan  sJiould  have  committed  himself 
sofuUy  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  directions  that  could 
be  penned^  &c. :  and  once  more,  that  deeply^  and  even 
with  tears  must  it  be  lamented^  that  our  beloved  Chief 
Shepherd  should  have  issued  any  recommendation  like 
thisy  &c. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  all  these  strictures,  whether, 
just  or  otherwise,  will  apply  to  the  Letter  of  our 
Metropolitan,  as  well  as  to  my  own  Circular.  To 
him,  however,  I  doubt  not  that  the  Presbyter  would 
apply,  with  all  the  heightened  meaning  which  is  due, 
the  terms  of  affection  and  respect  serving  to  qualify 
the  censure  which  he  has  undertaken  to  pass  upon 
his  Bishop.  For  these  I  am  obliged  to  him.  But 
coupled  as  they  are  with  that  censure,  conveyed  in 
such  expressions  as  are  quoted  above,  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  be  making  an  ungracious  return,  if  I  say 
that  he  may  find  some  cause  for  weeping  nearer 
home  than  in  the  proceedings  of  the  authority  set 
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over  liim;  some  reason,  but  not  hinc,  that  il/ip 
laen/mcB  should  flow.  I  speak  this  in  no  unfriendly 
spirit  towanis  my  unknown  assailant.  His  best 
friends,  I  believe,  would  wish  such  a  conviction  to 
be  wrought  within  his  mind. 

If  the  lot  of  the  Presbyter  had  been  cast  in  a 
diocese  where  the  fences  of  order  and  unity  had 
been  thrown  open,  observances  depreciated,  or  so- 
lemnity of  effect  in  the  ministrations  of  Religion 
disregarded  by  its  governing  authority, — there  might 
have  been  more  colourable  plea  for  his  proceeding. 
But  I  may  appeal,  I  think,  with  some  confidence  to 
my  brethren,  to  show  that  no  such  plea  as  this  can 
be  advanced.  No  example  has  ever  been  set  by  the 
Bishops  of  this  diocese,  of  laxity  in  Church  principle, 
or  accommodation  in  religious  proceedings  to  latitu- 
dinarian  and  pseudo-liberal  views.  And  long  before 
any  movement  was  made  in  the  Church  to  carry  us 
along  with  it  in  the  correction  of  neglect  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  points  just  above  stated,  your  present 
Bishop,  being  then  your  Archdeacon,  addressed  you 
thus: 

"Liastly — I  now  come  to  a  sabject  which  falls  within  my 
particular  province — ^we  mast  be  fiuthfal  in  the  correct  and 
reverent  performance  of  the  ordinary  and  prescribed  daties  of 
our  office.  An  obligation  which  is  indeed  closely  connected 
with  the  tenor  of  the  last  preceding  observations :  for  the  bean- 
tiful  forms  and  offices  of  the  Chnrch,  purged  as  they  are  from  the 
gorgeons  pageantry  of  superstition,  yet  clothed  with  a  reverential 
solemnity  of  exterior,  and  strictly  edifying  and  evangdical  in 
their  matter,  will  often  be  found  to  recommend  thcimaelvca  and 
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procure  respect,  even  in  quarters  where  there  is  a  predisposition 
to  condemn  them,  if  her  ministers  in  their  manner  of  officiating, 
and  the  regard  which  they  have  to  accessory  circumstances, 
preserve  the  wise  spirit  in  which  they  were  framed.  I  do  not 
speak  only  of  our  performance  of  public  worship.  T  maintain 
that  in  admitting  infants  by  baptism  into  the  covenant  of  Christ, 
— uniting  man  and  woman  as  one  flesh  in  the  Lord  with  the 
form  of  prayer  and  benediction — consigning  the  dead  back  again 
to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprang — or  administering,  in  cases 
where  it  is  right  to  do  so,  the  comfort  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
the  sick  and  dying — our  feelings  of  seriousness  and  devotion, 
instead  of  prompting  us  to  treat  externals  with  contempt,  should 
teach  us.  to  prevent  all  offensive  contrast  between  the  sacredness 
of  the  occasion,  and  the  circumstantials  of  the  performance. 
Let  us  avoid,  therefore,  every  appearance  of  haste,  of  irreverence* 
of  slovenliness,— -every  tendency  towards  the  disuse  of  grave  and 
decent  formalities  and  distinctions  in  dress  or  otherwise,  which 
were  prescribed  by  the  Master-builders  of  our  Zion ;  and  not  be 
too  ready  to  construe  any  incommodious  circumstances  of  a  local 
character  as  furnishing  a  dispensation  to  depart  from  rule ;  nor 
suffer  precedents  to  creep  in  which  may  produce  undesirable 
alteration  in  the  received  usages  of  the  Church. 

"  I  will  take  one  example  only,  to  come  more  closely  to  the 
point  and  distinctly  to  illustrate  what  I  mean :  I  will  suppose  a 
baptism  to  be  performed — one  of  the  infants  whom  our  Redeemer 
would  have  folded  in  his  arms, — to  be  presented  to  his  minister 
that  it  may  be  marked  for  his  own : — some  trifling  inconvenience 
is  alleged,  (I  would  yield  the  point  if  it  were  severe,)  as  an 
objection  to  bringing  it  to  the  Church :  this  sacrament  is  there- 
fore administered  perhaps  in  a  tavern — some  vessel  is  produced 
which  is  in  daily  use  for  household  purposes — ^the  Clergyman  is  in 
a  hurry,  and  he  appears  without  any  distinction  to  mark  his 
office : — I  ask  whether  the  associations  which  attach  to  the  ordi- 
nance are  likely  to  be  as  serious,  as  if  the  rite  were  administered 
within  the  consecrated  walls  of  the  House  of  God,  the  water 
received  in  a  decent  font,  the  Clergyman  marked  to  the  eye  of  the 
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beholder,  as  one  who  is  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things  ?'' — 
Visitation  Sermon  prrached  before  the  late  Bishop,  1832. 

Again,  quite  independently  of  any  action  of  a 
party,  or  echo  of  a  strain  raised  in  other  quarters, 
but  simply  and  purely  as  the  result  of  reflections  of 
very  long  standing  in  my  own  mind,  and  of  my  own 
sense  of  duty,  I  spoke  thus  to  you  in  my  primary 
Episcopal  Charge : — 

"  In  seeking  to  recommend  the  Church,  according  to  our 
bounden  duty,  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people  or  of  others,  and  to 
give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  beautiful  offices  of  her  Liturgy,  there 
is  a  principle  to  be  observed  of  which  I  have  taken  notice  upon 
former  occasions  in  addressing  my  brethren  in  a  different  capacity, 
but  which  I  am  prompted  briefly  to  touch  upon,  because  it  is  in 
danger  from  local  circumstances  of  partially  falling  into  disregard 
— I  mean  the  principle  of  rendering  the  services  of  the  Church 
more  impressive  by  the  manner  of  performing  them,  and  by  the 
exterior  reverence  and  decorum  with  which  thev  are  clothed. 
Tlic  preface  to  the  Common  EVayer-book,  the  Canons  and  the 
Rubrics,  more  particularly  in  the  Communion -office,  afford  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  care  which  was  wisely  taken  by  our  holy 
Reformers,  while  they  purged  away  from  our  worship  the  cum- 
brous pageantry  of  superstition,  to  preserve  the  utmost  gravity, 
solemnity,  and  order  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the  Church ; 
and  to  shed  over  them  a  venerable  air  fitted  to  remind  men  of 
the  awe  with  which  they  should  approach  the  things  of  God. 
The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  the  prescribed  postures 
of  worship,  the  habits  of  those  who  officiate,  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  several  appendages  and  distinctions  of  our  National 
Churches,  are  all  designed  to  aid  in  this  eflect ;  and,  as  servants 
of  the  Church,  we  ought  to  act  in  the  spirit,  and,  whenever  wc 
can,  according  to  the  letter  of  her  regulations.  Tlie  disuse  upon 
the  ordinary  occasions  of  life  of  a  distingaishhug  ecdesiastical 
dress,  is  a  departure  from  wise  and  venerable  mles,  from  which 
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our  Clergy  ought  never  to  take  license  to  depart  farther  than, 
according  to  the  now  received  usage,  they  are  obliged  to  do. 
They  should  never  betray  a  disposition  to  secularize  the  character 
and  office  which  they  hold.  And  in  the  actual  performance  of 
any  ecclesiastical  function,  no  deviation  can  be  justified  for  which 
the  plea  of  necessity  cannot  be  advanced.  No  needless  irre- 
gularity should  be  suffered  to  creep  into  our  performance  (^ 
official  duty,  which  may  settle  by  degrees  into  a  precedent.*' — 
Charge,  1838. 

I  might  refer  to  passages  in  an  Ordination-sermon 
preached  last  year,  and  published  by  desire,  in  the 
Church  Newspaper  of  the  13th  of  September  (vol. 
viii.  No.  10).  But  I  have  already  brought  forward 
more  than  enough,  perhaps,  to  appease  any  uneasy 
suspicions  of  episcopal  remissness  in  this  diocese,  in 
matters  of  exterior  or  distinctive  principles  and 
usages  of  the  Church.  And  the  Presbyter,  if  he  is 
one  who  held  a  charge  in  the  diocese  in  1843,  can 
hardly  have  forgotten  the  Questions,  in  a  numbered 
series,  proposed  to  the  Clergy  individually  in  my  last 
Visitation,  part  of  which  related  to  their  conformity 
to  rule  in  certain  forms  and  observances  belonging 
to  their  ministrations. 

Whether,  however,  it  is  either  possible,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, matter  of  expediency  or  of  duty,  at  aU  hazards, 
and  in  all  cases  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  Rubrics ; 
or,  whether  in  an  ill-considered  and  imperfectly 
examined  endeavour  to  do  so,  we  may  not  be  liable 
to  be  betrayed  into  some  signal  mistakes  respecting 
the  spirit  of  the  Liturgy  itself  as  a  whole,  and  the 
plain  intentions  of  its  compilers, — are  questions  upon 
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which  I  siiall  not  here  enter.  And  willingly,  indeed, 
do  I  leave  the  chief  subject  of  this  letter,  and  gladly, 
after  the  letter  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  would  I 
have  passed  it  untouched,  but  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  already  stated,  and  of  which  I  think  the 
force  must  be  apparent  to  you,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  justify  my  taking,  perhaps,  rather  an 
unusual  course  in  bestowing  all  this  notice  upon  an 
anonymous  publication  in  a  religious  newspaper. 
I  have  felt  that  we  are  here  upon  so  small  a  scale, 
compared  with  the  proceedings  at  home,  that  every 
man  is  reached  by  every  thing  said  or  done  by  his 
neighbour,  and  that  a  corrective  must  be  adminis- 
tered from  which,  for  many  reasons,  I  would  much 
rather  have  forborne.  I  am  ashamed  that  we  should 
make  the  exhibition  before  the  world,  of  a  Church 
distracted  by  questions  about  the  ministering  habits 
of  her  Clergy,  and  wanting  (for  so  it  would  seem)  a 
governing  authority  sufficient  to  procure  the  acquies- 
cence of  her  ministers  in  its  direction  upon  disputed 
points  of  such  a  nature.  I  would  to  God  that  all 
who  Jiear  of  our  affairs  could  know  nothing  but  that 
we  stand  fast  in  one  spirit^  wit/i  one  mind  striving 

TOGETHER    FOR    THE    FAITH    OF    THE    GoSPEL,    End 

against  each  other,  striving  in  nothing, — much  less 
about  matters  which,  although  they  may  have  their 
own  importance,  are  indeed  immeasurably  inferior  to 
this. 

I  am  thankful,  however,  that  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent»  this  may,  I  trust,  be  said  of  us ;  and  as  upon 
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the  point  which  I  have  specially  considered  in  this 
letter,  or  the  other  points  noticed  in  my  Circular  of 
April  26,  1844,  I  have  never  had  one  complaint  or 
remonstrance  addressed  to  me  from  any  of  the  more 
than  seventy  Clergymen  who  now  officiate  in  the 
diocese,  I  may  conclude  that  uniformity  of  practice 
upon  those  points  does  very  generally  prevail^  and 
therefore  that  this  confessedly  desirable  object  of 
uniformity^  will  manifestly  be  destroyed  instead  of 
profnoted  by  endeavours  (so  far  as  they  may  take 
effect)  to  impugn  my  recommendations.  In  fact,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  diocese,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies,  where,  upon  the  whole,  a 
greater  approach  to  unanimity  has  been  seen,  than 
in  this  humble  diocese  of  Quebec.  I  have  been 
permitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  raising  the  num« 
ber  of  our  Clergy  to  its  present  level  from  something 
above  thirty  names,  since  I  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  diocese  in  the  end  of  1836 ;  and  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Grod  and  the  help  of  my  brethren,  points  of 
some  importance  have  been  gained  among  us  for  the 
Church  since  that  time,  and  things  put  in  train, 
which  I  trust  will  hereafter  bring  forth  no  meagre 

'  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  reasons  pointed  out  for 
the  ad  interim  recommendations  contained  in  my  Circular  was, 
that  the  opposite  proceeding  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  the 
uniformity  of  observance  in  the  Church,  and  bewildering  the  minds  of 
the  people  respecting  her  rules.  It  is  precisely  by  a  departure  from 
those  recommendations  that  the  Presbyter  aims  to  gain  the  object 
of  uniformity. 
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fruit.  In  all  my  anxieties  and  difSculties,  with  tlie 
care  oftlie  Churches  lying  upon  me,  and  many  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  discouragement  attaching  to 
the  Colonial  branch  of  the  Establishment, — next  to 
the  help  of  Him  whose  strengtii  is  made  perfect  in  our 
weakness^  my  hands  have  been  strengthened,  and  my 
spirit  has  been  solaced  by  the  kindness  and  cordial 
co-operation  of  my  Clergy,  who,  I  trust,  have  never 
had,  and  never  will  have  occasion  to  suspect  me  of 
putting  forth  any  exorbitant  claims  of  authority,  or 
arrogating  any  thing  to  my  office  from  personal 
motives.  I  rely  still  upon  the  same  comforting  aids, 
not  excepting  any  of  my  brethren  merely  because 
they  may  have  been  led  to  embrace  what  I  tliink  a 
wrong  view,  in  some  subordinate  points,  of  my  duty 
and  of  their  own — and,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  per- 
sonal insufficiency,  I  look  still  to  their  prayers  for 
me  to  God  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  whose 
blessing,  and  the  guidance  of  whose  Holy  Spirit,  I 
commend  them  now  and  always,  in  mine. 

I  am.  Rev.  and  dear  brethren, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

G.  J.  Montreal. 

P.  S. — I  wish  it  to  be  particularly  kept  in  view, 
that  although  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  justify  my 
own  proceeding  to  you,  which  has  been  called  in 
question  professedly  by  one  of  your  body ;  and  to 
satisfy  you,  generally,  that  things  are  not  loosely. 
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hastily,  and  unwarily  done  in  this  dioooso,  I  abide 
strictly  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Archbishop ; 
and  one  of  them  is  this : — 

"  In  Cliurches  where  alterations  have  been  introduced  with 
general  acquiescence,  let  things  remain  as  they  are." 


THE   END. 


GiLiiEUT  Al  Rivinuton,  PriiitorH,  St.  Juhii'ti  S<iiuiro,  Loiidon. 
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